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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 


The publication of the Sibpur Lectures in the form 
of a Handbook was found necessary owing to the want 
of a text-book on the whole subject of Indian Agricul¬ 
ture suitable for the use of advanced students. It is 
not possible to learn agriculture from a text-book, apart 
from a farm, and to learn the subject in a systematic 
manner, a museum and a laboratory are also necessary. 
Even one passing out of an agricultural college which 
is equipped with a farm, laboratory, and museum, and 
possessing a thorough knowledge of a text-book, must 
be prepared to buy his experience, either by apprentice¬ 
ship in another person’s farm, or by losing money on 
his own, for a year or two, before he can expect to 
acquire confidence in himself, his crops and his methods. 
Book-knowledge and College-education must be supple¬ 
mented by detailed experience in that particular depart¬ 
ment of agriculture which one chooses to take up. in 
any particular locality, before* one can expect to be a 
successful farmer. A book, however, is a valuable aid to 
the student and also to the man engaged in planting 
or farming. The Hand book of Indian Agriculture 

~ ... o 

pretends to little originality. Facts which now lie 
scattered in hundreds of Reports, Notes, Monographs, 
Ledgers and Journals, have been brought together here 
in one volume and treated in a systematic manner. But 
even as a compilation the author hopes, that it will 
prove a useful companion to planters and students of 
agriculture generally. 

Civil Engineering College, Sibpur, 

The 1 \th August , 1901. 


N. G. MUKERJI. 



PUBLISHERS’ NOTE TO SECOND EDITION 


The lamented death of the talented author of this 
book took place while the final pages were being passed 
tor press. The latter Chapters in consequence have 
been deprived of the benefit of his personal labours. 
The work of correction and revision was, however, most 
kindly undertaken by a leading authority on the subject, 
and the work carried through with great skill in the 
midst of trying and onerous public duties. This gentle 
man, who prefers to remain anonymous, has enabled the 
publishers to produce a second edition of a volume 
which has already attained a considerable popularity, 
and which they hope will open up a further field 
of utility in the present edition. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


[Progress of agriou Rural improvement within tin* lasr 2h years : Favourable 
report on work of Saidapet College : A^rieultiiral improvement already 
introduced, manifold : The system of Southern India worth following; The 
aim of t he Handbook : No agrieult ural depression in India; Resources in 
normal years on the increase; (lentlemen-farmers in India: Cultivation by 
partnership: Special courses of farming by expenditure of capital : Need 
for agricultural edueation among Revenue Otlieers : Conservatism of Indian 
raii/at.s ; Need for agricultural education in Engineering Colleges ; Canal 
and well irrigation ; Profitableness of canal irrigation to the State as well 
as raijffil ; Knowledge of agricultural science important for (’anal Otlieers ; 
Need of special scheme of agricultural education for agricultural classes ; 
hi vision of subjects.] 

The inauguration of the agricultural education in the 
different provinces of India is one of the outcomes of the 
deliberations of the Famine Commission that was sent out 
to India at the instance of the British Parliament in 1878. 
The Famine Commission submitted their Report in 1880, 
and for the last twenty-six years tlie recommendations of this 
Commission have been kept steadily in view by Government, and 
given (‘fleet to, one after another. Canals and railways, the most 
important measures of protection against famine, have been 
extended since then with great rapidity, and a definite scheme 
of irrigation for the different provinces adopted. The systems of 
land administration and police administration have been greatly 
improved, chiefly with a view to give security of possession to 
cultivators, and to obtain correct statistics and prompt information 
regarding agricultural conditions and agricultural depressions. 
By the institution of agricultural experiments and agricultural 
education, foundation has been laid of ascertaining agricultural 
facts with a view to increasing and improving the produce of land, 
and diffusing agricultural knowledge among the cultivating 
classes. The establishment of the Pusa Research Institute, of a 
proper College of Agriculture in each province, and the gradual 
institution in every province of a practical system of agri¬ 
cultural education in villages, are the most recent developments. 
The establishment of semi-official Agricultural Associations in 
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district after district is a further means of making the results of 
agricultural experiments achieved in experimental farms known to 
the actual cultivator. I have endeavoured to remove the want of 
a text-book by publishing a book on agriculture in Bengali and 
one in Uriya, suitable for use among cultivating classes. 

2. So satisfactory has been the result of agricultural edu¬ 
cation in Madras, where it has been the longest established, that a 
Committee appointed by Government to report on the working of 
the Agricultural Department and the Agricultural College of 
Madras, attached the highest importance to the agricultural edu¬ 
cation imparted in the College and the Schools, and they devoted 
more than half their report to this subject. 

3. It is often said that the native agricultural practices are 
the best for India and that they are not capable of improvement. 
I was surprised to find during my tours of 18D8 and 11)04 to 
1906, that the native agricultural practices of the Madras, Bombay 
and the Central Provinces are far in advance of those of Bengal 
and the United Provinces of India. If agricultural education has 
been found beneficial in the Madras Presidency, where the existing 
system of agriculture is really superior, how much more beneficial 
will it be for Bengal, which is so backward ! Wo have not only 
to benefit from our knowledge of Western science and Western 
practices, but we have also to learn the superior practices followed 
by the non-Aryan races of South India. Indeed, Indian Agri¬ 
culture has been actually vastly improved by our contact with the 
West. European planters have been the means of introducing 
important innovations. In the most out-of-the-way places of 
India we find European planters imperceptibly and noiselessly 
carrying on agricultural experiments and improvements. We find 
them growing the most delicate English vegetables even during 
the hot weather by cultivating them in trenches. Some oi our 
commonest articles of food and fodder have been introduced by 
Europeans. Maize, oats, potatoes, tobacco, cabbages, beet, papaya, 
the superior varieties of plantains, lucerne aud guinea-grass, are all 
exotics. Indeed, there are few English cereals, root-crops, vege¬ 
tables and fruits that have not been introduced with success into 
India, and European farm implements are in common use in some 
plantations. It is difficult to think of any agricultural experiments 
that have not been already tried, successfully or unsuccessfully, 
by European planters. Even the steam-plough, which is still 
considered an expensive luxury in Europe, has been tried by two 
planters within my own knowledge. 

4. The aim of this book will be to consider how soils can be 
made to yield more than they do, how irrigation can he made 
possible for the poor raiyat, how to extend the cultivation of 
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drought-resisting crops, how to preserve, without damage, food 
and fodder, the excess production of one year, for years of scarcity, 
how to organise measures of protection against famine. These 
pages will he mainly devoted to the consideration of the food and 
other necessaries of life for the masses, or what can become food, 
etc., for the masses. They will discuss only such appliances and 
machinery as can be used by the poor raiyat individually or 
■collectively. They will analyse only such manures as may be 
placed within easy reach of the raiyat. They will explain the 
means of getting rid of, and of avoiding, pests and parasites that 
are so destructive to ordinary crops, in one word, this Hand¬ 
book hopes to he able to be a guide, philosopher and friend, to the 
actual tiller of the soil and be the means of ameliorating his 
condition. Seventy per cent of the people of India live directly 
by farming, and it is of paramount importance to study those 
■questions which affect, so large a proportion of the population of 
.India. In no other country in the world does such a large 
proportion of the population depend on agriculture. In England 
only 7'f> per cent of the population live by agriculture. 

f>. The agricultural condition of India is not to be con¬ 
sidered as being in a specially depressed condition, as it is in some 
countries of Europe. Barring fainin.es, local or general, which has 
been the order of the day in India at all times, and particularly 
within recent years, the agricultural population of India maybe, 
regarded as being in a prosperous condition. The area under 
cultivation is steadily increasing ; exports cf food grains, which 
represent surplus storks, have been also increasing, notwithstanding 
increase of population, and the rental and revenue from land are 
growing. There is no such thing in India us lands getting out of 
cultivation. and fanners getting ruined and emigrating to foreign 
countries in quest of a living. Emigration in India is still a 
forced project.. In spite of his debts, which are a hereditary 
thing with the Indian raiyat, we do not find many cultivators 
alienating their holdings and going in for other trades. Many 
crafts and trades have suffered of late years, but, not agriculture. 
The agricultural produce of other lands has not been able to com¬ 
pete with India's own products, and she has always more and 
more to spare for the needs of other countries. The famine of 
18117 in Bengal went to show that the resources of the masses had 
increased of late years. The failure of crops all over India since 
1896 has been unprecedented, and, if this had taken place 20 
years or even 10 years earlier, the havoc among the agricultural 
population would have been terrible. But the resources of the 
country have been developing steadily for over half a century* 
It is a significant fact that, during the 61 years ending the 
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31st March 1896, India imported foreign merchandise to the 
value of Rs. 1,931,00,00,000, while during the same period the 
value of her exports amounted to as much as Rs. 3,064,00,00,000. 
Her exports therefore exceeded her imports by Rs. 1,133,00,00,000. 
Of course, the whole of this does not represent so much into the 
pockets of the Indian peasantry. But that Indians, and especially 
Indian cultivators, have materially benefited by this excess of 
export of indigenous produce can he inferred from tin* fact that, 
during the same 61 years, the balance of import of gold over 
export was of the value of Rs. 146,68,00,000. Of this only 
Rs. 2,44,40,000 worth of gold was used during the 61 years in the 
mint for coinage, and the balance' of gold to the value of 
Rs. 144,00,00,000 must have been absorbed bv the people, chiefly in 
making articles of jewellery, which are pawned largely in famine 
times. To take a concrete example like jute, which has gone up 
in price up to Rs. 10 a maund, and 15 maunds being taken as the 
average produce per acre the raiyats’ share of the outturn may be 
regarded as Rs. 100 per acre, while the remaining Rs. 50 are shared 
by the Indian middleman and the European exporter. Boor as the 
Indian raiyat has always been, his poverty is not so intense now 
as it used to be, and he can afford to spend money on little luxuries 
which his forefathers never dreamt of enjoying. The ambition 
of the landless labourer is to buy land and to become an agri¬ 
culturist. The man who earns Rs. 10 or Rs. 12 a month in 
a Calcutta mill also looks forward to saving enough of money for 
buying land and cattle and settling down as an agriculturist. 
Surely agriculture pays, and it is not in that depressed condition 
in which it happens to he in some countries in Europe. 

6. Let me not be misunderstood. 1 do not mean agriculture 
will pay a 6 gentleman.’ It is only by dint of bard labour and 
frugality that the Indian cultivator makes agriculture to pay him. 
If a gentleman were to employ labourers and go in for ordinary 
farming, be will find these labourers (so industrious when working 
for themselves) sleeping over his work and accomplishing very 
little when pretending to he doing work actually in bis presence. 
He can never compete with the actual cultivators in ordinal’)* 
agriculture as by their frugality and industry they will be able to 
get their outturn at a smaller cost and thus undersell him. He 
may succeed with a new crop, but only for a time. When the 
cultivator finds out how he grows it, and where lie sells it, he (the 
cultivator) will grow it at a smaller cost and put it on the market 
at a smaller price. I have taught scientific methods of sericulture 
during 11 years to a large number of persons, among whom are 
a number of actual cocoon-rearers. It is these latter alone who 
are carrying out the new methods with profit, while all the 
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'educated men who have gone in for it have lost money. In a 
climate like that of India, agricultural industry is unsuitable for 
gentlemen for 7 months out of the 12, and a man who cannot be 
in the field with his labourers can never make agriculture to pay. 

7. Capitalists and educated men can derive profit from agri¬ 
cultural pursuit by acting as middlemen,— finding land, seed, 
manure and appliances for cultivators, and using their labour and 
their cattle and sharing with them the profits. Cultivation by 
partnership is indeed a well-recognised system in Bengal, and, if 
trained agriculturists go in for it largely, this system may prove to 
be of the highest benefit in introducing superior staples and 
superior methods of cultivation. One has, say, 500 bighas of land, 
lie gets some cultivators of the neighbourhood to go in partner¬ 
ship with him and to give him half the produce. He gives them 
seed, well-selected and of superior kinds ; he finds them superior 
appliances for irrigation, hoeing, thrashing and winnowing; he 
buys for them manures, and he takes half the crop for himself. 
He knows how to store his crop secure against insects, and he 
sells it for seed again at twice the price at which he would have 
sold his crop at harvest time. This would he an improvement over 
the ordinary system of cultivation by partnership. 

8. Then, by the employment of capital, one can compete 
successfully with cultivators in such agricultural, or rather in¬ 
dustrial pursuits, as require huge outlay at the start. Two 
graduates of Saidapet College are making large profits by starting 
dairies. The manufacture of cheese, butter and y/J, with appli¬ 
ances that cannot he ordinarily purchased by cultivators, would 
prove remunerative to a man with a capital. The beautiful method 
of sugar manufacture devised by Mr. S. M. Hadi, m.r.a.c., of 
Cawnpore, can be adopted in practice by men with capital of a few 
thousand rupees. Fruit-farming also would probably pay well, if 
the fruits could he preserved by desiccation or crystallization. 
Fruits and vegetables can be preserved by a rapid process of desic¬ 
cation. This is an industry which, properly developed, is likely to 
have an important f uture before it. The abundance of one year 
can be preserved from rotting for consumption in another year. 

9. But some of the students of the agricultural classes will 
have to do with agriculture and agriculturists in the capacity of 
Revenue Officers. The knowledge of agriculture is of great 
value for Revenue Officers and District Engineers. When the 
Director of the Agricultural Department, or the Reporter of 
Economic Products, or any expert officer of Government, seeks 
any information of an agricultural character, or any samples, 
he usually refers to District Officers for such information or 
■samples. The District Officers consult their Deputies or the 
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District Engineers, and they (the District Officers) usually find 
out how ignorant their subordinate officers are regarding the 
circumstances and the wants of tlle cultivators. Revenue Officers 
and District Engineers with an agricultural training are likely 
to acquire some sympathy for the masses of the population who are 
employed in producing the staff of life, and whose interests 
these officers are now too apt to forget or to ignore. A mere 
literary and scientific training gives one little knowledge of 
the immediate surroundings, in the midst of which one’s lot is 
likely tu be cast in actual life, and little aptitude in dealing with 
such surroundings, in official capacity. The agricultural statistics 
which ought to he of great value in estimating the resources of 
the people in times of famine, being compiled by men who have 
very little practical acquaintance with land and its produce, and 
who, owing partly to the very education they have received, are 
accustomed to take so little interest in such questions, and get out 
of touch with the masses, were found to he of little use during the last 
famine in liengal. The famine programmes, annually prepared in 
anticipation of famine by District Engineers, were found wide of 
the mark and they were, in practice, ignored. The district staffs 
may in future be manned by officers who have received not only a 
literary and scientific education, but who have been accustomed to 
see and handle the things with which they will he ordinarily sur¬ 
rounded in their practical life. Such officers will be able to draw up 
famine programmes in an intelligent manner after ascertaining local 
conditions, and enquiring of the cultivators themselves if they had 
any works to suggest, which might protect against failure, certain 
tracts. In certain localities, I know of cultivators who have been 
accustomed to cut across roads and bunds, admitting water into 
their fields, for protection of their crops. They have been fruitless¬ 
ly applying for years to the District Engineer for a sluice-gate here, 
a channel there ; and for permission to open a lock-gate, a little 
earlier or a little later than usual, and so on. Having an eye to 
the protection of crops, officers with rural training will he able 
to shape their famine programme and their annual programme 
in the interest of cultivators. How many District Engineers 
there are who utterly ignore the interest of the cultivator, and 
who simply look upon questions from a road or a bund point 
of view only ! As Deputy Collectors in charge of Government 
estates, officers with agricultural training will recognise the posi¬ 
tion of Government as a model zemindar for the I'/ias mahal 
raiyats, and they will know how to utilise the “ Khas Mahal 
Improvement Fund” to the best advantage. Government can 
depend upon their initiating the “ khas mahal ” tenants, under 
their charge, to at least one permanent improvement, for which 
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they will he always grateful to Government and to the officers 
concerned, specially in times of famine. If, for instance, they 
can induce the “ khas mahal ” tenants under their charge to grow 
tapioca roots, and teach them to use the roots for food and to 
extract flour out of them, they will have done some permanent 
good, and they will have saved those tenants perhaps for all times 
from the jaws of famine. As managers of Court of Wards Estates, 
officers with agricultural training will have ample opportunities of 
utilising the allotment annually made for agricultural improve¬ 
ments. by introducing well-thought-out reforms. They will find 
in most places it is some practicable method of irrigation that the 
raivat needs, and, if they can give him a canal here, a well there, 
a windmill somewhere else, and teach him how to lift water from 
small depths and great depths with fairly cheap appliances, the 
outlay they will incur on account of the estate they may happen to 
manage, may protect a certain precarious tract for all time to 
come, from drought and failure of crops. In many parts of Bengal 
where water in wells is available at the driest season within 20 or 
25 feet from the surface, the introduction of the most inexpensive 
method prevalent in the Western (’oast of India from Dwarka to 
Katnagiri of lifting water with hand and foot by means of a primi¬ 
tive Persian wheel, would become the means of giving an impetus 
to the cultivation of rabi crops, which are more or less ignored 
in Bengal. 

10. And the educating influence of such innovations, even 
on the Indian raivat, who is proverbially conservative, though 
slow, will be lasting. For the raivat, though conservative, is 
only obliged to he so on account of his poverty. He cannot 
afford to lose money by launching out on mere speculations. 
But if the benefits of some practicable methods are •demon¬ 
strated—persistently demonstrated—before his eyes, even he will 
be induced to change his old ways. Have not the cultivators 
taken to growing potatoes and tobacco, and using the Behia mill 
for crushing sugarcane, and the microscope for selecting silkworm 
grain ? You have to treat the raiyat with a little patience and 
you must have confidence in your own methods. 

11. The question of famine in India is mainly a question 
of irrigation, and to manage irrigation properly, one must have 
a fairly solid knowledge of Engineering and of Agricultural 
Science, and looked at in this light, the addition of an agricultural 
course to the Engineering, is a very judicious scheme. It has 
been observed that the productive power of soil diminishes after 
a number of years, where canal water is used too freely for the 
purpose of irrigation, and that localities too freely irrigated with 
canal water, become malarious. The question of well-irrigation 
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is being seriously discussed as probably fraught with greater 
advantage, and along with this must be considered suitable imple¬ 
ments for lifting water from various depths. It is to be hoped 
that in the Engineering College at Ranchi also some provision 
will be made for agricultural training. 

12. On the whole, however, there cannot be the slightest 
doubt that canals have proved the best protection against famine. 
I will quote a few figures from the reports of the Famine Year 
1896-7, to prove that the construction of canals should be 
undertaken, wherever possible, by way of relief work, at any rate, 
in famine times. 

13. In Bengal the capital outlay on canals up to the close 
of 1896-7, had reached a total of Rs. 7,61,23,817. The total 
length of canals in operation was 916 miles, including 738 miles 
used for irrigation, the rest being used for navigation only. 
There were also 2,605 miles of canal distributaries. These 
were capable of irrigating 1,572,005 acres. The receipts for 
1896-7 amounts to Rs. 25,63,047 and the working expenses 
to Rs. 19,37,142, the net revenue being Rs. 6,25,905 against Rs. 
2,45,646 and Rs. 1,38,135 in the two preceding years. The areas 
actually irrigated from these canals in 1896-7 and the two 
previous years were respectively 805,387 acres, 579,933 acres 
and 509,811 acres. The average outturn of paddy per acre from 
canal-irrigated areas may be put down at 24 maunds, representing 
16 maunds of rice. The outturn of grain from the 805,387 acres 
served by canal water may be put down at 12,000,000 maunds. 
The annual consumption of grain per individiual adult being put 
down at 6 maunds, the number of adult units directly saved from 
starvation by canal irrigation in Bengal during the recent famine 
may be calculated to have been two millions. 

14. The figures for the IJ. P., the Punjab, Sind, Bombay 
and Madras are equally or still more satisfactory. In the Punjab 
the whole of the capital outlay of 841 lakhs of rupees has been 
more than recovered, the net revenue up to the end of 1896-7, 
amounting to 865 lakhs of rupees, or taking the interest charge of 
556 lakhs of rupees into account, the State has already recovered 
310 lakhs out of the 841 lakhs spent in irrigation works in the 
Punjab. In 1896-7, the gross revenue exceeded 109 lakhs, 
while the working expenses were below 31 lakhs, leaving a net 
profit of about 78£ lakhs to the State, which is equivalent to 9*34 per 
cent, on the capita] invested. The area irrigated in the Punjab in 
that famine year was 4,621,000 acres, viz., one-fifth of the total 
cultivated area of the province. Of this 1,441,000 acres were 
under wheat (which alone must have saved between three and four 
million persons from starvation). The total quantity of food-crops 
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of all kinds raised by canal water in the Punjab in 189(1-7 sufficed 
to feed millions of people or a quarter of the entire population 
of that province. But the area actually irrigated does, not 
represent the whole that is possible to irrigate and grow food- 
grains on. The capital outlay on canal works, though enormous, 
represents but a small fraction of the benefit rendered to 
agriculture through their means. The value of the crops raised 
by canal irrigation in the Punjab in 1896-97 alone was estimated 
at 1,508 lakhs of rupees, viz., nearly twice the amount of the 
whole capital outlay incurred from the commencement : the value 
per acre being estimated at Its. 33, while the water-rate levied 
was Its. 3-4. The figures for more recent years lire still more 
encouraging, the interest on capital working up to more than 
10 per cent. Even a canal like the Eden (’anal in Bengal, 
which has not as vet proved remunerative, has brought immense 
benefit to the countrv, and the water-rate has been raised lately 
without, any opposition worth speaking of, so that profit may bp 
expected in future. 

15. A knowledge of agricultural science will enable one to 
.avoid bringing about a deterioration of soil by canal irrigation. 
Irrigation-water judiciously used adds to the fertility of the soil, 
while injudiciously and lavishly used, it can wash the good 
gradually out of the soil and render the locality unhealthy at the 
same time. The cultivator will take 9 /y of water if he can get it, 
though t" to 6" according to the season of the year will do him 
more good than 9”, leaving the fertility of the soil in tact, and the 
locality free from malaria. It is in the direction of extension, ot 
canal works that agricultural engineers can be most usefully 
employed. 

16. It is somewhat, unfortunate, however, that, in this as in 
every other country, agricultural education is being taken 
advantage of almost exclusively by persons, who are not directly 
interested in agriculture. Neither the farm labourer, nor the 
farmer, nor the landed proprietor, cares, as a rule, for agricultural 
education. Agricultural Colleges and Schools in almost every 
country are crammed either by place-seekers or by town-bred men, 
who fancy they can make their fortune by scientific farming or by 
cattle-ranching. In other countries such men do occasionally 
turn out successful farmers or colonists. But in India the caste 
system lias ingrained and stamped in different classes different 
-abilities and disabilities in such an indelible manner, that the 
priestly and writer castes who generally go in for high education 
are ah initio unfit subjects for agricultural training and the 
high education they go in for makes them less suitable for an 
agricultural pursuit. Their instincts, their habits of body 
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and of mind, are not suitable for agricultural occupation. 
They are eminently fitted for other paths of life, but not for 
success in agricultural pursuits. It is doubly important there¬ 
fore for India that the right classes of people should be 
encouraged to receive agricultural education, that the benefit 
derived by them may easily filter down to their fellow-caste- 
men in rural tracts. To expect the benefits of agricultural 
education to filter down to rural tracts from the prospective 
gardens, farms and plantations that the Bengali or the Mahratta 
k gentleman’ may establish, after receiving agricultural education 
of a high order, is a far-fetched hope. Vernacular education, on 
the other hand, has spread so far in rural tracts in Bengal, that 
we can now find many actual cultivators who have passed the 
Middle Vernacular or even the Normal School Examinations. 
They are quite capable of receiving a .systematic training in 
agriculture, and these are the men who will have influence among 
their lellow-caste-men. In dealing with agricultural pupils of the 
cultivator class a great deal of patience, a great deal of svmpathv, 
is at first needed. But when once a headway has been made 
among them, agricultural progress will come directly through 
their agency. It is therefore of great importance to induce, by 
the offer of suitable scholarships or otherwise, sons of bond fnh> 
cultivators who have passed the Middle Vernacular and Normal 
School Examinations, to come for special agricultural training to a 
central institution, and then go back to their respective villages. 
Such men will not feel disappointed if they cannot secure Govern¬ 
ment appointments. Training a hundred men of this sort by the 
judicious allotment of a hundred scholarships, will have far more 
effect in ameliorating the agricultural condition of this province 
than training a dozen University graduates annually, who will 
probably give up all connection with agriculture in disgust, if they 
fail to secure Government appointments. It is by the spread of 
agricultural education rather than by reduction of revenue demand 
or opening of agricultural banks that the question of famine must 
be met. There is no occasion for the raiyat to starve when there 
is a shorter rainfall, but the raiyat does not know how he can help 
himself. He must be taught. So, while a class has been properly 
established in Bengal for higher training in agriculture given 
to a few University graduates and engineers or surveyors with the 
object of employing them as Government officers in certain special 
capacities in which agricultural knowledge is needed, it must not 
be forgotten that the more important scheme, of giving a thoroughly 
practical agricultural training in a properly equipped farm, to the 
actual cultivator, is yet to follow. It is the want of such a scheme 
of education that is really at the bottom of the small amount of 
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practical success the agricultural departments have attained 
hitherto. 

17. The object of agriculture is the production of food and 
other essential requirements of man, and the aim of the science 
of agriculture is the production in the best condition, of the 
greatest amount of produce, in the shortest space of time, at the 
least cost and with the smallest deterioration of land. The sciences 
helpful to this end are: (1) Geology and Mineralogy (some 
knowledge of which is required in understanding Part I of this 
hook) ; (2) Mechanics and Hydrostatics (<j\ Part II) ; (M) Botany 
(rj\ Part III) ; (4) Chemistry (r/‘ Parts IV & VII) ; (f>) Veteri¬ 
nary Science (rf\ Part V) ; ((>) Zoology (<l\ Part VI) ; (7) 
Bacteriology (r/‘ Part VI) and (8) Political Economy (</. 
Part Vlllf. 
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SOILS. 


CHAPTER I. 

Geological Strata. 

[General character of strata, how formed: Onltr definite: Stratified and 
unstratified rocks ; Strata from below upwards. Lower and Upper Muyma ; 
the Azoic rocks ; the Yindhyan system : the Mesozoic and Neozoic 
epochs ; Recent strata : Latente. Strata from top to bottom. Summary.) 

If wo it Kike borings into the earth or study railway cuttings 
by hill-sides, we find the earth’and rocks exposed are of dijferent 
character ami consist cunt* and we notice, as a rule, well-marked 
stratifications both in the loose earth and the hard rocks so ex¬ 
posed. The deepest mine is only about ^ a mile in depth, and 
so we can study the soils and rocks only of the outer crust of the 
earth. As the rocks, however, do not always occur in horizontal 
layers , and as the crust of the earth has evidently undergone 
violent contortions, we are able actually to study rocks situated 
down to a depth of about 20 miles, on the very surface of the 
earth. In other words, there are rocks oil the surface of the 
earth which would have been buried 20 miles deep had not 
violent eruptions hromjht them up to the surface. The evidences 
for’ such eruptions are numerous. We find the temperature of 
the crust of the earth increases by about 1°F. for every 56 ft. of 
depth. The deeper we go down in a mine the warmer it is, 
and we can only imagine how hot it is 20 miles below the surface 
of the earth. It is over 2000°F. a temperature at which all 
minerals and rocks must be in a fluid and disturbed condition. 
We have further evidence of this internal heat in hot-springs, earth¬ 
quakes and volcanoes. Earthquakes and volcanic eruptions were 
very much more violenf in past ages than they are now. Take, for 
instance, the Deccan trap formation, 200,000 square miles in area 
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and as nnicli as (>,000 ft. deep in some places. The volcanic outburst 
that resulted in this deposit must have been most fearful. But all 
over the earth's crust we have evidence of contortions and disloca¬ 
tions of the strata that form the outer crust of the earth, which point 
to very great heat acting from within the bowels of the earth. This 
heat gradually becoming less, in other words, the earth getting 
cooler and cooler, the disturbances on the earth’s surface have also 
become less and less. At one time the heat and the disturbances 
in the shape of earthquakes and dislocations were so great that no 
plant or animal could have lived on the .surface 4 of the earth. 
Gradually the surface getting cooler and quieter, plant and animal 
lives made their appearance. But thousands ami perhaps millions 
of years ('lapsed before the surface of the earth became lit for 
human habitation. It is supposed that our planet was originally 
a portion of the sun, and that it was spitted out by the sun by a 
violent centrifugal action. This nebulous or fluid mass of burning 
and revolving matter has been gradually getting cooler and cooler 
and solidifying from the surface downwards. The composition of 
the whole of the solid crust of the earth can be studied and even 
of a portion of the fluid 4 magma,’ as it is called, lying underneath 
the crust, as volcanic, action has exposed to the surface not only 
the solid strata but also the liquid magma below. 

ID. Geologists have found out in the midst of all the'contortions 
and dislocations to which the outer crust of the earth has boon 
subjected for ages past, that the strata forming the crus! occur in a 
certain definite order all over the earth’s surface. In England 
these strata occur in beautiful regularity from IS. E. to N. W., the 
newer formations at the S. E. and the older formations at the 
N. AV. In other countries although these strata do not occur in 
such regular succession exposed to the surface, the same order can 
be traced all over the surface of the earth. 

20. If we study the character of the rocks so exposed in 
succession, either vertically in cuttings or horizontally as we pass 
from field to field, and district to district, we find two classes 
of rocks, stratified and unstratified. Unstratified rocks are 
igneous in origin , i.e., thrown up from the burning bowels of the 
earth. The stratified rocks have been formed by fin rial, lacustrine 
or marine action , sedimentation ., stratification under pressure and 
infiltration of substances acting as mortar. Heat also played an 
important part in the formation of some sedimentary rocks. 
These are called met amorphic rocks or schists. 

21. Studying the geological strata from below upwards, we find 
the following order prevailing in the deposition of these strata :— 

The first , that is, the lowermost stratum, may be called the 
Lower Magma. These are basic rocks rich in earthy bases and 
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oxides of iron. Volcanic action lias exposed this deep liquid layer 
to the surface of the earth in the form of Basalt, Dolerite and 
Zeolite. Greenstones and Basalts generally are called /m^-rocks 
as they occur in the form of steps on hill-sides. The solidification 
of the Lower Magma taking place after volcanic eruption on 
the surface of the earth, they occur chiefly as volcanic rocks. 
These volcanic eruptions did not take place in the earliest 
geological ages, hut later on. The first eruptions took place from 
the Upper Magma, i.e., the lighter siliceous or acidic layers. The 
Basalts are found chiefly in the mesozoic and neozoic formations 
of which we will speak later on. All over the plains of Deccan 
occur trap-rocks, usually in horizontal layers of fi to SH) feet, each 
layer being a separate lava deposit evidencing a succession of 
volcanic eruptions. The total depth of these successive deposits 
of trap reaches in some places to 5,000 or ( 1,000 feet, and the total 
area covered bv these trap-rocks is about 200,000 square miles. 
The minerals found in trap-rocks are Quartz, (Jhalcedony, Agate, 
Jasper, Limestone and Zeolites. Soils formed from deeomftos/tton 
of t ritj>-nodes ar<' nahnudl// rer// fertile, lodmj rich in s/l/ra, alumina , 
//*<>//, Inne . muf/nes/a, />ofas/t y jdtosjdiafes and soda. The celebrated 
Blaek-cotton-soil or lienor of ►Southern and Central India was 
formed out of trap-rocks probably in shallow fresh-water lakes. 
The volcanic eruptions which have given rise to the lava and tuff 
formations of Southern India, took place in the cretacious period, 
and the absence of volcanic craters in these regions, shows that 
the eruptions wore fissure-eruptions giving rise to plateaux instead 
of hills of Basalt. Where the limestone rocks of the cretaceous 
period appear at or near the surface, e.g., in the region round 
the Temple of Soninath in Kathiwar, the fertility of the soil 
is most striking, and the crops obtained of onions, carrots, lucerne, 
brin jals, efii/lies and jo tear, are most heavy. 

: 2nd. —The i fj>er Manma resting on the Lower Magma is 
lighter and is mainly composed of Silica. This stratum is 
therefore called Siliceous or Acidic Magma. It is mainly Plutonic, 
he., solidified by slow cooling under pressure, and occurring, in 
consequence, in the form of coarse-grained crystals compacted 
together in the form of granite. Acidic rocks occasionally occur 
as volcanic rocks, e.g., Trachyte, Obsidian and Pumice. The 
presence of Plutonic granite or Volcanic Trachyte, Obsidian and 
Pumice, is an indication of the earliest geological formation. 
They usually intrude into gneiss and it is sometimes difficult to 
distinguish between intruded dykes or veins of granite and 
metamorphic schists owing to gneissose structure of some of these 
granite veins. Veins and dykes of granite occur throughout the 
vast metamorphic or gneissose rocks of India, all along the 
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Himalayas, in the Arravali hills, and mainly in the Deccan. 
Granite consists of Quartz, Mica and Felspar, in varying propor¬ 
tions. Quartz and Mica are not of much value as fertilizers, but 
Felspar is. Soils formed out of granite are therefore less fertile 
than those formed out of Basalt. But there are whole hills of 
feldspathie granite near Rajmahal at the foot of which are some of 
the most fertile tracts of land suitable for rice, melons and mustard. 

The Acidic rocks contain 00 to 75 °/ a of Si0 2 , the basic rocks 
less than 50%. The acidic rocks are light, and more infusible, while 
the basic, rocks are very heavy and of '.fine texture, and they are 
not so infusible. The principal acidic rocks are : - Granite , Felsife, 
Obsidian , Pumice, Syenite, Trachyte and Poryhyrife. The 
principal basic rocks are Basalt, Dole rite, Diorite and (iabbro 
(containing Diallage and Labradorite). 

3rd. — The Azoic or met amoryhiv rocks. —These consist of gneiss, 
miea-scliist and clay-slate, formed by the joint action of sedimenta¬ 
tion in water and compaction by heat. They are called Azoic 
because no trace of life has been discovered in them. There are 
three distinct systems of Azoic rocks which from above downwards 
may be called the Vindhyan, the Sub-mctamorphic and the 
Metamorphic. The Vindhyan system consists of sandstones, 
limestones, shale and iron pyrites, and the dendritic markings of 
earthy manganese oxide which may be easily mistaken for fossil 
plants, are characteristic of this system. The Sub-metamorphic 
system consists of quartzite, sandstone, slate, shale and limestone 
of more igneous or crystalline appearance. The older and still 
more crystalline rock which abounds in Southern India is called 
gneiss. More than half the Peninsular area is on gneiss. From 
Cape Comorin to Colgong on the Ganges, a distance of 1,400 
miles with a mean width of 350 miles or an area of nearly 500,000 
square miles, is composed of gneiss or soils formed mainly out of 
gneiss. Patches of newer strata occur here and there on the 
gneiss. The Bundelkhand gneiss is the oldest of all. Gneiss also 
occurs in the Himalayas, in the Chutia Nagpur Division and in 
Assam. It is composed of Quartz, Felspar, Hornblende, Chlorite 
and Mica, all or only two of which minerals may be present. 
Lead, silver, garnet, corundum and diamond are occasionally 
found in Azoic rocks. The lead-ore or Galena of Bhagalpur is 
argentiferous. Lead-ores occur in Chutia Nagpur also. Diamond 
occurs chiefly in the lower Vindhyan rocks. The greatest depth 
of the Azoic system is 20,000 feet. The soils are somewhat 
better than granitic soils, but mica schists which contain no 
felspar, but only quartz and mica, are poor. Quite recently 
Apatite has been discovered in the mica mines of Hazaribagh,—a 
fact which is of considerable agricultural importance. 
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4/A.—Above the Y T indhyan system which represents a transi¬ 
tion between the true metamorphic gneiss and the true sedimentary 
rocks of the Lower Silurian system which are marked with ripples, 
come the J'alaozoie rods. The Palaeozoic period is characterised 
by the first appearance of life, though the remains of very few 
animals have been discovered in the older of these rocks. A few 
zoophytes, trilobites and graptolites and some shells called 
Oldhamia are the fossil remains found in them. The greatest depth 
of the Lower Silurian rocks, as these older rocks are called, is about 
oO,000 feet, and of the Upper Silurians about 108,000 feet. The 
Lower Silurian rocks consist of shales, sandstones, limestones and 
conglomerates. This system is scarcely represented in India. 
Lower Silurian beds are found overlying the Himalayan gneiss. 
The Upper Silurian system consists of the Old-red-sandstone 
(1)0,000 feet), the Parhoniferons rocks (15,000 feet) and the Permian 
aroujt (3,000 feet) or the JSew-red-saudstone. Of these the Car¬ 
boniferous rocks are chiefly represented in India. These consist 
of encrinitic limestones, shallow beds of sandstone, and coal 
measures. The coal measures of Bengal are of great importance, 
and coal in them being associated with iron and limestone, their 
importance as centres of manufacture is evident. Coal exists 
in an igneous or crystalline form called graphite in the older meta¬ 
morphic formations, e.g.. in the district of Sambalpur, and it exists 
as coal in Carboniferous rocks and in the later tertiary formations 
also, and in the recent formations as peat. Peat can be dug out, 
of a depth of only 20 feet in places south of Calcutta. The coal 
of Bengal is characterised by the usual fossils of the carboniferous 
systems, r/*., lepidodendron and calainite. The Raniganj coal-fields 
(unbrace an area of about 500 square miles, the Barrakar coal-fields 
about 220 square miles and the Jheria coal-fields about 200 square 
miles. The depth of some of the Raniganj coal seams is 70 to 80 
ieet. The Bengal carboniferous rocks come under what is called 
the Gondu'cma st/sfem. Palaeozoic animals were mostly marine. 
The fishes of this period were characterised by bone armour-plates. 
The soils of this system are indifferent, better than granite soils, 
but poorer than basaltic and alluvial soils. Soils of the Old-red- 
sandstone where limestones abound are rich, but they are scarcely 
represented in India. There is not much to choose between the 
gneissose soils of the Chutia Nagpur Division and the soils of 
the coal-fields of Kurd wan and Manbhum. As a rule, they are 
indifferent soils. 

Qondwana st/stem :—The upper strata of the Pakcozoic and 
the lower strata of the Mesozoic groups in India (be., from Juras¬ 
sic down to Carboniferous rocks) are included under the Gond- 
wana system. They have been probably deposited by rivers and 
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are chiefly composed of sandstones and shales. Plant remains an* 
common but not animal remains. The Ra jmehal hills, the Damodar 
Valley, the Tributary Mehals of Orissa and Ohhatishgarh, Ghutia 
Nagpur and the U pper Son Valley, and the Satpura range at the Go- 
da very basin, are the localities representing the Gondwana system. 

of h .— The .1 fesozoic epoch — Air-breathing animals which first 
made their appearance at the close of the Paheozoic epoch, 
appeared in abundance at the Mesozoic epoch. The lowest group 
of this epoch is called the Triassie group (about 2,300 feet in maxi¬ 
mum thickness). The next higher is called the Oolitic (about 
4,500 feet in maximum thickness) and the topmost group is (allied 
the Ccetaceous (maximum thickness, 11,000 feet ). Fossil remains oi 
Labyrinthodon reptiles have been discovered in the Damodar Valley 
above the coal-fields of the Panchet bills. Those are characteris¬ 
tic of the Triassie period. They have been also discovered in the 
Central Provinces of India : but Triassie rocks occur chiefly in the 
North-Western Himalayas, when* they occur to the thickness of 
1,000 to 2,000 feet. The Oolitic group of rocks is subdivided into 
(1) Li as sic. (2) Jurassic and (3) Oolitic proper. Monstrous reptiles 
(Ichthyosaurus. Plesiosaurus and Pterodactylo) were the prevailing 
animals of this period. The ammonite and belemnite of the Him¬ 
alayas are Oolitic. The shales and limestones of the Himalayas 
are both Liassic and Oolitic. The Ra jmehal lulls which abound 
in fossil plants are Jurassic. The cretaceous system is not re¬ 
presented at all in Bengal, though portions of the Nizam’s domi¬ 
nion and of the Bombay Presidency and also of Assam belong to 
this syslem. Tracts rich in fossil remains are very fertile, also 
those where gneiss and limestone meet. 

6th.- The Neozoic epoch follows the mesozoic, and at this epoch 
for the first time we come across remains of animals and plants allied 
to those of the present time. The trilobito of* the Silurian period, 
the peculiar bony-armoured fish of fhe Red-sandstone, the large 
club-mosses and reeds of the carboniferous system, the huge 
reptiles of the Oolite*, the ammonites of the Lias and the chalk, give 
place to new forms of life. Only 3 to i°/ o of the Tertiary plants and 
animals of the earliest strata are modern ; about IS / 0 of the plants 
and animals of the middle tertiary period are modern, and there is 
no distinct gap between the close of the tertiary period and the 
recent period. The lowest tertiary period is called Eocene when 
the existing forms of life are first seen. The middle period is 
called Miocene , and the uppermost tertiary period is called Pliocene . 
The nummulitic limestone formations of the Himalayas, often 
attaining a height of 16,000 feet, arc marine and Eocene. Mammals 
appeared first in the Miocene period, and the extensive fossil re¬ 
mains of the Siwalik range belong to this period. The Sivatherium 
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doer is tlie characteristic fossil of this period. Gangetic cro¬ 
codiles and land turtles of modern times also occurred, and a 
huge but extinct species of tortoise, a shell of which can be seen 
in the Indian Museum. In the Pliocene period man Hrst made 
his appearance, and agate knives have been discovered in the 
upper (rodavery characteristic of this period. The greatest depth 
of the Tertiary group of rocks is 9,000 feet. 

If ft. -—Between the Indus and the Brahmaputra there lies a vast 
alluvial plain which consists mainly of Miocene and Pliocene 
Tertiary deposits. These are the Rnunf Formal ions, the com¬ 
mencement of this period being coeval with the first appearance of 
man. I n Bengal, though some of the other systems are represented, 
as we have already indicated, we arc 1 mainly concerned with these 
alluvial post-tertiary and recent deposits. The post-tertiarv 
(Hartal or l*lr/stor(mr period is probably not. represented in Bengal, 
except at the Himalayas down to a height of 3,000 feet. 

S/A.— Lalerih'. The origin of laterite and it< position in the 
geological -y>tem are subjects of some dispute. Laterite is porous 
argillaceous rock much impregnated with iron peroxide, >ome 
containing as much as 2o to oo°/ 0 of iron. The iron exists chiefly 
as limonite or hydrated peroxide. The surface of laterite after ex¬ 
posure is covered with a. brown or blackish brown crust of limo¬ 
nite, hut the rock when freshly broken is mottled with tints of brown, 
red and yellow and a considerable proportion consists of white 
clay which contains no iron. Examples of all these forms are to be 
met with at Garb beta in the district, of Midnapur. The exposed 
■surface is pitted with hollows and irregularities caused by washing 
away of softer portions. The rock has a seoreaceous and volcanic 
appearance, especially as it is associated usually with basalt and 
other igneous rocks. But it is now s usuallv believed to be of 
detrital origin produced from other rocks, igneous and sedimen¬ 
tary. The high-level laterite of Central and Western India does 
not appear to be detrital in origin as the iron is not sandy. 
The low-level laterite of Bengal is mixed up with sand, quartz, 
pebbles, ferruginous sandy clay and gravel. The high-level later¬ 
ite always caps the highest lava flow, which makes the subject of 
its origin so difficult, to understand. Probably the laterite has 
been formed from the disintegrated stuffs and scoria*, rearranged by 
the action of water. As laterite resists the disintegrating action 
of the atmosphere longer than any form of basaltic rock, the high- 
level hiterite still caps the basalt. The low-level laterite is pro¬ 
bably the detritus of the high-level laterite. The action of rain 
and streams having carried away tin* lighter sand and clay, the 
heavy iron-sand is left as laterite and to this may be due the con¬ 
centration of the ferruginous element. The age of the low-level 
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laterite is certainly post-tertiary, though that of tile high-level 
laterite is uncertain, the origin of tliis late rite being uncertain. 

9 f/i.—AlhrnaI ({('jHiMts and Jiloim mud .*.—Blown sand 
torins the soil of places dost* to the sea, and its deposit 
is quite recent. Alluvial deposits will be dealt with in the next 
Chapter. 

22. It should be noted that (1) (’lay, (2) Sand, (3) Gravel. 
(4) Feat, (f>) Shell-marl and (6) Marine ooze of recent formation are 
analogous respectively to (1) Shale, (2) Sandstone, (3) Con¬ 
glomerate, (4) Coal, (f>) Limestone and (6) Chalk of old geological 
formations. The older the sedimentary rocks the more compact, 
they arc. But their age is determined chiefly by fossils. 

23. The strata of tin* crust of the earth from the top to 
the bottom or from the most recent to the oldest, mav he 
graphically represented as below :— 


A. \KOZOI< 


B. 


Mksozok 


(’. PAL.Kozore 


D. Azoic 


Pox/-Tertiary j 


TerHary 


(H>li fie 


l ’lifter 

Silurian 


Kecent (1st). 

. Pleistocene pJnd). 
(Pliocene (3rd). 

\ Miocene (4th). 
v Eocene (5th). 


) Cuddalore 
I rocks. 


(•retaceous (0th). 

(Oolitic proper (Tth). 

• Jurassic (8th). 

( Liassic (9th). 

Triassic (10th). 

I Permian (11th1 
Carboniferous (Pith), j 
fold -red-sandstone (13th). 

Lower Silurian (14th). 


(londwana 
system. 


Vindhyan (15th). 
Sah-mefmnoryhir 

Met amor/due j 


(10th). 

Peninsular Gneiss (17th). 
Bnndelkluind Gneiss (18th). 


24. The following summary of the characters of the eco¬ 
logical strata as they particularly refer to India mav he found 
useful :— 


A. Xko/oic. 

Ij/. Recent.— Blown sands, alluvium, thivitile and marine, including deltas 
and lagoons, laterite and gravels. Example *—the united Delta"of the 
Ganges and the Brahmaputra, covering a space of 50,000 to 60,000 square 
miles and a depth of about 500 feet, ami the whole of the Indo-Gaiigetic 
Basin. Veneraf character,— tine sands and clay with occasional pebbles or 
pebble-beds, beds of peat and remains of trees, but no trace of marine 
organism. 

2nd. Pleistocene or (, facial period.— Erratic boulders and moraines in the 
Himalayas and Upper Punjab. Modern fauna. 

3rd. Piioeeue jteriod.—Soft massive sandstone, also clays and conglomerates all 
fresh water, resting on the Nuramulitie limestones. Example,— Siwalik-beds 
full of fossil remains of animals, chiefly mammals allied to modern fauna • 
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also in Sindh, the Punjab, the North-West Provinces of India, also along a 
narrow strip of hills from the Jhelnm to the Brahmaputra in the Sub- 
Himalayan region, 1,500 miles long and 12 to 15,000 feet in thickness. 

4///. Miocene Marine sands, shales, clays with gypsum, sandstones and highly 
fossiliferous hands of limestones. Uppermost beds are clays with gypsum 
containing estuarine shells. This period is represented in Sindh. 

•">//<. Eocene. —Sandstones, probably fresh-water ; also marine limestones passing 
into sandstones and shales ; Nummulitic limestones ; clays with gypsum and 
Lignite abounding in marine fauna. Examples in Sindh, the Punjab, Orissa 
Coast, Assam and Burmah. 


1». JIkso/.ok 1 . 

\\ih. Cretaceous or Chalky system 11,000 feet.— Here and there in the Himalayas, 
especially in Assam, but all over the Indian Peninsula, where it is covered 
over in the middle and east by the Deccan basalt, which is the volcanic lava 
of this period. 

1th. Oolitic, proper — Ammonite and Bellemnite of the Himalayas 
in H imalayan shales and limestones. 

. Hth. Jurassic .—Rajmehal hills (characterised by Fossil plants) and 

i I Upper Panchet Series. 

4 ,owuhh > . 9 ^ [yi.assir.~~ Shales and Limestones of the Himalayas. Lower 

I beds of the Rajmehal hills and the Lias of India belong to 
the Gondwana system. 

U)///. Triassic ~ Lower Panchet Series of the Damodar Valley showing remains 
2,800 feet. of Labyrinthodon reptiles, also Valleys of the Central Provinces 
and of North-West, Himalayas, where they attain to a thickness 
of 1,000 to 2,000 feet chiefly in North Kashmir and the Salt 
Range of the Punjab. The Fossils are like those of the Alpine 
Trias. Belong to the Gondwana system. 


(\ Paleozoic. 


11 ///. Permian if roup or New-red-sandstone.— Thick beds of sandstones and 
8,000 feet, shales of fhivitile origin. Belong to the Gondwana system. The 
Lower Series are the Talchir and Damuda rocks which corres¬ 
pond with the Permian rocks of Europe. 

12Z/i. Carboniferous system. —Raniganj, Barrakar and dheria fields. Belong 
15,000 feet, to the Gondwana system. 

18. Old-Red-Sandstone.— Scarcely represented in India. 

00 , 000 / 061 . 

14/,//. Lower Silurian. —Shales, limestones, sandstones and conglomerates. 
80,000/0*7. Scarcely represented in India. Found on the top of Himalayan 
gneiss. 


1). Azoic. 

15/7/ /o 1 S//j. A reha an rock :Oldest known rocks of India are gneiss underlying 
20 , 000 / 00 /. the ancient Pakuozoic rocks. They belong to two periods. The 
Older or Bundelkhand Gneiss (18th) is covered unconformably by 
certain transition or Sub-metaraorphie rocks (called also Vin- 
dhyan system of rocks) which (15th) as they approach the Younger 
Gneiss become altered (10t h) and intersected by Granite intrusions. 
The Younger or Peninsular Gneiss (17th) is also uneonformable 
to the Older Gneiss. In West Himalayas both the Gneisses occur. 
The Upper Himalayan Gneiss (10th) is formed by the metamor¬ 
phism of Older Paheozoic rocks. The Lower Himalayan Gneiss is 
truly Archsean. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Su'KEACK-G EULOGY OF THE BENGAL DISTRICTS. 


[The Old and New Alluvial tracts : Laterite region and Jatcritc patches : glacial 
boulders : the two Cuddalore bands ; Tertiary and Cretaceous regions (in 
Eastern Bengal, Assam and Orissa Hills) ; (Joinlwana deposits consisting of 
(1) Rajmehal trap (from Raniganj Northwards and Westwards through 
Birbhum, Damodar Valley to Hazaribagh, also in Cuttack, in the Son Valiev, 
and in Palamau), (2) ilurassie beds of Rajmelial, (3) Rancher and Diibrajpui 
rocks, (1) Barrakar rocks including coal, (.') Talehirs and (6) Damndas 
(Raniganj to Chanda); Upper Vindhyans of Chmiar; Lower Vindhvan^ 
in the Son Valley ; transition rocks in Manblmin and Singhbhnm ; gneiss 
and granitic intrusions in Chntia Nagpur Oivision and Monghyr : I>ome- 
giieiss : trap-dykes rare in Bengal gneiss; Bengal trap—(1) Cretaceous (W. 
of Chutia Nagpur). (2) Rajmehal and (8) Archa-au (Singhbliurn), j 


Most distric ts of Bengal and Bihar arc alluvial. This allmial 
plain is a portion of the (ndo-Gangetic basin which includes about 
300,000 square miles, or jth of the whole 4 of British India. Jt is 
the richest and most populous tract of land, consisting of clay, 
more or less sandy. Peat, gravels, conglomerate and pure sand 
occur at intervals. Pisolitic concretions of hydrated iron-peroxide 
abound in certain region.". In Dinajpur the nodules of iron-per¬ 
oxide are a< big- as pigeons' eggs : hut usually they are of the -ize 
of peas or even smaller. The alluvium i> classified into Old and 
New. The* older alluvium is at ;i higher level.—in the Run! wan 
Division, in sonu* place.". over KM) feet above the sea-level. The 
newer alluvium occurs near channels of rivers. The* Delta of the 
dances and the Brahmaputra is also new alluvium. No marine* 
fossils have been discovered in this alluvium, though in Calcutta, a 
boring* down to a depth of 481 feet was made*. This boring 
clearly demonstrated that the surface* of tin* land in rhe neighbour¬ 
hood of Calcutta has sunk to a depth of at least 481 feet within 
the recent geological age. Fresh-water shells, pebbles and bits of 
wood that must have occurred at one time at the surface were 
brought out by this boring. The greater portion of the Ganges 
alluvium is Old alluvium containing beds of kunlar or carbonate 
of lime nodule*, and of pisolitic concretions of hydrated 
iron-peroxide. On the western edged the delta of Bengal there 
is a large area of this older alluvium, where the surface is 
somewhat undulating, evidently in consequence of denudation. 
This tract which i> continuous with the newer alluvium of 
East Bengal, com]irises the greater portion of the country to 
the westward of the Bhagirathi and the Hooghly and owes 
its comparative elevation to the deposits from the Mourakshi, 
A jay and Damodar. brought down from the Rajmehal series 
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of hills, 7.c., the range of hills iji Bengal extending north 
and south from the (hinges to the neighbourhood of Suri in 
Bengal and, unlike tlie other members of the Gondwana system, 
is confined to tbe neighbourhood of the eastern margin of the 
Indian peninsula. The Barh country of Bengal and the whole 
of the Bihar alluvium are Old alluvium. The Old alluvium is 
under denudation, though occasional elevation by silt formation, 
due to inundation also occurs in places. The New alluvium is 
ordinarily under formation and it has the tendency to rise, though 
occasional denudation and disappearance of whole tracts of New 
alluvium often takes place in different localities. This general 
depression of Old alluvium and this general elevation of New 
alluvium are to be distinguished from the geological upheaval 
and depression that have taken place in tin* alluvial tracts of 
Bengal since the tertiary period. The elevation of the Tippcra 
bill and tbe coast of Orissa, and the depression of the Gaugetic 
delta by over LSI feet cannot be explained by alluvial action and 
denudation. There i> some evidence* to show that the drainage* 
of the Indo-Gangetie plain took place at 011 c time* by one delta 
only. /•/;., the Delta of the Indus, and that the Gangetie Delta 
has been formed since the depression of the lower part of Bengal, 
facilitating drainage by a second delta. The extensive 4 Aladhu- 
pur jungles of JDacea are probably the* remains of the Old allu¬ 
vium which existed prior to this depression which has resulted 
in the accumulation of New alluvium in the greater portion of 
Bast Bengal. 

2f>. Though tie* prevailing rocks of Bengal and Bihar an* 
Old or New alluvium, there are some important exceptions. 
First of all we will describe the laterite region of Bengal, which 
is also post-tertiary. This laterite region can he traced up from 
Gape Oomorin along the east coast, through Orissa. Midnapur. 
Bunkum. Burdwan, Pirbhum, to the flanks of the Kajmehal 
hills as far as Patna. This fringe of laterite underlies the Old 
alluvium and is older than alluvium. It is often seen capping 
older rocks. This is the High Level Laterite already described 
in Chapter 1. The Low Level Laterite is truly alluvial and ii 
occurs in patches throughout the Old alluvium of the Ganges 
valley. 

27. The Pleistocene or glacial boulders and moraines are 
not represented in Bengal, except in the lower hills of Sikkim, 
Bhutan and Ncpaul. down to a height of about 3,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

28. Next we come across in Bengal a band of the Cuddalore 
group of rocks,—sandstones, grits and clays, underlying laterite, 
from east of Baniganj extending northwards as far a* Suri. These 
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Cuddalore sandstones, etc., are tertiary. At a lower elevation 
in the Sub-Hi malayan range, on the north of .Bengal, there is 
a band of soft massive sandstones, also clays and conglomerates, 
resting on the older tertiary bed of Nummulitic limestone. Thi< 
belongs to the same age as the Cuddalore band from Raniganj 
to Snri. 

29. Next come the Eocene sandstones, Nummulitic limestones, 
the cretaceous rocks, and the pre-tertiary slates and sandstones that 
are found in the Chittagong. Tippera, (Jaro and Manipur hills. 
Tertiary rocks prevail in these hills which were probably elevated 
at the post-tertiary age about the same time as the Cangetic delta 
from Rajmehal to the Caro hills was depressed. 

30. The Jurassic system is next represented in Bengal in 
the Ra jtnehal hills and the Upper Panehet series of rocks. The 
typical Rajmehal rock is a basalt or trap consisting of dark- 
coloured dolerite interstratified with a hard, white and grey and 
carbonaceous shale, white and grey sandstones and hard cjuart- 
zose grit. Trap-dykes and intrusions of the Rajmehal age are 
also abundant in the coal-fields of the Damodar Valley and dykes 
and cores of basalt are common in Birbluim, tt.-W. of Rajmehal. 
Trap-dykes diminish in the Damodar valley from E. to W. until 
in the S.-W. of Hazaribagh volcanic intrusions disappear almost 
entirely. Further west, of course, occur the newer (Cretaceous) 
Deccan trap. The focus of eruption of the Ra jmehal trap i< at 
a point North of Raniganj. The Rajmehal beds extend to the 
east coast close up to Cuttack and southwards. Eastward, trap- 
dykes are less numerous, hut they occur throughout, the Upper 
Son Valley and they gradually die out in PnInman only 200 miles 
W. of the ground in which the older lava, flows of the Rajmehal 
age are seen and within less than 100 miles of the <fondwana 
basins in the Upper Damodar valley which are traversed by 
basalt dykes probably of the same age as the Rajmehal traps. 

31. The (Jondwana rocks appear in Bengal, in the Damodar 
valley and in Chutia Nagpur. In the former, the upper and the 
lower (Jondwana rocks are both observable at the basal portion 
of the Panehet hill and the Zemindari of Panehet, south of* the 
Raniganj coal-field. The lower Panehet beds consist, of coarse 
felspathie and micaceous sandstones, usually white or greenish- 
white in colour, with bands of red clay interstratified among the 
sandstones. The Panehet and Damuda rocks, though often 
occurring in close proximity, are of different age. The Panehet 
rocks are distinguishable from the typical Damudas by the pre¬ 
sence of red clay and the absence of carbonaceous shales, and bv 
the sandstone being usually more micaceous. Fragments of coal 
and shale arc found in the conglomerates of the Panehet group, 
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but they are evidently derived from the Damudas. The Dub- 
rajpur rocks consisting of ferruginous sandstones and conglo¬ 
merates belong to the Upper Gondwana age. The ridge of gneiss 
f rom the basaltic plateau of the Deccan to the Highlands of Chutia 
Nagpur is overlaid and crossed by Gondwana deposits stretching 
across from the Son to the Mahanadi. The watershed between 
the Son and the Mahanadi is pretty high and is occupied by the 
Talcher rocks of no great thickness, >o that gneiss forms the rock 
barrier from East to West. The Tributary Mahals of Orissa also 
belong to the Gondwana series. The coarseness of tlie rocks, 
the prevalence of sandstones, the frequent occurrence of bands of 
conglomerate and the absence of marine fossil, characterise them 
as Gondwanas. 

32. Then come the typical Danmda or Barrakar rocks 
belonging to the carboniferous system. The Barrakar River and 
its tributaries traverse the whole of this region. Jt passes round 
the western portion of the Raniganj coal-field and falls into the 
Damodar within the limits of the field. In the higher portion 
of* its course the Barrakar receives streams which drain the 
Karharbari coal-fields which are supposed to be Talehers or the 
lowest. Gondwana and not carboniferous. (’onglomerates, sand¬ 
stones, shales usually micaceous, and coal, characterise this region. 
The sandstones are felspathie, consisting of grains of quartz and 
decomposed felspar. Knobs of calcareous concretions project 
through the sandstones. Felspar is at different places seen con¬ 
verted into pure Kaolin. White felspathie sandstone may be 
traced all the way from Raniganj to Chanda in the Central 
Provinces. Another typical Barrakar rock is conglomerate of 
rounded-white quart/, pebbles scattered over the surface of the 
soil. 

oo. Last of all we have the Archaean rocks of Bengal, meta- 
morphic and submetamorphie, transition or Vindhyan. Small 
bills in Bihar appearing through the alluvium are most of them 
Lower Vindhyan, and at the lowest level where the Ganges 
washes the base of the plateau at Chunar. only Upper Vindhyans 
are exposed. The concealment of the Lower Vindhyans here 
is probably due to the depression in the main axis of the 
basin. The Lower Vindhyan rocks of the Son Valiev consist 
ot limestones, shale, sandstone, shalev sandstone, trappoid 
beds, porcellanic shales and conglomeratic and calcareous sand¬ 
stone. True metamorphic rocks, /*/:., gneiss and granitoids, 
encroach upon the zone of the transition rocks in Bihar where for 
some miles north of the Grand Trunk Road, west of Gaya, gneiss 
reaches quite across the strike of the slates. Several hills 
’•iso]nted on the alluvial plain in this neighbourhood are of pure 
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granite. Immediately east of Gya transition rocks appear again 
on the prolongation of those on the Son Valley and having the 
same strike. They form several groups of hills in East Bihar, 
known as the Maher. Bajagriha, Shaikhpura and Gidhour hills, 
which stand clear of the main gneissic area and more or less 
isolated in the alluvial plains, and those of Mohabar and Bhiaura 
on the northern margin of the gneissic upland. All these isolated 
Bihar rocks belong to one system, massive quartzites appearing 
on the sides of the hills and the associated schists or slates 
appearing obscurely in the valleys. On the north side of tin* 
Bhiaura ridge the bottom quartzites lie steeply against the “dome- 
gneiss " as the peculiar rounded and poised masses of gneiss 
are called. Elsewhere schistose gneiss occurs at the boundary. 
True granitic intrusion may be observed in the soft earthy 
schists. In the neighbourhood of Gya many forms of special 
metamorphism and of contact action are well exhibited. At 
Luklusari the quartzite rests against an amorphous mass ot 

pseudo-crystalline granitoid rock of much less sharply defined 
texture than at Shaikhpura in which strings of pebbles can be 
detected. This amorphous mass rests on beds of coarse con¬ 

glomerate. Another outcrop of conglomeratic schist appears 
in the east end of the Gidhour range. 

34. The gneissic uplands of Hazaribagh in (’hutia Nagpur, 
about 120 miles wide, separate the transition rock> of Bihar 
from those which occupy parts of Manbhum and Singhbhuin 
in South-W est Bengal and stretch far to the west, the whole 

transition area here being loO miles long from east to west 

arid (SO miles wide. The prevailing character of the rocks 
hero may be be>t explained bv an enumeration of the principal 
kinds that occur on the* surface. These are quartzite, qiiartzitie 
sandstone, slate, shales, hornblendic. micaceous, tulco.se and 
chloritic schists passing into bedded trap, and shales with ripple 
marks so little metamorphosed that they might be mistaken 
for Talehers, or the Lowest Gondwana shales, but for veins 
of quartz penetrating through them. The Ghut.ia Nagpur 
gneiss is interbedded with micaceous hornblendic and siliceous 
schists, and occasionally with bands of porphyritic granite and 
highly metamorphie schists. In Singhbhuin the oldest or Bundol- 
khund gneiss is seen in junction with transition rocks, interpenetra¬ 
ted by trap-dykes. Sandstones and mudstones, resting immedi¬ 
ately on the rough and weathered surface of the granitic gneiss 
traversed by trap-dykes, is the prevailing character of the 
Singhbhum soil. “Dome-gneiss" prevails in the northern 
fringe of the Hazaribagh plateau and the Mandar hill of Bhagal- 
jiur. Trap-dykes though common in the Bundelkhmul gneiss 
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are rare in tlu* Bengal gneiss. \\ e do not >ee the same ex¬ 
trusive basaltic intrusions in Southern Monghyr, Hazaribagh 
and Cliutia Nagpur as we do in Birbhum where thev belong noi 
to the arehtcan hut to tho Jiajmelml at/e. 

35. \V e have thus seen that although the prevailing charac- 
ter ot the soil of Bengal and Bihar is alluvial, either old or new. 
we have important exception* all over the outlying district', where 
rocks of older epoch* prevail. 

06. The age ol rock* can he only vaguely guessed by 
their texture. The study of fossils alone gives us exact clue 
as to which period a particular sandstone, or a particular lime¬ 
stone, or a particular shale, belong*. As an agriculturist one 
should he able to judge from the external appearance of -oils 
and suh-soils and with >urh rough and ready test as is afforded 
by a little hydrochloric acid, their general character and com¬ 
position, and a knowledge of the principal minerals and of the 
method of distinguishing and testing them will help one to 
judge still better whether a soil i* rich or poor and whether it 
is capable of much improvement hy the utilization of local 
resources. The value of trap-rocks in the formation of rich 
soils has been mentioned. The presence of a large variety of rocks 
is also of great \alue in forming rich soil*. A \alley or a plain 
situated near a hill where shales, sandstones, limestones and 
ielspathie granite or gneiss occur in abundance must he rich in 
plant-food. The junction of two geological formation* is always 
rich. The alluvial deposits differ in character according to 
the difference in the character of rocks composing the hills 
from which they are derived. I sually, however, alluvial soil* 
abound in plant-foods, especially the farther they are situated 
awav from mountains. The delta of the Ganges represents 
washings of the liner particles of all the Bengal hills, and what 
is of great importance, it is full of organic matter being the 
receptacle of the drainage of a large and populous tract of country 
and of hills abounding in forests. The combination of minerals 
and organic matter is far greater in the lower part of the basin ot 
the Ganges than in the upper parts. But where in the upper 
parts of the basin the soil is clearly derived from felspatliie 
granite or trap-rock* and linic*tones. it is richer than alluvium. 
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CHAPTER 111. 

FoiillATlON OF SoiFS. 

[Sedentary and transported soils : Kankar and gypsum in the latter : Knowledge 
of composition of soil and stones how far useful ; External character-' : 
Evidence of composition and fertility : Fossil remains indicative of fertility : 
Value of arch lean and metamorphio soils ; Trap-rooks and volcanic tuffs 
making superior soils ; Presence of felspathte stones desirable : Disintcgrul ion 
by aqueous, atmospheric, physical and organic agencies ; Nature's cul¬ 
tivators (earth-worms, etc.); Chemical and bacteriological disintegration : 
Physical and chemical properties of humus: Mixed soils.] 

Soils urn formed by the weathering nnd disintegration 
of rocks. Soils are either xedentarj/* that is, formed out ot the* 
underlying rooks, or tr<ui.s/)<>ri<(l, that is. formed out of the 
disintegrated parts of rocks, brought down mainlv by fluvial 
action from a distance. Sedimentary rocks containing fossil 
remains of plants wore soils at some ancient geological period. 
The superposition of layer after layer of silt on them resulted 
in their getting compacted and solidified under pressure. l>v 
volcanic action these solidified masses coming again to the surface* 
or being bulged up in the form of mountains became once more 
subject to the action of rain and heat and cold and the atmosphere, 
and once more they were weathered and converted into soils. In 
geological language, the loose* top-soil is also a rook, and in 
some future* age, what is now soil with herbs and trees growing 
on it, will become a fossil-bearing hard rock with other rocks 
superposed on it. Underneath the* loose* matting of e*ar!h both 
in land and in sea there is the uneven pavement of stone, jutting 
out into high mountains, or sinking deep in valleys and ravines, or 
oxtending far and wide in plains and table-lands. There* are 
mountains and vallevs and plains both in sea and on land. The 
agriculturist is mainly concerned with the* loose matting of soil 
and sub-soil on dry land and scarcely at all with the* stone 
]lavement underneath, unless it occurs within easy depth, in which 
case lie can get building-stones, coals, or other minerals, or 
even valuable manorial substances for improving his soil by 
digging down a short depth or carrying from a short dis¬ 
tance. An admixture* of 10 to Lf>% of small stones of the* 
right kinds with agricultural soils is not undesirable, as these 
contain valuable reserve* materials of food width gradually get 
dissolved and made available as plant-food. But an admixture of 
large-sized stones in the soil is certainly not desirable*, as they 
interfere* with proper aerification of soil, germination of s<*eel and 
penetration of roots. The agriculturist should not only have an 
idea of* the* composition of bis soil and of the* stones which are 
found in the soil, but alse> of the sub-soil or the* soil immediately 
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below the surface soil interpenetrated with the roots of deep-rooted 
plants. The sub-soil is more compact in appearance and is usually 
of a lighter colour. It is very important that the sub-soil should 
he lighter hut richer than the soil, and if the soil is sedentary, 
that the underlying rock should he composed of substance> which 
are valuable for plant-life. In transported soils also, valuable 
minerals, such as lime or kankar and gypsum, may be 

found buried within easy reach of the surface. Chemical analysis 
docs not always give a correct idea of the actual present value of 
a soil, subsoil, or rock, but it tells us of their possible ultimate 
value. In a hard rock scarcely any plant-food exists in an 
available form, and nothing will grow on such a rock. In the case 
of soils also a great deal depends on cultivation and not on their 
potential richness as found out by chemical analysis. Analysis, 
for instance, shows, that the soil of the JSibpur Experimental Farm 
is richer than those of the Burdwan and the Dumraon 
Experimental Farms. But we actually get at Sihpur poorer crops. 
The soil of the Sihpur Farm is a hard clay which is difficult and 
more expensive to cultivate and under the same treatment this soil 
does not yield such heavy crops as soils actually poorer but which 
are easier to cultivate. Nevertheless a knowledge of tin* com¬ 
position of soils and rocks i> of great practical value to the 
scientific farmer. He knows what plant-food there* is. and it rests 
with him how much of it he can or be ought to make available 
for a certain crop. A soil may be too fertile and the fertility of a 
soil may be too quickly exhausted. Deep ploughing will give 
better results and so will liming for a time, but these processes are 
exhausting, and it is for the farmer to judge whether his soil is 
capable of such exhaustive operations. For exhausting and 
valuable crops, deep ploughing, burning, liming and other 
exhausting processes are advisable if the soil is rich, but by 
bringing too large a quantity of food into a soluble state and by 
letting chiefly rain to wash it out of tin* land, though one or two 
heavier crops, may be obtained, the soil in the long run is 
impoverished. Chemical analysis is therefore a reliable guide for 
ascertaining the value of rocks and soils, as the farmer has it in 
bis power to utilise that value slowly or quickly according to bis 
needs by the judicious application of tillage and bv manuring. 

08 . Though chemical analysis alone gives one the right clue 
as to the composition and nature of rocks and soils, their external 
characters often give a rough idea as to what they are and what to 
expect of them. Indeed, the scientific farmer depends more on 
rough and ready tests than on careful chemical analysis for 
judging soils, rocks and minerals. He looks at a dark-coloured 
soil and concludes it is rich in Nitrogen and Potash and suitable 
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tor growing corn. Ho looks at a yellow soil and concludes it is 
rich in phosphorus and lime and other mineral matters, and 
suitable for growing root-crops, fruits as well as corn. He looks 
at a light-coloured soil and concludes if is chiefly sand and will 
grow only mustard and rape and kala! to perfection. He looks at 
a held overgrown with rich and wild vegetation of various kinds, 
rank grasses, leguminous plants, and creepers, he digs it with his 
spud and finds he can easily manage that , and while diggnig he 
notices dead shells and channels made by earthworms and insects 
and he concludes, it is rich friable loam, and he prefers if to all the 
others. The dark-coloured soil, first mentioned, though rich, and 
though it may show on chemical analysis to <*ontain a larger 
proportion ot phosphorus, lime, and other mineral plant-foods as 
well as organic plant-food, is perhaps a stiff clay which he finds il 
difficult to dig with his spud and on the surface of which h<‘ 
notices deep and wide cracks and though he knows it to bo richer, 
he will not prefer it for ordinary agricultural crops, though he will 
for permanent pasture, and for such perennial crops, as Hhea. 
Abronia augusta, Sabai grass, Tapioca and such agricultural crops 
as take long growing, such as omhar and sugarcane. If he can 
afford to keep if in proper tilth and if there arc special facilities 
for irrigation he will prefer such (day soil to loam, unless the (day 
is too stiff*. Different soils are particularly adapted for particular 
crops, and when one cannot choose his soil one can at least choose 
his crops. J>y cultivation and manuring it is possible to a limited 
extent to alter the natural adaptability of certain soils to certain 
crops and these should not be lost sight of. in any case. Even 
barren nsar land has been rendered fertile by proper treatment. 

3tb It has been said that certain stratified rocks wen* loose 
workable soil in former geological periods. Hence we find 
imbedded in hard rocks, fossils of* plants and animals that oner 
grew on the soil or disported themselves over it. As the remains 
of animals and plants arc very valuable as plant-food, locks 
showing an abundance of fossils, such as certain sandstones, and 
all limestones, are productive of very fertile soils. The recognition 
of fossils is thus of some practical importance to farmers. Tin* 
fertilising property of the rocks of the crystalline group, ri:.. 
archaic and metamorphic rocks, consists chiefly in the presence of 
an abundance of Felspar. Mica is of less importance, and quart/ 
is of the least. All sedimentary rocks and soils being ultimately 
derived from these* crystalline rocks, a knowledge of the composi¬ 
tion of these is of value. Mica-schist consists of quartz and mica, 
and a soil formed out of mica-schist is therefore poor. Gneiss is 
the same as granite in composition, only it is sedimentary and 
metamorphic or become compact and crystalline by the joint 
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notion oi heat and pressure. Granites, though consisting of 
felspar, mica and quartz, vary very much in composition according 
to the proportion in which these minerals occur. The larger the 
proportion of felspar in granite, the richer it is lor the purpose of 
formation of soils, and red-coloured granite and gneiss form richer 
soil than grey-coloured ones. Trap-rocks and volcanic tuffs form 
the richest soils, and a study of the minerals which compose 
these is of great importance. 

40. The agencies operating in the disintegration of* soils are : 
0) Aqueous, (2) Atmospheric, (3) Physical and (4) Organic. 

(1) Aqueous agency in the disintegration of rocks and soils 
is the most potent of all. What enormous quantities of solid 
matter in large and small sizes are dislocated by rain and brought 
down by streams and cataracts and rivers, may be judged from 
Everest's calculation of silt carried down by the Ganges alone. 
Everest calculated that 355,36],464 tons of solid matter are 
carried down annually to the sea by the Ganges. If 1.000 ship?* 
laden with about 1,000 tons of mud daily were employed in 
emptying their contents into the sea, they would perform the same 
work which is done by the (ranges. The Brahmaputra carries to 
the sea a still larger quantity of silt. The hardest and heaviest 
rocks become converted into rounded boulders and pebbles by the 
action of the moving water containing sand in motion. Water 
acts not only mechanically in denuding rocks, but it is also a sol¬ 
vent. The potash, soda, silica and lime get dissolved in water, 
and rocks may be denuded simply bv the solvent action of water. 
The solvent action of water or minerals is increased bv its 
containing salts in solution and gases in suspension. Besides 
disintegration due to rainfall and the denudation due to rivers and 
waterfalls, we have a. third form of aqueous agency in operation : 
sea waves beating against cliffs help in the formation of soils. 
The action of glaciers in tearing down rocks and in the formation 
of moraines and erratic boulders may be also included under this 
head. The hydration of rocks in the presence of water also 
comes under this head. 

{2) Atmospheric agency acts on rocks chiefly in four ways. 
First, the carbon dioxide gas renders the calcium carbonate 
soluble. Limestones, chalk and lankar thus get dissolved and 
available as plant-food, and the rain-water from calcareous rocks 
charged with calcium carbonate, flows into the sea where shell¬ 
fish and corals and foraminifera utilise the lime in building up 
their own bodies, which in time settle in the form of dead shells 
and form new rocks. Secondly, the dew and water-vapour of 
the atmosphere getting into the interstices of rocks in cold regions 
become congealed and the expansion resulting from this has the 
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affect iff disintegrating particles of rocks. Thirdly, the Oxygen 
of the 'atmosphere is ;i very potent agent for oxidizing mid 
disintegrating surface* oi hard rocks. Fourthly, strong currents 
of wind carry sand and liner particles of matter (such as common 
salt) from sea-shore and dry beds of rivers into the interior. 

(8) Physical agency operates in disintegrating soils chiefly 
in the form of heat. Earthquakes, hot-springs and volcanoes 
have the tendency to alter even the superficial layers of the 
earth’s surface more than we think they do ; but these agencies 
were more potent in past ages than now. Electric agency is 
also at work. The water-vapour and the free nitrogen of the 
atmosphere combine in the presence of lightning and thunder in 
the form of nitric* acid which being brought down by rain acts 
on the rocks and helps to dissolve their particles more quickly. 

(4) Organic agencies arc 1 at work in various forms. Minute* 
bacteria are continually at work in soils and on the* surface of 
rocks. Higher forms of vegetation,—lichens, mosses, grasses, 
shrubs, creepers and trees are also most potent in disintegrating 
rocks. Animal life al*o is at work chiefly in the sea in the for¬ 
mation of soils, (’oral reels, chalk cliffs, nummulitic and other 
limestones and marls, consist of dead shells, chiefly of marine 
animals, large and small. The lime carried in solution by rivers 
to the sea goes to form the shells of flies* animals. The silica 
carried in solution to the sea is used by a minute animal called 
Kadiolaria in the formation of its body, or rather the shell round 
its body. Tripoli-earth and I>arbadoes-earfli used for grinding 
purposes are old Kadiolarian deposits, as chalk is old foraminife- 
rous deposit. 

41. Light diatomaceous earth is of vegetable origin ; but 
the earth is nearly pure silica. LandshelL. caterpillars, moles, 
voles, musk-shrews and jugs may lx* also mentioned as Nature\ 
cultivators, though they arc also to be regarded in the light of 
pests. Locusts which are the worst of all pests may lx* also 
regarded in the light of Nature’s fertilizers. If locusts are 
frightened and prevented from alighting, they may not do any 
damage, hut simply leave a thick deposit of* droppings, rich in 
manured substances culled from forests, all along their track. 

42. Earth-worms have also considerable influence in the 
formation of soils and in altering their character. They derive 
nourishment from soil which passes through their intestinal canal, 
some of the organic matter being digested, while the whole of 
the earth is mixed up and triturated inside the canal. Worm- 
casts are particularly useful to the farmer, as they help to loosen 
and perforate the soil for penetration of roots, water and air. 
Worms also drag down leaves, pieces of straw, etc., into their 
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hole-. thus incorporating organic mutt or into tho soil, and making 
heavy soils lighter and light soils heavier. The presence of 
earth-worms on grass-land consisting of a shallow layer of soil 
resting on hard rocks is particularly beneficial in gradually adding 
to the depth of the soil in an imperceptible manner. Darwin 
computed that an acre of garden soil contains on an average 
about 50.000 earth-worms, and in ordinary arable soils about half 
this number. In good soils 10 tons of dry earth is passed through 
the intestines of earth-worms annually and the surface deposit 
of easts is "22” per annum. Even in poor soils a surface deposit 
of *0S per annum has j^een estimated. As earth-worms go down 
several feet deep and come lip again, the mixing of the soil effected 
hv them is often more efficacious than that effected bv cultivation. 

43. It has been observed that a stream of lava takes some¬ 
times several years to cool. Even when cool it is incapable of 
supporting higher vegetable life. Disintegration takes place 
by hydration, oxidation and physical action. Nitrification them 
proceeds with the help of Bacteria. Then lichens and other 
minute vegetation are observed to appear. Gradually the quan¬ 
tity of soil on the hard surface of the rock increases, and the 
growth of vegetation becomes more vigorous,—mosses, ferns and 
grasses gradually taking the place of lichens. When visible soil 
accumulates, and fissures and cracks appear on the rock, herbs 
and shrubs multiply and by their root-action further help to 
disintegrate the rock to some depth. The formation of soils now 
goes on apace. Lichens and bacteria are able to draw nourish¬ 
ment from the most insoluble rocks,—not only basalts, granites 
and schists, but also quartz. Even quartz gets covered with 
lichens when exposed long enough to air. Some lichens contain 
a good deal of oxalic acid, and limestones which have been long 
exposed, generate calcium oxalate hv the action of lichens. The 
action of higher vegetation on rocks is partly mechanical and 
partly chemical. Roots get into the clefts of rocks and tear them 
asunder. The chemical action is concerned in the solution of 
some of the ingredients of the rock. The solvent action of roots 
is due to the formation of acids in them which act on particles 
of soil. All plants, large or small, die each year wholly or partly 
and deposit their dead organic matter on the rock. The falling 
leaves, seeds, &c., when they accumulate in forests, marshes or 
hogs, produce a black or brown mass which is called Humus. 
By decay of roots of plants also a similar substance is formed. 
When organic matter decays in very high temperature, the 
Carbon and Hydrogen may get entirely oxidized into C0 2 and 
H O, but with limited access of air the oxidation is slow and 
the formation of bodies which resist decay for a long time is the 
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result. These are found in the lower layers of turfs ami in mea¬ 
dows and forests. The humus so formed is of a complex eompo¬ 
sition. The acids and other organic substances formed are not 
(dearly understood. The commonest are humic acid (C f0 ll l2 0 f) ), 
IJlmic acid (C co H u O rt ), Geic acid (C lo H l2 0 7 ), Orenic acid and 
Apocrenic acid. The composition of (drenic and Apocrenic acids, 
discovered by Berzelius, is uncertain. All these compounds 
retain ammonia with great tenacity. Humus is also a highly 
hygroscopic substance tending to keep rocks moist, and thus 
helping their further disintegration by hydration. The genera¬ 
tion of 00o in humus is profuse and constant. The air of all 
soils contains a much higher proportion of (Tb than ordinary 
atmospheric air, which contains only 4 or 5 parts of (Xb in 
10,000 parts, while the air in soils contains from 10 to *250 parts 
of ( Xb in 10,000 parts. The organic acids and CCb of humus 
assist in the decomposition of minerals. The nitrogenous matters 
of humus are gradually converted into ammonia-salts and nitrates, 
especially in the presence of lime and nitrifying bacteria. These 
salts in their turn assist in disintegration. Plants thus have tin 1 
effect of disintegrating rocks in various ways, both in their live and 
dead state. Not only limestones, but even quartz and other hard 
silicates, are found eaten into by roots of plants. (llubmosses 
which contain a good deal of ALO ; , (which is not an essential 
constituent of every plant), are of great, help in disintegrating 
rocks containing alumina. Of agricultural plants, maugold-wurzel 
and Chukd-Palatn , containing a good deal of oxalic acid, have a 
considerable power of assimilating phosphate.** from the soil, and 
they have also considerable power of disintegrating rocks. 

44. The decay of organic matter helped by the various 
processes described, results in a supply of Phosphoric acid and 
Nitrogen in an available form for the nourishment of plants. 
Generally speaking, the more organic matter there is in a soil 

the more nitrogen does it contain, and the proportion of 

organic matter may he roughly considered as a direct measure of 
the fertility of a soil. Where lean learn or other limestones occur in 
addition to humus matter, the evidence of fertility is certain. 
Generally speaking also the more mixed a soil is (/.c., the larger 
the number of rocks and minerals out of which it is formed) the 

more fertile it is. Hence alluvial soils, and soils formed at the 

junction of two geological formations, are more fertile than soils 
resting on single formations. Compare, for instance, the compara¬ 
tively poor crops obtained in the Archaean soils of Singhbhum with 
the ricli crops in the mixed geological formation a few miles out¬ 
side the borders of this district beyond Katbari, in the Mour- 
bhanj State. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Physical Classification of Soils. 

£ Diluvial, Alluvial and Colluvial soils : Li^lit, Heavy ; Warm, Cold : Moist, Dry ; 
Oardcn-soils ; Pasture-land ; Wheal-soil : Ek-phaxli and Jh-plutxii * land: 
Stony, gravelly, gritty, sandy, clayey and calcareous soils; Feat : Marsh ; 
Mechanical analysis : djflerent kinds of loam; Classifications of Settlement 
Officers of different Provinces : Tilth, sub-soil and pans ] 

Thk classification of soils into Sedentary (or Indigenous) 
and Transported has been already mentioned. Transported soils 
are again subdivided into Diluvial and Alluvial. Diluvial or drift 
<oil consists of soil proper mixed up with stones and boulders, 
brought down by rain from hills. These are usually formed from 
various kinds of rocks. Alluvial soil consists of fragments or 
particles of minerals arranged according to their size and also 
partly according to their specific gravity. Alluvial soils are. as a 
rule, more fertile, containing fragments of rocks of different 
geological periods. Alluvial soils mixed with more or less angular 
fragments of rocks on which they lie are called Colluvial. 

lb. Soils are also classed as Tight and Heavy, Warm and 
<’old, Moist and Dry. They are also classified according to the 
crops which do best on them, or which ought to be grown on 
them for economical reasons. Richest soils are called aanJen- 
solls : middling clay-loam soils, trheaf •soils ; hard day which is 
expensive to work, f>ast nre-land : poor harsh land, trood-soil. 
Soils are also classified according to their prevailing physical 
constituents. These are, stone, gravel, grit, sand, clay, calcium 
carbonate, vegetable matter and moisture. Soils are thus divided 
into stony, gravelly, gritty, sandy, clayey, calcareous, peaty and 
marshy. There is however no hard and fast distinction between 
one group and the next. If is difficult to say where sand begins 
and grit ends or where stone ends and gravel begins. Sand may be 
again siliceous, or micaceous, or calcareous, or felspathie, that is 
cither containing a good deal of plant-food or none at all. Stones 
and pebbles are not immediately usef ul for plant-life but they serve 
a useful purpose in retaining moisture and acting as a reserve of 
plant-food. Stony soils therefore though usually poor are not so 
necessarily, and some stony soils, W:., those which contain chiefly 
fossils, limestones, basaltic stones and felspars, are rich. 

47. The mechanical analj/sis of soils is done by sifting and 
washing. Sifting separates the coarser particles and washing the 
finer particles. The sample of soil to be analysed is to be spread 
on the floor of a dry and warm room ; lumps are to be broken up 
and crushed as drying proceeds. The large stones are then to 
be picked out, cleaned, dried and weighed. The dry soil is then 
to be passed through a sieve the meshes of which are o mm. in 
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diameter. That which passes through is weighed as /im- earth. 
and what remains on tlie sieve as tfracel. The gravel is further 
washed and dried and weighed again as true pracel. TJie tine 
earth is then boiled for an hour to break up lumps, and it is then 
put into a trash/no /(//paratus ( e .</., Schulz s apparatus) in wliieh 
bv introducing a flow of water at different rates, first the finest 
suspended matter is washed away and then successively the finest 
sand and coarser sand. 

4*. Another process of mechanical analysis of' soils consist in 
arranging a series of vessels side by side and allowing the water 
from the one to How into the next. This also divides the soil 
into portions of different, consistency. For either process it is 
necessary finally to let, the water evaporate completely from each 
vessel and to weigli the dry residue. This analysis enables us to 
separate the soil into (1) stones ; (2) mechanical gravel ; (a) coarse 
sand : (4) fine sand : (T>) finest sand, and (fi) clay and impalpable 
matter, (’lav-soil proper is that, which contains only clay and 
impalpable matter. Soils which have the physical property of 
(dav may contain no clay in the chemical sense, /.e,, silicate of 
aluminum. The composition of chemically pure (day may be 
represented bv the formula Aid f 2 Si0 2 2H.O. 

41). A more rough and ready method of mechanical analysis 
consists in taking an ounce of soil, mixing it up with a pint, 
of water, leaving it in the water for 24 hours, then shaking it 
up and allowing the heavier particles to settle for f) minute.-. 
The supernatant, liquid can then be poured into another vessel 
which may he allowed to stand for another 24 hours. The sandy 
part will be seen settled in one vessel and the clayey part in the 
other. These may lie dried and weighed separately. 

r>(). If’ 100 grains of dry soil, not peaty or unusually rich 
in vegetable matter, leave no more than 10 of (day treated in 
this manner, it is called sandy soil ; if from 10 to 40 sand// loam ; 
if from 40 to 70 a harm// so/I ; if from 70 to 8f>, a cla/f loam ; 
from Nf> to Of), a stamp da// soil ; and when no sand is separated 
at all by this process, it is a pure aprieultoral clap. Pare 
clay contains silica and alumina in the proportion of about fiO of 
the former to 40 of the latter, but the composition of agricultural 
clay is very uncertain. It rarely happens, however, that arable 
land should contain more than P>0 to 3f) per cent, of alumina. 
Soil containing more than 5% of carbonate of lime is called marl , 
and more than 20%, calcareous soil. Peat// soils contain more than 
5% of humus or vegetable mould. Ferruginous soils contain 
over f>% of iron. Sandy soil is known in Bengal by the names 
Bah/ Balmat , Balsuudar; Sandy loam by the names Baln-doas , 

/Ums and Dhvsar ; Loamy soil by the names Thus , Ito-ras , 
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th)-<uix, Khirni , Baum and ( rurmat , and (day-soil by tin* names 
K<tdd. Kt Wicl and MatU-</ar; Hard clay is known as Anlht.al 
mufti and Am/m ; Gritty soil is known as Kanknria or ttmtri ; 
while Red ferruginous loam is called Lai-mat i. 

.11. For practical purposes, however, the systems oi classi¬ 
fication of soils in vogue in Hen gal and in the other Presidencies 
are numerous. They are based on various fundament a d/r/.<i<>uea . 
Land is classified, for instance, as irrigated, irrigable and non- 
irrigable ; also as rk-/dias/di and do-ph.aM / or -ingle-cropped and 
double-cropped ; also as cultivated, culturable and non-culturable. 
The cultivated land may be also divided according to crops, 
*.//., Sana or Jihadoi land and Shali or low land suitable tor 
anuut, paddy (called also a<jh,aui land) and ru/u land. Vegeta¬ 
bles, arahar , and sugarcane are classed with rah crops ; indigo 
with Bhadoi crops and sweet potatoes with au/uctu crops. Ban. 
garden is curiously enough classified with uncropped area in 
settlement operations in Bengal (r/dr p. 2* of Hand-book ot 
instructions for Cadastral survey parties for Bengal, by Lieutenant- 
colonel W. Baron, 18«Sfi) and thatching grass also. The cultur¬ 
able area is sub-divided into (1) New (m less than 3 years ) Fallow ; 
(2; ()ld Fallow: (,‘V) Groves; (-1) Grass: (f>) Bush ; { fi) other 
kinds (including pan gardens, forest, bamboo clump>. tbresbing 
floors, waste adjoining village sites, temporary sheds, pathways 
and excavations). The non-cultnrable area is sub-divided into 
(1) Village site; (2) Sites of temples and burial grounds : (3) 
C neulfura ble waste as u*ar " : (4) Tank- : (.*>) Rivers: ( b) Uncul- 
turabh‘ dhils and (liurs : (7) Government roads : ($) other roads ; 
(fi) other kinds of uneulturahle lands (e.</.. camping grounds, 
embankments, mounds, railroads, barracks, bungalow-, brick and 
lime kilns. permanent cattle-sheds, serais. &(*.). Land is also 
classified as dural, dorm, somi and chd/oiram, or 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 
4th class : also as (1) Bantu, (2) Vdhastu, (3) Garden. (4) Bamboo 
and orchard, (5) mat Hi an. (fi) hilao, and (7) dear//. Each of these 
is sub-divided into d/c<d,. doem* soent and chdhdram. Lands are also 
classified according to proprietary rights: r.a. (1) Permanently 
Settled lands ; (2) Waste-lands for which revenue has never 
been settled; (3) Temporarily settled estates or tenures tin* pro¬ 
perty of Government or of private individuals (—of Government 
again on expiration of the term of the current settlement) : (4) 
Estates or tenures purchased on account of Government or 
escheated or forfeited to Government- ; (5) Resumed revenue free 
lands ; (f>) Islands thrown up in navigable rivers : (7) Alluvial 
accretions ; (<S) Lands acquired but no longer required tor public 
purposes ; (fi) Lands annexed by conquest ; (10) Occupancy hold¬ 
ing.; (11) Non-occupancy Khudkasta and Paikasta holdings. A 
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iweniift officer describing a piece of' land lias finis several principle's 
of'classification to bear in mind. They all have some reinf ion to 
the intrinsic value of’ the soil : and the farmer also must look into 
all these principles before deciding the value of a property he 
wishes to buy for agricultural purposes. The fixity of tenure and 
of rent is of the utmost value to the tenant in encouraging him 
to go in for agricultural improvements. 

52. In addition to fertility and fixity of tenure, the following 
considerations also affect the value of lands :— 

(1) Olimate, healthy or unhealthy. 

(2) Whether local labour is abundant, industrious and skilful. 

(3) Amount of rainfall whether more than 60 inches per annum. 

(1) Whether the tract has been subject to famine or local 

failure of crops due to drought or inundations. 

(5) Whether the land is level and well exposed to sunshine, 
or whether it is steep ravine land. 

(()) Distance from the purchaser's residence. 

(7) Vicinity to good markets. 

( 8) Means of communication with the markets. 

(!)) Facilities for irrigation ;—depth of wafer in welb. 

(10) Depredations by cattle, wild boars, rabbits, &c. 

(11) Local supply of manures. 

53. In the N.-W. P. the following classification of soils N 
gen (‘rally in vogue :— 

lal. — Golkcni land or land near villages and towns. In village 
aohani land the crops usually grown are. wheat, mrr-making sugar¬ 
cane or nklK vegetables, maize, radish, carrots and chill/r. s*. In town 
f/ohuni land, market-gardening is practised, /.e., the growing of 
potatoes, cabbages and cauliflower, chewing canes or povndas 
and tobacco. 

'2nd.- Loam. Wheat, barley, gram, joirar, cotton, with 
arnhar and maize are usually grown on such lands. Jotrar , 
Bajra and cotton are grown, as a ruby with (trahar both on 
aohani and loamy soils. When the land is very rich, arahar 
which occupies it for a whole year, is not grown in mixture. 

Jrd. — Sand// loam .— Bajra , Kalai , barley with gram, Jotrar, 
mustard with wheat and other llafn crops, are grown on such soils. 

4th. — Ola//-loam .—Barley mixed with gram (or gram alone) 
or with pea (or pea alone), sugarcane, Mnna and paddy, an* 
grown on such soils. 

4th .— (4aii-»oil near tanks .—The same crops are chosen for 
such soils as for clay-loam. Only these are harder to work and 
being more subieet to floods are more uncertain. 

6th. — Bhvr or Sandy soils.— (a) near rivers (dectrfi land), 
suitable for growing melons and Kankries : (A) in fields 
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suitable for growing Bajm, along with Til or Kalai or Mima, 
also barley with wheat or mustard. 

7th .— Kankrrli soil .— Full of calcareous nodules, suitable 
lbr growing gram and leguminous crops generally. Bajra , 
jowar , nnL gram, barley, pea and mustard are the usual crops 
grown on Kankndi soils. 

f>4. In the Madras Presidency the following classification 
of soils is generally in vogue :— 1st. —Karisol , or Black soil. 
No. 1 and No. 2. 2nd.—Strata or Red loam. No. 1 and 
No. 2. 3rd. — Gttruman. or (day-loam. No. 1 and No. 2. 
4th. — I r < j pj)al, or dry and hungry sandy soil, which is so common 
in Madras. No. 1 and No. 2. 6th .— f'otial . or barren soil, either 
too saline or too ferruginous (laterite). 

f>:>. In the (Vntral Provinces the recognised divisions are 
AW/, Nos. I and 2 (/. r.. Black soil) ; ftfornn. Nos. 1 and 2 
(Loam) : Kherdi. Nos. 1 and 2 (Sandy soil) ; and tterdi . Nos. 
1 and 2 (Stony soil). 

f)(i. In the Bombay Presidency. Revenue officers follow a 
very systematic method of classifying soils. This method, how¬ 
ever, is unsuitable for deep alluvial soils where depth is of no 
practical value for classifying soils which are all very deep. 
Soils in Bombay are divided into nine classes according to their 
depth and three orders according to their colour and texture. 
The following table gives an idea of the system followed :— 



s 

Order I. 

Order II. 

Order III. 



rt 

Uniform 
tine texture, 
black to j 
dark brown 
in colour. 

j 

Uniform 

Gravelly or 


eS 

5 

75 

a 

< 

coarse 
texture, 
lighter in 
colour, usual¬ 
ly red. 

loose, friable 
texture, 

I colour light 
brown to 
grey. 

Remarks. 

t 

IK 

1 v cubit or i 



A greater depth than ly 



more 



cubit does not atfect the 

•j 

14 

1A cubit i 

Ft cubit or 


fertility of land. Soils of 




more 


the 3rd order are never 

3 

12 

! 1} „ 

H cubit 

. 

more than 1 cubit deep. 

4 

10 

i 

j 1 j 

■ i 

u 


If the rent of the 1st 
class soil is Re. 1 that, of 

5 1 

S 

1 - •• 

1 „ 


the 9th class soil is esti¬ 
mated at 2 as. 

(i 

(i 

i * i 

! Y *» 

1 cubit. 


7 


s 1 - 

I 4 - 
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3 

1 

1 . 

! > •• 
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9 

2 

i . 
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hi. The following conventional signs for j>e<;nIiaritios or 
detect* of soils nve in use in the Honibny Presidency :— 

Denotes si mixture containing nodules of* limestone. 

V An inordinate admixture of sand. 

A sloping surface. 

X Absence of cohesion among soil-particles. 

A More or less iniperviousness to water. 

Liability to be swept away by running water. 

1 I Excess of surface-water. 

f)<S. Resides the ordinary division into ti/th and snltsnil, 
layers, in between, known as pans, sometimes occur. These are 
of three kinds: (1) Moor-ham! pan which exists as an impervious 
deposit, a few inches below the surface. Salts of iron combining 
with dead plants washed down by rain, oxidise and form a cement 
which require to he broken up by a strong subsoiler : (2) Cairo mats 
pan is the result of long continued shallow ploughing of soils rich 
in lime, the lime sinking gradually and forming a cement : (d) 
Hard pan. The cementing material in this case may be oxide 
of iron or alkaline silicates or calcium carbonate. Pans should be 
broken up by deep ploughing. The use of country ploughs, how¬ 
ever, prevents the formation of pans. Where European ploughs 
are used, snhsoilers have to be employed in breaking down or 
disturbing pans. 


^HARTER V. 

('hioijcal Classification ok Soils. 

[Chemical compnsit ion of plants : Classification according to chemical ic*juir<‘inoi 1 1 
of plants (moist, nitrogenous, phospbatic, potassic, calcareous, lciTuniuou*, 
siliceous, alkali soils and sulphurous soils) : Excess of soluble salts, over two 
parts of solid< dissolved in l,0U() parts of water, injurious. YVby urine burns up 
plants : Schublers classification ; Proportions of nitrogen and phosphorus 
needed : \’ille's normal manure : live-plot and ten-plot experiments.] 

Plants derive the bulk of their luod from the air and from 
water.' The largest proportion of a plant consists either of carbon 
or of water. Potatoes contain as much as 7f>% of water, carrots 
and beet 80 or 00%, a tree felled when the leaves have shed in 
the cold weather contains from o0 to f>0% of wilier, and when it is 
in leaf it contains 40 to 00% of water. The carbon or the charcoal 
portion of a plant also varies very much, hut it usually comes 
next in importance to water. The carbon is fixed in plants with 
the help of sunlight acting on chlorophyll granules, out of the 
(XL of the air. Air contains, on the average, about 4 parts of 
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FO. : in every 10.000 parts, and the carbon of plants is therefore 
derived without any trouble on the part of the cultivator. The 
nitrogen of plants is partly derived from the atmosphere by 
means of rainfall without any trouble, but it is also derived mainly 
from the soil and manures applied to it. The presence of nitrates 
and ammonia in the soil is therefore of great importance. In 
tact, the amount of N present in a soil mainly determines it- value. 
Besides water, carbon and nitrogen, there are also certain other 
constituents oi’ plants which are essential, though usually occurring 
in minuter proportions. Plants depend entirely on soil- for 
these minute but essential constituents. When a plant i- burnt 
into ashes, its carbon, water and nitrogen pass away, and the ash 
left always contains the following :—Phosphoric acid. Sulphuric 
acid, potash, lime, magnesia and [iron as Protoxide (FeOj and 
Sesquioxide (Fe>() ;; ). Soda. Silica and <lilorine an* also nearly 
always present, hut some plants can do without these local consti¬ 
tuents. Alumina is only sometinfes present. 

f>0. According to the chemical requirements of plants, -oils 
can be divided into: ( 1) Aqueous or boggy soils : (2) Nitrogenous 
soils; (o) Phosphatie soils; (4; Potassie -mils : (a ) Calcareous 
soils; (b) Ferruginous soils ; (7) Siliceous soils ; (<S) Alkali soils 
(containing an abundance* of Fat). IWgO. Na 9 U and K.44) : and (U) 
Sulphurous soils. W ater is of the highest value, then nitrogen, 
then phosphorus, them potash, then lime, then sulphur, then iron 
and lastly silica, chlorine and soda. flic physical importance of 
Silica or Sand, as making the soil treer and lighter to work and 
for roots to penetrate*, is very great, but not its chemical impor¬ 
tance. The chemical importance* of the* soluble* silicates in soils 
is, however, verv great. The* importance* of Fhlorine and Soda 
(/.#., of common salt) lor certain crops such as cocoanut. mangoes, 
beet (not sugar-beet), onions, carrots, radishes, potatoes, cabbages, 
cotton, cashew-nuts, elate, breadfruit tree, asparagus, is undoubted, 
hut. the* presence of these* is not essential in the soil for eve*ry crop. 
K ,() can replace Na.,0 in some* plants, and the* presence of J\,44 is 
therefore doubly important. The absence* of anv of the essential 
constituents of plants, just enumerated, makes a soil quite sterile. 
But it is rare* to meet with a soil wanting altogether in moisture', 
or nitrogen, or phosphoric acid, or potash, or lime. or magnesia, 
or iron, or sulphuric acid. Plants generally grow in any soil 
which contains a sufficient proportion of these. The* presence 
of an excess of certain salts or of some substances poisonous 
to plants may render the soil sterile in spite of the presence in 
sufficient quantities of all the essential constituents. Nearly 
every soil contains all the essential constituents for the growth of 
vegetation, and even the well-water or drainage-water percolating 
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through soils contains all the essential constituents tor the growth 
of vegetation, so much so, that water-culture with such well or 
drainage-water alone has been successful with reference to a. 
good many plants including oats. It is from solutions that 
plants can absorb food. The solubility is helped by the organic 
acids and the carbon-dioxide excreted bv the rootlets. Soil 
digested in water ought to part with 1 part of solid for every 
1,000 parts of water for plants to make proper use of the solid. 
If over 2 parts of solid are dissolved in 1,000 parts of water, the 
rootlets cannot make proper use of the food, nor if less than *f> 
part in .1,000 parts. A soil can be too rich in soluble plant- 
foods or too poor, as the solubility is required to be in a certain 
dilution. A soil becomes too rich if in the dry season it L 
manured with fresh urine which contains nearly 2 per cent, of 
urea, a substance which can be directly used by plants as food. 
But a 2 per cent, solution even of a valuable plant-food is at 
least 10 times too rich. This accounts for Bengal cultivators 
regarding urine as injurious to crops, though it is really more 
valuable in the fresh state than cowdung. Diluted with ten 
times as much water urine proves a most excellent fertilizer of 
soils. As nearly all soils contain all constituents of plant-food, 
the chemical classification of soils is based not on absolute but 
only on relative grounds. 

til. Schtibler's classification is based on a consideration of 
only four of the proximate constituents of soils, r/:., Humus, 
Lime, (lay and Sand. ft takes no direct cognizance of the 
proportion of N, P 0 : , and KO which are the important consti¬ 
tuents of soils, the excess or deficiency of which chiefly determine* 
the fertility or barrenness of soils. But humus implies N : and 
lime not only (VaO, but also usually P ; 0.-: ("lav, KoO ; Sand, 
and the soluble silicates, indicate the nature of fertility. SchublerV 
classification has also the merit of being easily applicable in practice 
to ordinary farming, as it does not depend on elaborate chemical 
analysis but only on such rough and ready methods of analysis as 
an intelligent and educated farmer can easily command. 

62. To determine tin* class of any soil according to 
Selmbler’s Table, the following direction should be followed :— 

(J ) Take 100 grains of a well-pulverized soil after drying 
it for half an hour in an air- or oil-bath at 2;>0°F. Heat it in a 
platinum crucible for half an hour, stirring the mass occasionally. 
Cool it in a dessieator and weigh. The loss of weight is calculated 
as Humus. 

(2) Digest the residue in the platinum crucible in a phial 
with cold diluted Hydrochloric acid in the proportion of -k ounce 
of acid to 10 ounces of water to 100 grains of dry soil : Let the 
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digesting go on for half an hour with occasional stirring. Filter 
through a weighed filter-paper, wash with distilled water until the 
water passing through ceases to give acid reaction tested with 
litmus paper. Dry the whole at 250°F. ; weigh the substance in 
the filter paper ; deduct the weight of the filter-paper. The loss 
of weight represents tin* amount of lime. 

( 0 ) The contents of the filter paper are now carefully 
removed into a tall glass cylinder, and the impalpable matter 
separated from the sand and coarser particles by repeated washing 
with water. Stir well, let it subside for a minute and then pour 
off the supernatant liquid. The impalpable matter thus separated 
is collected on a filter, dried as before and weighed. The weight 
represents the weight of clay. 

(*1) The remainder is sand. 

bo. Proceeding on the above method we can refer any soil 
to Schublers Table which is given on the following page>. 
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ill . The fertility of soils depends mainly on the presence in 
sufficient quantities of four essential constituents of plant-food, 
vv;.. Nitrogen, Phosphoric acid, potash and lime, in fact, line* 
and potash being almost invariably present in sufficient quantities, 
the excess or deficiency oi Nitrogen and Phosphoric acid is mainlv 
looked to in judging of the chemical character of soils. If a 
soil contains T to \>°/ Q of Nitrogen and 'OS to *;> of Phosphoric 
acid it mav he classed as a good soil. Soi/s containing l°/ c of 
potash or lime (the latter not as insoluble silicate hut as carbon¬ 
ate) are to be considered quite rich in these substances. A sample 
of dry soil showing *1/ of Nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash 
would yield out of a depth of ‘d inches, two to three thousand 
pounds ot* each of these constituents, per acre ; but no crop ordi¬ 
narily takes u]) more than 50 to OOlbs. per acre of these substan¬ 
ces. So that properly tilled a soil even left without manure 
would raise hundreds of crops. A soil containing '2°/ of N. 
(calculated as NH ; ). ‘2°/ of Pd b, and d)/ Q of potash, and weigh¬ 
ing when perfectly dry l.bOO.OOOlbs. per acre to a depth of 5 
inches, is capable of affording fl,200lbs. of N. (calculated as 
NH ; ), o,20()lbs. ol P L 0.-, and 8.0001bs. of Potash. A good crop 
of 20 mannds of wheat and HO maunds of wheat-straw per acre 
would not require more than 401bs. of N. 201bs., of P O :> and 
2f»lbs. oi* K.O-. The object of manuring is to give a larger 
quantity of really available plant-food to growing crops and to 
help in dissolving the plant-food of the soil, and thus augmenting 
its quantity. A judiciously manured soil, also forest and pasture 
land, may go on getting more and more fertile. So few pounds 
of Pd) r> . KoO.N.-and PaO are taken up ordinarily by crops, that 
it is easy to more than recoup these by the use of proper manures. 
To ascertain however whether a particular soil needs the addi¬ 
tion of KgO. P 2 0 r ,, N, or (4a0 in the form of manure, or if 
it is already sufficiently rich in this or that constituent and 
it will be superfluous to use one or another of the manures, it 
is not absolutely necessary to have recourse to chemical an¬ 
alysis A ten-plot experiment may be made after Yille’s method 
to understand the chemical character of a particular soil. There 
should l)e ten equal plots manured in the following way : — 

No. 1. Sodium nitrate (Na NO s ), 2201bs. or Ammonium 
Chloride (NH 4 Cl), 140lbs., /.c., the quantity containing Hblbs., 
of N, should he applied per acre.* 

’ (1) NaN(),^-l -14 + 48=85; H : 36: : 85: about 2191 bs. or sav 22011 m. 

(2) NH, 01 = 14+4 *35%5=53-5 ; 14 : 36 : : 53*5: x\ x- l,S7- 4 lbs. or sav 14011)*. 

(3) Na 7 HPO,=46 + l + 31+64 = 142; P 2 ()«,= 62+80=142; 2x142=^284: 142: 

2S : : 2*4 : x ; ;>;=44lbs. 

(4) K Cl=30+35-5=-74*5; 2 x 74*5=149;: K«0=78 1 16=94 ; 94 : .12 : : 149 : x 

x about aQlbs. 
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No. 2. Unmanured plot. 

No. o. Sodium phosphate (Na 2 HPOj, 441bs., the 

quantity containing 22lbs. of lVC), should be applied per acre.* 

No. 4. Unmanured plot. 

No. f>. Quick-lime (CaO), 4()lbs. should be applied per acre 
after slaking. 

No. 6. (jnmanured plot. 

No. 7. Potassium Chloride (KUI), dOlbs. //.. the quantity 
equivalent. to 321bs. of' (K 2 0) should be applied per acre/ 

No. 8. Unmanured plot. 

No. 9 and 10 unmanured plots. 

Go. The plots need not be more than a few yards in length 
and width. They should be sown very thin with a mixed crop of 
Oyamopsis Psoralioides and maize or some other cereal and pulse 
crop together. The effect of lime and potash will he chiefly 
manifest on the pulse crop and that of N and 1VO- and also K 0 ( > 
on the cereal crop. The same quality and the same number of 
seeds should be sown in each plot at similar distances and the 
same treatment given to all. The crops must be protected from 
parasites and pests, from drought and from water-logging. The 
rainy season should he avoided for this experiment and fast 
growing crops that take only 3 or 4 months to mature, chosen. 
The weight of grain and straw of the cereal and also of the 
leguminous crop should bo noted. Such experiments are more 
usually conducted now in pots than in the field to secure accuracy 
at all seasons. If the NaNO ; , plot shows special increase in the 
ease of the cereal but not so in the ease of the pulse crop, the 
soil should he considered rather poor in nitrogen,jespecially if 
the viold of the cereal in the umnaniired plots is found to he 
invariably less than that of the plot manured with NaNO s . 

If the Sodium phosphate does not show any benefit, the 
soil should be considered only poor in nitrogen, especially if 
the yield of the cereal in the unmanured plots is found to bo 
invariably hiss than that of the plot manured with NnN0 3 . 

If the Sodium phosphate does not show any benefit, the soil 
should he considered rich in phosphates. 

If the plot manured with UaO shows better yield, especially 
in the case of the pulse crop as compared to the yield from 
unmanured plots, the land should he considered deficient in lime. 

If the potassium-chloride plot shows no benefit in either case, 
the land should he considered rich in potash. 

If the cereal is benefited chiefly in the weight of the straw by 
the NaN0 3 the soil should be considered poor in N. If the 
Sodium phosphate plot shows better yield of grain, the soil should 
he considered wanting in phosphoric acid. 

M. HA 
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66. Nil and Cl should be chosen as these elements are not 
so essential to plant life and do not .affect the yield. The object 
of having buffer plots without manure, is to keep the effects of 
the different manures quite distinct. The plots should be pro¬ 
tected from heavy rain or the experiment conducted in the 
Rabi season, lest there should be overflowing from one plot to 
the other. Watering should be done gently and care should 
be taken that there is no mixing up of soils, weeds, and crops of 
different plots. This ten-plot, experiment is recommended for 
practical purposes in judging of the chemical value of soils. It 
will not give absolutely correct ideas as to the potentiality of a 
soil, but it will give a very fair idea of the available plant- 
foods. If the plots are quite detached, one unmanured plot 
will be found sufficient and in that case if will be a five-plot 
experiment. As experiments should be always conducted in 
duplicate, two such series of five plots will also make a ten-plot 
experiment. If none of the applications prove of anv use, i < 

if the yield of the cereal and of the pulse crop are about 
the same in all the manured and umnanured plots, the soil 
must be considered extremely rich in all available plant-foods ; 
and if notwithstanding all these applications one does not 
get any yield or very poor yield of pulses and cereals, the 
soil should be considered barren or very nearly so, that is 
(1) containing an excess of some salt, or (2) deficiency of 
some essential constituent, or (J) containing some poisonous 
substance. 

67. Another method of carrying out this experiment is to 
apply a mixture of all the four manures (which is called Ville's 
Normal Manure) to one plot, the same without lime to the next, the 
same without potash to a third, the same without phosphoric acid 
to a fourth, and the same without nitrogen to a fifth. This is call¬ 
ed Ville’s Five-Plot, Experiment. There should, however, be un¬ 
manured plots for comparison, and the more the number of such 
plots the more accurate is the check. Pot-culture experiments 
have given very useful results in Japan, as the conditions that are 
desired can be more readily controlled in pots than in fields. 
The Agricultural chemist in India has also instituted such ex¬ 
periments. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Chemical Classification of Inihan Soils. 

Chemical composition of (1) Jwlo-Gangelic alluvium, of (2) Black-out ton-soil, of 
(H) Red soils, of (4) Laterite soils, of (5) Deccan alluvial tracts, of (♦») Dharwar 
soil ; Peculiarities of Indian soils with reference to Iron, Manganese, Lime 
Magnesia. Potash, Phosphoric acid, Sulphuric acid. Carbonic acid, and 
Nitrogen ; Available Phosphoric acid in Indian soils, high : Indian soils 
poor except in special localities. I 

‘'The Tour main types of soil, ” says Dr. Leather, “which 
occupy by far the greater part of the Indian cultivated area, are 
(1) the Indo-Gangetic alluvium. (2) the black-cotton-soil or re<nn\ 
(3) the red soils lying on the metainorphic rocks of Madras, and (4) 
the laterite soils which tire met with in many parts of India. ” (5) 

Stretches ot alluvium which are situated at the mouths ot the Ma- 
hanadi, Godaveri, and other rivers, which hear no comparison to 
the Indo-Gangetic alluvium. (6) The soil covering the Dharwar 
rocks is also quite different from the red soils of the metamorphic 
rocks of the Madras Presidency. Soils of other kinds also occur in 
smaller patches, hut the main types of Indian soils an? three : allu¬ 
vium, m////*. and rocky soils, popularly called laterite. The compo¬ 
sition oi' this last class of soil varies very much. 

60. Alli'i'/inn. —The soils of the Indo-Gangetic alluvium are 
generally of line texture, containing no pebbles, and the onlv par¬ 
ticles larger than sand to be met with in the alluvium consist of 
kanl<u\ deposited within a few feet of the surface. The charac¬ 
ter varies within certain limits. In most places the alluvium is 
yellow loam. In some places it is study, and in others clayey. 
The clay is generally bluish grey. Occasionally also sand-r//7a.s* or 
-hills have been formed by the wind. 

70. The following tables furnish the analyses by Dr. Leather 
ol the principal Indo-Gangetic alluvium soils. 


/. Sand// so/I from Ison sand IuU mar 

( d/nn/torn : — 

Insoluble Silicates and Sand 

... 01*72 

r«*A 

... 2 * 0)6 

ai 2 o. 

... 2 02 

HsiO" 

of) 

M S 0 

... *76 

K.O 

... -33 

N.i.O 

... *08 . 

I' A 

• 08 , 

so. 

*04 . 

<A 

... *27 

* Organic matter and combined water 

... 1*07 


ioo-o" 


*027% of Nitrogen. 
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II. Sand // /oa?n.f : — 

From Ison Ganges From Purdwan 
Doah. Experimental 


Insoluble Silicates and Sand 

**•08 °/ 0 

84-31 7 

Fe.O, ... 

:vio „ 

o’58 

ai;o; ... 

4*38 „ 

tl-OO 

MnO 

Nil 

•12 

CaO 

*47 .. 

-28 

MgO 

*32 

'6‘(i 

K„0 

•04 „ 

! •« 

Na,0 

•09 „ 

p 3 o.. 

•08 

•04 

so. 

•05 .. 

•02 

CO, 

*37 

•21 

Organic matter and combined water... 

- 2*42 .. 

t2-i;i 


100-00 

100-00 

* N = '081 j>er cent. 

t N = *042 

per cent. 


HI. I.onitui soils 

(-awnporc. 

Patna. 

Dumracm 

Insoluble Silicates and Sand 

... 84-84° 

. 82‘9(; # 

Experi¬ 

mental 

Farm. 

o 8tu82 l / 0 

Fe„( >, 

... 4*52 .. 

4*59 

4*09 

ai;o; 

... 5*30 .. 

5-1 1 

1*57 „ 

MnO 

... Nil 

•11 .. 

*10 ., 

CaO 

... *91 .. 

1*78 .. 

*30 

MgO 

... *52 

1*53 

*7G 

K.O 

... -it; 

•fill „ 

i •« 

* 

... *o:‘» „ 

•30 .. 

P.A 

... *J0 

•13 „ 

*08 

SO, 

... Trace „ 

Trace 

Trace .. 

CO, 

... *71 „ 

1*10 

•01 

Org. matter and combined water 

... *2-91 

tl*73 „ 

J2-79 .. 


100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


N —-04G per cent. f *045 per cent. X *1)49 per cent. 
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7 r. Clay loams 





(i) 

(11) 

(HI) 


Bahr, 

Durnrao 

n Sibpur 


Patna. 

Farm. 

Farm. 

Insoluble Silicates and Sand 

.. 72G47 # 

80*1*0°, 

73-5 8°/, 

Fe.O. 

.. V5 8„ 

012, 

6-36 „ 

Al,(.». 

9-89.. 

0. 

7-03 „ 

MnO 

•14.. 

•14, 

’ll „ 

1 laO 

1-01,. 

2*07 . 

1-52., 

Mo(> 

1-64,. 

1-17 , 

1-61.. 

K.O 

** -f -82.. 

. ^ ° 
i o . 

, -04.. 

Na a O 

•• ( 



P.O, 

•07., 

•08, 

•11., 

so. 

Trace,. 

Trace. 

•03 „ 

on. 

•28,. 

•05. 

. 1-35 „ 

Organic Matter and combined water ‘.VS*o .. 

+2*24 . 

i(i - 76 


100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

f N — Oo] per cent. + 

•<>41 per cent. 

i -n65 

per cent. 


71. Two other samples of Sibpur Farm 
\ Leather gave the following result 

Soil analy 

ped by 

Insoluble Silicates and Sand 

78-95 

72-88 

Soluble Silicates 

•03 

•28 

Iron (Fe 2 0 3 ) 

4-73 

6-28 

Alumina (Al 2 O a ) 

4-47 

7-96 

Manganese (MnO) 

11 

•12 

Lime (CaO) 

2-07 

2-03 

Magnesia (MgO) 

2-00 

2-14 

Alkalis (soda and potash) 

•08 

1-79 

Sulphuric acid (S0 3 ) 

Trace 

Trace 

Phosphoric acid (P 2 U 4 ) 

•11 

•12 

‘Carbonic acid (C0 2 ) 

3-82 

3-95 

ganie matter and combined water 

3-63 

2-45 


100-00 

100-00 

Nitrogen (total) 

•063 

•065 


The above three analyses give some idea of the variableness 
of composition of the soil of Sibpur Farm, chiefly in lime and the 
alkalis. 
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I . Calcareous soil from f*ratajumrh ( Oudh) :— 


Insoluble Silicates and fckind ... ... ... 57*52 V 

Fe,0 : < ... ... ... 8*28 1" 

Al.O, .. ... ... . 8*8<J 

MnO .. ... .. ... A7/„ 

OaO ... ... .. ... 14*54 „ 

MgO ... ... ... ... 1*86 „ 

K 3 0 ... ... ... *44,. 

Na„0 ... ... ... *02., 

P 9 O s ... ... ... .. -18 „ 

SO, ... ... 4)8.. 

OO a ... ... ... ... 11*42,, 

Organic matter and combined water ... ... *7*82.. 


100*00 

’ N - *180 

72. Though calcareous soils arc rare in India, beds of kankar 
commonly underlie the Indo-Gangetie alluvium, the black-cotton- 
soil and other soils. The surface-soil of tlie alluvium is usually free 
from kankar , except where there i- an outcrop of the bed of 
kankar. In the old alluvium and in the black-ootton-.-oil. the kankar 
occurs in beds a- well as mixed up with tin* soil. Some of the 
recfur soils contain as much as 10% of calcium carbonate. Kankar 
often occurs ou the surface of u laterite ” or rocky soils in many parts 
of Santhal Parganas. where they occur in such profusion that 
cart-loads are collected for 6 annas each. The soil of the 
Sibput* Farm is rich in calcium carbonate (about 2 per cent ). The 
amount of P 3 () 5 also in Indo-Gangetie alluvial soils is usually more 
than in other Italian soils. The amount of potash in the sample- 
examined is sufficient. The amount of N and organic matter in 
Indo-Gangetie alluvium is usually low. The amount of iron and 
alumina in the Indo-Gangetie alluvium is usually higher than in 
European loams and clays. The sandy soils contain about 24% of 
these. The proportion 4- higher in loams, while in clays it i- (I to 
8%. The proportion of magnesia which varies from 4% (in sandy 
soils) to 14% in clays, is also a little higher than in similar English 
soils. Sulphate- are practically al»ent from the requr. the red-soils 
of Madras and the laterite soils, but alluvial soils sometime- contain 
a small amount. 

78. Requr. —We next come to the black-eotton-soils or nqurs. 
Their composition is not very variable in soluble silicates amI sand 
(65 to 75%). Few samples contain less than 65% or more than 75%. 
/V a G a ,—54 to 84%, rarely more than 84 and less than 5-|%. 
Al 2 0 ;t . — 8*5 to 11 per cent, rarely more or less. Madras 
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soils contain more alumina than iron (by 1 to 2 %) and (J. P. reyur 
soils more iron than alumina. Mamjauei s-e, 12 to *25%, sometimes, 
but very rarely more or less. CaO ,—as carbonate and also partly 
as silicate. In those samples in which there is 2% or more of lime, 
the greater part is carbonate, where it is less than '2°/ it occurs 
chiefly as silicate, Reams usually contain 2 up to 4 or 5^ of CaO. 
M[f(K —-1*3 to 3*1%, usually 2 to 2i%, which is rather a high propor¬ 
tion. Alkalis ,—*15 to 2*44%. The potash is unusually high in re<juv 
soils. / # 3 O t ,—usually small. Below *1% is the rule : occasion- 
ally goes up to *2%. 6Y> 2 ,— combined with CaC0 3 , <;hiefly 

in small nodules of kai/kar, is very variable in proportion. 
S (> a ,—hardly appreciable. JSilro<jet ^—*012 to ‘050%. Reiners 
are poor iu N. like most other Indian ^oil>. Organic 
matter and combined water " occur in very high proportion, 
but it is chiefly (combined water and not organic matter. 
In heating the reaor changes colour from black to dark 
brown and contracts very much in volume. This is due to the 
loss of the water of hydration from hydrated ferric oxide and 
alumina, in which substances the reaur i> specially rich. The 
regur i> rather poor in organic matter and nitrogen and its 
richness is chiefly due to its friability and its power for retaining 
moisture. Indeed the outturn of crops from unmanured land 
at the Nagpur Farm is lower than from similar loamy soil in 
the Gangetie alluvium. At any rate, it is Dr. Leather’s opinion, 
that it is a common mistake to suppose that the black-cotton-soil 
of Southern India is very rich, and it is only richer than the 
surrounding gravelly red and brown soils, if ream' be boiled 
with concentrated sulphuric acid for several hours, the insoluble 
residue (V.c., the silicates) becomes very dark-brown in colour. 
Other soils similarly treated usually give a white residue. The 
black colouring matter of the silicates digested with strong sul¬ 
phuric acid, if due to organic matter, would disappear under tin’s 
treatment, and it must he concluded that the blackness of the 
silicates in ream' is due to some dark coloured mineral and not to 
organic matter. 

74. Of the brtnrn allurial toil* of Madras which have been 
separately classed by Dr. Leather, the loamy ones contain high pro¬ 
portions of iron and alumina, the amount of lime is small and the 
amount of magnesia high. They are, as a rule rich, in potash but 
not in P 3 0 5 and N. These are believed to be very fertile soils, but 
the analyses do not show them to he any more fertile than the Indo- 
Gangetic alluvium. 

75. Late rite Soils.- —With these and with alluvium soils we 
have chiefly to do in Bengal, and we give below the 
figures of Dr. Leather in connection with the analyses of 
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<ome of the laterite soils of Hazaribagh. Lohardaga. Singhbhum 
and Manbhum. Ly Laterite soils Dr. Leather evidently means 
gneissose and granitic soils, including basaltic soils. True laterite 
occurs in a band and in patches; and where it is too stiff and 
ferruginous, it is barren lor ordinary agricultural crops. 

7G. The lied Soil s of Madras. —The amount of lime in these 
is small or only moderate, that of magnesia also is not high, while 
that of phosphoric acid is uniformly low. Tin*, proportion of 
potash is indifferently high or low, that of ferric oxide and 
alumina rather high. The proportion of Nitrogen and of organic 
matter is low. They resemble laterite soils in composition, the 
main difference being in the proportion of P 2 0 4 . Some laterite 
soils have a high proportion of this constituent, and others very 
low, whilst the Madras red soils of Coimbatore. Madura. Karnool, 
Triehinopoly and Kistna are all uniformly poor in P 2 O s , the 
extreme variation in the samples analysed by Dr. Leather being 
between T)4 and 11 per cent. 

77. 1 t moral remarks akoaf Indian Sods.—Iron usually 
occurs in larger proportion than in English soils in the Indo- 
Gangetie alluvium 2 to 7 per cent, in the r<nnr 4 to Hi per cent, 
in the Madras red soils 3A to 10 per cent, in rocky soils 6 to 48 
per cent and in Madras alluviums 5 to 17 per cent. Alumina: 
The proportion of this substance is also high in Indian soils. In 
the Indo-Gangetie alluvium 3 to 10% ; rn/ars G to 14 : red soils 
1 £ to lf>i ; rocky soils 7-i to 14 ; Madras alluvium G to If) in loams, 
but less in sandy soils. Coffee soils of the Madras Presidency 
contain as much as 1 7 to 20 per cent of this constituent. 

Mn(J: Widely distributed in Indian soils, but the pro¬ 
portion is small though quite enough for the requirement of 
plants. Alluvial soils: ’ll to *30; recurs —*1 to *26; red 
soils—*07 to *20 : rocky soils *06* to *f)0 : Madras alluvium *03 
to *26. 

Linn : Usually as silicate more than as carbonate ; calculat¬ 
ed as Oxide, Gangetic alluvium—2 to 3% ; rrefur 1 to 7*7% : Mad¬ 
ras red soils, laterites and Madras alluvium less than 1%. 

An English farmer usually aims at maintaining a fair pro¬ 
portion of lime in his soil, about 1%. This is for the purpose of 
having a free basic* matter to combine with the organic acids as 
soon as they are formed from the humus and they are continuously 
being formed. The proportion of humus, however, in English 
soils is higher, and so it is doubtful if those Indian soils which 
contain less than 1% of lime really need to be brought up to the 
standard aimed at by English farmers. Lime as a plant-food is 
required only in a very minute proportion. The laterite soils 
which are particularly poor in organic matter are also poor in lime. 
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They would not be benefited by any addition of' mere lime. 0li¬ 
the whole, it may be said Indian soils are rich in lime. 

AfaO—More abundant- than in English soils: Gungetic 
alluvium usually over l per cent : regttr 1 to J per cent Ued 
soils | per cent. Laterite soils less. 

A \0 —Not deficient, though not abundant. Its application 
as manure is beneficial in the case of leafy crops, such as 
mulberry, tea, cabbages, etc. 

—*12 to *18% is considered a good average in England. 
Of no class of Indian soils examined except the soils from Meerut 
district and the coffee soils of Sheveroy hills, Madras, can it be 
said that it comes up to the English standard. Dr. Leather is 
obliged to admit that Dr. Yoeleker's opinion that phosphoric* acid 
is “more abundantly distributed in Indian than in English soils” is 
erroneous. Some of the soils of the Meerut district only analysed 
by Dr. Leather contained as much as i per cent of P 3 O s . 

78. Bui although ihc proportion of total phosphoric acid in 
Indian soils is decidedly meagre, the proportion of a rail able 
phosphoric acid is often not deficient, and it is the available 
phosphoric acid that immediately affects the (juestion of fertility 
or of produce. The application of bone-meal has given the 
best result in Bankura and Burdwan, and not such good result in 
Jiooghly and Birbhnm, applied to the paddy crop in conjunction 
with saltpetre*. In some instances remarkably good result was 
obtained from this combination, though not from saltpetre alone. 
This shows the value of phosphates for certain localities, but where 
these localities are, must be determined in each case by chemical 
analysis or field experiment. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that phosphates have only a doubtful value for Indian soils and 
that the export of bones can go on with impunity. Dr. Bernard 
Dyer, of London, has discovered an empirical method of finding 
out the available phosphoric acid and potash in soils. This consists 
in submitting soils to the action of 1% solution of Citric acid 
for 7 days and determining the proportion of P 2 0 5 and I\ 2 0 in 
the solution. Dr. Dyer aimed at demonstrating whether the 
results of such treatment would correspond with the known 
fertility of some of the standard soils of the Kothamsted Ex¬ 
perimental Farm. The result of the research showed conclusively 
that a very clo^e correspondence exists between the amount of 
phosphates and potash thus dissolved from the soils and their 
known fertility in the matter of phosphates and potash. Dr. Dyer 
concluded from his research that “when a soil is found to 
contain as little as about 01 percent of phosphoric acid soluble 
in a 1% solution of Citric acid, it would be justifiable to assume that 
it stands in immediate need of phosphatic manure.” Dr. Leather 
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applying Or. Dyer s method in a few eases showed that even 
in typical alluvial and ream- soils the proportion of available 
phosphates is usually over *01 per cent. In two cases he 
found the proportion less than this. The soils of the Cawnpore, 
Dumraon and Nagpur Experimental Farms contain ‘Ou to ‘00 
per cent of total phosphoric acid, but soil from only one plot in 
the case of the Nagpur and one plot in the ease of Dumraon Farm 
showed the proportion of available phosphates to be less than ‘01 
per cent. About .Jrd or jth of the total phosphates is usually in 
an available form in Indian soils, while in English unmanured 
soils the proportion of available phosphates is about f * 0 tli, and in 
manured soils, higher,- -about : }th. 

70. A ( A..—Like phosphoric acid, when sulphuric acid is 
present in a soil, it always exists in combination with some one or 
other of the metallic oxides, with which it forms sulphates. 
There is usually no simple means of determining with which base 
it is associated, and for purposes of ready expression, its amount 
is calculated in the form of the Anhydride. The majority of 
Indian soils contain remarkably little sulphate,—in no case as 
much as 1 per cent. An exception occurs in the ease of vmv 
soils which are impregnated with sodium sulphate and sodium 
carbonate salts. 

80. rt> 2 .—The determination of th\> L not of much con¬ 
sequence. It usually exists in proportions not sufficient to 
combine with the lime present, and it may therefore be assumed 
that the f’0 2 is present wholly or mainly in combination with 
lime. 

81. (hujantr mattev and A\—As a rule, Indian soils contain 
little organic matter. The loss by heating is often due chiefly to 
loss of combined water, and a knowledge of the loss by combustion 
of a soil does not serve as a means of even approximately 
determining the amount of that most valuable constituent,—humus. 
The loss by combustion occurs chiefly where the proportions of 
iron and alumina are great. The coffee soils of Sheveroys are rich 
in N, and so are some soils of Pratapgarh. Speaking generally, 
Indian soils contain less than *1 per cent, of N. The Gangetic 
alluvium contains only *0f> percent (a little more or a little less). 
In the Madras alluvium the proportion is the same or a little 
higher. The retjuvs and red soils usually contain less than *05 
per cent. Laterite soils contain only about *0H per cent. But 
soils that have had the opportunity of accumulating N, whether 
in old fallows or in forests, contain a higher proportion. 

82. The reputed fertility of Indian soils is more a myth than 
a reality. Where the soil has been in cultivation for many years, 
the virgin richness has disappeared, except where it is irrigated 
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by canals (e.g.. the Eden canal), bringing rich deposits of silt , or 
annually Hooded by rivers leaving such deposits (e.g. in Eastern 
Bengal). As a rule, Indian soils yield poor crops. 


CHAPTER VJ]. 

Physical Properties ok Soils. 

.[Weight, Porosity, Ketentivity for water. Capillarity, llygroseopicity, Evaporation, 

Coagulation of soil-particles, Shrinkage ami Expansion, Colour. 

Temperature, Specific heat, Radiation, Absorption and Retention of Meat. 

Evenness of temperature, Inclination, Electric influences, Klevatimi. 

Latitude and longitude.] 

Wekiht. —The specific weight of soil as it naturally occurs, 
i.c., the weight of natural soil as compared to that of distilled 
water, varies from 1 to 2. Some peat-soils have less specific 
weight than 1. The floating vegetable gardens of Kashmir 
consist of light peat-soil of this kind. The absolute weight of soils 
varies from 50 to 120lbs. per cubic foot, a cubic foot of distilled 
water weighing fi2*51bs. A cubic foot of rich garden-mould 
weighs about TOlbs. : of ordinary arable land 80 to OOlbs. : of dry 
sand llOlbs. The weight of an acre of soil to the depth of 1 foot 
varies from 1 to f> million lbs. ; of dry sand, about 4,800.OOOlbs. ; 
of loam consisting of half clay and half sand, 4,200,0001bs. ; 
of ordinary arable soil .‘5,800.000 to 3,000,0001bs. ; ol stiff clay, 
o,250,OOOlbs. ; of garden mould 8.000,0001 bs. An acre of peat 
to the depth of 1 foot weighs from 1 to 2 million lbs. A soil when 
perfectly dry was found to weigh 8,137,OOOlbs. The same soil 
when wot was found to weigh 4 million lbs. It should be remem¬ 
bered J inch of rainfall increases the weight of an acre of soil 
to a depth of 1 foot by about 100 tons (224,OOOlbs.). In 
agricultural language, a soil is said to be heavy which offers 
considerable resistance to the plough. Sandy soils which actually 
weigh heavier than other soils are called light soils because* they 
offer least resistance to the plough. A stiff clay soil which is said 
to be very heavy becomes lighten*, />., loss resistant to the plough, 
after there is a shower of rain, though the rain actually adds to 
the weight of the* soil. The specific gravity of soils, not as they 
actually occur but after they are absolutely dry, varies from 2*5 
to 2*8. The specific gravity of soils very rich in organic matter 
is sometimes less than 2. The specific gravity of quartz is 2*05. 

84. ] } orosit//.- —The fineness of division of the particles of 
soil has great influence on vegetation. Food of plants must pass 
into solution before it can be assimilated. The rapidity with 
whicli dissolving action can take place is in direct ratio to the 
surface. The finer the particles the greater the surface and more 
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llie spnce the growing roots have for their development and spread. 
But when the particles are too fine, the soil becomes too compact 
tor roots to penetrate, and it cracks in drying, which also interferes 
with the spread of roots. I'p to a certain limit, therefore, fineness 
of division of the particles of soil is desirable. The condition 
known as loamy is the best in respect of porosity. 

(So. Retention, of water .—This capacity of soils depends 
mainly on the fineness of division of their particles. Humus or 
vegetable organic matter in the soil has the greatest capacity for 
retaining moisture, and clay has greater capacity in this respect 
than sand. Angular fragments have greater capacity than round 
fragments for retaining moisture. 100 parts of sand take up about 
25 parts of water by weight and 4 ( J parts by volume : cltiv, 40 
parts by weight and 08 by volume : fine calcareous soil, 85 by 
weight and 80 by volume: humus, 100 by weight and Oo by 
volume. Ordinary agricultural soil takes up about 50 per cent by 
weight of water. It will thus be seen that an inch of irrigation or 
rainfall at a time soaks it to a depth of about 2 inches, and provi¬ 
sion in the matter of irrigation should be ordinarily made on this 
basis. Heat decreases this capacity for holding water. The poro¬ 
sity of soil though depending mainly on the fineness of its particles, 
also depends on looseness or fineness of tilth. Loose agricultural 
soils can hold 5fi per cent of water, while the same soil shaken down 
will hold only 45 per cent and pressed down, only 40 per cent. 

86. ('apillarit //.—The capillary power of soils for drawing 
water up from below depends on their porosity, (day possesses 
the greatest capillarity and sand and chalk the least. A column 
of fine clay wetted from the bottom will become wet .to a height 
of 1 to 2 yards. (Quartz-sand similarly wetted becomes wet to a 
height of only -h vd.. and chalky or calcareous soil (i.e. soil, made 
up of particles of pure calcium carbonate) to a still less height. 
The capillary action of soils in lump is less than that of the same 
soils when finely powdered or broken down. This is one of the 
many reasons why cultivation benefits crops, (dapillary action 
takes or 4 days before it reaches its final limit. Capillarity 
is disturbed by digging up the surface-soil, or spreading'on irri¬ 
gated soils, dry earth. The retention of moisture under trees, or in 
sugar-cane trenches, is thus helped by digging round the trees in 
November, and in earthing up sugar-cane trenches with dry earth 
after irrigation. Loss of water raised by capillarity, by evapora¬ 
tion, is thus avoided. 

87. /ft/<n‘oscopie jmtree .—All porous bodies have the power 
of absorbing moisture from the atmosphere. The proportion of 
moisture absorbed depends (1) upon the surface exposed, and (2) 
on the nature of the substance. Organic substances, as a rule, are 
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more hygroscopic than mineral substances. Wool, silk and hair 
are highly hygroscopic . Wool absorbs 11) to 20 per cent of mois¬ 

ture from air at the freezing temperature. In buying and selling , 
this must be borne in mind. Silk may contain it or 10 per cent of 
latent moisture over and above the 11 per cent of normal moisture, 
without one noticing it. In buying 100 mauiuls of silk it is quite 
possible to throw away Us. 7,000 or Us 8,000 in buying superfluous 
water. Dry seasons should be chosen tor buying these substances. 
Manuring soils with refuse from wool or silk factories or with hair, 
increases their absorbent power for moisture. Absorbent power 
varies very considerably in soils. Coarse quartz-sand absorbs 
little or no water from air ; calcareous sand very little ; ordinary 
arable, clay and humus soils, more and more. Calcareous sand 
finely powdered absorbs 12 times as much aqueous vapour as 
in coarse state. The rapidity of absorption depends upon the 
proportion of moisture present in the air ; but the total amount 
of water absorbed mainly depends on temperature, more being 
absorbed in low than in high temperature. Hence the necessity of 
dessicating the soil in uniformly high temperature tor purpose's of 
analysis. Sowing of seed for Kabi crops should be done in the 
evening after which the land should be harrowed and left in an open 
state for absorption of dew. In the morning rolling or laddering 
should be done so as to keep in the moisture' absorbed at night. 

«S8. .Eraporadon .—Soils becoming superficially dry in day¬ 
time absorb moisture at night. All soils exposed to air lose' 
their moisture more or less rapidly,—sandy soils most rapidly, 
elav less rapidly, and humus soils least rapidly. Exposed to 
dry atmosphere at 1!J° C for 4 hours,— 


Siliceous soil loses 
( Calcareous sand 
Pure clay 
(Jlay soil 
Chalk 
Garden soil 

* • Humus or peaty soil 


88/^ of moisture. 
... 7ti,. 

... f>2 „ 

of) „ 

... 28 „ 

... 24 „ 

... 20 „ 


8‘J. Coagulation .—In fresh water, clay remains in suspen¬ 
sion for a very long time, but in salt water it gets coagulated 
and deposited at the bottom. Hence formation of soils in the 
sea is facilitated. The addition of common salt or gypsum 
or of any soluble salt to a mixture of clay and fresh water, would 
demonstrate the action the sea has in the formation of clay-soils. 
The application of certain manures such as castor-cake or gypsum 
to clay-soils, is known to make it more friable. The use of gypsun 
in making plastic nsar soils porous has been demonstrated. 
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DO. Shrinkage and expansion .— Pure day contracts 18% 
in volume when it becomes wet, and strong day soils may con¬ 
tract 8 to 10%. Light sandy soils with little humus undergo 
little or no change in volume when wet. Humus soils expand 
up to 15% when wet, and more in frost. Clay soil also expands 
in frost. This expansion often causes rupture of roots of crops 
growing on these soils. Clay soils, in drying, crack. These 
<*racks also damage the roots of growing crops. 

Dl. Colour .—The colour of the soil somewhat affects its 
temperature. Dark coloured bodies being more quickly heated 
than light coloured bodies, humus soiP and dark basalt soils 
are warmer than lime-stone soils and sandy soils. If dark 
coloured shales are sprinkled over vineyards in cold countries, 
ripening takes place quicker. Smooth and white substances 
sprinkled over dark coloured soil would keep such soil com¬ 
paratively cool. As we are more interested in keeping soils cool 
rather than warm, we might try the effect of scattering white 
chips of stone or chalk on dark coloured soils. For practical 
purposes the question of colour is not of much importance in a 
country where coolness is best secured by moisture which most 
soils are in need of. at certain critical periods. The question of 
temperature of the soil, however, is of great importance. 

D2. Temperature .— The mean temperature of the surface soil 
differs in different climates, but even in the same locality some 
soils are recognised as ro/d and others as warm. The heat 
of the soil is derived from three sources and it is distinguished 
accordingly as solar heat, terrestrial heat, and chemical heat. 
The chemical heat derived from decaying organic matter espe¬ 
cially in porous soils, is very considerable ; but as this heat is 
evolved very slowly it has little perceptible effect on plant-life. 
Owing to the internal heat of the earth, there is very little change 
of temperature due to surface radiation, between day and night 
below a depth of 4 feet from the surface in warm countries. In 
cold countries, below a depth of 75 to 80 feet the temperature is 
constant, not affected by radiation at night, and solar heat by 
■clay. The mean annual temperature of the surface soil is slightly 
over that of the air ; but moist clay-soils are colder than the at¬ 
mosphere above them, as the continual evaporation going on from 
them renders a large amount of heat in them latent. Water as¬ 
cending by capillary action from the subsoil and taking the place 
of that evaporated from the surface-soil, keeps the surface-soil 
always cold. 

D3. Specific heat .—The less the specific heat of the soil the 
more rapidly is it heated. The specific heat of soils compared to 
that of water varies from ’2 to *5 for equal volumes and from '16 
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to V) for equal weights. JSand has greater specific heat than clay. 
Actual capacity of soil for heat, however, is largely dependent on 
its capacity for water as water has 4 or f> times the specific heat 
of soils. Quartz-sand becomes heated to the highest temperature 
and white chalk-soil to the least temperature under the same solar 
influence. The coolness of lime-soils is therefore of great advan¬ 
tage in warm climates, and the advantage* of kankai * beds can be 
viewed from this point also. Moist clay-soils which are consider¬ 
ed very objectionable from the temperature point of view in cold 
countries should, from the same point of view, be looked upon as 
highly advantageous for this climate. 

94. Radial ion. —Radiation also affect* temperature. Smooth 
and polished surfaces which reflect heat most perfectly, absorb 
and radiate it least readily. The radiation from moist soils at 
night is less quick, but on the whole, such soils are colder and are 
called 4 cold soils.* Nocturnal radiation results in quicker formation 
of dew in the interstices of soils when* water \apour accumulates 
in larger proportions than in the air. 

9f>. Iu'h>n/ion of hrat, — Quick or slow cooling depends part¬ 
ly on specific heat but chiefly on fineness or largeness of particles 
of the soil, finely divided particle* cooling more readily. Soils 
covered with gravel*, (tool more slowly than sandy soils. Sandy 
soils also retain heat longer than clay-soils and these longer than 
humus soils. Water being a bad conductor of heat, wet soils 
differ little from one another in the absorption and retention of 
heat. A wet plot may be a> much as 7°C higher in temperature 
early in the morning or 7°( • lower in temperature at o or 4 i\m. 
in daytime than a neighbouring dry plot. The physical effect of 
irrigation on soils in equalising temperature and keeping soils 
from getting too hot cannot be overrated in a climate like that 
of India. In England coldness of soils is avoided by drainage. 
Drainage* for this purpose* alone is not required in this climate. 

90. Erennes* <>/ t< ntfn j rotnrr and slow nocturnal radiation art* 
very helpful to the growth of plants. Uniformity of temperature 
occurs in sea-side places, the climate of which should be considered 
favourable to vegetation for this reason only. Lt should be noted, 
however, that cold is helpful for developing the germinating power 
of seed in the case of many agricultural crops of the temperate 
climate, and the difference of summer and winter is therefore 
beneficial. In sea-side places, high winds prove an obstacle to 
agricultural operations. From January to May the difference 
between the day and night temperatures is the greatest in the 
plains of Bengal, while in July and August it is the least. Vegeta¬ 
tive* processes are hampered therefore from January to May 
and highly facilitated in July and August. In Calcutta the 
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nocturnal radiation in danuary amounts to to 9'2 J F. and in 
duly only to 2“3°F. The maximum and minimum temperatures 


of Calcutta throughout the year 

will be found from 

ibe following 

table : — 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

danuary 

83°F. 

f)2°F. 

February 

hi 

54° 

March 

99 - 

G4° 

April 

103° 

69 ° 

May . 

1M)° 

( 19 ° 

dune 

<LS° 

7:3° 

duly 

93' 

7fl° 

August 


7f>° 

September 

<i;; r 

7f>° 

October 

!ir 

68 ° 

November 

F f 

r>7° 

December 


.52° 


97. 7 he ma.cnmmt <nh/ w/nmnnn temperatures chiefly deter¬ 
mine 4 tlie crops that can he successfully crown at a certain locality. 
A temperature of over 9(FF. i> not suitable for growing wheat, 
and a temperature of under f>0°F. is not suitable for the growth 
of rice. A temperature of 32°F.. /.<.. frost, is unsuitable for the 
growth of vegetation, though it does not kill deep-rooted crops 
and trees, the roots of which are securely lodged in warmer 
layers of soil. .Evenness of temperature of the layers of soil in 
which tin* roots of plants are lodged is helpful to vegetation only 
when other conditions are e<|ual. 

98. The following table gives the temperature of the soil 


alcutta at the 

surtaee 

and at the depth of 3 feet: — 

Mean temperature Mean temperature 
at the surface. at a depth of3 feet. 

danuary 


... f>4 4F. 

72\ r >°F. 

February 


... 71-2" 

74 1° 

March 


... 82*7° 

78*4° 

April 


91*3° 

84-5° 

May 


... 90-4° 

87*1° 

dune 


... 87f>° 

87*2° 

d uly 


... 8li’2° 

83*4° 

August 


... 8d'9° 

8(3*1° 

September 


... 8(r0° 

89*1° 

October 


... 83-2° 

85*2° 

November 


... 73 3 

810° 

December 


... ii4’8° 

75*1° 

rly mean temperature 
M, HA 

... 8(Hi° 

82-0° 

5 
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99. Inclination or the angle at which the sun's rays strike the 
earth, influences the temperature of the soil. Where there is a 
sufficiency of moisture, more direct rays of the sun causing 
greater heat of the soil, only result in richer vegetation of the 
indigenous kinds. A southern slope in the N. Hemisphere is there¬ 
fore desirable for moist climates ; but a level soil helping retention 
of rain-water on it is by far the best for all ordinary purposes, in 
most parts of India. In cold climates even radiation from walls 
is taken advantage of in increasing the heat of the neighbouring 
soil and in growing fruits on the walls to greater perfection. 

100. The electrical influences of various classes of soils on 
plant life in wet and in dry conditions, have not been studied 
sufficiently minutely to enable us to give definite information on 
the subject. But this is the subject which is being largely studied 
at present chiefly in France and Germany, and important results 
are anticipated from this study. Electricity has been applied to 
plants in two ways,—(1 ) through the soil by means of wires 
buried about two inches deep, and (2) by powerful arc-lights which 
act like strong sunlight, the light being also softened by amber 
globes. Under this continuous action crops have been matured 
in half the usual time, the light being kept burning the entire 
night. As soon as the seed is sown, the electric current is turned 
on by the underground wires. (Termination takes place quicker 
and more freely and fully, and if the electric stimulation is kept 
up, growth goes on more vigorously. An increased yield of f>0 
per cent over ordinary methods has been obtained by the appli¬ 
cation of electricity in this way. It has been shown by experi¬ 
ments conducted in Europe and in America that electricity can 
be applied to ordinary agricultural purposes on a large scale. 
Naturally electricity in the atmosphere is a potent agent in 
converting the free Nitrogen of tin air into nitric acid which as 
nitrates is afterwards utilized by plants. 

101. Elevation, which mainly determines temperature and the 
amount of ammonia and nitric acid which the soil receives from 
rainfall, Latitude which also determines temperature and Lon<fi- 
fude which partly determines directions of wind, are all potent 
meteorological agencies influencing growth of crops. As we 
ascend higher and higher up a hill, the temperature gets cooler, 
and we notice the flora also changing and the character of 
cultivated crops, and the season of agricultural operations. Ai 
low elevations also a comparatively higher proportion of 
ammonia is obtained hv means of rainfall but, somewhat less of 
nitric acid, the formation of which in the higher regions of the 
atmosphere is due to electrical action in the clouds. Great 
•elevations, i.e,, elevations of oyer 1,000 feet, is an evidence 
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of coarse texture and mineral composition oi* soils, and also of 
humidity, and where high elevations are well wooded and 
protected from denudation, they indicate richness of soil in 
organic matter also. Calcutta is about 21 feet above the sea- 
level, Dacca, 85 feet ; Sylhet, 58 feet ; Cuttack, 80 feet : (Chittagong, 
86 feet ; Burdvvan, 09 feet : Durbhanga, 160 feet ; Patna, 182 feet ; 
and Darjiling, 7,000 feet. From these ligures one can infer that 
the soil near Calcutta is finer and better mixed than that of 
stations with higher elevations, while the soil of Darjiling is the 
coarsest and rockiest, the fertility of each portion depending on 
the character of the underlying rock. 


CHAPTER V 111. 

Sunlight, Uain and Hail. 

[Effect of different coloured rays on vegetation ; Blue rays the best : Solar 
radiation how measured ; Difference of endurance of plants for sunlight : Rain¬ 
fall how governed ; Regions beyond high hilly, rainless ; South-west and East 
monsoons ; Receding monsoon ; Regions of heavy rainfall ; Effect of rain on 
soil; Loss of water by drainage and evaporation , Sinking of rain-water in 
the soil ; Rainfall getting more precarious on account of destruction of trees : 
Untimely rainfall should he utilise*! ; Catch crops and fertilising crops; 
Brahmins' method of calculation of rainfall and meteorologists' methods 
both faulty: Table of rainfall, temperature, altitude, latitude and longitude 
of typical places in Bengal; What rainfall should he aimed at in seeming 
site fora farm : Reading of weather charts: Dow hailstorms prevented in 
Austria and Italy.] 

Sunlight, —Solar rays oi’ different colours arc known to 
produce different effects oil vegetation. An experiment was 
conducted in glass compartments in which glass of the following 
colours was used : ruby, brown-red, orange, yellow, cobalt-blue 
and deep green. The young plants first broke the soil in the 
box covered with the orange glass, and last under those covered 
by yellow, green and blue glasses. It was subsequently found 
that the effect of the yellow rays was such as to prevent the 
germination of the seed, even although the rays only rested 
on the surface of the soil while the seed lay buried beneath ; 
while, again, the blue light seemed to remarkably favour the 
process. Under the orange light the plants grew v very tall, 
but then they had white stalks, and they refused to put forth 
any flowers. Under the yellow light It was remarkable that 
a number of little fungi or moulds sprang up and flourished 
luxuriantly while the plants themselves withered and died. Under 
the red light the plants only grew an inch or two high, had 
something of a reddish colour, and soon rotted and perished, 
although supplied with abundance of food in the soil in which 
they were placed. Under the green light the plants grew slowly 
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but tolerably strong, yet none would flower, notwithstanding the 
greatest care and attention paid to them. The results under the 
blue glass were very different. The seed germinated a little less 
quickly than in the open air, but the plants became compact and 
healthy in their character, putting forth their flower-buds strongly 
and flowering in perfection. Under this light alone did the 
various processes go on with that vigour which is characteristic of 
vegetation in the open air. It is inferred that such would also 
probably be the case with plants grown under violet glass. 

103. Solar mdiation is recorded in meteorological stations 
with the help of a radiation thermometer. This consists of a delicate 
thermometer having a dull blackened bulb and inclosed in a 
glass tube from which the air has been removed. This instrument 
is freely exposed to the heat of the sun and its maximum reading 
registered. The greatest amount of solar radiation which occurs 
during the day is indicated by the excess of this temperature over 
the maximum temperature of the air in the shade. In the 
preseme of moisture, solar beat is most potent in accelerating 
vegetative processes, but plants differ in the power of endurance 
of solar heat, < cotton, pineapple and sida rhomboidia, though 
tropical plants cannot bear the full blaze ot the tropical sun, and 
they do better under tile shade of trees. 

104. JRainfall. — It cannot be said that the causes that govern 
rainfall in India are very well understood. Rainfall is regulated 
partly by the prevailing winds and partly by the contour of 
the country, chiefly with reference to the position of the seas 
and the mountains. In the neighbourhood of high moun¬ 
tains on the face turned towards the sea, the rainfall is 
heavy, as condensation of vapour takes place most readily 
on these mountains. A tableland surrounded by mountains, 
/.g., the Tibetan tableland receives very little rain, since the 
winds which reach it have already parted with their moisture 
in ascending the hill-sides. Differences of temperature in different 
regions of the globe, stimulate currents of air, and when into a 
very hot and dry' region currents of air flows from the sea and 
from cold and moFt hill-tracts, cyclonic disturbances accompanied 
by rain follow. In February and March, when the sun is 
southerly in direction, there remains a tendency' for north winds 
to blow, though south winds are the rule, at this time. The 
south winds changed with vapour from the Ray get cooled down 
when they move ’up the sides of the Himalayas, and if at this 
time, a southern direction is given to this wind at the higher 
regions, they recede in their course, and the particles of con¬ 
densed or congealed vapour come down in the form of raiii or 
hail. If later in their downward and southward march these 
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•receding winds come in contact with a strong well-established 
current ot* wind from south to north-west, a gale or a cyclone 
is the result. Thus in February and March we may have hail 
due to certain local currents and in April generally rain accom¬ 
panied by north-westers, also due to local currents. Hut it is the 
continuous heat of April, May and June which tends to rarity 
the air and make the atmospheric pressure light, that establishes 
zones of low pressure, which take more or less a definite shape, 
and continuous currents of air laden with moisture thereafter 
flow into these zones, in definite directions. Thus in Bombay the 
monsoon current is from the south-west. the Arabian Sea. 

while we have it from east, /.c., the south-west current from 
the Hay is deflected by the Ghittagong and Assam hills which 
accounts for the easterly direction of the wind in Bengal during 
the monsoon. The establishment of these non-local currents 
of air, immediately precedes the setting in of the monsoons. 
■Under normal conditions they begin in (’eyIon between the 14-th 
and 20th of May, at the Andamans and Rangoon a few days later, 
and at the head of the Bay during the first or second week of 
June. To obtain telegraphic information regarding the monsoon 
current from various stations in Southern India, from ('eyIon 
and from the Andamans, is therefore of very great importance, 
specially at the time of transplanting paddy. In Southern India 
there are two distinct monsoons. The October rains are called the 
receding monsoon, the latter rains, or the tank-filling monsoon, and 
they are very heavy. When the July rains fail in Madras, as they 
did in 1!M)5. they depend for their cultivation on the October rains. 

105. The attnwnf and disf ri/ntf ton of rainfall which a parti¬ 
cular locality receives, usually determine its productiveness, 
especially in the tropics. In the Malahar coast of India and in 
parts of Assam the largest quantity of rainfall occurs, and these 
arc the most productive tracts in India. The regions of heavy 
rainfall, /.e., of 70 to 100 inches or more, are Assam, parts of 
Eastern Bengal, the Uis-Himalayan region of Northern Bengal 
and the Kastern and Western Ghauts. 

lOb. The effect of rainfall slowly hut surely in changing the 
physical character of the surface soil, where such soil lies 
bare or is overgrown only by short grass, must not be ignored. 
The finer particles of clay getting washed out, the soil lias a 
tendency to get lighter, which is an advantage only for soils 
which are too stiff. Higili winds, however, bring back some 
amount of fine dust and tend to keep up a balance. High winds 
which prevail on the seaside districts are therefore not to be re¬ 
garded as absolutely inimical to agricultural pursuits. In course of 
time they help to make sandy tracts loamy and lit for cultivation. 
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On the whole, however, boisterous winds are not helpful to the 
proper growth of crops unless they are very short crops. An 
occasional gale may lay low and spoil a crop nearly ready for the 
sickle and where high winds are the rule , very few crops can he 
grown and the landscape is generally found quite bare of trees in 
such localities, and how helpful trees are to agriculture in various 
ways, we will see later on. 

107. What proportion of rain evaporates, what proportion 
sinks into the soil and feeds wells and springs, and what proportion 
finds its way by means of drains, streams and rivers, into the 
sea, depend upon the climate of the place, the season of the year, 
the porosity of the soil, the nature of the strata below, and the 
contour of the whole district or locality. 

108. I'rt'curiousHeas of rain fill .—The rainfall of India is lie- 
coming more and more capricious, and this is to be attributed to 
the establishment of factories in regions where there is no coal, and 
when% in consequence, trees are getting cut down in millions every 
year. There are about 1,200 factories in the Bombay Presidency, 
using daily about 200 maunds of I'm*! each. What an enormous 
destruction of trees this must imply. The effect of trees in equalis¬ 
ing temperature and the distribution of rain, and in entrapping rain, 
is universally recognised. A law should be passed in this country 
insisting on the planting and maintenance of a tree for every 
one cut down, whether in forests or in cultivated ureas. 

100. Unfimrln rainfall. —One form in which the uneven dis¬ 
tribution of rainfall takes in India is the occurrence of heavy rains 
out of season. In 100b, for instance, after a fair amount of rain¬ 
fall in January, in most parts of Bengal and Upper India, extra¬ 
ordinarily heavy rains occurred in February, in some places as much 
as 10 inches. In March also, fairly heavy rains occurred and this 
was followed bv the great drought of April. In Bengal, as a 
rule, no use is made of this untimely rainfall, which is a very great 
pity. Such heavy rainfall, at any time of the year, would he at once 
made use of in Southern and Western India, in those parts where 
little rain is obtained. January rains should be always utilized in 
getting lands under the plough after rice harvest. Once brought 
under the plough, the land can be afterwards kept stirred from 
time to time until the next rice sowing or transplanting season. 
This results in the soil absorbing fertility from the air and in being 
free from insect and fungus pests. If rains occur again in Febru¬ 
ary after land has been prepared, sowing of catch-crops, or crops 
which take only about three months getting ready, should proceed 
vigorously. Such crops as have a beneficial effect on the future 
rice crop should be chosen in preference ; so that if the crops come 
ultimately to nothing, the land at least may be fertilized. Melons 
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and other cucurbitaceous crops, maize, ja<u\ til, l>ajra. mama , buck- 
wheat, cotton, cow-pea, ground-nut, dhanirha y sunn-hemp, yowar 
s/m or arharicL shn (Oyamopsis psoralioidcs) can he grown as catch- 
crops with untimely but heavy rain. The last live crops should 
he j.referred as they have an excellent action in fertilizing the 
soil. When untimely but heavy rains occur in any month, usually 
there is heavy rain again the month after, at least that is our 
experience in Lower Bengal; so that there should be no hesitation 
on the part of cultivators to utilize heavy rains whenever they 
may happen. It is also our experience in Bengal, that heavy 
rains early in the season are compensated by short rainfall late in 
the season, and short rainfall early in the season is compensated by 
heavy rainfall late in the season. Cultivators make a great mistake 
to consult almanacs and Brahmin soothsayers in cultivating land 
and sowing seed. They ought to follow their own experience and 
common sense in the matter, and rely on the beneficent dispensa¬ 
tions of a wise Creator and Governor of the universe. In 1904. 
in the district of Samhalpur, the Hindu cultivators found they had 
made a serious mistake in neglecting the early rains of April and 
May and following their Brahmins’ advice in the matter of 
cultivation, while their Mahomedau fellow-cultivators following 
their own judgment and cultivating their lands and sowing the 
seed early in the season secured a bumper crop. It may he readily 
inferred that almanacs cannot be true, as they speak of rainfall not 
of a particular village, but of the whole country , and we know from 
experience that rainfall differs from province to province, and district 
to district, and even from village to village. In 1904, the crops 
failed entirely in certain villages in the ('handa District, while in 
tin* neighbouring villages the crops were very good. A good 
shower of rain may save the situation in a village, while the ab¬ 
sence of such rain may ruin the crop in the next village. JEven 
for a particular village the Brahmin soothsayers* predictions gene¬ 
rally turn out wrong. He studies the state of the sky in the 
month of Pous^ from day today, and infers the character of the 
season for the whole of the next year. He divides the month into 
12 equal parts, and notices if there are clouds or rain on any day 
or portion of a day. From this he concludes which months or which 
portions of a month in the year that is coining are to he rainy. 
We have studied their inferences and found them utterly in the 
wrong. Bain could not be predicted in such a simple way. 
Meteorologists are studying sun-spots, occurrence ol snow in the 
hills, directions of winds in different parts of the world, and various 
other circumstances that are known or supposed to determine 
rainfall, but their forecasts also are generally out. We have no 
reliable means as yet for preparing forecasts of rainfall. 
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110. The table in the preceding page gives the latitude, 
longitude, elevation, mean temperature (M. T.) and rainfall (R.) of 
the principal towns of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 

111. The rainfall of some parts of Assam is higher even than 
that ol Darjiling. The average annual rainfall of Cherapunji 
is as much as 475 inches. In some years it runs up to 
600 inches. In Sylhet the averages for the several months can 
be seen from the following figures :—January—0*39" ; Febru¬ 
ary— 1*59" ; March—5*74" ; April—13 73" ; May—21*64" : 
June—32*02"; July—25*18" ; August—25*69" ; September— 
20*05" ; October—8*31" ; November—1*18" ; December—0*80" : 
Annual average—156*12". In Chittagong the annual average 
rainfall is 104". It should be noted that even rice of the ordinary 
varieties grows better in the plains with a monthly rainfall of 
5" or 6' at the germinating and ripening periods and 10" or 11" 
at the growing period. The rainfall of 20" or 25" per month is 
suitable only for hill tracts where the excess water can be easily 
drained away. Excess is often as injurious as deficiency for most 
varieties ol rice. Some varieties of rice, however, can stand a 
rainfall of 20" to 80" per month. A monthly rainfall of 2 to 6 
inches is the most favourable for ordinary vegetation, the lower 
figure being more suited for the early and late periods of the 
growth of Kliarif crops, and also for the cold weather crops, as 
evaporation does not go on so rapidly in the cold weather as it does 
in the hot. 

112. In selecting a site for a farm the average monthly rain¬ 
fall registered in the nearest meteorological station should be 
consulted. If the average rainfall in any locality in April, May 
and June, and September, October and November is less than 
I" to 2", or very precarious, and that in July and August over 12" 
and in some years as much as 20" or 30" or more, such a locality 
should be avoided as naturally unfavourable for general farming, 
unless it is a cool hill tract. A rainfall of 60 to 70 inches per 
annum is the best to choose. Of course, the presence of canals or 
other special facilities for irrigation alters the question entirely. 

113. 77/e weather-chart, —The agriculturist should he familiar 
with the reading of the weather->chart. The curved dotted 
lines that one sees on weather-charts, called isobars , are 
imaginary lines, each connecting all those places which have at a 
given time the same barometric pressure. From a number of 
these isobars on a chart, one can see at a glance the nature of the 
distribution of atmospheric pressure over a country at any given 
time. The Meteorological Department issues these charts every 
morning. The difference of pressure between one isobar and the 
next is called the gradient. A gradient of 4 means, that over a 
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distance of 1 degree or GO miles, the barometer lias risen by or 
-^ ri ths of an inch. When the isobars are drawn close to one 
another they indicate high or steep gradient ; when they are 
wider apart they indicate a low gradient. High gradient is 
followed by high winds and low gradient by light winds Air 
does not blow directly from regions of high pressure to those of 
low pressure ; the atmospheric movement caused bv the rota¬ 
tions of the earth results in an alteration of the direction of the 
current. In the northern hemisphere if you stand with your 
back to the wind, the barometric pressure on the regions to your 
left hand is lower than on those to your right hand. In the 
southern hemisphere if you stand with your back to the wind, the 
regions of lower pressure will be on your right hand. The same 
principle is expressed in other words thus : if you stand with the 
high barometer to your right and the low barometer to your left, 
the wind will blow on your back. In the southern hemisphere 
the reverse will be the case. Thus the Isobars indicate direction 
of the wind, and the distances between the lines its strength* 

114. Actual barometric readings have to be reduced to a 
common standard by the Meteorological Office, as the elevation of 
the place of observation and the temperature at the time of 
observation, make a difference 1 in the height of the column of 
mercury, apart from the difference of pressure causing movements 
of wind. All the readings are therefore corrected or reduced 
to sea-level and o2°F. for comparison. A reduction has also to 
be made on account of difference of gravity due to difference of 
length in the diameter of the earth at different latitudes. All 
reduction is made for the latitude of 45°. 

115. Hail .—The cause of hailstorms is not definitely known. 
They occur in Lower Bengal at the change of season from winter 
to summer, when southern breeze brings winds laden with moist¬ 
ure from the sea, and occasionally northern wind brings the 
clouds hack towards the south from the Himalayas. These clouds 
are formed high up in the air (V.r., Firms clouds) and not low 
down as in the case of Nimbus of the rainy season, and the colder 
regions of the atmosphere sometimes congeal the rain drops before 
they come down in the f’own of hail. Hailstones are larger or 
smaller in size as they come down from a greater or smaller 
height. The destruction caused by hailstones though local, is often 
very considerable. In Italy the damage to vineyards annually 
caused by hail is estimated at over £4,000,000. In 1S80 an 
Italian savant, Professor Bombicci of Bologna, observed that 
showers of rain were most frequent in those places whore gun 
practice shook the air and filled it with smoke. Then followed the 
well-known American experiments (which have, however, led to no 
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practical results) for artificially producing rain in a cloudless sky. 
In one direction Professor Hombicci’s researches have led to a very 
practical result. In 189 *> in Styria (Austria), a progressive vine- 
grower, Burgomister Stieger, started shooting wiili cannons 
against approaching storm clouds. He established shooting 
station on the hills surrounding his vineyards at an altitude of 
from #00 to 800 yards. At every station he had from f> to 6 
mortars in a wooden hut, so that shooting could be proceeded with 
even during rain. His mortars are 18 inches long and they 
weigh about IGOlbs. each with a # centimetre chamber. He 
loads them with about 5oz. of* miners' ponder. The clouds 
cither disperse or come down in the form of rain and he has 
altogether avoided hail bv this means. His example has been 
largely followed in Austria and Italy. There are now about 600 
hail-preventing stations in Italy. 

GHAPTEit IX. 

Fertility and Barrenness. 

i No soilb absolutely barren : How n.\nr lands, sand-banks and saline soils can be 
rendered fertile ; Presence of all essential aHi constituent h in sufficient and 
available form ; Plot experiments to ascertain fertility ; Rough and ready 
tests of fertility : Earth-worms and grubs of insects, plants of various nat ural 
orders, specially of leguminous order ; Rones and shells ; Absorbent co-efficients; 
Solubility with dilute acids ; Dr. Dyers research: Minimum of a necessary 
ingredient ; Barren hinds, caused by ferrous salts, acids, ammonium cyanate, 
ammonium salpho-eyanatc, more than 2 per cent of soluble* salts, imper¬ 
meability to water, and Mow of water containing aluminium ami magnesium 
salts, copper, lead and other heavy metals in excess.] 

Fertility and sterility are relative terms. One soil is more 
fertile than another and one more sterile than ‘another. In 
mittire there is no soil so absolutely barren that no method of 
draining, irrigation, manuring, or other treatment, has resulted or 
can result in vegetation. Even usar lands of the N.-W. P. and 
Oudh have been made to grow trees, grasses and superior crops, by 
a method of enclosing the land, of drainage and irrigation, and of 
manuring it with eowdung. Growing of Babul trees on asar land 
is another means of reclaiming such land. Drainage and irrigation 
help the soil to get rid of its excess of efflorescent salts. Hard 
rock with no soil on it will, of course, grow no superior plants 
on it. But even soils which look like pure sand contain enough of 
plant-food to yield crops of indigo, mustard, ,s or<f"ja and barley, if 
there is sufficient moisture in them. Nature's method of 
gradually converting sand-banks into fertile soils may be expedited 
by art. The lack of organic matter and of cohesion of particles 
may be made up in a single year by growing a crop of smm- 
hemp or of dhahidui . A barren tract of saline soil may be 
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rendered sweet and fertile by embankment and drainage, as is 
done in the Sunderbuns. (Trowing of Salsola soda bushes is an 
additional means of reclaiming saline soils. 

117. Fevtititij. —(1) We have already seen that a fertile 

soil should contain all the essential ash-constituents of plants in a 
sufficient quantity and in an acailahle form. But these cannot 
be readily ascertained. (2) A ten-plot or five-plot experiment 
is a practical guide for ascertaining their presence. (8) A still 
readier method of judging the fertility of soils is the ascertaining 
of the following tacts : 1 ,s7, Do earthworms and grubs of insects 
abound to a sufficient depth in the soil ? 2u<Il//, Do plants of 

various natural orders, including the leguminosie, grow abundantly 
and luxuriantly on the soil ? Writl//, Are the bones of animals 
habitually living on the soil, large-sized ? 4/AZ//, Do shells of 

snails, etc., abound in the soil ? A soil which is helpful to the 
growth ot wild vegetation and which is able to support wild 
animal-life in abundance and build the solid parts of their body 
which are rich in phosphoric acid and lime, must be rich soil. 
(4) The greater the absorbent co-efficient of a soil, the greater 
is its fertility ; and the larger the proportion of the decomposable 
silicates present in them, Ihe more fertile they are. We will 
speak of absorption and decomposition of silicates more at length 
hereafter in the Chapter on Bxhausiion, Recuperation and Absorp¬ 
tion. By absorbent, coefficient is meant the number of cubic 
centimetres of Nitrogen absorbed in the form of Ammonia from 
a solution of NH 4 01. by 100 grammes of soil. 

IBS. (5) Speaking generally, the greater the proportion of 
a soil which is dissolved by dilute acids, the more fertile it is. 
The amount of soil-substances soluble in water usually varies 
from m 2 to ’f> per cent. But solubility in pure water is not a guide 
to the solubility of plant-food actually undergoing in the soil. 
Some chemists, ca/., Hermann von Liebig, assumed that dilute 
Acetic acid dissolved all those substances arailahh j to plants ; but 
the acid secretions from rootlets are of a complex nature, and no 
absolute guide as to the dilution to he used is possible. Professor 
Stutzer ot Bonn was the first to use 1 per cent solution of Citric 
acid for ascertaining the amount of ara/lahlr phosphoric acid in 
manures, and Dr. Dyer of London has carried out this method in 
dealing with soils, and arrived at very important practical results, 
in determining the proportions of available phosphoric acid 
and potash in soils. But the method gives no clue to the amount 
of available nitrogen in soils ; and after all the question of 
fertility is mainly concerned with the amount of available nitrogen 
present in the soil. Besides, acid secretions from all rootlets are 
not all equivalent to a 1 per cent solution of Citric acid. 
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Some secretions are more acid than others, and some plants 
therefore are better able to utilize the latent fertility of soils than 
others. The average acidity of root-secretions in terms of Citric 
acid, shown by hundreds of plants examined by L)r. l)yer, is not 
1 but about ()4$fi percent, (’omin^ to individual plants he found 
the variation was very great. Strawberry showed about 2 per 
cent and a geum (another plant of the order Rosaceic) as much as 
,Vf># ]>er cent; while the examination ot Solanace;e and Liliacem 
aave very low results, about O'ofi per cent. Gruciferm and Legu- 
minosie averaged about 1%, while Gramineic, Umbellifene, fom- 
positie and Ohenopodiaeeai showed only about 4%. These results, 
however, are very important in showing how some orders ot plants, 
such as Rosaceie, Cmciferte and Leguminosie thrive on poor soils, 
while others such as Solaneie, Liliacete, Gramineie, Um belli ferte, 
Composita* and Cheno])odiac(‘;c, need liberal manuring. ►Some 
plants of the same natural orders differed widely from others in 
this property of acidity of root-secretions and the figures should 
be judged according to this reservation. 

111). ((\) Fertility is governed by the minimum of a neces¬ 

sary ingredient. A soil mav be rich in all essential ash constitu¬ 
ents of plants but deficient or wanting only in one, and this defici¬ 
ency or want may result- in its barrenness. Soils derived from 
several rocks (V.//., alluvial soils) are better than soils from one 
rock, as there is no likelihood for such soils being deficient in any 
necessary constituent. 

120. Barren mss .— (1) Soils containing an excess of Ferrous 
salts, c.;/., those formed by the oxidation of Iron pyrites (FeS 2 ) 
arc barren. Land newly reclaimed from the sea contains Ferrous 
salts and are therefore temporarily barren. Tank-earth freshly put 
on soils also makes them temporarily barren. FeSO^is soluble in 
water ; but Ferrous salts combined with organic matter are soluble 
only in iiOl. Soils which are too acid may therefore become barren 
when there are organic Ferrous salts present. Drainage, liming 
and cultivation and exposure to the action of sun and air (which 
convert Ferrous salts into ferric salts and sulphides into sulphates) 
are the means of reclaiming lands containing these poisons. 

(2) Ammonium-Gvanate (NH/K'N) is poisonous to plants. 

(o) Ammonimn-Sulpho-Oyanate (NIljSGN) is also poisonous 
to plants. By.stiff o4juij ling those salts can be dispersed. 

(4) More than 2°/ of soluble salts in a toil makes it barren ; 
but a very much less proportion of common salt would make a soil 
barren. Lands reclaimed from the Sunderhuns have to be drained 
of their excess >alt before they become lit for cultivation. The 
LJsar or barren lands of the N.-W. P. usually contain an excess of 
sodium carbonate or sodium sulphate which are locally called lie It . 
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These hinds are being reclaimed by drainage, enclosure and light 
manuring. In 1895-189(5 Dr. Voelcker determined by a series of 
carefully-conducted experiments, the proportions of different 
sodium salts which might be present in a soil without preventing 
plant-growth. To good garden soil, which was seen to contain no 
appreciable amount of any of the sodium salts, were added de¬ 
finite amounts of the three salts, sodium carbonate, sodium sul¬ 
phate and sodium chloride. The amounts of salt varied from *1 to 
1°/ Cereals and pulses were sown in separate pots. It was found 
that each of these salts retarded the germination. The cereals 
were affected by m 7°/ o of carbonate or sulphate and by *4 °/ of 
chloride. The germination of the pulses was retarded hy smaller 
amounts, /.c., by *2 to *±°/ of Carbonate or Chloride and *7% of 
Sulphate. In the after-growth ’2°/ of the carbonate did harm, 
whilst '4°/ o was quite fatal. Up to "2°/ o of sodium Chloride was 
found harmless in a few eases, whilst •]°/ o proved harmful in 
others. Sodium sulphate was less harmful, perfect growth both 
in the kluirifnnd rah} seasons being maintained in the presence of 
*5% of the salt. As in germination so in the after-growth, the 
leguminosm were affected more than the cereals by the excess of 
soda salts. From this experiment it may be inferred how the 
lands reclaimed in Sunderbuns though they become fit for grow¬ 
ing rice very readily, are found unsuitable for pulse-crops for :i 
long time. In the presence of lime, however, some leguminous 
crops such as lucerne and dha'meha can stand more common salt 
than they otherwise do, and in seaside places where there is no 
doubt of the presence of limestones, lucerne and dhaiurha can be 
readily grown. 

(5) Another cause of the barrenness of nmr lands is their 
impermeability to water. Gypsum has been used with success 
in correcting this. 

((!) Waters from mines containing aluminium and mag¬ 
nesium salts in excess often prove poisonous to plants, also waters 
containing copper, lead and other heavy metals, in solution. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Tbkukibs Un i>nkl vin<; Cultivation. 

Objects of cull iv;ition — Protracted cultivation for dry season, but for rahi crops 
this may lx: overdone—Advantages and disadvantages of deep enltiratiu / — 
spacing for fibre and oilier crops--Drilling and hoeing—Jethro Tull and 
Lois Weedon systems—Climatic influence on the nature of tillage— 
Nitrifinal ion — Drainage and irrigation — Bakharing—Trenching —Ridging or 
drilling—Countrv-plough adapted for ridging—Subsoiling—Subsoil-ploughing 
— Rolling — Mulching— Harrowing—Burning sod and stubbles—Sfifle-burn¬ 
ing—Warping. | 

The objects of cultivation are :—(1) to allow roots to 
penetrate easily into the soil ; (2) to allow air and water to find 
easy access into roots and the soil ; (3) to allow absorption of 
moisture and of gases by soil to take place easily ; (4) to allow 
the microbes which help in the formation of nitrates to thrive 
more freely with free access of 0 and N; (5) to facilitate 
weathering of particles of soil chieHy by the action of 0,(J0 2 and 
H a (> ; (6) nests of parasites are also broken lip and disturbed by 
cultivation. In one word, cultivation helps to bring about a 
mechanical, chemical and biological change in the character of 
soil. 

122. The advantages of protracted cult/nation are :— {a) 
better aerification, and specially nitrification ; (/>) better tilth ; and 
(/*) exposure of insect and fungus posts to the action of birds, ants, 
sunlight, etc., for a longer period, ("old weather preparation for 
l/iar/f crops is actually practised by the best cultivators, who know 
it improves the soil and gives them a 1 letter return. In the rain 
season protracted cultivation is not always desirable as there is loss 
of moisture, the retention of which is needed for proper germination 
and growth ; still it should extend for at least a fortnight during 
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which I or 5 successive ploughings and huhleriugs should he done . 
Ihd’i cultivation should commence niter the mins are properly over. 
Kharif cultivation sliould commence :is soon after the rice harvest 
as possible. Valuable opportunities are usually lost when no 
advantage is taken of rain from January to May in putting land 
under preparation for the rice crop. 

123. The advantages of deep calf/ration are : —Roots can 
penetrate deeper and find food from the subsoil. Young plants 
have a great tendency towards root development. Hellriegcl 
found that barley plants 10 days old and only in their third leaf 
had 421bs. of dry matter in their roots for every 581 bs. of dry 
matter in the leaves and stem, while these relations were 20 : 71 
when a month old, and 8 ; 02 when ripe. He also found that 
barley plants with only one leaf having roots 0 or 10* long, and 
when they had their second leaf, the roots were 20" long, and 
barley plants a month old had roots 3ft. long. A loose soil is of 
great help in developing roots of agricultural crops. (2) Roots 
penetrating deep, a crop can resist drought better as the soil 
is, as a rule, more and more moist the deeper one goes. (3) By 
deep ploughing the distances between plants can be shortened 
as roots can then, instead of spreading out, sink deep in search 
or food. The d/mdeanUuje of deep cultivation lies in the fact 
of a great deal more of plant-food being made soluble and 
available than can be utilized by the crop, and the liability of 
this plant-food so let free, being washed out. That most Indian 
soils have gone on yielding some return for years without manure, 
is to be accounted for partly by the fact of shallow cultivation 
being practised. Shallow cultivation is better than deep cultiva¬ 
tion if no manuring is done. It results in a better conservation 
of food-materials in the soil for future use, though the immediate 
return is poorer. 

124. Sj>ar./n<i .—One object of tillage operation is to allow 
just sufficient space to each class of crops. A rice plant should 
have at its disposal one-third cubic foot of earth (about 201bs.). 
In Bengal we have found the common practice of transplanting 
several seedlings of paddy about it" apart very vicious and better 
result obtained from single seedlings planted I foot apart. A bean 
plant should have at its disposal 1 cub. ft. of earth (about GO lbs.), a 
potato plant 3 cub. ft. (about RJOlbs.l, and a tobacco plant as much 
as 7 cub. ft. (4301bs.). In an experiment conducted by llellriegel 
with barley plants grown on jars, it was found out that a plant 
grown on a large jar containing 281b,s. of earth weighed when 
ripe and'perfectly dry 33,000 millegramnies and bore 63G seeds; 
while 24 plants grown in a jar containing 1 libs, of earth, weighed 
when dry 21,600 millegramnies and bore only 384 seeds of a 
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smaller size. The minimum space consistent with good yield 
should be allowed to each plant. For instance, though one 
potato plant will give the highest yield if it is given 3 cub. ft. of 
space, it is more economical to have two plants in this space, though 
these two will yield only a little more than the one plant. Pota¬ 
toes planted in double rows 4 inches apart have been found at the 
Sibpur Farm to yield more than those planted in single rows, 
the distances in each case being 18" x 9", though the proportion 
of increase in the latter case is larger. 

125. Dnllhuj and Hanna. The space allowed between 
plants not only helps in root development and better growth, but 
also in weeding. Sowing in drills or regular lines and having a 
/>rrjretlif lerel field , one is able to do the weeding by bullock-hoes, 
when plants are of that height (8 inches to a foot) when bullock- 
hoes can be used without much loss by treading or breaking of 
stems. Where stem-development is considered undesirable, as in 
the case of fibre crops, deep cultivation and thick sowing are 
advisable. The objects of ploughing and reploughing a field, of 
levelling it, of sowing seed in (b ills, and of weeding it with 
bullock-hoes, are evident from what has been said here and in the 
( diapter on Physical Properties of Soils. There is a further object 
in constantly using the hoe, besides weeding. Stirring the soil 
helps in removing the surface-pan which is formed after rain or 
irrigation, and which prevents fret* access of air and the consequent 
weathering of soil particles. A sugarcane or potato crop should 
be hoed within a week after each irrigation to avoid caking of the 
soil, unless trench-irrigation is practised, as is desirable. So great 
is the benefit derived from constant stirring of soil during the 
growth of crops that Jethro Tull, a famous English farmer (1680— 
1740), jumped to the conclusion that tillage alone would serve, 
instead of manure. Tull’s principle was carried out to better 
issue by the lievd. Mr. Smith of Lois-Weedon. Northampton¬ 
shire. Operating upon a clay-soil, Smith produced large wheat 
crops. His average for many years being 34 bushels in place 
of 16 bushels, which was the average yield of the locality. He 
used no manure, but simply parcelled out his fields in strips 5 ft. 
wide and grew the crop in drills on alternate strips in successive 
years. The vacant strips were spaded and ploughed deeply and 
frequently, so that by the disintegration of soil and absorption of 
00» and N. from the air, plant-food enough for the next year’s 
crop was secured. The Lois-Weedon system clearly shows what 
tillage and spacing can do without a particle of manure for a good 
many years. 

126. Climatic influence .— It should be mentioned here that 
deep cultivation is not so essential in warm climates as in cold 

ivr, ha 6 
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climates. Disintegration of deep-seated soils is favoured by 
warmth, which generates C0 ;? gas from organic matter and from 
disintegrating carbonates. Boussingault traced disintegration to 
a depth of 300 ft. in a warm mine. The corrosive action of air 
and water goes on much faster in warmer than in colder climates. 
The air in the pores of the cultivated soils is highly charged with 
C0 2 ; C0 2 is also found in natural waters usually to the extent of 
nearly 1°/, and more in water that has passed through soils con¬ 
taining limestones and vegetable matter. The C0 2 enables water 
to dissolve and convey to the plants many fertilizing substances 
which are hardly soluble in pure water. Phosphate of lime and 
phosphate of iron are not altogether insoluble in water charged 
with COn. 

127. Formation of nit rain s*.—Every well-tilled field may 
be regarded in the light of a saltpetre-bed. The value of 
nitrates for crops cannot be over-estimated, and the formation of 
Potassium and Calcium Nitrates is facilitated by open tilth in the 
presence of organic matter and a little moisture, by the action of 
nitrifying bacteria. The value of keeping land in tilth during the 
dry months (/>., from December to May) cannot therefore be over¬ 
stated. During the wet months ploughed-up soils should be in 
crop, or else the excess of plant-food made available by tillage 
operations would be washed away by rain. 

128. Drainage and inflation .—The object of draining the 
soil is to admit air, which water-logging would prevent. Where* 
a field is so situated that draining is not feasible, the land 
should he ridged before sowing for the kharif season or the 
ridging done after the plants (c.#., maize, ground-nut, etc.), are 
9" high. Some crops are injured more than others by water¬ 
logging, but no crop except some varieties of winter and Boro 
rice and aquatic plants, can stand water-logging throughout the 
season of its growth. Excess of moisture is specially injurious at 
and immediately after the period of germination, also at the 
periods of flowering and ripening. This is why Nig ark or letting 
out of water in September or October is practised in some districts 
for the rice-crop. Nigarh also helps tillering of the plants ‘if 
done earlier in the season. If it is necessary to irrigate for 
helping on germination, it is better to irrigate the field before 
sowing than after sowing. 

129. If a field is irrigated in preparation for sowing, it is 
advisable to wait until the soil is sufficiently dry for passing the 
Bakhar for the preparation of a tilth and for breaking the 
surface-pan. Scattering ot water on the fields after the sowing 
of seed, does, however, no harm. For this purpose the use 
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of irrigation ladles or spoons is advised, Plates and broken pots 
are often used. But it is far 
more efficient to use the irriga¬ 
tion spoon (Fig. 1). 

130. Bakharing and trench¬ 
ing .— Trenching brings the 
subsoil to the top, and where 
the subsoil is known to be 
richer than the surface soil, 
ration may be resorted 
is, however, much 
more expensive than plough¬ 
ing, as trenches have to be dug 
with spades. Trenching is 
done before valuable perennial 
plants, such as roses, are plant¬ 
ed, Trenching is practised in Fig. 1.—Irrigation Spoon. 

Bengal for growing mankachu 

and in Ireland for growing potatoes. The Irish system of grow¬ 
ing potatoes is called the Lazy-bed system. The land is 
divided into strips as in the Lois-Weedon system and from the 
bare strips, earth is dug out and spread over the strips on 
which potatoes are planted. Two such operations are equiva¬ 
lent, to the two earthings. These hare strips or trenches are 
used for planting potatoes the next year and earth is dug out 
of the strips which had potatoes on them the previous year. 
Trenching may be done with advantage in growing high class 
sugareanes. liven ordinary sugarcanes should be grown in tren¬ 
ches, as from January to March, when sugarcane should be planted. 



Fig. 2.—The Double-Mould-Board Plough. 
the soil is very dry at the surface. Shallow trenches may be 
dug with a double-mould-board plough ( Fig. 2). It costs less 


this ope 
to. It 
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than one-sixth making trenches with a double-mould-bounl plough 
of what the cost comes to when trenching is done with spades. 
There are trenching ploughs used in Europe, hut these require 
very powerful horses to drive. 

131. Ridging. — The object of vidaincf or hi! liny is to ex¬ 
pose the largest surface to the action of air, heat, cold and moisture, 
and also to prevent accumulation of water immediately at the base 
of plants. For clay-soils ridging is of great benefit (‘specially 

when water-logging is 
I eared, so that most 
crops which are culti¬ 
vated from dune to 
September should be 
grown on ridges or 
ridging done after the 
plants are a foot or two 
Fio. 3 —Tub Huntjsr Hok. hi#jfli. Sowing in 

trenches is advisable 

in the (Iry weather and so ridging should be done, specially in 
(‘lay-soils, for dry-weather crops also. Ridging facilitates sowing 
in lines and using ol hoes. The ridges can be split or spread out 
with the double-mould-board plough or a Hunter hoe (Fig. 3), 
and the soil levelled, as in the case of sugarcane, potatoes, 
ground-nuts, mulberry and other crops which are benefited by 



Fig. 4.— Native Plough fitted up as a Ridging Plough. 


subsequent earthing. The splitting of ridges after the plants 
are sufficiently high, acts like manuring. Sour and boggy 
soils are particularly benefited by ridging, as free access of 
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Oxygen reduces the organic acids and converts sulphides into 
sulphates. Neither nitrites nor nitrates can exist in the black, 
non-aerated, stiff and damp clay, until the soil is exposed to the 
action of air which i> best done by ridging. The yellow ferrous- 
silicate of non-aerated soils also changes into red ferric silicate by 
ridging. Ridging or splitting of ridges thus serves the following 
purposes : (c) Covering, say. potatoes, (h) preventing water¬ 
logging, (/•) supporting maize, sugarcane and other tall crops and 
preventing their lodging, (d) manuring a growing crop with 
properly nitrified and aerated soil ; (r) correcting acidity and 
poisons by aerification, and (/) earthing. Mr. F/Fletcher, Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, Bombay, u^es the native [dough for making 
ridges on which irrigated crops are grown. He uses a hoard ot 
the shape shown at A in Fig. 4. It has two slits that fit into the 
parts ot the plough B and also holes through which a rope can he 
passed to fix the hoard in position. 

lo2. Snhso/l/n'i .— The use of mould-boards for ploughing 
is of great importance as they invert the soil, thus ho rjfii :•/ 
W.v and exposing a new layer to the action of the 
elements. With 1 the ordinary native plough, scratching of the 
soil is effected but not over-turning of the soil. With the help 
of the mould-hoard the soil is overturned. Sohmdlino and snhsoil- 
ploiofhnHi are done with the object of admitting air and moisture 
into the subsoil. Subsoiling only stirs the subsoil, but subsoil- 
ploughing bring:- the subsoil to the surface. A subsoiler 
(fig. o) may be attached to a plough if four bullocks are used. 
The surface-soil is usually richer, 
especially in organic matters, 

'than the subsoil, and it is un¬ 
desirable, as a rule, to bring up 
the subsoil to the surface by 
trenching or subsoil-ploughing. 

But it is very desirable to stir 
the subsoil for certain crops with 
the object not only of admitting 
air and moisture into it and 



facilitating the penetration of 
roots, but also of breaking the 


Fig. 5.—The Subsoiler. 


impervious pan which is formed by the sole of the European 
plough. Subsoiling may be also done by a country-plough being 
passed behind a plough fitted with mould-board, the plough on 
the rear stirring the soil of the furrow made by the front plough 
in the same way as a subsoiler working behind a plough does the 
work. Deep ploughing is best done in this country by passing 
one plough behind another along the same groove. 
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133. Another object of deep-ploughing, trenching or 
subsoiling is to increase the water-holding-capacity of soils. 
Loose earth receives and stores more water than compact 
earth. Ploughing a field in May after a very heavy shower of rain 
one may find the furrow' turned up, wet only superficially, and dry 
at its deeper layers. Loose earth could retain over 40 per cent, 
of its weight of water, while the same earth in a very compact 
condition would hold only about 25 per cent. 

134. Rolling and Mulching .—On the other hand, soil which 
is too loose, gets dry too quick and does not firmly support the 
plants growing on it. A tilth too open is not desirable especially 
for light soils, which should be rolled after ploughing and harrow¬ 
ing. Rolling and mulching are practised for keeping in moisture. 
By mulch ’ is meant anything laid on tilled soil to keep in 
moisture, such as leaves and straw, bits of cowdung cake, etc. 
Too free a subsoil may also result in water sinking too quick, 
leaving the surface soil hungry. Extremes should therefore be 
avoided in tilling operations. 

135. Harrowing. —The object of harrowing is to level the 
land after ploughing and to collect the weeds. Where the land 
has to be ridged the operation of ridging follows that of harrow¬ 
ing. The native ladder acts both as a harrow and a roller 
inasmuch as it collects woods, levels the land and gives it a certain 
amount of compactness. But the work is done very imperfectly 
by a ladder. The beam or the levelling board used in other parts 
of India is not effective in collecting weeds, but it is more 
effective than the ladder for levelling land and giving it a 
compactness. It is advisable to introduce a light harrow and a 
light, wooden roller (which can he easily managed by a pair of 
bullocks), in the farm operations of this country. 

13(>. Burning the sod is recommended only for new jungle 
land, for peatv soils and for some clay lands, ?.e., on clay lands 
which contain a good deal of silicate of potash and some lime. 
The lime decomposes the silicate and liberates some of the potash. 
All clays are benefited by moderate burning which makes the 
land more friable and less plastic. Moderate burning, i.e., burning 
in slow heat, if necessary, stifle-burning, should be resorted to, 
except in new jungle land where the loss of nitrogenous 
matter would not be so severely felt as in ordinary agricul¬ 
tural land. Stifle-burning corrects acidity of soils, and clears 
it of weeds, insects, fungi and their seeds. If burning is done 
too freely, not only is there too much loss of organic matter 
and nitrates, but the physical character of the soil becomes 
deteriorated, i.e., impervious brick-like masses are formed on the 
surface. 
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137. Warpimj .—As it is not practicable to improve soil by 
mixing with it soil of a different character carted from another 
locality, the same result is sometimes achieved in sandy, stony or 
peaty soils, favourably situated, by the operation known as 
warping . A bund 2 or 3 ft. in height is put up around the land 
to be improved, and the enclosed land is sometimes further parti¬ 
tioned off by smaller bunds. Then the muddy water of a stream, 
at the beginning of the rainy season, is diverted into this area, 
where it flows from one compartment to another, until the whole 
area is filled. A film of silt is deposited, and by repeating the 
operation several inches of silt may be accumulated on the land 
in one season. Where tides come in, warping is very easy to 
regulate by means of a sluice or flap-gate, as in the low lands to 
the south of the Sibpur College, where the object is not so much 
the fertilizing of the land as the raising of its level. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Motive Power or Prime Movers. 

1 OliisMlKuitinn ; Work of man ; English farm-labourer :ui<l different classes of 
Indian farm-labourers compared ; Wages for piece-work : Animal-power, 
where suited ; Improvement of Indian Agriculture chiefly by means of a 
more extended employment of bullock-power : Calculation comparing horse¬ 
power with Bengal bullock-power : Bullock-gears : Wind-power ; Cheap 
wind-mills, aoromotors : Bower-mills ; Calculation for estimating efficiency of 
aeromotors : Erection of aoromotors ; W ater-power ; efficiency of water¬ 
wheels and turbines compared ; Advantages of water-power over other forms 
of power for agricultural purposes ; Steam-power,—stationary, portable and 
traction engines ; Gas and oil-engines : Oil-engine and centrifugal pumps for 
pumping water ; Electricity as a motive-power.] 

Work done on the farm may be divided into seven classes in 
those countries where agriculture has attained a very high state of 
efficiency. These are : (1) Work of man ; (2) Work done by 
animal-power, vvz., horses, mules, donkeys, bullocks, &c. ; (3) Work 
done by wind-power ; (4) Work done by water-power ; (5j Work 
done by steam-power ; (b) Work done by explosive action of gas 
and oil-engines ; (7) Work done by electricity.. 

139. Work of man, —Where* work lias to be done on a large 
scale the first form of work is the most expensive, the second less 
expensive, the third still less, and so on. Wherever therefore 
animal-power, wind-power, water-power, steam-power, etc., can be 
made use of, the employment of hand-power should he avoided, 
as a general rule. In this country the management of labour is 
of very great difficulty. An Lndiau labourer who will hand-weed 
,V'h of an acre a day working for himself, can hardly be got to do 
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T \yth of nn acre for his employer. Habitual dishonesty in work is 
the exception rather than the rule in European countries. Apart 
from this , there is the general advantage of mechanical over hand- 
power. In hilling an acre of maize or potatoes , for instance , with 
kodalies the cost comes to Rs. 5 or Rs. 6 near Calcutta, while with 
a ridging plough or a Hunter hoe the same work can be accom¬ 
plished at an expenditure of only about 8 to 12 annas. Of course, 
work of such a nature as requires reason and judgment for 
guidance must be done by man ; e.//., attendance on cattle and 
other live-stock ; planting and transplanting, management of 
machinery, etc. Some work which can be done by machinery is 
more cheaply and conveniently done by hand-power ; e.</., binding 
of sheaf In managing Indian labour it is very necessary to have 
a sirdar , or foreman, or overseer to look after the labourers, 
unless the proprietor of the farm can do so himself. If the pro¬ 
prietor is himself an expert, cultivator accustomed to doing rough 
work, he can always get more work out of labourers by himself 
working with the gang. Working Indian labourers on the gang 
system is very important, and yet. each man should be given a 
separate piece of work to do that the amount and quality of each 
man’s work may be judged. It is not of course necessary to employ 
all the labourers on the same field and in the same work at 1 lie 
same time. Tt is enough if the overseer can easily see each man 
from where he is, doing his allotted piece of work. When labour¬ 
ers distribute themselves in different parts of i farm and work 
outside the immediate ken of the foreman, they do very little work. 
There are some works, such as broadcasting, dibbling or band¬ 
drilling of seed, planting cuttings, etc., which need close watching. 
There are usually two ways of doing a work,—a careful and a care¬ 
less way. It is less troublesome doing work carelessly, and unless 
labourers are immediately corrected when they take to careless 
ways they get into the habit of working carelessly. A great 
deal depends upon proper habits being engrafted to labourers. 
When Indian labourers once get into the habit of doing some work 
in the proper manner, they continue to do the work in the proper 
manner, even when they are not very closely watched. Some 
of the cultivators’ habits are hereditary, and some castes are there¬ 
fore found doing work faster and in a neater manner than others. 
It is less troublesome, for instance, sticking sugarcane cuttings in 
prepared soil, anyhow, so that some are planted 6 inches deep while 
others only 1 or 2 inches deep. But whenever a labourer plants a 
cutting 1 or 2 inches deep, he must he made to plant it 5 or 6 inches 
deep, until a proper habit is established. A labourer, however, who 
is accustomed to do sugarcane planting in his own family, will 
habitually plant tbe cuttings 5 or 6 inches deep, when planting them 
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erect, or 3 indies deep when planting them horizontally. If expert 
labourers can be* secured, it is always better. But cultivators in this 
country go in for cultivating so few crops that expert labourers can 
be had in any particular locality only for doing the cultivation 
of two or three crops properly. An ordinary cultivating labourer 
will transplant paddy neatly and fast, broadcast jute and leala/ 
seeds evenly, harvest the paddy and the jute in the proper style, 
but in doing the cultivation of a new kind of crop he will be Found 
awkward and slow. An intelligent man must be behind him 
to insist on the work being done properly and fast 

140. The calculation for hand-power is fraught with more 
difficulty than that for steam-power, horse-power, or bullock-power. 
An English farm labourer in his own country does far more work 
than an Indian farm-labourer, and an Indian farm-labourer will do 
far more work for himself than for another party, while one class of 
labourers even in the same part of the country does habitually more 
work than another class of labourers. Further complication arises 
from the fact that a certain class of labourers will do a certain kind 
of work well while they will do another kind of work very im¬ 
perfectly. The Sonthal labourer will dig more than a Bengali 
labourer, but the latter will transplant more paddy. The Sontlml 
woman will transplant a great deal more paddy than the Sonthal 
man. An English farm-labourer in digging does *250 ft .-lb. of 
work per minute. In the Bengal Famine operations of lb07 
an average quantity of about 100 cubic ft. of earth was raised 
3 ft. during () hours, and the weight of a cubic ft. of earth being 
taken as 100 lb., the work done in 6 hours was about 100x100 

0 ... 11 100x 100x3 . p 

X 3 ft.-lh. or,-r——-= about bo tt.-lb. tier minute. As the 

bXtiO 1 

famine labourers were mostly non-professional diggers and as 
they were somewhat weak, the work done by the average Ben¬ 
gali labourer habitually employed iu digging may be calculated 
at about 125 ft.-lb. per minute, though cases of 200 to 300 cubic 
ft. of earth being dug by one man sometimes came to notice even 
in the famine operation. Basing on this calculation of a Bengali 
labourer being able generally to perform only half the amount of 
work of an English labourer, he should be able to show 

(1) 12f) ft.-lb. of work per minute in digging. 

(2) 165 ft.-lb. ,, ,, ,, filling dung in carts. 

(3) 250 ft.-lb. ,, ,, „ pitching corn. 

(4) 2,000 ft.-lb. ,, ,, „ rowing a boat. 

141. In tilling dung in carts, an English labourer will load 30 
to 40 cubic yards in 10 hours to an average height of 4 ft. The 
weight of fresh dung is 12 to 14 ewts. and of well-made rotted 
dung, 1 ton per cubic yard. 50,000 lb. lifted into carts 4 ft. high 
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means 200,000 lb. raised 1 ft. high per day of 10 hours, which is 
equivalent to 330 ft.-lb. per minute. In pitching corn an English 
labourer can pitch the corn of 1 acre per hour, i e., 2 tons of grain- 
and straw. The average height to which the corn is pitched is 6 ft. 
5,000 lb. lifted 6 ft. high - 30,000 ft.-lb. per hour, />., 500 ft.-lb. 
per minute. 

142. The relation between horse-power and human-power is 
as 7 : 1 in the case of the English labourer. We may approximately 
put down the relation between horse-power and the power exerted 
by a Bengali labourer as 14 : 1. But it entirely depends upon the 
character of the particular work whether human power is so much 
less efficient or still less so. For steady draught purposes a pair 
of Bengal bullocks is at least ten times as efficient as a labourer, 
though theoretically a Bengal bullock, as we shall presently see, is 
only 14 times as powerful as a Bengali labourer. 

143. Calculating wages at 3 annas a day, the average cost 
of the principal farm operations where hand-power is partly or 
wholly employed, is given below :— 

I’KK ACHE. 

Rs. A. P. 

First ploughing with laddering (inclusive of the cost 

of keep of cattle) ... ... ...120 

Ditto (exclusive of keep of cattle) ... 0 12 0 

Second and subsequent ploughing with laddering ... 0 12 0 

Ditto (exclusive of cattle) ... 0 3 0 

Grubbing, harrowing, rolling, bakharing (inclusive 

of cattle) ... ... ... ... 0 6 0 

Making furrows with ridging plough ... ... 0 12 0 

Making furrows with kodalics (country spades) 3i ft. 

apart and 1 ft. deep ... ... ... 3 12 0 

Planting sugarcane or mulberry cuttings or seed- 

potatoes, including covering with earth ... 1 8 0 

Irrigating with snrni /, or Cawnpore pump ... 3 0 0 

Irrigating with don ... ... ... 1 8 0 

Spreading manure in trenches, including covering 

the manure ... ... 1 8 0 

Spreading manure broadcast ... ... 0 b 0 

Hilling with kodalies ... ... ... 5 0 0 

Hilling with Hunter hoe (inclusive of cattle) ... 0 8 0 

Spading fallow land for thorough digging ... f> 0 0 

Hand-hoeing* ... ... ... 3 0 0 

Wheel-hoeing with Planet Jr. hoe ... ...0 9 0 

* Cultivators usually spend Rs. 6 per acre for hand-weeding paddy, as they 
have to pay 6 to 8 annas a aay to a labourer at the weeding season. 
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PER ACRE. 

Rs. A. P. 

(Jutting and stripping sugarcane ... ... 11 4 0 

Cutting paddy with hooks or .sickles ... ...18 0 

Thrashing and winnowing paddy with hand thrash¬ 
ing and winnowing machines ... ...4 8 0 

Transplanting paddy ... ... ...12 0 

Sowing seed broadcast ... ... ... 0 G 0 

Sowing seed in drills with Planet Jr. hoe ... 18 0 

144. Piece-work .—Wherever possible work should be got 
dom; by contract at the above rates, even by labourers employed 
by the month. Piece-work or work done by contract is however 
apt to be done carelessly unless proper supervision is exercised. 

145. Animal power. —Horse, cattle, or donkey-power is 
utilised for three classes of work. (1) For direct draught or haulage 
as in drawing cart*, ploughing, etc. (2j For application to machines 
to turn a capstan giving motion to a wheel or windlass, e.a.. 
in thrashing corn, ginning cotton, pumping water, etc., by animal 
power. (3) For pedalling to turn a tread-mill for communicating 
power or lifting water. Work done by draught-animals, aided by 
human reason, is less expensive per unit than work done by hand- 
power, and it is by the substitution of hand-power by cattle-power 
that a great many agricultural improvements may be effected in 
this country. With a Hunter hoe (it may be repeated here) which 
is easily drawn by a pair of country bullocks, maize or potato 
fields may be ridged at a cost of about 8 annas per acre, while the 
same work done by hand-power with kodalies will cost Rs. 5, and 
if the labourers are not closely watched the cost will even exceed 
this amount. Hand-weeding is more efficient, but for most crops 
hoeing with bullock-hoes will be found sufficiently effective. 
Freeing land of weeds is not of such importance as giving vigour 
to the growing crop, which often results in weeds being smothered. 
When mechanical power (/./ ., steam, &e.) cannot be conveniently 
and extensively employed, c.//., when fields are small, uneven and 
crooked, or cut by natural water-courses, it is better and cheaper 
to cultivate with the aid of draught-animals than with steam. As 
Indian fields are not like English fields, which are each 10 to 20 
acres in area, and as they are enclosed by ahirs or borders, and cut 
by natural water-courses, steam ploughing, etc., art* quite unsuitable 
for Indian conditions. The introduction of implements suitable 
for the employment of bullock-power more extensively than it is 
now, is of the utmost importance. Native cultivators are, as a 
rule, averse to using mechanical appliances. In this, as in other 
matters, they have got to be habituated to see the advantage of 
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using mechanical appliances before they begin to take to them. 
Even when the advantage of some mechanical appliance or some 
new method has been demonstrated to them, they are apt to fall 
back on their own old appliances and the methods to which they 
had been accustomed. In dealing with Indian raivats the questions 
of habit and of local influence are of considerable importance. 

146. Bullock-potr^r. — Bengal bullock-power may be ascer¬ 

tained in the following way :—A pair of Bengal bullocks, it may 
be observed, walk about 66ft. per minute while ploughing, the 
draught exerted being about 100 lb. The fields oi* the Sibpur 
Farm being all 66 ft. wide, the facts stated here have been 
constantly tested. The work done per minute by a pair of Bengal 
bullocks is therefore 66 X 100 = 6,600 ft.-lh. per minute, Lt\. 

3.300 ft.-lh. per bullock per minute. The work done by one 
English farm-horse can be similarly ascertained to be about 33,000 
ft.-lb. (which is the theoretical H. B., the unit of measurement 
for steam and other high powers). The Bengal bullock therefore 
performs ten times less work than the English farm-horse. The 
actual horse or bullock-power is only rfrds of the nominal horse 
or bullock-power, as in the above calculation no account is taken 
of loss of time in turning, for stoppages while the ploughman is 
smoking, etc. So compared to Watt's Horse-power or theoretical 
II. P. the actual English horse-power and Bengal bullock-power 
are respectively as 33,000 : 22,000 : 2,200 ft-lb. 

147. Draught animals do not perform the same amount of 
work while working a chain pump or thrashing machine by walk¬ 
ing round and round a track, as they do while ploughing. 1st, the 
position of the animals in a bullock-gear is inconvenient ; 2ndly, 
they cannot exert their full power in a bullock-gear ; and, 3rdl\\ 
force is lost by pulling at an angle. 

148. In England a pair of horses is calculated as sufficient 
for keeping 50 acres in cultivation ; and our cultivators calculate 
1 yoke of Bengal oxen as being sufficient for keeping 16 biglias 
(about 5 acres) in cultivation. Thus from actual practice also it 
is deducible that an English farm-horse is able to do ten times as 
much work as a Bengal bullock, and that the work done by a 
Bengal bullock, while ploughing, is 2,200 ft.-lb., as stated above. 
On light soil, 3 horses are kept in England for every 100 acres of 
land. On this calculation we would require in Bengal 30 bullocks 
for working 100 acres of light land or about 1 yoke of oxen for 
20 bighas. In stocking a farm in Lower Bengal these figures 
should be borne in mind. A pair of (liijrat, Nellore, Daksbini, 
or Hissar bullocks do three times the work of Bengal bullocks. 
Gujrat bullocks are weaker looted than Dakshini animals and on 
hard soil they are not able to work long. 
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149. It will be long before bullock-power will be replaced by 
steam or electricity in this country for farm operations. Steam 
and other engines deteriorate as time goes on ; cattle have a 
tendency to multiply. That horses are a farm-produce, is one of 
the chief considerations why horses are mainly employed in English 
farm operations even where steam is applicable. Judiciously 
managed, the employment of hullock-power in a farm not only 
costs little, but it actually becomes a source of income to the farm. 
From the third year of their life to the tenth year bullocks can be 
worked and afterwards they can he fattened and sold off, while a 
few T cows may be maintained on the farm to keep up a supply of 
vigorous young stock. Such works as churning, thrashing, husking, 
pulping, pumping, ginning, which are more cheaply done by 
wind or steam-power, can be done by bullock-power when the 
bullocks have a slow time and when there is not much work to he 
done* on the farm. 

150. To help the more efficient employment of hullock-pow er 
it is necessary to have a bullock-gear to which such light 
machinery as thrasher, liuller, winnower, churn, pump, pulper, 
chaff-cutter or cake-crusher, can be attached. The attach¬ 
ment is made by means of a leather belt which communi¬ 
cates the motion of the revolving capstan (to which the 
bullock-shaft is attached by means of a large cog-wheel which 
turns a smaller pinion-w heel) to the machinery concerned. There 
are many forms of gearing for obtaining increased speed, even 
lor working such high-speed machines as centrifugal cream- 



Fig. 6.—Messrs. Lister’s Triplex Horse-gear. 


separators. The best and most efficient is Messrs. Lister s Triplex: 
Horse-gear (Fig. 6) which requires no intermediate gearing. The 
lay-shaft makes 64 revolutions to one of the horse, so that by 
attaching a 24-inch cog-wheel at the end of the shaft working in 
gear with a small pinion, it is possible to drive a cream-separator 
without the intervention of a leather belt or rope. 
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151. Wind-power .—Though wind-mills are going out of 
fashion in highly civilized countries, they seem to be specially 
appropriate for India. The improved windmills or aeromotors, 
the introduction of which is being attempted by the various 
Agricultural Departments of India, cost so much at the first 
setting up, that they do not seem to be adapted for the use of the 
ordinary raiyat . The old-fashioned English windmills which 
have been introduced into British colonies of South Africa with 
such success, seem well adapted for India. Windmills of cheap 
construction are popular in the United States also, whence we get 
the Chicago aeromotors. A cheap windmill is constructed 
without a vane, and the wheel is so fixed as to be driven only by 
the prevailing winds during the dry season, which in Lower 
Bengal are from north and south, or a lew points off either way. 
The sails would catch the wind only when it is about northerly or 
southerly, and the mill would thus be set in motion. When the 
wind is easterly or westerly it would not move. It is necessary to 
enclose the lower part with boards or walls so as to exclude 
the wind from all sides except from the top, and the action of 

the mill should correspond 
to that of an over-shot water¬ 
wheel. The figure given 
here (Fig. 7J illustrates a 
wind mill which would cost 
only about Its. 50 construct¬ 
ing. There is an iron axle 
to which are 6 fans or sails 
(5ft, x 6ft.) attached. The 
“Jumbo-box ” is 12 ft. long 
by 8 ft. wide by 0 ft. high. 
The axle is mounted on 
posts. Such a windmill has 
been known to pump water 
for 100 head of cattle from 
an 18 ft. well. The whole 
arrangement, if a pump is 
provided, can be set up by 
Fig. 7.—The Home-made Windmill. a village carpenter and a 

blacksmith. Any old lumber, 
such as split rails, old packing boxes, tin from old tin roofs, can be 
pressed into the service in the construction of these mills. The sails 
may be constructed either narrow and tall or square or oblong, the 
object being the offering of a large surface of obstruction for the 
wind. With proper mechanical arrangements these home-made 
mills can not only be used for pumping water, but also for working 
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a grindstone, for ginning cotton, for sawing wood, for churning 
butter, for cutting chaff, for crushing oil-cake and doing other 
ordinary barn-door work. The old forms of windmill (called 
post-, tower-, or smock-mill) with a 15J ft. radius and with a breeze 
of 8 miles per hour yield about one horse-power of energy. 

152. Power-mill .—In a large farm, where it is worth while 
having chaff-cutters, cake-crushers, etc., worked by wind or water¬ 


power, it is import¬ 
ant to have the mill 
working a t a 11 
seasons, specially 
at the wet season, 
when indoor work 
is preferable to out¬ 
door work. The self- 
adjusting windmills 
of modern construc¬ 
tion are preferable 
for constant work, 
as even with very 
light wind they do 
fairly good work, 
and the vane turns 
the wheel in such a 
manner, that what¬ 
ever the direction 
of the wind may be, 
the sails catch it and 
work the mill. The 
whole expense is in¬ 
curred in the first 
erection. After¬ 
wards oiling once a 
week is all that is 
needed. Rs. 2,000 
laid out in the erec¬ 
tion of a power-mill, 
one form of* which 
is represented here 
(Fig. 8), can be got 



Fig. 8.—The Aeromotor (Power-mill). 


back in two years, in a properly organised farm. 

153. Windmills of modern construction, called also aero- 


motors, are either vertical or horizontal. The mill represented hero 


in Fig. 8 is a vertical mill, the motion of the wheel being vertical. 
The sails of a horizontal mill move horizontally. 
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154. Useful tables .—A few tables regarding velocity of 
wind, etc., may be found very useful in connection with the question 
of efficiency of windmills. 



Velocity of wind. 



,, i ■ I- Equivalent-in miles 

l-upnlar Description per hour . 

1.1 , . • r , Force exerted 

Equivalent infeet are 

per second. ,^ t 0 J f gail . 

Breeze hardly perci 

pt-ible.. 1 

1 *47 


*005 lb. 

Gentle breefce ... 


7 32. 

,, ,, 

123 „ 

Pleasant breeze 

”.l 10 

#,, f 15 

14*67 

22*00 

n 'i 

•492 „ 

1*107 „ 

Brisk gale 

20 

29*3 

> ’> 

1*968 „ 

Very high wind 

40 

58*6 

5> ’5 

7*872 „ 

Storm 

... 50 

733 

» V 

12 300 „ 

Hurricane 

... 100 

14*6*6 

1 „ 

49*200 „ 


Disc ha rye of water 

by pump, 





Amount of 

water discharged 

1 >i;imeter of pump- 

Weight of water contained 

l> 3 r every inch of 

cylinder. 

in ]-ft. length of cylinder. 

pump-stroke. 

1 4 inch 

‘774 lbs. 


*0076 

gallons. 

2 inches 

1*372 „ 


*0136 


21 „ 

2*159 


*0212 


3 » 

3087 


*0306 



4214 


•0416 


-i „ 

5*488 „ 


•0544 


5 

8*575 ., 


•0850 



Efficiency of Aeromofors. 


Height to which 

Diameter of pump- 

Gallons per-hour 

Diameter of 
pump-cylinder 

Gallons por 
hour when 

writer is to he 

cylinder when 

when 8-foot 

when i2-foot 

1‘2-foot- 

lifted. 

8-foot mill used. 

mill used. 

mill used. 

mill used. 

5 ft. 

8 inches 

3,634 

10 inches 

5,508 

10 

6 „ 

1,763 

8* „ 

4,700 

15 ,, 

5 » 

1,224 

H , 

3,525 

20 

4* „ 

998 

«* „ 

2,644 

25 „ 

4 „ 

784 

« 

1,983 

30 „ 

3f „ 

689 

5 „ 

1,377 

40 „ 

3* „ 

600 

• r » „ 

1,377 

50 „ 

3,[ „ 

518 

41 „ 

1,115 

60 ., 

B 

440 

4 „ 

882 

70 „ 

2| „ 

371 

4 

882 

B0 „ 

2* „ 

306 

3i „ 

776 

100 „ 

21 „ 

248 

31 

586 


155. Calibre of pump-cylinder .—The above table gives the 
efficiency of aeromotors when the velocity of wind is of the average 
strength, i.e ., about 16 miles an hour. A mill with a wheel 
8 feet in diameter is constructed to have a pump-stroke of 6 inches. 
A mill with a 12-foot wheel is constructed either with 9-inch or 1 
foot pump-stroke. The two pump-cylinders with 8-inch and 6-inch 
diameters noted with asterisks(*) in the above table are assumed to> 
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have tin* long stroke (1 foot) attachment. With average velocity 
of wind, an 8-foot mill undergoes about 40 strokes and a 12-foot 
mill about HO strokes, per minute. With lighter winds the efficien¬ 
cy is less, and with stronger winds, more, than what is indicated in 
the table. For irrigation purposes it is best to employ a cylinder 
of the calibre indicated in the table so as to get the maximum 
benefit from the aeromotor. But cylinders of smaller calibre than 
those indicated in the table may be used specially for small 
depths. The table gives the maximum diameter of the cylinder 
which can be safely employed for a given depth. Where ail 8- 
incli cylinder may be employed it is false economy (specially when 
land has to be irrigated) to use a 2 or o-inch pipe ; though it should 
be noted that a very light breeze (/.c., of the velocity of 2 or H miles 
an hour) will work a 2 or H-inch pump when an 8-inch pump will 
require a 15 or lfi-mile breeze to work it. Local conditions, as to 
velocit y of wind at the seasons in which irrigation is needed, and 
the of water at these seasons, should determine the choice of 

the calibre of the pump-cylinder. The pump should always be 
provided with a handle, as when the breeze is light, a little coaxing 
with the pump-handle, results in the wheel turning, and continuing 
to turn, with a comparatively gentle, breeze, making further work¬ 
ing of the handle unnecessary. 

15(». Effuicucii .—A 12-foot mill develops 24 horse-power 
with average wind (/.c., wind blowing about 1(1 miles per hour). 

157. E red ton. —The tower should he erected about 15 ft. 
higher than the surrounding trees and buildings. After the tower 
has been creeted the four anchor-posts which form the base of the 
tower should he protected with masonry work, that the tower which 
should be set plumb may always remain so. Even rat-holes 
tunnelled underneath the anchor-posts on one side, will make the 
tower lean on that side. 

158. Price. —Steel wind-mills constructed by Messrs. S. 
Freeman & Sons, B. 21, Produce Exchange, New York City, 
U. S. A., are priced thus :— 

8-ft. wheel (galvanized) .. 42^ dollars (x Rs. 3) 

12-ffc. „ ( „ ) .... 100 


Galvanized steel tower 

for H-ft,. mill, 40 ft. liigh 

f>Hi 

if 

Ditto 

80 ft. „ 

150 

a 

Ditto 

for 12-ft. mill 40 ft. „ 

87^ 

if 

Ditto 

HO ft. . 

210 

if 


Attachments for power-mills for feed-grinder, etc., are also sup¬ 
plied by the aeromotor companies. The actual cost of erecting the 
aeromotor at the Sibpur Experimental Farm (which has an 8-ft. 
wheel and 40-ft. tower) was about Rs. ^00. 


M, IIA 


7 
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159. Aeromotors 'with sails moving in the horizontal plane 
have been also invented. Rollason’s horizontal wind-motor has 
been actually utilized in working a complete plant of fifty lb- 
candle-power incandescent lamps, from which it is easy to judge* 
of its capacity for motive power. Messrs. Rollason calculate 
that with a wind of lb miles per hour, an 8-ft. motor-wheel 
(horizontal) generates \ horse-power ; a 10-ft. wheel 1 horse¬ 
power, a 15-ff. wheel 2 \, and a 20-ft. wheel 5 horse-j)Ower. A 
Freeman s 16-ft. vertical wheel (which is a power-mill), generates 5 
horse-power under the same conditions as a 20-ft, horizontal 
wheel of Messrs. Rollasorbs. With stronger winds up to 8 horse¬ 
power is developed. So this represents the maximum capacity of 
wind-mills under ordinary conditions. When a storm is blowing, 
the mill should not be geared at all for work,— the vane being 
disattached from the wheel by pushing the brake up. The vane 
and the wheel will then both be in the same direction as the wind, 
and little resistance will be offered by either. 

1 b(). Wiiii'v-poH'cr .— In utilising water-power initial expen¬ 
diture is the only item worth considering. There is no loss of time 
in utilising wind- and water-power as there is in using steam- 
power, and there is no expenditure on account of coal and cartage 
of water. If there is a constant How of water, it is a. more reli¬ 
able and efficient motor than wind. A high elevation or a pre¬ 
cipitate fall is not necessary if the current is sufficiently strong. 
The current, that is, the speed of water, may be measured very 
simply. Measure a distance of, say, 20 yards, along the 
centre of the stream or channel intended to be utilized, and let a 
bit of cork, or any kind of light float be allowed to pass along 
this distance of 20 yards. This gives the velocity of the water 
at the middle of the channel. At the sides and at the bottom, 
the velocity is less. If the bottom and the sides of the channel are 
made of bricks, 17 per cent of the velocity ascertained in the 
above manner, should bo taken off* ; if the sides and bottom are of 
earth 29 per cent should be taken off, and if they are stony irre¬ 
gular and rough, 86 per cent should be taken off, in estimating the 
average velocity of a stream. Then by multiplying the section of 
the stream utilized by the reduced velocity, one gets the quantity of 
water expressed in the terms of so many cubic feet per minute. 

161. KjJicmictj .—The effective horse-power of the principal 
forms of water-motors are :— 


For ordinary Undershot wheels 
For ordinary Breast-wheels 
For ordinary Overshot wheels 
For Turbines 

For new-fashioned wheels and turbines 


Of tlie theoretical horse-power, 
35 per cent. 
55 
68 
70 

75 to 80 per cent. 
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102. The effective power varies according to the ingenuity 
of construction and erection, which minimises friction. 
Properly constructed, a breast- and overshot-wheel and a 
turbine may have a 75 per cent efficiency. On the 75 per cent 
basis, if has been ascertained that the height of the tall in 
feet multiplied by the number of cubic, feet of water per 
minute, and divided by 700 gives the actual horse-power. So. 

1‘or^VOwer X70« = No> of tt . of wator m , u ire<l 

Height of the fall in feet 

. horse-power x 700 

per minute : and --.---— -r;—rr-- : -— 

1 quantity oi water m cubic, ice! per minute 

height of fall in leet required to produce the horse-power. The 
undershot wheel though less efficient is more suitable for level 
countri(‘s like Lower Bengal. If the floats are made curved with 
their concavity backwards, increased efficiency will be obtained 
to that which is obtained from flat vanes. The race or channel 
should be short in the case of all the wheels, though the tank or 
reservoir of wafer should he as large as possible, that the current 
may he even and uninterrupted. If the stream is constant a re¬ 
servoir is not required, hut a 
burnt clay-pipe on a masonry 
channel or race, increase's the 
efficiency of a wheel. When a 
water-wheel is drowned, /.e„ 
when the tail is not sufficiently 
low to allow the water to run 
off freely, its efficiency is 
reduced by about one-fourth. 

The breast-wheel should have 
buckets instead of floats that 
by means of the weight of the 
water in the buckets \ the wheel may go down more readily, the 
buckets discharging their contents while going down. Thus 
constructed the breast-wheel may be of the same efficiency as 
the oversliot-wheel which receives the impulse earlier. But the 
bucket arrangement still further improves the efficiency of the 
overshot-wheel. Fig. it represents in section an overshot-wheel 
with the bucket arrangement. Fig. 10 represents a breast-wheel 
with the ordinary kind of float, while Fig. 11 represents an 
undershot-wheel with curved floats. The lower portion of the 
wheels should be encased in brickwork in each case, the axle of 
the wheel resting on this brickwork whence the power is transmit¬ 
ted to the various machinery worked in the barn. The diameter 
of the overshot-wheel should be a little less and that of the 



Fig. 0.—The Overshot Water-wheel. 
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breast-wheel somewhat greater than the height ot the tall of the 
water. 



1(b). The Turl>in< j ( Fig. 12) is a more complicated machine 
than the ordinary water-wheels, and not being capable of repair 
in villages it is not so suited for agricultural requirements, though 
it will prove far more useful where it can be introduced. It is 
not necessary to have a very great fall of water to work a turbine, 

and the wheel oc¬ 
cupies very little 
space. As it can be 
run with high speed 
it is better adapted 
for driving machi- 
nerv of different 
kinds. The water 
is received ar the 
supply pipe (A), 
whence it is directed 
by curved guide- 
blades to the vanes 
of the wheel which 
revolves on a pivot. 
There is a screw' 
arrangement at (C) 
for raising this 
pivot. The wheel 
is rigidly fixed at 
the bottom of a shaft (B) which communicates the power to the 
machinery employed. The wheel and the guide-plates are covered 
by a east-iron case or shell, and the wheel is kept in an exactly hori¬ 
zontal position by a special cover (D). The guide-blades are also 
rigidly kept in position by bell-cranks and coupling rods (E.E.E.). 
The water having expended its force acting on the vanes at 
different points, passes out of the centre both above and below. 
The turbine may be placed close to an opening at the bottom of a 



Fig. 12.—The Tun iune. 
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tank or reservoir ol* water, or the water may be led by a pipe into 
the turbine, which may be placed in the barn instead of* at the 
foot of the tank. The velocity of the wheel depends upon the 
height of the fall. But even with a small fall, the water has to 
squeeze its way in different directions between the guide-plates 
until it reaches the vanes of the wheel which it has to move before 
it can escape at the centre of the wheel above and below. In tin* 
figure the wheel inside the ease is barely visible to the right of 
L>, but the guide-plates are entirely hid from view. 

lbf. The advantages of water-power over other forms of 
mechanical power are : (1) its constancy, (2) its inexpensiveness, 
and (3) its simplicity. Water-wheels and turbines do not require 
skill to drive them and they do not readily get out of order. 
(4) There is also less clangin' in using this mechanical power than 
anv other. A hurricane may bring down the wheel of an aero- 
motor ; steam may burst the boiler, and the fuel may burn the 
fire-box. Men and animals also do many kinds of damage, and 
where their work can be wholly or partially replaced by the 
mechanical powers, work goes on more smoothly. The importance 
of having a farm near a flowing stream of water can never be 
overstated. Water-power is more readily available in hilly dis¬ 
tricts where differences of water-level within short distances are 
of frequent occurrence 1 . 

1 ();">. Strani-jxnver. —Steam-engines which are employed 
in farming in highly civilised countries, are of three descriptions, 
viz., Stationary, Portable and Traction. Multi-tubular boilers are 
nowin general use. Ordinarily 24 to 3 lb. of coal are consumed 
per H. I\ per hour. Low-power stationary engines are useful 
in farms tor dairy purposes, /.//., for steaming food, pulping and 
grinding and working the centrifugal cream separator. Steam 
is most essential for keeping dairy-utensils clean and free from 
germs. Portable engines are in more common use for ordinary 
farming. These are let out to farmers, who use them for thrash¬ 
ing and winnowing their corn. The portable engines in general 
use arc of cS H. P. Traction engines, which are more powerful 
still, are used for ploughing, etc. They are not yet popular even 
in England, and we need make no further mention of them here. 

lb 6. Gas- him fines ami Oil-J'Jn* tines are worked on the same 
principle. In each case explosion results in the generation of 
gases which under ordinary atmospheric pressure occupy more 
space than the substance which exploded did before explosion. 
By keeping these gases controlled within a cylinder and prevent¬ 
ing their expansion, pressure is generated on the walls of the 
cylinder. A piston inserted inside this cylinder moves exactly 
in the same way as the piston of a steam-engine cylinder by force 
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of the steam. Explosion of coal-gas is a well-known phenomenon. 
In the ease of oil-engines an explosive oil, such as Kerosine, is 
used. The oil is vapoured and ignited in the presence of air which 
is introduced into the vapouring chamber at the commencement 
of each stroke of the piston,—this resulting in explosion. As oil 
is far more conveniently carried and stored than coal, oil-engines 
are getting very popular for use in farms which are usually situated 
in outlying districts where cartage comes expensive. The actual 
expense is also less. In terms of coal, an oil-engine consumes an 
equivalent of less than 1^ lb. per H. P. per hour against 21 lb. 
consumed by ordinary steam-engines. About ^th of a gallon of 
oil per IT. P. per hour is required to work an oil-engine. The 
plant for generation of gas from coal is also expensive, and oil¬ 
engines are therefore more economical than gas-engines. Oil- and 
gas-engines require less skill in management, and they may be set 
i?i motion at less time, but they are, on the other hand, more liable 
to get out of order, having more little parts where soot may lodge, 
etc. AVhere sudden but temporary suspension of work causes 
great, inconvenience, c.y.. in electric lighting, steam-engines are 
found more satisfactory than oil-or gas-engines, but in farm opera¬ 
tions such occasional stoppage causes no particular inconvenience. 
The boiler and the fire-box of a steam-engine are expensive to renew 
from time to time as they have to be. Less water also is needed 
for working gas- and oil-engines, as the water is required only for 
cooling the cylinders. Gas-and oil-engines are particularly suit- 
abb 4 for intermittent work. In working steam-engines time is 
taken up in getting up steam, and if this has to he done two or 
throe times a day there is wasle of resources. Steam-engines are, 
however, very useful where the use of steam for heating, cooking, 
clearing and sterilising is of primary consideration, as in a dairy- 
farm or a fruit-farm, where jam and jelly are made on the premises. 
Except for such special purposes, a portable oil-engine is to he 
preferred to a steam-engine for farm use, where the owner has the 
means of introducing such forms of power. 

1 fi7. Oil-Enffium and ('entrifuftalPwnps for well-? rripat ion .— 
Professor A. (Tiatterton of the Madras School of Art has been 
the great exponent of irrigation from wells with oil-engines, in 
Southern India there are many raiyafs who can afford to have 
large wells fitted with pumps and oil-engines at a cost of Rs. 4,000 
or Rs. 5,000, but in Bengal such rat pals may he said to be non¬ 
existent. For ordinary crops also, the outlay for wells and oil¬ 
engines cannot be recommended. The Revd. A. Andrew of 
< ■hingleput, a prominent supporter of Mr. (Jhatterton’s views, says: 

“ The average value of crops per acre in the raiyatwari villages of 
the Presidency, excluding Malabar and South Canara, is only 
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Rs. 30 for rice, Rs. 10} for Ragi, Rs. 10 for Oholuin, and Rs. 9 
for Oumbu. The average for all food-grains is only Rs. 15 per 
acre, for oil-seeds it is Rs. 22. The average for garden-produce is 
very much higher and more profitable. Chillies bring in on an aver¬ 
age Rs. 100 ; turmeric, Rs. 250 ; sugarcane, Rs. 200, and tobacco, 
Rs. 100. Jt is evident, therefore, that it will not pay to use an 
engine and pump to raise water for the cultivation of food- 
grains, but it is (juite different with regard to the cultivation of the 
more valuable crops. With them there is a very much greater 
margin left foi meeting the larger expenditure of running a 
pump.” (p. 3d of Indian Problems.) Even with reference to 
the more valuable crops (which occupy an insignificant area) 
Madras people are not convinced from Mr. Chatterton’s experi¬ 
ments, that oil-engines and pumps would ever be able to replace 
the single mot. Experienced planters in the Madras Presidency 
prefer Worthington’s Pumps worked by highly efficient steam- 
engines to centrifugal pumps and oil-engines advocated by Mr. 
Chatterton. The maximum result attained at Mr. Andrew’s farm 
with a well 24 ft. wide at the mouth and 23 ft. deep, with a 
smaller well 15 ft. wide at the mouth and 7 ft. deep, at the bottom 
of the larger well (which is 23 ft. deep), was that a 34 h. p. oil¬ 
engine and a 3-inch centrifugal pump, were able to pump out at 
different seasons from (57,000 to 100,000 gallons of water per day, 
at a cost of Rs. 4(1 to Rs. (50 per month. Twenty acres of land can be 
kept irrigated with this arrangement, but the initial cost of having 
this arrangement (which is not mentioned by Mr. Andrew) would 
he prohibitive for the Bengal raijfat. The subject of introduction 
of oil-engines among cultivators cannot he regarded as solved. 

168. Electririt //.—This power is cheaper per unit than either 
horse, steam or any of the other forms of power we have been 
speaking of. The use of electricity in agriculture is, on the whole, 
still in an experimental stage. Electric lights are used for stimu¬ 
lating the germination and growth of plants. The use of electri¬ 
city on a large scale for driving thrashing machines, chaff-cutters, 
kibblers, etc., and even for ploughing, lias been inaugurated by an 
association of farmers in Bavaria. The current which has a pres¬ 
sure of 5,000 volts, is generated partly by water-power and partly by 
steam-power, at a distance of seven miles from the district 
in which it is utilized. In France also, water-power is utilized 
by means of turbines in generating electricity from dynamos 
attached to the turbines. Electric cables carried along from 
tree to tree supply power to homesteads where it is utilized 
either for tillage or for barn-door operations. Electricity 
has been most successfully employed for ordinary agricultural 
work in M. Plat’s Estate at Enguibaud in the province of 
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Tarn, and future developments in European agriculture are likely 
to be mainly in the electrical department. But the subject is 
too abstruse and remote for detailed consideration in this country, 
as yet, and we mention it here simply lor giving the subject 
of motive powers a semblance of complete treatment. One point 
should be, however, borne in mind, that an Indian capitalist 
going in for farming should first look to a running stream of 
water for his ultimate motive power, whatever shape the motive 
power may take, in course of time. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Ploughs and Ploughing. 

[Indian ploughs or various sizes and efficiency : Defects of Indian ploughs: 

ploughiinr with cheap implements ; Improved ploughs : Principles of improve¬ 
ment ; European ploughs (swing-and wheel-ploughs, multiple-ploughs, seeding 
ploughs, paring ploughs, subsoil-plough, dnuhlc-mould-bnard-plough, pulveris¬ 
ing plough, one-way plough, sulky plough) ; Draught, swingle and yoke ; Tin 1 
potato-digger, steam-ploughs; Judging of ploughing; English system of 
ploughing ; Calculation of area that may be ploughed in one day : Expert 
opinions regarding possibility of improving the Indian plough.] 

The Indian plough, consisting of a tongue of wood fitted 
with tin iron tooth, a stilt for holding and a polo for attachment 
of bullocks, ordinarily works the soil to a depth of onlv 3 to ,j 
inches. This primitive implement, however, varies very much in 
weight, size and form, and some are very much more effective than 
others. The Rungpur and Jalpaiguri ploughs, which are least 
efficient, scratch only about 2 inches of tile soil, while the heavy 
Bundelkhand plough, weighing nearly 3i maunds, stirs the soil 
to ;i depth of 1) indies or a foot. This Latter implement, is 
worked by 3 pairs of oxen and ( J men, and cultivators club 
together to use one another's bullocks in their fields. The 
Bihar ploughs generally are heavier and more effective than 
the Bengal ploughs, and they work the soil to a depth of 5". 
The Cuttack and Noakhali ploughs are very heavy and the 
two sides of their body are shaped like two tfiould-hoards, which 
give them the appearance of ridging ploughs. The ploughs 
of Saharan pur, Muzaffarnagar and Meerut districts are shod with 
a horseshoe-shaped iron round the edge of the tongue and instead 
of a small iron tooth, are fitted with a long pointed bar of iron 
which projects out behind the heel, and which can be forced 
forward as it gets worn out. The ‘share’ of the Gujarat plough 
is arrow-shaped and it is fixed on a wooden sole. This share 
also can be pushed forward as it gets worn out. But the forms 
of the Indian plough in each province are numerous and in each 
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locality the local plough should be chosen at first in preference 
to others, as the peculiarity of the local conditions has probably 
determined the local form. Change may be thought of after 
sufficient experience has been gained of the local plough. 

170. The defects of the native plough are, first, that it has no 
mould-board, and it cannot in consequence invert the soil ; secondly, 
that it makes V-shaped furrows leaving ridges of unploughed 
land between, and thirdly, there is waste of power due to 
rudeness of construction. As a rule also, the native plough 
stirs the soil to a very slight depth and works only a bigha a 
day in place of o bighas or more which can be worked with 
ordinary English ploughs. But. this is more the fault of the 
animals than the plough. Where, as in Gujarat and Nellore, 
large sized cattle are used, the native plough is able to get 
over an acre a day. English or American ploughs make deeper rec¬ 
tangular furrows of wider width, and the upturned soil getting 
inverted, the grass and weeds get covered up in the process of 
ploughing. As a rule, European and American ploughs are 
too heavy and too expensive for India. But a Swedish plough is 
habitually used in preference to all others in the Nagpur and 
Saidapet Experimental Farms, and at Sibpur are used a ridging 
plough and a turn-wrest-plough with a pair of ordinary bullocks. 
The bullocks of the (). L\ and Madras being very much superior to 
Bengal bullocks the use of the Swedish plough is not considered 
objectionable. For heavy soils the Swedish plough is mi, uitable 
especially for Bengal bullocks, but for light soils it can be tried 
with success whore a better class of bullocks is available. The, 
European double-mould-board-plough or ridging plough can be 
worked with success on ploughed fo lds even by Bengal bullocks. 
There is some advantage in using this plough especially on heavy 
soils, where sowing is to be done on ridges for rainy season crops, 
or in furrows for the dry season, or where subsequent earthing is 
done, as in the case of potatoes, ground-nuts, sugarcane and 
mulberry. The ridges can be split and the earth thrown on the 
furrows when required, lor covering seed-potatoes, sugarcane- 
cuttings, etc., or in the subsequent earthings. 

171. Deep ploughing is done with the ordinary native plough 
as also with superior ploughs, by one plough being passed behind 
another in the same furrow. Deep ploughing with cheap 
appliances can be done in another way also. The loose soil stirred 
by the first ploughing can bo gathered in the dry season in two 
rows separated by 8 or ft. by passing a heavy A-shaped wedge 
of wood, which may he called the Meagher Dragger (Fig. lo), 
through the ploughed-up field. The driver sits on one of the cross¬ 
pieces and puts his legs against the other cross-piece when he is 
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driving the bullocks along. The interval can be ploughed 
afterwards and the loose soil heaped up on the sides then spread 
over. This method of ploughing in two layers may he utilized 
with great advantage in introducing sewage-fanning. The sewage- 



cart may he emptied in a very thin layer 
in the interval before the loose earth on the 
sides is spread over it. The deodorising effect¬ 
ed is nearly complete. About 2 or o months 
after the spreading of the sewage, if it is 
done between March and June, the land will 
be found perfectly inoffensive. The addition 
of a little lime makes the operation still 
more harmless. Colonel Meagher of the 


Fia . 13 . M icaotter Allahabad Farm has introduced a similar 

DrAGuF.a system of sewage-fa ruling to what is here 


described. 


172. Of the hni>romi />lomths , the plough recently invented 
by Babu Bajeshwar Das Gupta, of the Eastern Bengal and Assam 
Agricultural Department, may be mentioned as on the whole the 
rahjaCi s ideal of an Indian plough. It has a mould-board of 
wood shaped in the body of the plough, which is otherwise a 
native-plough with a wrought-iron tongue driven into it in place 
of a share. It works as well at least as the Sibpur plough, though 
it costs only Its. 4 in making, and it can be made in any country- 
place. The Meston plough of the U. 1\ Agricultural Department is 
another Ks. 4 plough, which is in some request among cultivators. 
It is light and very easy to work. It has a mould-board and its 
depth is easily adjustable. It is useless for heavy soils, as the 
cast-iron share breaks readily on such soils. The "Watt’s plough, 
also an U. P. Agricultural Department plough, is stronger and 
more efficient hut its price is Us. 7. The Sibpur plough is rather 
too heavy for ordinary Bengal bullocks, and its price is Us. 7-<S. 
Both Watt’s plough and the Sibpur plough can be used for plough¬ 
ing heavy soils. The Sibpur plough is no better than the 
Watt’s plough, and its construction lias been suspended by 
Governm(‘lit. Jessop and Co.'s 4 Hindustani Plough,' Seeley's 
4 S. S. lffough,’ the Kaiser Plough ’ and the ‘ Baldeo Plough ’ 
of the U. P. Agricultural Department, are other improved 
ploughs that may he mentioned here. The Baldeo plough, which 
has also a mould-hoard like the other improved ploughs, has been 
actually sold for Us. »> each, hut it is too light and inefficient, 
and it is altogether unsuitable for heavy classes of soil. The 
Sibpur plough or the Watt’s plough does a little over one-third of 
an acre a day (8 hours) at the first ploughing and a little over 
i an acre a (lay at the subsequent ploughings. The bullocks 
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sliould be at least high class Bengal bullocks. It the share of* 
this plough is made an inch narrower and the mould-board a 
little larger and of less abrupt curve, it would answer for ordinary 
Bengal bullocks. On 
the whole, it may be 
said, that none of the 
so-called k4 improved 
ploughs " answer to all 
the requirements of 
lightness, cheapness 
and efficiency which 
the rail/at looks for. 

17a. The 44 improv¬ 
ed ploughs’’ not being Km. U. Tiie Sihi'ur Plough. 

provided with a double 

stilt, the steering of the bullocks can be done by the same man 
who holds down the plough. The Jleston plough is so nicelv 
balanced that it needs little 



effort on the part of the* 
ploughman to hold it down, 
hut, as already said, it is 
unsuitable for heavy soils. 
In Agricultural shows 
where the trial takes place 
on Halit soil , the Meston 
plough attracts the greatest 
attention and it commands 



some sale also among culti- Fui - 1 ^—Rectangular Furrow-Slick. 
vators. The Das Gupta 

plough, which is of ruder construction, tronger and more 
efficient even on heavy soib 


174. Principles of im -s 
prorement .—As there i 
no doubt we have not 
come to the limit of im¬ 
provement in the manu¬ 
facture of ploughs on 
rational principles for 
Indian m/yuGs, it is neces¬ 
sary to have a clear idea 
of the principles on 
which the construction of 



European or American 

ploughs is based, and of the character of the chief forms of these 
ploughs and the methods of using them. 
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(1) The furrow-slices lifted by these ploughs nre commonly 
rectangular in section (Fig- 15)- but they arc sometimes parallelo- 
grammatic and sometimes crested or trapezoidal (Fig. lb). The 
rectangular furrow is the best and ploughs that turn up rectangular 
furrow-slices are the best, other things being equal. (2) The 
furrow-slices should be laid evenly at an angle of about 45° to the 
horizontal. (d) The depth to width should be as 7 : 10 (7 inches 
being the usual depth ami 10 inches the usual width of a furrow 
made by an English plough). The objects of these angles and 
proportions are to expose the greatest surface* to the action of 
air and to allow the harrow passing through the crests to form a 
proper tilth and seed-bed. When the width is too groat for the 
depth, the furrow-slices lie flat and the harrow has not the same 
effect. If the depth is too great for the width tin* furrow-slices 
stand on edge and show a tendency to fall back. (1) There 
ought to be a coulter to give tin* vertical cut that tin* furrow-slice 
may turn over clean. (f>) The mould-board should so gently 
curve backwards that it may not offer too great a resistance to the 
soil. 

J7f). E /h aha .—The 

Europe and America are : (1) the Swing-Plough, (2) the Wheel- 
Plough, (d) the Double-Furrow-Plough. (4) the Throe-Furrow- 
Plough, (f>) the Paring-Plough, ((>) the Subsoil-Plough. (7) the 
Subsoil-stirrer or Subsoiler, (<S) tin* Ridging or J >ouble-mould- 
board-PIough, (it) the Pulverising-Plough, (10) the One-way- 

Plough, including the Turn-wrest or Turn-wrist Plough, and the 
Balance-Plough, (11) the Sulky Plough. (12) the Potato Figging 
Plough, and (Id) the Steam-Ploughs. We will now shortly go 
through these that one may iudee for himself whether any of 

these or any portions of 
these can lx* introduced 
with success in this 
country. As the wheel- 
plough is practically a 
swing-plough with wheels 
put on, the same tigure 
(Fig. 17) will answer 
for illustrating both tin* 

17(>. The Siring-plouffh consists .of the following parts : (1) 
The Body (A), or frame to which other parts are fixed. (2) The 

Sole*, Bottom, Slav, or Plough-ground is the part to which the 

share or cutting part of the plough is attached, (d) the Share or 
Sock (0) which is often made of wrought-iron. when it can be 
relayed when damaged. For shallow stony soils shares are made 
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more pointed :ind slightly bent downwards. It is usually fixed at 
an angle of 7° from the ground to prevent its yielding. For soft 
or clay-soils the shares are made wider. Shares are sold 
separately for Kb/, or a shilling each, Fast-iron shares are more 
common and they are harder, (4) The Heel (II ) is the posterior 
part of the sole which the ploughman uses as his fulcrum in 
turning or raising the plough. (o y The Beam (B. B. _) is the front 
portion of the plough between t-la* Body and tin* Bridle. ( f>) The 
H(*ad (T) is tin* front end of the Beam to which the Bridle (L) is 
fixed. (7) Bridle or Hake (L) by which the depth of the turrow 
is regulated in the swing-plough. (8) Tlie Foul ter ( \i) or knit(‘ 
which is li\(»d to the beam and which gives the perpendicular cut 
to a furrow-slice, slants slightly forwards, it can be easily 
removed like the share for sharpening or relaying or replacing. 
For stony soils, coulters like shares are made of wrought-iron or 
steel, hut they an* ordinarily made of hard east-iron (chilled iron). 
The roulter-blade is 'iV to \\ f/ wide, and fixed at an angle of (If) 0 to 
the share in wet weather, but at a smaller angle and more forward 
in tin* dry weather. Using the plough on fallow ground the 
coulter should point a little behind the point of tin* share. The 
coulter has usually a hob* in it from which suspends a chain and a 
small iron ball which presses down loin; gra^s <>r (Inner ;l s 
the furrow is turned, so that these may be better covered. A 
sharp revolving disc-coulter is us(»d on grass-land or level lawns 
wlu*n* there are no stones, (fi) Tly stilts (SS) terminating in 
wooden handles to hold by with both hands. (10) The Mould- 
board (M) is joined on to the right of tin* body behind the 
shoulder of tin* share and it is so modelled, that it turns over the 
soil chum. Tie* mould-hoard is kept smooth and chain, and not 
loaded with earth, which would give obstruction in working, and 
thus add to the draught. (1 1) The Cheek-plate is just below the 
land-side of the body, fc., opposite the mould-hoard, and it slides 
against the unploughed land. In the figure this part of the 
plough is not visible. The uviyht <>/ <( ,s is 3 to 3i 
maunds and it costs in England 4 to f> guineas. 

177. The II hi'A-plotmli resembles the swing-plough, hut it has 
two wheels (W & W) attached to the beam (B) by means of two 
sliding bars or uprights coming down from the beam. One of the 
wheels (\V), called the fur row-wheel, marches along the bottom of 
the furrow and the other (the smaller one), called the land-wheel 
(W), along the tin ploughed land to keep the plough in position. 
The lower end of the larger wheel should be adjusted at the same 
level with the sole. If one wants to make the furrow an inch 
deeper than one has been getting, one raises the land-wheel (/.£., 
the small wheel) an inch, and if one wants to make the furrow an 
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inch shallower he sinks the small wheel an inch down. In the case 
ol' the swing-plough the experienced ploughman adjusts the depth 
hy raising or lowering the bridle. The beam in the case ol’ the 
wheel-plough is a little curved towards the lurrow side, and the 
line of draught is a little higher than in the case of the swing- 
plough as the depth is automatically adjusted by the difference 
between the diameters of the two wheels. There is usually a 
second coulter called the skim-coulter in front of the ordinary 
coulter which skims dung, etc., and spreads them out. The wheel- 
plough, though heavier in weight and costlier (about t(i to AS being 
the price in England), is lighter in draught and it is easier for the 
man also to work it. Shallow ploughing can he done more easily 
with the wheel-plough, which regulates depths to a niretv, than 
with the swing-plough. The swing-plough requires to he handled 
by expert ploughmen. But there is waste*, of time in adjusting 
the depth in tin* case of the* wheel-plough. In the hands of a 
good ploughman the swing-plough works at different depths with 
sufficient evenness for all practical purposes. Then the wheels 
get clogged in wet weather ; and for steep and rough (/.c., stony) 
soils, the wheel-plough is unsuitable. The cost of a wheel-plough 
is also prohibitive for our cultivators, though where the land is 
suitable and where the workmen are not clever, the wheel-plough 
comes cheap in the long run. Besides, the wheels with the axle- 
bars and uprights may be taken off* and the plough used as an 
ordinary swing-plough. A swing-plough of very much simpler 
construction but containing all the essential parts, /.c„ the share, 
mould-hoard, coulter and an adjustable bridle, ought to he introduc¬ 
ed into this country. The advantage of wheel-plough over swing- 
plough in traction is ID to 15 per cent. In the swing-[dough 
the share and the coulter ab-orb 44 per cent, of the friction or 
resistance; the sole, 15 per cent; the cheek-plate, 35 per cent ; and 
the mould-hoard, b per cent. The directions of resistance are in 
three; planes : (1) the perpendicular resistance which passes through 
the [dough nearer the land than the farrow side ; (2) the hori¬ 
zontal resistance which is along the sole-plate, and (3) the curved 
resistance which follows the course of tile outer surface of the 
mould-hoard. 

178. Dramjht .—-The weight of the [dough in the case of 
European and American ploughs contributes from 34 to 50 per 
cent of its draught. The shape of the mould-board also affects 
the draught considerably, but the depth and width of the furrow 
and the nature of the soil chiefly influence the draught. A long 
and gradually curved mould-hoard offers the least resistance, a 
point which is generally overlooked in the construction of im¬ 
proved ploughs for India. Dry clay-soil offers very strong 
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resistance, if the mould-board is not of flm right shape. The 
draught oi’ ploughs, harrows and other implements is measured 
by the dynamometer which is only a spring-balance of a special 
construction. The draught of Madras ploughs lias been found to 
vary from 280 to 3 ( J0 lbs. Some experiments conducted at the 
(Jawnpore Farm showed that draught of ploughs for up-country 
bullocks should not exceed 12b lbs. Madras bullocks are very 
much superior to up-country bullocks, and these latter are some¬ 
what bettor than Bengal bullocks. The draught of a plough in 
Bengal should not exceed 100 lbs. The draught on fallow-land i> 
considerably higher than that on tilth, and it is therefore easy with 
a country or an improved plough to plough half an acre a dav 
when ploughing lor the second or third time, though it is difficult 
to do one-third of an acre at the first ploughing. \\ itli a wheel- 
or swing-plough and even with South Indian ploughs as much 
as one acre can be ploughed per diem. With an ordinary pair 
of Bengal bullocks and with a light draught of 100 lbs., eight 
hours’ work can be got out of the bullocks. If the draught is 
200 lbs., one pair of bullocks should work for four hours, or two 
pairs for eight hours. 

170. As the draught for ploughs used in Bengal should 
not exceed 100 lbs. and as the dead-weight, of a plough 
properly constructed should account for only 34 to f>0 per 
cent or say about 40 per cent of the draught, the ordinary 
swing-ploughs or wheel-ploughs, which are over 300 lbs. in weight, 
are clearly unsuitable for use in this country, though a strong 
pair of bullocks can work the plough for a few days or only for 
a few hours at a show-yard, to apparent satisfaction. But by 
adding to the number of animals or giving them work for a 
shorter time, implements with heavy draught can boused. 

180. &'inniffes and Yohvs ,—A plough or any other culti¬ 
vating implement is attached in European countries to horses 
or bullocks by means of a >Swangle or Whipple-treo or trees, and 
ropes or chains. The yoke to which the further ends of the 
chains or ropes are attached may be only a single piece of wood 
going across the necks of the animals, or the traction at the 
hump may be lightened bv having another piece of wood for the 
■chest, with cross-pieces to keep the two in position. The chain 
or rope to which the AY hippie-tree is attached is called the 
draught-rope. The yokes are made of wood of the aerial roots of 
Bar-tree or other light and strong wood having curved notches 
for the necks of the animals. Yokes furnished with breast-beams 
(Fig. 18) are used in some provinces. These distribute the 
resistance to a greater surface and thus lessen the occurrence of 
yoke-galls. The Bengal method of yoking on two sides of a long 
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wheel-plough. There are no side-plates or sole in this plough, 
and it does not therefore form pans. For preparing seed-bed 
on ploughed land, two horses can easily manage this plough. 
It does twice as much work as the wheel or swing plough. 
The three-furrow plough turns three furrow-slices at the same 
time, each 1* inches 
wide, and it can plough 
.4 or 4 acres of land per 
dav, if the soil is 
light. Having a wide 

bottom, the draught is 

very heavy, and 4 horses 
are required for drawing 
it. The price of the 
double-furrow plough is 
£7 to £10, and of a 
three-furrow plough, as 
much as 12 guineas. 

These ploughs are alto¬ 
gether unsuitable for 

Indian needs. 

182. With reference 

to multiple-ploughs, how¬ 
ever, may be mentioned 
the needing plough of 
Messrs. Hornsby & Sons, 

(xrantham (England). 

This implement can he 
used either with or with¬ 
out the seed-box. With¬ 
out the seed-box (Fig. 24) 
it may he used for simple 
ploughing (8 inches or 4 
inches deep only), or for 
covering tin* seed after it 
has been broad-easted. 

It can be regulated to 

any depth up to 4 inches p IQ 24 ,—Multiple-Plough. 

and in width to inches 

for each furrow. It is well within the power of a pair of light horses 
to do the work, as it is carried on three wheels. Best chilled iron is 
used for the shares, and all the wearing parts are easily renewable. 
Equipped with the seed-box (Fig. 25), it sows the Beed directly 
into the furrow efficiently, covering it at the same time. The 
quantity of seed sown per acre is controlled to a nicety by the 
m, ha 8 
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simple movement of an indicating lever. The to nr-fur row 
improved seeding plough with seed-box and conductors complete 
is priced at £7. This plough, used, not for the first ploughing 
hut for subsequent operations, and specially for sowing, may have 
a very important future before it, if capitalists go in more 
largely for agriculture in this country. 

183- jf7/e paring /dough. 

T1 Cl £ Cl *TT) /ATT/“ITT 184. TllO .Wl>SoH nloUirfl 

Fig. 25 — Seeding Plough. . V1 . : 

is like an ordinary single- 

furrow-plough, but of stronger construction, having a deep body 

and a large mould-board. It is used behind an ordinary swing— 

or wheel-plough along the same furrow, and it turns up the subsoil 

It is used only where the subsoil is known to be better than 

the surface soil. Requiring two pair of horses, it is clearly 

unsuitable for Indian use. 


wmtm 

-f 


- Seeding Plough. 
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185. The subsoil-stir n't- or sub-soiler (Fig. 5) moves the sub¬ 
soil without turning it up. This is also used behind an ordinary 
plough. It has no mould-board and it ean hardly be called a 
plough. It moves the soil 12" to 18" 
deep. A subsoil-stirrer is some¬ 
times attached to a strong wheel- 
plough on the right side and in a 
line with the point of the share. It 
passes along the bottom of the 
iarrow raised and mo\es it. A p>j ( , 20. — The Bakhar. 
subsoil plough on wheels adapted for 

light soils costs 7 guineas and for heavy soils 10 guineas. 

180. The ndynuj or douhh'-moidd-hnard /donah (Fig. 2) is 
made* like a swing-or a wheel-plough. Lt. has a mould-board on 
either side, but no coulter. The mould-boards are shorter and 
nearly Hat. It is used tor making ridges and splitting them, also 
for splitting drills fpr sowing turnips, potatoes, etc. A marker is 
hinged on to the beam of the ridging plough. It marks on the 
ground the line where the next ridge is io he. The marker is held 
in position by a chain. By another chain behind, I he ploughman 
can turn the marker on either side of the plough. The cost is -£4 
and til extra for wheels. Lt has been already shown how a native 
plough 4-an be used as a ridging plough. 

187. The fodreri.sino [donah breaks up hut does not turn 
over furrows. The Indian plough and the subsoiler may be re¬ 
garded as pulverising ploughs, and the improved ploughs as simple 
swing-ploughs. 

188. The onr-waij /domjh. — With an ordinary plough 
ploughing cannot be done line after line in succession, as the slices 
are turned one wav during the forward march and in the opposite 
way during the return march. The whole of the land cannot in 
this way he both ploughed and lurned over. With the one-way 
ploughs, of which one form is called the Turn-wrest or Turn-wrist 
plough, and another the Balance plough, furrow slices are all laid 
side by side one against another in the same direction avoiding open 
unploughed furrows and ridges covered by furrow-slices. There 
are two sets of mould-hoards and shares in the Balance-plough. 
When one set is at work on one side, the other set is kept raised on 
the other side. At the end of the Held the position is reversed, 
the set which was kept raised being now brought into action, and 
the plough is turned in the ordinary way as a carriage is turned. 
In the Turn-wrest plough there is only one set of share and 
mould-hoard which are reversible round a hinge, while in the 
Balance plough there are two sets. In ploughing hill-sides the 
ordinary system of ploughing round and round a field is unsafe. 
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as the bullocks are liable to go down a precipice or get choked 1 
with the ropes with which they are attached to the yoke. It, is 
safer in hill-side ploughing to take line after line in the lateral 
direction only. If cross-ploughing is done at all, the bullocks 
should not be made to plough up-hill, but simply walked up, and 
the down-hill ploughing, if no terraces have been made, should be 
done with the greatest care. Tnrn-wrest ploughs can be easily 
introduced into India, as the cost would not be prohibitive and it 
is easily driven by a pair of bullocks. At the Sibpur and Baroda 
Experimental Farms this plough has been used on plain Holds as a 
substitute for an ordinary plough. 

181k The sfdl'tf plouph is used in American prairies. The 
ploughman sits and drives and covers 5 acres a day, 2 furrows 
8" or 4" deep are turned over at the same time. It is driven on 
light, but strong, wheels almost as fast as a carriage is driven. For 
perfectly level prairie land it is a very useful kind of plough. 

IDO. The potato-di.(f(jin(f plough is fashioned like an ordinary 
plough : but it has two shares, one behind the other, both elevated 
posterioriv and divided or forked. The shares are driven in 
underneath the ridges to turn out potatoes. The Polato-diader 
by Story Sc Son of Jedburgh, Howard, and other makers, is not 
exactly a plough. It consists of a strong framework run on 4 
wheels, the 2 front ones being smaller than the hind ones. A 
broad sharp share passes underneath and lifts the potato-ridges, 
while a set of 8 revolving forks working at right-angles to the 
ridges above the share is worked by the hind wheels. This is put 
on or off gearing at will. It throws as the digger advances all the 
earth and potatoes from ridges on land that has been cleared, 
against a screen which keeps them from spreading far and wide. 
This bruises the potatoes to a certain extent, hut when a canvas 
screen is used hardly any loss occurs. Potatoes are gathered care¬ 
fully each time, else they get covered up. When potatoes do get 
covered up, they can be harrowed up again, but constant knocking 
about, especially with harrows, reduces the value of potatoes and 
makes them liable to putrefaction. On light land two horses can 
work the potato-digger, but on heavy soil, three are required. Four 
acres can bo dug out in a day. The cost of a potato-digger is £12 to 
£18. On heavy or wet soil it does not work satisfactorily. The 
work done by a potato-digger leaves the soil beautifully fine and 
mellow and free from weeds. The remains of the weeds and 
potato-haulms can he easily raked off and the land used imme¬ 
diately afterwards for growing sugarcane, maize, jowar , ground¬ 
nut or urahar . The potato-digger can be used also for digging- 
out ground-nuts, and yams of different kinds. The implement is 
unsuitable for the Indian rail/at , hut a capitalist going in for 
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growing potatoes or groundnuts on a largo scale will find the 
outlay effecting great saving in the cost of hand-picking. Four 
strong bullocks must, of course, be employed attached to a proper 
swingle. The Hunter-hoe has been employed with advantage for 
lifting potatoes at Sibpur. 

llVl. Steam ploughs have been found utterly unsuitable for 
Indian surroundings. They have been tried by Mr. Archie Hills 
of Patkabari M)t. Murshidabad) and by Mr. Armstrong of Debra 
Dun, and others. Skilled supervision and the first outlay, cost 
more in India than in England, and the advantage of steam plough 
over horse-plough even in England is only as 10 : 0. When* 
Englishmen have taken to fanning on a large scale, e.m, in the 
Fiji Islands, and where labour is dear and labourers scarce, steam 
ploughs are found of great use. At the first ploughing, the 
furrows are made 12" deep; at the second ploughing If/', and 
at the third ploughing 18", and thus the ground is disintegrated in 
a far more thorough manner than is possible with any other plough. 

102. If one were asked to judge a competition in ploughing, 
one should mark the following points : — 

(1) Whether the furrow-slices are clean-cut on the land-side 
and the bottom. 

(2) Whether they are laid regularly and compactly one 
against another at an angle of 45°. 

(8) Whether grass, stubbles and weeds arc turned in and 
covered. 

(4) Whether the upper edges of the furrow-slices are on 
a level, so that an even seed-bed may be formed by harrowing. 

(f>) Whether furrows are straight and finished regularly at 
the ends. 

((J) Whether the last furrow-sliee is properly turned out 
and about the size of the rest. 

(7) Whether the depth lias been regulated according to 
the nature of the soil and the crop to be grown and for the time 
of the year, 4" to IF being the limit for this country. 

(8) Whether the proportion between depth and width of the 
furrow-slices turned over is as 7 : 10. 

193. To understand the EmjUsh spstem of pJomjhinp, it is 
necessary to comprehend a number of technical terms. These an* 
(1) Drown, (2) Open-furrow, (3) Gathering, (4) Splitting, and 
(5) Feering. 

(1) The k Crown ' is the highest line of the ridge, running 
up the middle of one unit of a field under tilth, all the furrow 
slices sloping up towards it. 

(2) The 4 Open-furrow ’ is the depression bet ween two ridges, 
the furrow-slices slanting away from this. 
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(3) 4 Gathering" is the name given to the system of plough¬ 
ing in which the horses always turn towards the crown. When 
ploughing round and round by ‘gathering’ goes on in a field 
for some years, the field begins to have a wavy appearance, 
the hollows being ‘open-furrows’ and the elevated portions, 
4 crowns.’ 

(4) ‘Scattering,’ 'Splitting’ or ‘Scaring’is the name given 
to the system of ploughing in which the horses always turn away 
from the crown. 

(5) ‘Feering’ is the marking out of land for the first time 
into sections, or units of tilth, by means of ‘feering poles,’ 
indicating where the future ‘crowns" are to be. The width is 
fixed upon by the foreman or the first ploughman, a width of 
either 33 ft. or (1(1 ft. being chosen. Narrow width (1 (iA ft, or 
33 ft.) involving close ridges, is best suited for stiff clay-lands 
inclined to be wet and which are benefited by surface-drainage. 
A feering-polo is 8-J ft., /.e., A a perch in length. Four or more 
feering-poles are used when a. field is brought under plough for 
the first time or where no ridges and open furrows are observable 
for some reason (e.g., after harvesting a green crop), or where tilt- 
old ridges are not to be kept up. In very old fields which have 
been long under plough, lines of the old ‘open-furrows’ are followed, 
to replace them by ‘crowns," ‘gathering’ being done round and 
round the ‘ open-furrows " instead of the crowns. This serves to 
keep the crowns down as low as possible. The two first slices 
are also cut thinner than the rest to keep down the crown. 

1114. Method of jdoHtfhintf .—It is along the future crown 
that the feering-poles are set up. The line along the poles is 
first ploughed up to get all the land moved, first one way and 
then in the reverse wav, so that a double furrow is left at 
the crown and the two slices turned, one, one way, and the other, 
the other way. In setting up the feering-poles, half the 
distance desirable between two ridges is measured from the 
end of the field, and the feering-poles set along this distance. 
The line along the poles is ploughed as described, and then 
the poles removed to the full distance between two ridges. 
This line along the poles where they are removed, is also 
marked out by the plough as above, and the poles removed to the 
full distance between the ridges again, and the operation repeat¬ 
ed until the whole field has been marked out. The ploughing 
is done round and round these lines by gathering. The horses 
turn at the headlands, which should be fairly broad, that no difficulty 
may be experienced by horses in turning at the ends of the fields. 
If headlands are left on all sides these may he ploughed up after¬ 
wards by driving the plough round and round the field, away from 
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- lie fences and not towards them. When feering-poles are set up 
at the lull width between ridges to start with, ploughing is done 
by splitting. With an 8j ft. staff, (36ft. or 33 ft. may be easily 
measured, and an acre being 6G0 ft. *x 66ft., these widths are con- 
venicnt for making mental calculations as to area. Light soil 
should not be made too wavy by ploughing. Sections of 132 ft. 
may be taken, for each gathering, on such soil. 

ID;;. Principle of calculation .—A man ploughing an acre 
and turning over furrow-slices only an inch wide, would turn over 

DD miles of furrow-slices, /.<?„ If he ploughed 12" 

wide he would cover r l g-th this distance, ?*.<?., 8*25 miles. 

If he ploughed up 6" slices, he would cover 16^ miles in a 
day if he succeeded in doing one acre. With an ordinary country 
plough, or with an improved plough the utmost width obtained is 
6". A third of an acre, which involves a walk ot over 5 miles while 
working, may be considered a good day’s work for a ploughman and 
bullocks, at least for the first ploughing. Attempt should he made to 
get the ploughman to do at least 5 or 6 miles of walk pm* day while 
ploughing. To get the number of miles walked in ploughing 
an acre it is only necessary to divide 99 by the breadth of the 
furrow (in inches) turned out by a particular plough. With 
ploughs of different widths of share turning out different widths of 
furrow-slices, the ploughman should show different quantities 
of work. 

19G. Expert opinions, —With regard to the possible im¬ 
provement, that may be introduced into the Native system of 
ploughing, etc., in India, the following remarks of Dr. J. A. 
Voetcker, recorded in Ins Report on the Improvement of Indian 
Agriculture, are worth noting : 

I cannot help suspecting that the system of shallow plough¬ 
ing, as practised by the Native, and his aversion to ploughs 
that, turn over a broad slice and form a wide furrow, may 
have something to do with this matter of the retention of mois¬ 
ture, and that the effect of deep ploughing would too generally 
i)o to lose the very moisture the cultivator so treasures. ”— 
(p. 43). 

After seeing for myself what is used, and what have been 
suggested for use, 1 am obliged to conclude that there is not much 
scope for improved implements under existing conditions. 

Even il a thing h* good in itself, patience, perseverance 
and energy are required to make the Native comprehend its 
advantages, but when once he is thoroughly convinced of its 
utility he will not be slow to follow it up. It took several years 
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of waiting before the Bebeea Sugar-mill began to make its wav. 
but when once it was introduced into a District the demand for it 
often exceeded the supply. ”—(p. 217). 

197. With regard to the relative merits of Watt’s plough 
and the country plough, L)r. Leather says:—“ At Cawnpore an 
improved plough having an iron share, and ploughing f>" deep, 
has been tested against the country plough since 1881. Six years’ 
experiments, during four of which they were made in duplicate, 
showed, with one exception, a distinct increase in the cotton crop : 
and eight years' experiments, of which seven years’ were in 
duplicate, and in which wheat was tin* crop, showed, with one 
exception, an increase apparently due to the improved ploughs. 
Leaving out of consideration the actual increase obtained, which 
varied considerably, it must be remarked that assuming no effect 
on the crop, there is still a saving of half the labour. The 
improved plough is drawn perfectly well even by a small pair of 
bullocks, and the number of ploughings necessary is reduced 
to half.” 

198. With regard to the relative* merits of the country 
plough and the Sibpur plough, the following remarks of Mr. B. (\ 
Basu, regarding experiments conducted at the Dnmraon Farm, 
deserve attention :— 

“To compare the soil-inverting, with the country plough, 
two plots, each 800 sqr. yds (a little over 5 local eottahs), were 
ploughed up and both cropped with wheat, and treated exactly 
alike in all other respects. The cost of cultivation was the same 
in both plots. The increase in outturn obtained by means of 
the inverting plough over the outturn obtained with the country 
plough is shown below : — 


Year. 

Grain per acre. 

8 traw per acre. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 


Mds. 

8rs. 


Mds 

Srs. 


1885-86 

2 

16 


3 

21 


1886-87 

1 

14 


1 

s 

0 14 

1887-88 

l 

35 





1888-89 

1 

4 


1 

35 


1889-90 

2 

4 


4 

16 


1890-91 

0 

30 

... 

0 

19 


Average ... 

1 

24 


2 

10 



“ The effect of soil inversion was equally conspicuous on 
paddy. The trial witli this crop was carried out exactly in the 
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same way as with wheat. The results are shown in the following 
statement :— 


Year. 

Increase of grain per 

Increase of straw pei 



acre. 


acre. 


Mds. 

Srs. 

Mds. 

Srs. 

1886 

1 

6 

9 

16 

1887 1 

0 

:r> 

2 

98 

1888 

1 

8 

2 

8 

1889 

3 

1 

6 

2 

1890 

6 

24 

1 3 

20 

A verage 

| 1 

15 

4 

33 


19lb The following remarks of Mr. J. Mollison, taken from 
Vol. 1, }>. 1 o.lof his Text-hook on Indian Agriculture, are also worth 
serious consideration : “To those who are sceptical I can show in 
parts of the Presidency cultivation by means of indigenous tillage 
implements only, which in respect of neatness, thoroughness and 
profitableness cannot he excelled by the best gardeners or the best 
farmers in any other part of the world. This statement I deliberately 
make, and 1 am quite prepared to substantiate it.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Other Cultivation-Appliances. 

[The Grubber or Cultivator (the Madras Grubber): the Harrow ; the Hand Hake ; 

Seed-drills: A’dri-nagar with Suvtha; Hoes; Bullock-hoes; Hand Weeders : 

Scythes ; Threshers ; Winnowers; Hauser’s Grain-cleaner.] 

The drabber, — The ordinarjf Cultivator or Grubber is a 
simple enough instrument for Indian use. A five-tined grubber 
with duck-foot coulters, mounted on two wheels can be easily 
worked by two bullocks on land already ploughed and reploughed, 
once one way and the second time across. The advantage of 
using the Grubber consists in 
the fact, that it stirs the soil 
to a varying depth of 5 // to 9", 
uprooting and dragging weeds 
and coarse grasses before it. 

It stirs the soil deep without 
turning it up. The practice of 
smashing up land by cultiva¬ 
tors instead of systematically ploughing it, has greatly increased 
in England of late years, and we can take the hint in this 
country. The Grubber used in the Sibpur Farm (Fig. 27 ) can be 
easily made in country places in India, and the cost need not 



Fig. 27 —The Grubber. 
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exceed Rs. 20. The price of the 'Madras Grubber’ is only Its. 17 . 
For early ]>reparation of land for m/v crops, for which quick, 
and at tlie same time, deep, cultivation is desirable, the Grubber 
is an invaluable implement. It forms no pans. Grubbing should 
not be done in the kharif season, when opening up the soil too 
much results in too much loss of fertility by washing. 

201. The Harrow .—These are either rectangular (Fig. 28) 
or cylindrical. The frame of the rectangular harrow is several feet 
wide and long. It is usually divided into two or three sections 
carrying equidistant teeth, usually 8 to 10 inches long, which serve 

to break the surface clods after the 
plough or grubber has been used, in 
order to bring up clods to the sur¬ 
face to be afterwards smashed up 
by the roller, and to detach weeds 
from land which has been stirred. 

Fig 28.—The Harrow. It is also used after the seed has 

been sown, to cover it. Chain- 
harrows, constructed as a coarse coat of mail, are composed of 
plain, circular, or polyhedral rings, toothed rings and tripods, 
the latter connected by rings or links, the teeth being longer 
on one side than on the other, so that either surface of the 
harrows can be used as the nature of the land or meadow requires. 
They are serviceable for light action, as when seeds require to be 
lightly covered or when manures require to he spread on grass land. 
The ladder, or beam, or levelling board, used in this country takes 
the place of harrow, but the latter is a far more efficient implement, 
especially for uprooting weeds, and the lighter kinds cam be used 
with bullocks. Heavy circular harrows, such as the cross-kill 
roller or clod-crusher, are unsuitable for this country on account 
of their cost and heaviness ; but, as even a chain-harrow would cost 
Mk Us. 40, the question of replacing our 

JKfc beams, ladders and bidias bv harrows 

may be dismissed for the present.. Iron- 
M&gy toothed harrows called India.s are in 

common use in India, and under exist- 
ing circumstances it is hard to replace 

^ TT __ these. Steel hand-rakes (Fig. 29) may 

be used like Indias. A lf>-teetn garden 
rake would cost only about Rs. 3. 

202. Rollers are useful for obtaining a level and compact seed¬ 
bed in which moisture is better retained. But they are too unwieldy 
and expensive for Indian use. Levelling boards and beams are in 
common use, especially in South India, and they answer the pur¬ 
pose fairly well. But a light wooden roller would be preferable. 


Hand Rake. 
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203. Seed-drill. — When the soil inis been prepared by 
ploughing (and cultivating or grubbing in the rahi season;, 
harrowing and levelling, it is ready lor sowing. Sowing is done 
either by scattering the seed broadcast, or by drilling, or by 
dibbling. By dibbling the greatest economy of seed is effected, 
but, it is a slow process, and if the seed is not perfect and germina¬ 
tion is partial, too many blanks may be left. Dibbling is some¬ 
times done when large-sized seeds, such as arahar. maize and 
cotton, of reliable germinating quality, are sown, two in each hole. 
Smaller seeds should be either broadcasted or drilled. Broad¬ 
casting in experienced bands does not involve much waste of seed, 
nor irregular sowing, and it is the cheapest way of sowing. But 
dialling is the most desirable system, as it does not require an expert 
band, and as its application enables one to employ afterwards the 
bullock-hoe and hand wheel-hoe, 
saving cost of weeding, and en¬ 
abling one to keep the land stirred 
and aerified. The English and 
American seed-drills with 3 or 
12 tines would he too expensive. 
a< the arrangements of these 
drills are too elaborate. The 
Maliras Three-lined and Six-tined 
(Fig. 30) Seed-drills and the 
Surffnt or Tari, a seed-drilling 
bamboo cylinder with a funnel- 
shaped hopper at the top, fixed to a 

hoi,- in th<- body of the plough, b - 1G 30-Madras Six-tined 
called Nari-Nagar in the (k P., are Shed-drill. 

well adapted for the existing stage 

of Native agriculture. Whim seeds for a mixed crop, such as arahar 
and cotton or juar and arahar , or maize and cotton, are drilled, the 
hopper of a 3 or (> fined seed-drill with one bole stopped is 
fed by oik* person, while a Sartha dragged behind is fed by 
another person. Not being provided with wheels the Native 
seed-drills require experienced plough-bullocks and ploughmen 
to work them, and it, requires long patience to introduce them 
<ueeessfnlly in a new locality. On the whole, perhaps, the one- 
furrow garden drills of American make (Fig. 31) have the best 
prospect of success in Tndia. Hornsby A Sons’ seeding plough 
described in pp. 113 and 114 is also worth trying. 

204. Some of these band-drills are fitted with two boxes, 
oik* for holding seed and the other for some concentrated fertilizer, 
such as super or sulphate of ammonia, etc. Fig. 31 illustrates the 
Henderson Corn Planter and Fertilizer Distributor. One can sow 
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with this 3 acres of land per day, dropping the seeds at any 
distance apart and sowing at the same time, if needed, any hind 
of pulverized fertilizer. Each machine is furnished with four 

dropping rings and pinions 
to regulate the number o f 
seeds and distance apart of 
sowing. Extra rings arc 
also supplied for sowing 
peas, beans and other special 
sized seeds. The price 
with the fertilizer box, is 
1 (S dollars, each extra ring- 
costing 25 cents. Without 
the fertilizer box, the price 
of the Henderson (\>rn 
Planter is only .14 dollars 

Fin 31.— Henderson Corn Planter 111 ^ ork. 1 land dr. 

and Fertilizer Distributor. Seeder No. 5 (price 12 dol¬ 

lars) is also recommended. 

20;>. Hoes. —-When seed has been sown and the young plants 
have come up, one hand-weeding with khurj/res is neecessarv for 
most crops. Afterwards the soil between the rows of plants 
should be kept stirred and clean as often as convenient,—say once 
a fortnight or once a month, according to circumstances,—until 
the plants are about 1^ ft. high. Two or three hoeings give the 
crop a very good start and the land is also left clean. With an 

American wheeled hand-lmo 
(Fig. 32), one can easily 
work - ; }-rd of an acre a day. 
With a bullock-hoe ( Fig. 
•43), however, 1 aero a day 
can he done. The use of the 
hand-hoe or bullock-hot* pre¬ 
supposes the use of a seed- 
drill. The Planet dr. hoc 
(Fig. 32) may be used as a 
seed-drill, or hilling plough. 
Fig. 32. — American Hand Hoe. or rake, by substituting one 

working part by another. 
The various working parts that can he substituted for the hoe arc 
shown in Fig. 32. A hand-hoe of the American pattern can he con¬ 
structed for less than Us. 10. The essential parts are : (1) four 
curved tines screwed on to (2), which is a bar with a slit in the middle, 
along which the tines can be arranged close together, or somewhat 
apart from one another, according to the width of the drill, (3) a wheel 
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going in front oi* the tines which serves as ;i guide, and (4) a double 
handle for the labourer to push the implement with. If instead 
of four tines only one tine is used, or two tines at the two 
extremities of the slit, the furrow, or the two furrows made by 
the implement, may be sown with seed by a man walking behind 
who can cover up the furrows with his feet as he walks along. 
Planet Jr. hoe with two wheels has 


^m>// 


an arched bar instead of a simple j ~ 

straight bar with a slit. This goes 1 Ifr* 

over tin* young plants while the J L !// 

tines on the two sides open up the V! 

soil. Tliis is a more costly i in pie- I 

mentthan the single wheel-hoe. jl 

20b. The Madras or (h P. bullock 1| 

hoes cost only Us. 5 or Us. b. They 

require trained bullocks to work Fiu. 33 .—Madras Bullock-Hoe. 
those hoes straight. There is always 

a little damage done by the feet of cattle. Th cattle must, of 

course, be muzzled. The use of the hand-hoe is accompanied 

!>v no loss if the rows and lines are regular. Where the distance 

between two rows of plants is sufficiently great a Dundia (Fig. 34) 

which is a (•. P. bullock hoe with a 

single knife may Ik* used. Put the com- Ct pr— : — 

hined hoe and rake (Fig. 35) which is J) 

used in the vineyards of France* is. a ^ 

more effective instrument for this pur- 

nose*. For hand-weeding, besides ordi- rA ^ 

1 1 , • j , • 110. 34.— The C. P. Dundia 

nary i'hurj)/cs and luntvfcs , certain 

special forms of weeders ( Fig. ,3b) called Eureka Weeder, Hazeltine 
Weeder and Excelsior YV <*eder. have h(»en found very useful. 

207. Mowers and 

for Indian farming. The 
machines are too heavy 

small |jabour^|)eing 

for a long time to come, 

as the cost of harvesting y IG> 35 . —French Combined Hoe and Bake. 
is comparatively small. 

But there is no reason why our labourers should not be trained 
to use the scythe, which does far more work than the reaping 
hook (kachhi orkastia). 




-French Combined Hoe and Bake 
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208. Threshers .—Steam threshers are unsuitable lor Indian 
husbandry . But hand threshers could be introduced with success 
by middle-class men wishing to launch out in tanning. Even 
flailing is a better mode of separating the grain from the straw 
than treading the corn out by bullocks. The bullocks voiding 
excrements on the straw and grain they tread upon, the system is 
decidedly objectionable. Instead of flails with wooden bandies 
and leather thongs, flails could be improvised of green bamboos 
about 8 feet long, li ft. of which can be left cylindrical for the 
handle and the rest made semi-cylindrical and cut into three sn ips. 
Only the ears of grains should be gathered and the heap of ears 
beaten with ?> or 4 flails by as many men and the heap stirred 
and formed again and again and beaten upon, until separation of 
grains from the ears is complete. Heating bunches of straw with 
grain on boards is another (dean and simple method of threshing 

which is in vogue in some parts of this 
country. But with the flail work is 


executed faster ami it can he applied 
to all sorts of crops, including pulses, 
l' or winch the beating board is un<uit- 

that have been found useful are : 
(1) Mayfurth & Co/s Hand Thresher 
m*^J ***^^ price Its. 85, exclusive of freight, etc.. 

wijrV which would come to another Us. 50, (2) 

J Ransomers Bullock-power Thresher 

Fig. 36—Hand Wkebeus. *"' 1 (?) 1 t" sl<>1 ." 1 ’|' oct « r * ' s 

threshing JVlachme. J he tirst is obtain¬ 
able of Messrs. Mayfurth & Co. of Frankfort-on Main, Germany, 
and it can be ordered through any local European firm who deal in 
agricultural machinery. It is used at the Nagpur Experimental 
Farm, where it is found to thresh o-| maunds of grain per hour. It 
is kept working by 5 labourers. It is well made, strong, compact 
and simple in construction, consisting of a revolving drum on which 
are fixed strong iron spikes which pass in close proximity along a 
series of spikes fixed on a curved plate below which the drum 
revolves. The straw with grain is put in at the hopper or feeding 
board. The revolving drum sucks it in. The spikes or beaters 
detach the grains and the straw, and the grains fall out at the bottom 
separated. The space between the spikes on the drum and tin* 
spikes on the surrounding plate is adjustable, so that the machine 
can be used for separating large grains as well as small grains. 


It does excellent work for paddy, jowar % arahar and La blab vulgane, 
but it does not do so well with wheat, linseed and gram. 
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Ransome’s Bullock-power Thresher is also in use at the Nagpur 
Farm. It does bettor work and much faster than Mavfurth’s 
Hand Thresher, but it is an expensive machine it is very well 
adapted for thrashing wheat, linseed and gram, as well as paddy, 
joirar and ara/tar. This machine is obtainable of Messrs. Ransome 
Head <fc Jefferies, Orwell Works, Ipswich, England. Kustom 
Proctor’s Threshing Machine costs Its. lf>0. It is worked by 
12 persons, and it is ^nid to execute the work very rapidly. It 
has been introduced into, and mostly used by the members of 
the Salvation Army at Ahmedabad. 

210. Winnowers ,— Dell’s Winnower costs Rs. 2f>5. It cleans 

the grain from the straw and chaff very rapidly. A winnower 



Fig. 37 —Hauser’s Winnower and (1 rain-cleaner. 

is made at the Cawnpore Farm which is sold only for Rs. HO. 
It is said to work as well as Dell’s Winnower. The ordinary 
fan (sup or kula) helped by a good breeze is well adapted for the 
system of cottage husbandry prevalent, in India, especially it* bas- 
ket-fuls of grain and chaff are gradually let fall from a height. A 
winnower adapted for separating grain from chaff is sold by 
Messrs. Burn & Co. for Rs. (J5. Mr. Hauser, an American 
gentleman, while staying in Calcutta, invented a winnower and 
grain-cleaner which is now sold by Messrs. Burn & Co. for 
Rs. 250. After a crop has been trodden down by bullocks or other¬ 
wise threshed, it can be passed through this cleaner (after separating 
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out by bund the long straw), and it will bo found that not only tho 
straw and chaff arc blown away behind, but the grain of different 
sizes conies out at different spouts in front. Grains of a mixed 
crop, such as gram, linseed and wheat, come out at the different 
spouts quite separate (Fig. 37). 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Theories underlying the question of irrigation. 

i Character of water uscil of ^reat importance ; rain, well, canal river, and sea¬ 
waters compared ; evaporation ; ptorage tank ; solids in solution; endosmosed 
sap must he thinner than exosmosed sap; how quantity to bo determined ; 
irrigation of paddy fields ; duty in canal irrigation ; drainage ; depth of 
water.] 

TnE problem stated .— Before entering into a description of 
the various irrigation appliances, it is necessary to deal with certain 
theories connected with this subject. The question of irriga¬ 
tion is not only the most important, but also the most complicated 
of all questions connected with Indian agriculture. Experienced 
cultivators in certain localities are of opinion that well-water is 
injurious to crops. Where canal-irrigation has been in vogue for 
a long time, e.<y., in parts of the TJ. P. and the Punjab, culti¬ 
vators are of opinion that well-irrigation is to be preferred to canal- 
irrigation. Again, generally speaking, rain-water has been found 
to do more good to crops than either canal-or well-water, specially 
at the beginning of the rainy season. If well-water or canal- 
water, or tank-water under certain circumstances has the property 
of doing harm to crops, and if rain-water is more generally benefi¬ 
cial, then we must be cautious before venturing on any scheme of 
irrigation, lest it should afterwards prove to be a thoughtless scheme. 

A further complication arises from the different effects of irrigation 
on different crops. At Sibpur Farm, we have observed that the 
use of the canal-water benefits potatoes and cabbages, while it 
hurts country peas and beans, when owing to late sowing the 
latter crops had to be irrigated in December and January. Irriga¬ 
tion with this canal-water benefits all kinds ol crops in May and 
June, while at the driest season from December to April, this 
canal-water hurts leguminous crops and seedlings of all kinds. 
What is the explanation of this all ? It is only if we understand 
the theories underlying the question of water adapted for irriga¬ 
tion, that we can avoid mistakes in the use of irrigation water, 
both as regards quantity and quality. 

212. Rain-water .—At the beginning of the rainy season 
rain-water contains in solution and suspension a large amount of 
foreign substances which are all more or less helpful to agriculture. 
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As the rainy season advances, the water becomes freer and freer from 
nitrates, ammonia, organic dust, Ac. Hence the greater invigorat¬ 
ing effect. on plants of the early showers of rain. Even in the 
latter part of the rainy season, 100 cubic inches of rain would 
contain 2 or 3 cubic inches of atmospheric gases. Every 100 
volumes of water are capable of holding in solution under normal 
conditions of temperature and pressure about volume of X.; 
about 3 volumes of 0 ; about 100 volumes of C0 9 and about 7,800 
volumes of ammonia. The capacity of rain-water for holding 
large quantities of C0 8 and ammonia in solution is of special 
importance for agriculture. We thus understand how rain-water 
should benefit the crops in more ways than one, and at the early 
season more than at a later season. 

213. Well and canal water .—But why should not spring, well, 
or canal water do more good than rain-water ? The former con¬ 
tains more substances in solution than rain-water, not only more 
(l(.) a gas, but also saline substances of various kinds, most ol which 
are actually required for the growth of plants. The danger in 
using irrigation water lies, not in the fact of the possibility of 
this water being too poor insoluble substances, but of its being 
too rich in such substances. Spring or well-water may look purer 
than river-water, but the latter may contain only about one part 
or less of solids in solution in every 1,000 parts, while the former 
may contain as much as 2 or 3 parts in a hundred. The water of 
u low and dirty pool may look very clean, but it contains a high 
proportion of solids in solution. We have said before that plants 
can take up nourishment only in a very dilute solution, ihe dilu¬ 
tion best adapted for nourishment of plants generally being one 
part of solid food in solution in 1,000 parts of water. Five parts 
in 1,000 may he taken as the extreme limit of endurance for plants, 
while 2*f> to 3 parts of solids in solution in 1,000 parts of water 
indicate the danger-point, i.e ., the degree of solution at which 
results of the use of water become uncertain, specially for legu¬ 
minous crops and seedlings. The salts in solution may be one or 
more of the following : sodium chloride, sodium sulphate, mag¬ 
nesium sulphate, calcium chloride, magnesium chloride, sodium 
bicarbonate, calcium carbonate, calcium sulphate, and some silicate, 
iron, and alumina compounds, also some nitrates and borates. 
Of these salts, the calcium carbonate, calcium sulphate, silicon, 
iron and alumina compounds, do no harm when they are present 
in large proportions in irrigation water, as upon the evaporation 
of the water after it has been applied to the land, these compounds 
crystallize out and do not collect in the soil in a soluble form. 
The accumulation of the other salts in solution may go on until 
the proportion of soluble salts in the soil reaches the danger-point. 
m, ha 0 
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Herein lies the danger of irrigating with well-water or water from 
low cesspools or canals which contain a high proportion of un¬ 
desirable solids in solution. There is another side of the question. 
Some soils contain a high proportion of these undesirable salts in 
a soluble state, and when to such soils water surcharged with the 
same salts is applied, the proportion readily reaches the danger- 
point. Soils containing a large excess of these salts are osar. 
altogether barren and unfit for cropping, but soils not containing 
such excess but only a high proportion, may be rendered osar by 
injudicious irrigation. What the proportion of solids in solution 
in a soil is, and what in the water meant for irrigation, may be 
determined, and, roughly speaking, half the quantity in each case 
may be assumed to be made up ot* undesirable salts. From rhe-e 
data deduction may be arrived at as to the suitability of tin* parti¬ 
cular water for the particular soil, remembering always the prin¬ 
ciple that plants require to be supplied with food at a dilution of 
about 1 part in 1,000 parts of water. 

214. Kraporaiion .—-The question of evaporation then comes 
in, which is further complicated by the fact that evaporation is 
much slower from land under crop than from bare land, and is 
different at different seasons, and the whole question of evaporation 
is of minor importance when one takes into consideration the loss 
by surface flow and percolation in certain soils. 1 >ut leaving all 
side-issues out of consideration, and assuming that, a tank 30 ft. 
deep loses by evaporation 15 fr. of water in course of the year, it 
would be obviously an advantage to have irrigation from such a 
deep tank than from one, say, 20 ft. or 18 ft. deep, dust as the 50 ft. 
tank would lose by evaporation 15 ft., so would the 20 ft. or 18 ft. 
tank. Now the remaining quantity of the water in tin* tank would be 
more or less rich in solids, and the residual 5 ft. or 3 ft. of water 
is likely to be too rich in solids unless the water in the tank is 
rain-water and not water containing an excess of solids in solution 
to begin with. Here comes the danger ot utilising water pumped 
up from a well or shallow pool of water and stored in a tank for 
future use for watering plants in the dry season. As evaporation 
goes on, the residual water becomes more and more concentrated 
in soluble salts, and the water used for irrigation afterwards may 
do more harm than good. If storage tanks are made at all for 
irrigation, and well or pool water stored in such tanks, they must, 
be made as deep as possible, or evaporation should be prevented. 
But storing of water for agricultural purposes in high level 
masonry tanks, is not a practicable project, except for such 
purposes as irrigation of seed-bed, &c. But it is in the watering 
of seedlings specially that the question of the proportion of solids 
in solution in the water assumes importance. 
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215. Sap usually contains about four grammes of solid 
in solution to (‘very litre. The water, therefore, in which the 
plant food is dissolved should contain less than four grammes of 
soluble matter per litre, that endosmosis may go on faster than 
exosmosis. Excessive manuring with soluble manures, results in 
exosmosis going on faster than endosmosis, and plants getting 
dried and burnt up. If horse-dung and horse-urine, for instance, 
are heaped up round the base of a large mangoe or other tree, 
the tree will dry up and perish in a few months. 

210. uantitjj .—The proportion of moisture imbibed and 
transpired hv a leguminous crop during the whole period of its 
growth has been determined hv actual experiments to be about 
2 <S() times the weight of the dry matter of the crop : while in the 
case of cereals the proportion is about 1 : 320. But one crop 
differs from another, and even one variety of one crop differs 
from another variety (e.//., kus and timnn paddies) very much 
in this respect. Roughly speaking L : 500 may be taken as the 
average for crops during the cold weather (which is the result 
of European experience) and 1 : tiOO for the hot weather crops 
of this country. But as hot weather crops can depend chiefly 
on rainfall, even in a had year, the maximum requirement of 
crops of irrigation water may he put down at 500 times the dry 
weight of the crop. Suppose 1 an acre ol wheat including straw 
weighs 5 tons ; the dry weight of the crop is about 2 A tons. 
The maximum requirement, of irrigation water for this crop is 
2J, X 5)00 = 750 tons of water, or nearly 200,000 gallons. A don 
lifting J0,000 gallons of water per hour, or 50,000 gallons per 
day, is found in practice to be able to irrigate an acre of wheat 
in one dav : and two irrigations are found ample for the wheat 
crop (‘veil in the worst season. Thus the maximum quantity of 
irrigation water required for this crop, as theoretically determined, 
agrees very nearly with what is actually allowed in practice. 
Hut there are extreme eases of peculiar habits of plants. The 
Picer arietinmn, the Panicum muticum and some other crops 
are able to utilise their 250 or 520 lold of moisture from the 
nocturnal dew, while most varieties ol' rice are benefited bv an 
accumulation of water at their base continuously for about 70 days. 
Probably plants full of leaf-hair are able to utilize the moisture 
from dew, hence the flourishing condition of Cicer arietinmn and 
Panicum muticum in dry weather without irrigation. 

217. I T aln<> of canal-irri* fat ion. — Panals and distributories 
have beam made leading from the Son, Rupnanyyan, Banka and 
other rivers for watering the rice and other crops in the surround¬ 
ing tracts. These are not only of the greatest benefit to the 
raiffats . hut they have actually proved remunerative to the State. 
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The siIt brought down by the Damodar and the Banka and 
distributed to fields by the Eden Canal has also proved one of 
the best fertilizers. The manorial value of the silt itself is found 
to be between Its. 4 and Us. 5 per acre per annum ; so that even 
in years of abundant rainfall the raij/afx find that it pays them 
to take water from the canal, specially in May and June, when 
the silt is richer in organic matter. In years of scanty rainfall tlm 
canal-water brings salvation to the crop. There is a. tendenev 
on the part of rah/ats to take more water than is necessary for 
their rice crop. They want nine inches of water in their fields 
five times in the year for the rice crop, while experiments have 
proved that in ordinary years 4| inches of wafer twice, and in 
dry years throe times, are enough. The excessive distribution 
of water in the country has resulted in the canal-irrigated tracts, 
specially of third wan and Midnapur, having become very malarious. 
Even in bad years there is some rainfall, and the rainfall only 
requires to bo supplemented by canal-irrigation. The excessive use 
of canal-water results also in fewer people being benefited than 
might be. A quantity of water that is now spread over 10 
square miles might be distributed with greater advantage over 
50 square miles. 

218. I hit if /or rice crop. — If an acre of land is irrigated 
with 14 inches of water once, the quantify used up is bbO ft. x fib 

44 

ft. X cub. ft., i.e , 1 b,oJ5 cub. ft. In Bengal proper, the effect of 

one irrigation of 44 inches lasts at least for 15 days. The quantity 
of water that can flow out of a channel in 15 days at the rate of 
one cubic foot per second is 15x21 X bO X bO = 1.290,000 cub. ft., 
and the water being distributed at the rate of 1 0,335 cub. ft. per acre, 
about 80 acres can be irrigated. The dutif of each cub. ft. of water 
flowing per second is therefore said to he 80 acres. According to 
the area of the opening of the channel and the rate of flow the 
duty of any channel can be determined according to the above 
calculation. Canal Engineers should see that each lock-gate and 
sluice-gate is doing its full duty and that no water is wasted. If, 
for instance, the opening of a channel is 4 ft x 1 ft., and the flow, as 
ascertained by a pith-float floated along the middle of the channel, 
is 2iy ft. per second, the duty of such a channel is 10 x 80, or 800 
acres. 

219. The question of quantity of water needed for irrigation 
is also of great importance. Wherever canal-irrigation lias been 
introduced there rali/afs feel that the more water they use the 
better value they get for the water rates they pay. This is a very 
serious error, which it is the duty of irrigation officers to dispel. 
By using too much canal- or well-water, one is bound to suffer 
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sooner or later from the effects of' over-irrigation. The complaint 
is already being heard, that canal-irrigation has ruined large tracts 
of land in the 1J. P It is not the fault of the canals, but of over¬ 
irrigation, and of utilizing the water at the driest season when it 
is low down, and when it contains in solution too high a propor¬ 
tion of solids ; one inch of water once a month, or at most twice 
a month, should he the maximum allowance in the cold weather, 
and 2 to 6 inches in the dry weather, according to the period of 
growth of the plants. From this, the quantity obtained by rainfall 
should he deducted. For winter-rice, a larger amount of water 
is required at the growing period, /.c., about 12 inches per month 
for a little over 2 months, one-half of which quantity may have to 
he ordinarily supplied by irrigation. 

220 . Irrigation of paddy-fields .—Suppose one wishes to 
provide for the irrigation of paddy-fields. What provision of 
water should be made? It is enough if rice plants have ^ an inch 
of water at their base for 72 days, if they have 36 inches ol 
rainfall during the three months of vigorous growth from July to 
September. An acre (4,840 sq. yds.) would thus require 4,840 
caih. yds. of water. An allowance of 2,160 cub. yds. may be made 
for evaporation and percolation, and the total maximum require¬ 
ments per acre may be thus put down at 7,000 cub. yds. for the 
72 days. Now there are 640 acres in a square mile. If a square 
mile of rice-fields has to be provided with the maximum quantity 
of water (for a season of severe drought), and the water in the 
canal runs at the rate of 1 mile an hour, a vent of only about 0 sq. 
feet is required. To provide means of irrigation for any consider¬ 
able agricultural area by means of tanks and wells is not feasible. 

221 Drainaye .— We have said over-irrigation, or irrigation 
with water surcharged with soluble salts, results in an accumula¬ 
tion of these salts in the soil which gradually renders it barren. 
Where canal-irrigation is provided, the means of correcting the 
evils of irrigation should be also provided. This consists in having 
drainage channels. Drainage would make osar land fertile. A 
land which is drained, readily parts with its soluble salts. Irriga¬ 
tion-canals should he built with a fall of 1 foot per mile and the 
drainage channels should have a fall of 2 feet to the mile, and the 
drains empty themselves finally into a canal, stream, or river 
farther down where the level is 6 to 8 feet below the level of the 
highest portion of the channel where the particular irrigation section 
begins. Drainage and irrigation channels should he simultaneously 
provided wherever water, other than rain-water, is used for grow¬ 
ing crops, whether it is well-, or canal-, or tank-water. 

222. Purity of waters .—What quantity of solids is 
contained in solution in a particular water, intended to be used 
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for irrigation, cannot be determined except by an analysis. 
This analysis for agricultural purposes need not be an elaborate 
laboratory analysis at all. The readier method of determining 
soluble salts in a soil is the electrical method, which is applied 
in practice in field-analysis of mineral substances. Of all natural 
waters, rain-water is the purest and safest to use for irrigation. 
Water of a river flowing through a granite country is also very 
pure, containing only 2 or 3 grains of solid matter in solution per 
gallon (/.e., 70,000 grains). The water of a river flowing through 
a country containing more easily soluble rocks (such as lime¬ 
stones) often contains 20 to 30 grains of solid matter in solution 
in every gallon Spring-, or well-water contains a larger proportion 
of solids in solution, ns under pressure at great depth, such water 
absorbs larger volumes of carbon-dioxide, sulphuretted hydrogen 
and other gases, and it also dissolves saline matters of different 
kinds from different rocks. Sea-water contains as much as 2,400 
grains of solids in solution per gallon, of which about 2,000 grains 
are common salt. Sea-water is thus absolutely unfit for purposes 
of irrigation. 

223. Depth of watei\ cjv.— For all ordinary purposes tin* 
questions of depth of water, volume of water that can be 
raised per hour, and cost of the appliance used, are oi first 
consideration. This is the subject of water-lift, with which 
we will deal in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Watkb-lifts. 

[Classification according to depth of water to which each lift is adapted ; net result 
of Indian experience ; The single mot with self-delivery tube ; The double 
mot ; Stoncy's water-lift : The Sultun water-lift, ; Mr. Chattel-ton’s experi¬ 
ments ; The Madras Paihoto ; Ter a or Lath a ; Chain-Dumps ; Persian 
wheels; Egyptian appliances for irrigation (Sackiyeh. Ta boot and Shadoof); 
The Nuria ; Windmills; Buldeo-hatti ; Artesian and Tube- wells ; Windlass- 
ami-Bucket-Lift ; Pumps and Fire-engines; Centrifugal Pumps; Comparison 
of cost of irrigation with different appliances] 

Classification.— -By far the most important implement for 
the Indian raJ//at is the water-lift. Various forms of water-lifts 
are in use. The following are adapted for deplhs of over 2f> 
feet : (1) Mots, single and double, (2) Stoney’s Water-lift, (3) 
Persian wheels, and (4) Force-pumps and Fire-engines. The 
following are adapted for medium depths, /.c., depths varying 
from 10 to 25 feet : (1) Paikota, (2) Tent, Dhenkli or Latha, 
(3) Persian wheels worked by hands and feet, (4) Oawnporc chain- 
pump, (5) Subha Rao’s See-saw water-lift, (t>) Deck-pumps ; (7) 
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(7) (Vntrifugal pumps; (8) Windmills. The water-lifts adapted 
for depths smaller than 10 feet are : (1) Set mi or Swing-basket ; 
(2) Irrigation-spoon or ladle ; (3) Jtaldeo-bdlfi, and (4) Don. 

225, Of all these water-lifts experimented with, the single 
•mot has been pronounced by the authorities in charge of the 
various Experimental Farms, as the best for deep wells, everything 
being taken into account, and the paikota , the Don and the 
Baldeo-Udlii , the best for short lifts. 

22 b. llte Sniffle mot (Fig. 38) with a self-delivery tube, 
which will be understood by a reference to the position of the 
bucket (which is shown in two positions in the figure) costs only 
about Its. 25 setting up, and as it does not require such a wide 
well as the double mot to work it successfully, it is the most 


suitable water-lift for 
fairly well-to-do cul¬ 
tivators. In the U. 
1 \ mots are not pro¬ 
vided with self-deli¬ 
very tubes, and there 
an additional person 
is therefore needed for 
emptying the bucket 
or leather-bag when it 
comes up at the mouth 
of the well. 



Fjg. 38.— The Single-Mot. 


227. The record of an experiment with a single mot con¬ 
ducted in Madras gives the following data : “The mot was worked 
by two bullocks weighing 732 lbs. and 010 lbs. respectively, or in 
the aggregate 1,348 lbs. The bucket, which was of iron and fitted 
with a leathern discharging trunk, weighed 43 lbs., and when full 
held 31 gallons of water, but the mean quantity lifted, as measured 
into a tank, was 24*2 gallons per lift, the rest being spilt or lost 
by leakage. With the bullocks employed, the rate of working was 
90 lifts per hour, and the height of the lift being 23 ft., the total 
quantity of work usefully done amounted to 500,1)40 ft.-lbs. per 
hour. The draught exerted by the bullocks down the inclined 
plane was found to be 383 lbs. The useful work done in a single 
lift was 24*2 X 10 X 23, or 5,570 ft.-lbs., whilst the bullocks exerted 
a pull of 383 lbs. through 25£ ft., the bucket having to be raised an 
extra 24 ft. to enable it to discharge its contents ; and the work 
done is equal to 9,760 ft.-lbs. The bullocks then had to return 
up a gradient of 1 in 5*28 ft., in doing which they expended 6,510 
(1,300 x VJhX 25£), ft.-lbs. of energy in lifting their own weight 


* The figure 1,300 is for the weight of the two bullocks minus the weight of 
bucket and rope ( i.e 1348—43—5.) 
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against the action of gravity. The total amount of work done by 
them in a single lift was therefore 16,270 ft.-lbs., and the useful 
outturn 5,570 ft.-lbs., so that the efficiency of this method of 
lifting water is not greater than 33 percent.” 

228. The Double mot ,.—The following data occur for an 
experiment with the Double mot conducted in Madras: “The 
buckets were of iron with leathern discharging trunks and were in 
good order and discharged an average of 28 gallons per bucket 
as measured into a tank. The trial lasted 3 hours, and in that time 
200 buckets of the water raised. The mean lift was 22*125 ft. and 
the useful work done per hour was 413,000 ft.-lbs. The circum¬ 
ference of the drum of the whim was 12 ft. 1H in., and the circum¬ 
ference of the circle in which the bullock walked was 60 ft. 0 in., so 

that the velocity ratio was 4*67. 


C33 



Fig. 31).— The double mot (plan). 



Fig. 40.—Tiie double mot 
(Section through AB.) 


The pull on the dynamometer at 
the ordinary speed of working 
was 90 lbs., and the pull to just 
prevent a full bucket descend¬ 
ing, 59 lbs., and the pull to just 
raise a full bucket, 81 lbs. The 
mean between these last two 
quantities, 70 lbs., is the force at 
the end of the lever-arm re¬ 
quired to balance a full bucket 
of water when friction is eli¬ 
minated. Multiplying by the 
mechanical advantage, the un¬ 
balanced weight is 327 lbs., a 
result probably not very much in 
error, as the water in the bucket 
weighed about 300 lbs. The 
mechanical efficiency of the lift 


just moving is therefore 74 per cent, and working at its normal 
speed, 66*6 per cent. The lifts averaged 1*111 per minute, and 
the animal was therefore usefully employed for 52*5 per cent, 
of the time, and the absolute efficiency of the lift as a machine 
for utilizing the energy of the bullock is 0*66 X 52*5, or 35 per 
cent.” 


229. Stoneif.s Water-lift .—The principal feature in this lift 
is the employment Of buckets of wrought iron suspended in a 
stirrup by two adjustable pivots attached to the bucket very slight¬ 
ly above the centre of gravity of the bucket when full of water. 
The mouth of the bucket is inclined and the lower ends of the 


stirrup are turned outwards and encircle steel wires which are sus¬ 
pended in the well from screwed eye-bolts attached to the framing 
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above. The wires are fastened by some convenient means to the 
bottom of the well and act as guides to the bucket, ascending and 
descending, and prevent it from either turning round or swaying 
to and fro and thus striking either the sides of the well or the 
second bucket. On the bucket being lowered into the water, it 
turns horizontal, and rapidly fills with water, and on being drawn 
up assumes a vertical position and rises steadily out of the water 
till the discharging level is reached, when the upper side of the 
inclined mouth comes into contact with an iron bar fixed across 
the framing of the lift, and the stirrup, continuing its upward 
motion, causes the bucket to revolve about the point of contact of 
the bucket with the iron rod and thus discharge its contents into 
the delivery trough. The lift, as arranged at Saidapet during tin* 
trials, was worked by arranging the ropes which hold the buckets 
over guide-pulleys to a whim turned by either a pair of bullocks 
or a single bullock. Two buckets were attached and the ropes 
arranged so that as one bucket ascended the other descended and 
the dead weight of the bucket was balanced. The whim consisted 
of a drum built of wood and carried by an iron spindle on the to}> 
of a post firmly built into the ground. The bullocks worked ;it 
thejuid of a long arm, the circumference swept out by which was 
b’8o times the circumference of the drum. Thus Stoney's Water- 
lilt is only an adaptation of the double mot, where the buckets 
slide up two wires instead of thumping against the sides, and 
instead of the sell-delivery tubes there is a tilting arrangement. 

^30. Mr. Subba Rao ot the Madras Agricultural "Depart- 
ment has introduced an improvement in the single mot which 
consists in balancing the empty mot or bucket by a weight attach¬ 
ed over a pulley. It adds considerably to the expense, and it 
is doubtful il it contributes any real increase to the efficiency of 
the lift, as the friction of the extra pulley absorbs power, and more 
work is thrown on the. drivers since the unbalanced bucket mate¬ 
rially assists the driver in climbing the steep ramp” (Bulletin 
No. 35, Water-lifts, by A. Ohatterton, n.sc., 1897). 

231. The Sultan \\\iter-U/t.---This is a modification of the 
double mot. The buckets are balanced and each is fitted with a 
valve which opens and allows the water to fill the bucket. When 
new, the valves are water tight, but they soon begin to leak. The 
bullocks walk in a straight and horizontal path and they do not 
need to bo driven backwards. Bo far the Sultan Water-lift has 
not been found acceptable, the dead pull being too great for the 
cattle and the rope. The tilting arrangement is not unlike that 
of Stoney’s Water-lift. 

232. Subba Rads See-saw Water-lift .—(Figs. 41 and 42) also, 
though a very ingenious contrivance, is not a complete success as 
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yet. In this form of Water-lift. the bullock is made to walk 
along a platform supported on a roller and by his weight it is 
caused to oscillate up and down. Two ropes are attached to one 
end of the platform and wound round two small drums forming 
part of a species of windlass at the two ends ot the large drum 
round which a rope working an ordinary single mot is passed. 
The platform is not supported at the middle, but at some dis¬ 
tance therefrom, so that the working end of the platform greatly 
preponderates, and the bullock has to walk to the free end of the 
platform to tilt the longer segment up and lower the bucket into un¬ 
well. The platform is 24 feet long and the supporting roller is 
fixed 15 feet inches from the working end. Ihe weight ot 

the, two sections of the ^_... 

platform is 1450 lbs. and /( x\ 

diminish the shock when jB* jj 

bucket is lowered into the 

water, 2o0 lbs. of iron .. e „ , „ 7 

•i i i] l rio. 41 .—Subba Kao’s Water-lift (flax;. 

rest on the ground and F'ig. 42. —Subba Kao’s Water-lift (section). 
their weights cease to act, 

and the platform comes to rest more gently than would be the case 
if the velocity of descent continued to accelerate to the very end. 
The ropes from the platform are wound round drums, the circum¬ 
ference of which is # feet 2^ inches, as measured by unwinding 
one coil of the rope, and the mot rope is worked from a drum 
7 feet 4 0 inches in circumference, so that the motion of the work¬ 
ing end of the platform is multiplied 2*44# times. Mr. Subha 
Rao told me he intended substituting chains for ropes, as ropes leng¬ 
then in time and the efficiency of the lift is reduced in time thereby. 
With the bucket empty and the platform horizontal, the load at 
the free end can he varied from 160 lbs. to #62 lbs. without dis¬ 
turbing the equilibrium, whilst with a load of 247 lbs. in the 
bucket, equal to 24*7 gallons of water, the platform remained 
horizontal, though the loads at the working end varied between 
58 lbs. and 275 lbs. Taking the mean between the two extreme 
values to he the actual weights required to balance the platform, 
it is possible by taking moments about the centre, to determine 
the only force acting on the platform which is not measured, vh. r 
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the weight of the empty bucket and ropes acting with a leverage 
of 2*443 to 1. AVith the bucket unloaded, the weight works out 
as 65*4 lbs. and when loaded, (Jo lbs.,— a remarkably close agree¬ 
ment. The lift was worked during the trial by a bullock weigh¬ 
ing 700 lbs. and a man weighing 117 lbs. The rate of working 
was 81 lifts per hour from a well 18 feet 1 inch deep. The 
average quantity of water brought up by the bucket, as measured 
into a tank, was 23*5 gallons, and the useful work done per hour 
amounted to 344,210 ft.-lbs. The mechanical efficiency of the 
lift can be ascertained by multiplying the fall of the front end of 
the platform by the force required to set it in steady motion when 
lifting a bucket full of water. The total height the bucket had to 
rise to discharge its contents was 22 feet, and the end of the plat¬ 
form therefore fell 0 feet and the work done was 584x9 = 5,250 
ft.-lbs. To raise the platform back to its initial position, the free 
end then falls 5*18 feet and the load on it is 362 lbs. and the 
work done is equal to 1875 ft.-lbs. The total work therefore done 
in a single lift is 7,131 ft.-lbs and the useful work given to the 
water is 4,245 ft.-lbs. ; so that the mechanical efficiency when 
just working is 59*6 per cent. ; at the normal rate of working it 
is much lower, probably not more than 50 per cent. 

233. Mr. (diatterton thus summaries the trials of the various 
Madras Wafer lifts : — 

Foot-tons of work per lb. weight. 

Mr. Stoney’s Water-lift ... ... 2*253 

J >ouble Mot (Saidapet) ... ... ... 1*930 

Single Mot (Subha Ran’* Improved) ... 2*323 

Suhba Rao\s See-saw Water-lift 

lie also gives the following figures for comparison of the 
results of the trials : — 



Stoney’s 

W ;* tor-lift. 

Double MAt 
(Saidapet). 

Single M6t 
(Suh ha Rao’i- 
Improved). 

j Suhba Kao’? 
;| See-saw 
| Water-lift. 

Useful work in ft.-lbs. per 
lionr (A) 

571.MM) 

413,000 

500,940 

344,210 

Weight, of animals in lh. (B) 

1,146 

1,146 

1,348 

700 

T* -<• 

i 498 

360 | 

371 

49*2 

Mechanical efficiency just mov¬ 





ing ... j 

S3*6% 

74% 


I 59*6% 

l 

Mechanical efficiency at work¬ 
ing speed 

79% 

66*6% 

34 *25% 

Absolute efficiency 

47"2% 

35% 


— 
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234. It may be noted here that the ordinary ]* at cot a (lig. 
43), though a dangerous instrument , is still considered in the Madras 
Presidency the best appliance tor lifting water from small depths 
(say 10 to 12 ft.), and the single mot the best for lifting water from 

great depths. The 
inexpensiveness o i 
the appliances, tin* 
ease with which 
they are set np and 
repaired. cannot 
very well be sur¬ 
passed for v e r y 
small depths. The 
swing-basket (Fie;. 
40) and the irriga¬ 
tion-spoon (Fig. 1), 
such as is used in 
Madras by a single 
person, are also con¬ 
sidered very effici¬ 
ent for small depths. 

235. ( 1 h a i u- 

Pu nips .— Of the 
chain-pumps i n 
use, the (Jawnpore 
Pump has found 
favour with the 
Agricultural De¬ 
partments. This chain-pump, the chain-discs of which are fitted 
with leather washers, works well when new, but they require to be 
renewed or repaired from time to time. They are to be had at the 
Government farm at Cawnpore. 

23G. Chain-pump I land-lift (Fig. 44, 1, 11 and III) works 
well up to a depth of 25 feet. The cast-iron stand (1), as well as 
the top part of the pipe, are fixed on two beams a a, (1 and II), 
walled into the masonry on the top of the well by means of six 
bolts, h //. The pipe with top c is to be fixed in such a way that 
the centre of the pipe and the centre of the wheel are in one 
line A 13 (II). The lower end of the bell-mouthed pipe should 
extend at least six inches below the surface of the water. The 
pipes, for lifts of more than 10 feet depth of well, ought to 
be fixed on a beam, d (I, II, and III), walled into the masonry of 
the well at a vertical distance of about 2 or 3 feet above the water- 
level by means of an iron strap, c, with bolts fl and III) in order 
to keep them firmly in their proper position. The pipe should 



Fig. 43 —Paicota. 
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not be fixed vertically, hat oil an incline, according to the slope of 
the chain (fig. I), in order to avoid friction as much as possible. 
The chain-pulley should he worked at the rate of 25 to 40 
revolutions per minute, according to depth of well, from 4 to 25 
feet, respectively. The following are the approximate capacities 
of a Chain-pump Hand-lift for different depths of well, if worked 
by two good coolies :— 


Depth of well. 

Diameter of pipe. 

Approximate <juantity of water 
raised per hour. 

1 feet 

4. 1 , inehes 

15,000 KallonH 

0 do. ... 

4 do. 

8,000 do. 

10 do. 

:-u do. 

4,500 do. 

15 do. ... 

3 do. 

2,500 do. 

’JO do. 

2y do. 

1,800 do. 

Jo do. 

J\ do. 

1,300 do. 


Priee. 


Rs. 


35 

37 

40 

45 

50 

55 


2o7. Fig. 44 (IV and V) shows a Double Chai//-/nim/> Lift 
icorkcd fuj bullock - 

l>oiner. It’hsis about Fig - 44.— The Oawnforr Chain- Pump. 


three to four times 
the capacity of a. 
Hand-power Lift, and 
it can he convenient¬ 
ly worked up to a 
depth of 40 feet. It 
consists of a bullock 
gear, the horizontal 
shaft of which carries 
two chain-pulleys, l /, 
each working a chain- 
pump. The gear is 
fixed with four bolts 
on two beams, m m, 
walled into the ma¬ 
sonry on the top of 
the well. The top 
parts of the pipings, 
n a, are fixed with 
four bolts on two other 
beams, o o 9 also walled 



into the masonry of Hand-Lift. Bullock-power Lift. 


the well. A fifth beam 


/>, serves for fixing the lower part of the pipes similarly as 
described before for the Hand-litt, 
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238 . 

Malabar 


Persian Wheels. — Persian Wheels are in use in the 
("oast, Rajputana, Kathiwar and in the Punjab. Some 
(Fig. 45) are of very simple and 
eheap construction. The type 
illustrated in the figure is used 
chiefly in the coast of Kathiwar, 
Gu jrat and the west coast of India 
generally. A bamboo or wooden 
drum of light frame-work turns 
on an axle which rests on two 
pivots. One is at the top of a 
strong support iixed in water and 
the other on the top of another 
support lixed on dry land, or both 
the pivots are on the sides of a 
well. A man sits and turns 1 he 
drum with his hands and feet. 
Round the drum is attached an 
endless garland of mud vessels 
which are brought up by the 
revolution of the drums carrying water in them, and discharging 
the water (from three mud vessels at a time), into a trough of stone 



Fig. 45.— Persian Wheel worked 

HY HAND AND FOOT. 



Fiu. 46. —The Egyptian Persian Wheel. 


whence it flows out to the held. Each mud vessel is tied on both 
sides with ropes, and a bamboo or a rope hanging down on one side 
of the well, /.e., the side at which the mud vessels filled with 
water are coming up, bumping against the side of the well is 
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Fig. 47.—The T a boot. 


and driven through a 


prevented. With this implement one man can irrigate one-tenth 
of an acre a day. 

239. Mr. Andrews, a missionary of Ohingleput, lias built a 

buckets, e a o h Fig. 47 .— The Taboot. 

holding 1*(S0 gal¬ 
lons. The axle is prolonged on one side and driven through a 

pair of bevel wheels _ _ ... _ ^ 

by a whim. Each | T 8 *” 

bucket is provided :: ^ 

as the Egyptian _ . n J 0 

^ . Tin 1 • Fig. 48.—Iiie Shadoof. 

Persian Wheel, is 

also somewhat too complicated for ordinary raft/ats ’ use (Fig. 4(1). 
The Egyptian Persian Wheel or Saekiyeh, as illustrated in p. 142, is 


Fig. 48.—The Shadoof. 
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thus described in Lane’s Modern Egyptians : “The Sackiyeh mainly 
consists of a vertical wheel which raises the water in earthen pots 
attached to cords, and forms a continuous series; a second vertical 
wheel, fixed to the same axis, with cogs, and a large horizontal 
cogged wheel, which, being turned by a pair of cows or bulls, 
or by a single beast, puts in motion the former wheels and pots. ” 
Another beautiful Egyptian arrangement for raising water is the 
Taboot (Fig. 47), which resembles the Persian Wheel in some 
respects, the chief difference being that pots are not used, but the 
water is raised up in a large wheel with hollow joints or fellies. 
The bullock is blind-folded, and it goes round and round even 
without a driver, while the cog-wheel to which the shaft of the 

bullock is attached 
moves the other two 
wheels. The wheel 
with the hollow 
fellies laces a chan¬ 
nel to which seven 
or eight of the 
hollows pour out 
their contents sim¬ 
ultaneously while 
others are coming 
up in an endless 
series. This ar¬ 
rangement is adapt¬ 
ed only for small 
depths. The mot 
(without the soil- 
delivery tube) and 
the Swing-basket 
are also in use in 
Egypt, as also the tern or Shadoof. The Shadoof (Fig. 48) 
consists of two posts or pillars of wood, or of mud and cane 
4 or rushes, about 5 feet in height and less than 3 feet apart, 
with a horizontal piece of wood extending, from top to top, 
to which is suspended a slender lever formed of a branch 
of a tree having at one end a weight, chiefly composed of mud, 
and at the other, suspended from two long palm sticks, a vessel 
in the form of a bowl made of basket-work, or of a hoop and 
piece of woollen stuff or leather. With this vessel the water is 
thrown up to the height of about 8 feet into a trough hollowed out 
for its reception. The Shadoof is thus a combined lathd and 
Swing-basket. The ordinary Swing-basket of Bengal is illustrated 
in Figure 49. 



Fig. 49.—The Bengal Swing-Basket. 
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241. The Nona or Bucket-pump is another form of improved 
Persian Wheel, which consists of buckets chained one to another 
in an endless series and worked by hand or animal power. The 
following facts and figures taken from the catalogue of Messrs. 
W. J. & C. T. Burgess (Victoria Works, Brentwood, Essex, 
England) give a general idea of the efficiency of this kind of 
water-lift :— 



Gals, 
pr hr. 

2o feet. 

30 feet. 

4»i feet. 

50 feet. 

00 feet. 70 feet. 

so feet. 



X £ H. 

♦ £ s. 

X £ h 

j £ s. 

\ £ >. X £ s. 

X £ s. 

Single chain 

.. 1,000 

l lo 10 

1 111 10 

1 22 10 

Not intended fur gtr, depth thui 

u 40 ft. 

Double ,, 

.. 1,00(1 

1 is 3 

1 21 :* 

1 21 15 

1 28 1 

1 31 S 1 34 15 

1 38 1 

Single ,, 

.. 1,500 

1 22 0 

1 20 10 

131 0 

Not intended for gtr. depth than 40 ft. 

Double „ 

.. 1,500 

1 22 o 

1 20 1« 

1 31 0 

1 35 10 

1 40 o 2 45 12 

2 50 2 


1 Number of bullocks or donkeys needed. 

242. Wind-mills, aeromotors and oil-engines with centri¬ 
fugal pumps, as other means of raising water, have been already 



Fiu. 50 .—The Baldeo Balti. 


described in (Chapter XL Full directions for erecting aerouiotors 
are given in the catalogues of the Companies constructing and 
sup]dying them (I Vr/cPartI of Catalogue No. 29 of Freeman 
Steel Wind-mills, S. Freeman & Sons, Manufacturing Co., Racine, 
Wis., U. S. A.). 

243. The Baldeo Jkdti .—An ingenious mechanical adapta¬ 
tion of the don (or canoe-shaped water-lift) for watering from 
small depths, known as the Baldeo Balti, is the invention of 
Baldeo, the agricultural-mechanic of the U. P. Agricultural 
Department. It is a double don worked by a single bullock. 
The bullock goes round and round a tree or post to which the 
yoke-pole is attached. When one of the dons rises and discharges 

m, ha 10 
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its water, the other goes down, the entrance of water into the 
empty don being facilitated hy means of a valve. The arrange- 



Fio. 51 .—Tiie ordinary don. 


ment of the strings to which the two duns are tied alter passing 
over three pulleys, can be best understood from the above diagram 


Fig. 52 

Tuhe-well. 


(Fig. 50). The single don which is either a 
hollowed-out trunk of palm or simul tree, or 
manufactured of iron, is largely employed all 
over the country. Iron dons (Fig. 5.1) are 
obtainable of Taraprasanna Ohakdar of (Hush- 
kara, E. 1. K., for Re, 1-4 per cubit. 

244. Arlesian Wells, —The question of sink¬ 
ing artesian wells and tube-wells (Fig. 52) both 
for irrigation and drinking purposes is a very 
important one, but its solution cannot be said 
to have been accomplished as yet in this country. 
Dr. Dyson, late Sanitary (Commissioner for 
Bengal, drew special attention to this subject 
in a note, dated the 31st March 1896. In con¬ 
cluding this note, Dr. Dyson remarks: 44 The 

JSaidpore investigation confirms my favourable 

_ impression of tube-wells as an easy means of 

—1 T? * obtaining pure and wholesome water. I am not. 



however, prepared to recommend their universal 
use, because they are not suitable for all soils, 
but wherever they can be got to work, 1 think they ought 
to be used in preference to ordinary wells and tanks, than which 
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they ure much cheaper and far more satisfactory. They are 
specially suited for a loose, sandy soil like that of Said pore. In 
hard laterite soil, or in clay, they cannot, of course, be got 
to work, and in alluvial soil, like that of (Chittagong, Noakhali, 
Backergunge, <fcc., it is not desirable that they should be 
tried, as in these places, which are subject to the influence 


of sea-waves and salt tides, tin* water is brack¬ 
ish. It might be mentioned that in soil which 
is suitable, the sandy beds of nalan and the dry 
beds of good tanks, offer the best prospects of 
rapidly sinking a water-supply which is practi¬ 
cally inexhaustible." As far as my informa¬ 
tion goes there is only one successful artesian 
well in India near Sholapnr. The water from 
this wells out to the surface from a depth of only 
50 ft. Then* are also many tube-wells working 
satisfactorily at Pondicherry. Borings at the 
bottom of wells up to a depth of 200 ft. have 
been made successfully in the Baroda. State by 



Mr. Kasherao dadhavn, M. K. a. c.. to keep up 
a continuous supply in wells. 

245. Of the firms which manufacture and 


Fig. 53. —Manner 
of fixing Nubian 
Tithe- wells. 


supply artesian and tube-wells and the driv¬ 
ing apparatus and boring tools, may be men¬ 
tioned Messrs. 0. JLsler k Co., Artesian Works, 

Pear Lane, Southwark, London, S. PL Messrs. 

W. Leslie & (\). of Calcutta supply tube-wells 
at the following prices : — 

l)rive point and 20 ft. H-incb wrought iron 
tube in short lengths with a pitcher pump — 

20 ft. ... ... Us. 45 

25 ,, ... ... „ 50 

30 „ ... . 55 

40 ... ... „ 60 

The price of the driving apparatus, the same 
set serving for any number, is Rs. 4o. I he Monkey Gear. 
manner of planting the drive-point first, is 
illustrated in Fig. 54, and the whole arrangement for fixing 
the well in Fig. 53. 

246. Another device for irrigation, called the Windlass 
and Bucket-Lift, is illustrated in Fig. 55. It is useful for 
bringing water from a stream or canal to adjoining fields. The 
two positions of the same bucket are illustrated in the figure. 
A tilting arrangement, somewhat resembling that in use in 
Stoney’s Water Lift, occurs at the top of the post, and when the 
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bucket reaches this position, it gets upset coming in contact with 
the tilting rod. The bucket slides up and down a steel rope, 
and with an ordinary rope it is worked with the windlass. Two 



buckets may be simul¬ 
taneously worked when 
there are two steel-ropes, 
one bucket travelling up 
while the other marches 
down. This arrangement 
is suitable for lifting 
water on hill-sides from 
a stream at the bottom, 
and in other suitable 


sites. 


247. Fire-enfiines and other pump *.—Of Suction and Force 
Pumps suitable for irrigation, the first pjace must be given to 
Fire-engines. Heathman’s Platform Fire-engine and Hand 
Curricle Fire-engine are excellent for pumping sewage, irrigating, 
as well as for putting out fires. Village unions or t eh si Ida rs 
should have these for letting out on emergencies and also tor 
regular irrigation purposes, at so much per day. The suction 
can take place from a depth of 28ft. and as much as 600 ft. of 
delivery hose can be forced through. Heathman's Platform Fire- 
engine No. 1 worked by 2 to 4 persons and discharging about 
2,000 gallons of water per hour over a height of (10 ft. is priced 
,-£12 lO.v. 6d. Heathman’s* Truck-Force-Pump, which can be 
moved about from place to place, and worked bv one man, pumps 
up about 500 gallons of water or liquid manure per hour. This 
pump is also used as a fire-engine, its price with 10 feet of 
suction-hose and 2 feet of discharge-hose and spray fan and 
nozzle complete, is 110 shillings for a 11-inch pump and 100 
shillings for a 2-i-inch pump. 

248. Of suction and force pumps may he also recommend¬ 
ed the “ Handy ” or Semi-rotary Wing Pump mounted on 
wheels (Fig. 56). These are priced by Messrs. . W. Leslie 
& Co. of Calcutta at Rs. 125. They raise 800 to 500 gallons of 
water per hour. 

249. Handier syringe pumps are specially adapted for 
applying insecticides and fungicides. Of these may he 
recommended Messrs. Heathman’s Brigade Suction Pump, 
made of brass and copper. It ejects to a distance of about, 
80 feet 800 gallons of liquid per hour. With (1 ft. suction-hose 


* .1. H. Heathman & Co., Manufacturers, 2 & H7, Endell Street, London, 
W. C. 
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and strainer, 2 ft. delivery-hose and nozzle, the price is 50 
shillings. Extra suction-hose costs 1 s. 2d. per foot and extra 
delivery-hose, S-hd. per foot, 

250. Centrifugal pumps which do not possess valves 
and washers are not so liable to get out of order as ordinary 
suction and force pumps, and if such are made with multi¬ 
plying wheels suitable for hand-driving, they may prove a boon 
to our raiyats. (Centrifugal pumps are in common use in indigo 
plantations and in factories in this country, but these are worked 
with steam-power and they are too expensive for the poor raivat. 

^>251. Comparison of costs, —The centrifugal pump worked 

bv an 8 H.-l\ steam-engine, and used for irrigation purpose at the 



Fkj. 56.— -Semi-rotary Wing Pump. 


Cawnpore Experimental Farm, irrigates 4 acres ot land per day 
and it costs Us. 5 per day in coal, oil and wages of the mechanic. 
The Cawnpore chain pump worked by 2 men (4 men being required 
for working it without interruption) irrigates about an acre 
a day at a cost of about 8 annas where the water is within 
4 feet, as at Cawnpore. Where the water is deeper, say 10 to 12 
feet, as at Sibpur, the Barakar pump (which is very like the Cawn¬ 
pore pump) is able to irrigate only r } rd of an acre a day, i.e., 
less than the swing-basket does, and the wages of labour also are 
at Sibpur double of what they are at Cawnpore, so that the cost 
per acre is about Ks. 3 at Sibpur against 8 annas, the cost incurred 
at Cawnpore. The Baldeo Water-Lift irrigates about £rd of an 
acre per day at a cost of b annas (one bullock and one man), under 
conditions prevailing at Cawnpore. The Stoney’s Water-Lift 
worked by a strong pair of bullocks and a man, irrigates, from 
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a deep well of 30 to 40 t't., about ^rd of an acre per diem at a 
cost of 12 annas (about Re. 1-8 in Calcutta). On sandy soils less 
work can be done and on stiff clay-soils more. The figures given 
apply to a medium loam. It is important to compare these high 
class or improved irrigation appliances with those in common use 
in this country, ri:,, the swing-basket, the t.eru or l at hit , the dbu % 
the single and double mot and the single Persian Wheel (Punjab 
pattern). (1) To work the swing-basket three men at least are 
required, the man distributing the water relieving in turn the two 
men employed in baling out the water. The height to which the 
water can be lifted with the swing-basket is 5 up to 10 feet. 
About .jrd cub. ft. of water is thrown up each time, and there are 
about 20 deliveries per minute, which gives 400 cub. ft. of water 
per hour. If 25 per cent is allowed for wastage, percolation, tfcc., 
the actual discharge comes to 300 cub. ft., 1890 gallons. (2) 
To work the Zero', lathd or dhenlli {/.c., the ordinary lever and 
bucket-lift) one man is employed at the bucket and one man for 
distributing the water. The water can be easily raised 111 ft. 
high. The contents of the bucket or dbl is about i cub. ft. The 
number of discharges per minute* is about 3. The discharge 
per hour is therefore 90 cub. ft. Allowing 10 per cent in 
this case for wastage, we get about <S1 cub. ft.—500 gallons per 
hour. (3) The don or canoe-shaped lilt, made ot trunks ot 
trees hollowed out or of iron (iron dom s being now in common 
use in Pirblmm and Murshidabad), is also worked by one man 
It raises water only up to a height of 5 or t> ft. There are 10 
deliveries per minute, each delivery being about 3 cub. ft. : 1,<S00 
cub. ft. are thus lifted per hour. Waste of only about 10 per cent 
takes place in this ease also. The actual quantity of water lilted 
is therefore 1.020 cub ft., which at 0 d’u gallons per cub. ft. gives 
10,200 gallons per hour. (4) To work the single mot with sell- 
delivery tube, one man and two bullocks are required, besides the 
man distributing the water. Water can he lifted from a depth of 
40 to (SO ft. The bullocks walk at the rate of 2 miles an hour. 
For each lift of 40 ft. the bullocks traverse 80 ft. The contents 
of the bag or bucket is 3 cub. ft. The number of lifts per minute 
is only one. So the discharge per hour is <10x3, /.e., ISO cub. ft. 
Allowing 25 per cent of loss by spilling 135 cub. ft. or 850 
gallons per hour is the result obtained. But whereas, at the 
Sibpur farm, spilling is avoided by the bucket being made to 
slide up two tight steel ropes as in Stoney’s Water-Lilt, the loss 
may be put down at only 10 per cent, and in that case we get over 
1,000 gallons per hour. The draught or traction .required being 
255 lbs., two bullocks are essential. (5) The double mot also 
requires one man and two bullocks. The diameter of the whim 
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being 3 ft. and the diameter of the bullock-walk being 16 ft., the 
bullocks walking at the rate of 2 miles per hour can take 3*4 turns 
per minute. The time taken for raising the bag or bucket from 
a depth of 40 ft. is 1*4 minutes. The contents of the bag or bucket 
being *1 cub. ft., the discharge per hour from the two bags or buck¬ 
ets comes to 252 cub. ft., of which 35 per cent may be calculated 
for wastage. Thus we arrive at 165 cub. ft. or 1,045 gallons per 
hour. The ratio of power to weight where the diameter of whim 
and bullock-walk are 3 ft. and 16 ft., is 3 : 16. The total weight 
raised each time being 460 lbs., the draught exerted is 124 lbs., or 
considerably less than in the case of the single mdt. (6 ) To work the 
single Persian Wheel also one man and two bullocks ( or even one 
bullock), besides the man distributing water, are required. The water 
being raised 10 ft., the diameter of the driving wheel being 4 ft., 
the diameter of the wheel to which th< k buckets or pots are attached 
being also 4 ft., assuming the content ot each bucked -t cub. ft. 
and 6 buckets being emptied at each turn of the bullocks, the dis¬ 
charge at each turn comes to cub. ft. The length of the bullock- 
walk being 62’8ft. and the speed of bullocks being 2 miles an hour, 
the bullocks make 2*8 turns per minute. The discharge per hour 
is therefore 126 cub. ft., of which 45 per cent may be allowed 
for wastage. The actual discharge thus conies to 60*3 cub. ft. 
or 42b gallons per hour. The buckets being tied 2 ft. apart from 
middle to middle, tin* number of buckets in one endless chain is 
40. The weight of buckets is about 80 lbs. Twenty buckets 
being always full, the weight of water they contain is J 56 lbs. The 
weight of the rope is 22 lbs. The total weight raised is therefore 
25<S lh>. The modulus being *6, the power required to raise 258 lbs. 
is 43)0 lbs. The ratio between this power and the power exerted 
by bullocks being about 1*5, the draught or power exerted is only 
86 lbs., which is lighter still than in the ease of the double mot. 
Suc-li a Persian Wheel can he worked by one bullock only. 

252. From the above figures it may be seen that the native 
irrigation appliances are by no means to be despised, and that 
taking all tilings into consideration we come to the following con¬ 
clusions :—(1) The Jon. is the best implement for Indian use for 
small depths (up to 6 ft.), its lifting capacity, being 10,000 gallons 
per hour. (2) Next to it comes the swing-basket, which in tlie 
hands of dexterous coolies will lift about 2,000 gallons of water 
per hour from a depth of 10 ft. (3) For medium depths, either 
a double or triple series of ddns m or the lever and bucket-lift ( tnra) 
is the best. 500 gallons of water can be raised per hour with tera. 
(4) For great depths, the single and double mot and the Egyp¬ 
tian or Punjab pattern Persian Wheel are the best. The mots will 
give about 1,000 gallons per hour, and the Persian Wheel about 
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500 gallons. Considering the cost, the single mot is to be preferred 
to all others for great depths, and to adapt ordinary ring wells of 
only 3 ft. diameter, and to avoid spilling of water, the bucket can 
be made to slide up two steel ropes stretched vertical]}' from the 
bottom of the well up to the beam whence the pulley is suspended. 
To irrigate an acre of land, 50,000 gallons are required for clay 
soils, and 100,000 gallons for sandy loams. The latter quantity 
is equivalent to about ^ an inch of rainfall, which is enough to 
soak thoroughly 6 inches of soil. For more thorough irrigation, 
double the above quantities may be allowed, eiz., 100,000 gallons 
per acre for clay soils and 200,000 gallons per acre for sandy 
loams, and the arrangements needed for irrigating a particular 
locality with any of the water-lifts or pumps described above, can 
be worked out for every particular locality. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


m 


Other Agricultural Implements. 

ill’s dredger, ricc-huskcrs, chaff-cutlers, root-cutter, root-pulper, kibbler, oil- 
cake-erushor, meal-grinder, hay-trusser, oil-mill, feeding troughs and hurdles, 
bone and stone-grinder, maizc-huller, cotton-gin, sugar-cane mill, silos, dairy 
implements; insecticidal ami fungicidal appliances; carts ; balances (steel¬ 
yard) ; tea and coffee planters’ machinery ; machinery found useful in the 
Sri pur Farm.] 

Of other implements and machinery that are or may be used 
agricultural operations may he mentioned the following 

(1) Bit //X Dredger for sinking wells. 
These are made in the workshop of the 
Oawnpore Experimental Farm and sold 
for Rs. J80 to Rs. 210. 

(2) Hire-buskers or hollers and polish¬ 
ers, which will lx* dealt with separately 
in the next Part in connection with the 



■Chaff-cutter. 


rice crop. 

(>) ('hap-cutter (Fig. 57), by Messrs. 
Burn & (Jo., price Rs. 53. 

(4) ] foot-cutler .— Ordinary ddo or 
hat dr i does the work more slowly. 

(5) Root-I*u/jier .— Dheuhi with cement¬ 
ed mortar answers fairly well. 

(6) Kibbler or a mill for crushing grain, oats, maize, barley 
and other corn. One crushing 3 bushels of corn per hour is sold 
at the Pawnpore Experimental Farm for Rs. 35. 

(7) O'd-eake Crusher, by Messrs. Oakes & Co. of Madras, 
price Rs. 57. 
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(8) Steel hand-mill for tjrindintj wheat for whole-meal ( attd ), 
also barley, oats, maize, &c., by Messrs. Burn & do. The Flour 
Dressing Machine No. 5 is said to grind and dress 30 to 45 seers 
per hour, and it is priced Rs. 210. 

(0) Hand-power hap-trusser. 

(10) (Ihdni , Kolu or oil-mill. 

ai) Feeding front) Its and hurdles. 

(12) Hone-mill and stone-grinder. 

(13) Maize-hnller (Fig. 58). 

(14) Cotton-pin. — The Macarthy Hand-( 'otton-gin (price 
Rs. 220), obtainable of Messrs. N. D. Maxwell & (Jo. of Bombay, 
cleans 140 lbs. of cotton in seed per diem, about £rd lint and 
two-thirds seed (according to the variety 
of cotton ginned) being obtained. The 
seed is not injured and it remains fit for 
sowing. 

(15) Supar-cane mill , tSv., to be described 
in Part 111 in connection with the sugar¬ 
cane crop. 

(10) Silos to be described in Part V in 
connection with fodder cfops. 

(17) Dai rtf implements* to be described 
in Part V in connection with milch- 
cows. 

(18) Applianees for spray imp or dust imp 
insecticides and fumpieides , to be described in connection with 
Insect and Fungus Pests. 

(19) tarts. 

(20) Jialanees.r —Platform weighing machines though highly 
useful for experimental farms where weighing of cattle or of cart¬ 
loads of crops, straw, manure, &e., has to be done, are too expen¬ 
sive for ordinary agricultural use. The common scale-beam with 
wooden pans and iron weights, obtainable in bazaars, is the best for 
such use. As weights are liable to get lost if they are too frequent¬ 
ly used, for daily weighings of small quantities up to 50 lbs., the 
balance best adapted is the steel-yard. 

254. Fig. 59 represents the position of the steel-yard in which 
weights from 2 to 16 lbs. can be determined, as the figures 
marked on the iron-bar will show. It, should be hung on some¬ 
thing high by the hook nearest to the arm. The middle hook 
will not be used at all in this case. The article to be weighed is 
to be hung on the double-hooks. This being done, move the 
weight on the arm or bar till it assumes a perfectly horizontal 
position. The figure on which the weight will rest will indicate 
the weight in pounds of the article weighed. Figure 60 represents 



Fig. 58.—Maize- 
FI tiller. 
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the position of the same instrument reversed, in which weights 
from 15 to 50 lbs. can be determined, as is shown by the figures 
on the iron-bar or arm. In this case, the steel-yard is suspended 
by the middle hook and the hook nearest the arm is not used at 
all. This steel-yard supplied by the Agricultural Department 
and used at the Sibpur Farm, has been found a very handy 
instrument for weighing small quantities. 

(21) Machinery for tea, indigo, coffee and other planting 
enterprises in which European capital and intellect are employed 

are hardly necessary 
Fig. 59.— Steel-yard for weighing \ 0 } )0 described in a 

ui to 10 lb*. Handbook of agrh 

culture, though these 
subjects will receive 
some attention in their 
proper places in 
Part Ill. 

255. The follow¬ 
ing implements and 
machinery have been 
reported by Mr. X. X. 
Banerji as having 
been tried and found 
useful in the Sripur 
Farm. Hatwa Raj, 
District Sarun : — 

(1) A S t e a m 
Thresher, by Messrs. 
Ben, Reed & Co., 
Aberdeen, c o s t i n g 
Rs. 5,500, and adapt¬ 
ed for threshing oats, 

Km. 60 — Stkrl-yahi) wkiohmu. wheat, barley, &e., an ,1 

15 to 50 lbs. (GO reversed). turning out b maunds 

of grain per hour. 

(2) Donaldson's Patent Oil-mill, by Messrs, dessop & ( V>., 
Oalcutta, and costing Rs. 120, which was found more economical 
and efficient than the local Kolu* when two or three are worked 




Fig. 60 —Steel-yard for weighing. 
15 to 50 lbs. (GO reversed). 


together with the help of steam-power. 

(5) Two and Three-Coulter Native Seed Drill worked by 
bullocks with some training. 

(4) South Indian bullock hoes. 

(5) The Bellar Indigo-Drill used for drilling oats and wheat. 

(6) Assam Cotton-Gin, which was found more efficient than 
the Country Cotton, Gin, and which is worked with treadles. 
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OHAPTBJt XVII. 

Equipment of Farms. 

f Principles governing e()iiipment of farms of different classes : a typical case ; 
inferences as to capital charges and annual expenditure per acre : outturn 
and expenditure in ordinary farming balance each other.] 

Principles dated .—Having described the principal agricul¬ 
tural machinery that are or may be employed with advantage 
in this country, it now remains tor us to find out some princi¬ 
ples of equipment that may be applied in every case mutat/s 
mutandis. W e have said that heavy soils require a larger number 
of cattle and men, and consequently a larger number of some of 
the cultivating appliances, than light soils. There is another 
consideration that will materially affect the question of equipment, 
/vr., the system of farming adopted. One labourer lor 2 acres and 
one yoke of oxen for everv 5 acres of heavy land, is the allowance 
for ordinary arable or mixed farming. Where gardening instead 
of farming is the system mainly employed, e.//., in market-garden¬ 
ing near large towns, where the largest outturn from the smallest 
area by high farming is the aim, the allotment for cattle and farm 
implements should be insignificant and the allotments for hand- 
labour, garden-tools (spade, hoc*, rake, scissors, ddo, &<*.), and 
manure should he* higher. In ordinary arable farming, no separate 
allotment lor manure* is needed. The aim should be (1) feeding 
the bullocks well with oil-crake, which enriches the natural manure 
of cattle, (2) fallowing, (b) growing of leguminous crops and (4) 
returning to the land the straw in the form of litter mixed with 
urine*. But. in growing special crops, such as tobacco, mulberry, 
sugar-cane and potatoes, manuring is essential. The equipment 
needed in each case thus depends on the land chosen, the crops 
chosen, and the system of farming adopted. In dairy farming 
again, no allotment is necessary for manure*, and proportionately 
less allotment is needed for bullocks, farm labourers, ordinary 
agricultural implements, but for stocking the land with suitable* 
cows and one or more bulls, for providing fodder at all seasons, 
for equipping a proper dairy, special allotments are needed. 
Then again the allotment for buildings and implements should 
be proportionately higher for a small farm than for a large farm. 
If Us. 10 per acre is set apart for buildings. Us. 10 per acre for 
implements and Us. 10 per acre lor cattle, for a 500-acre farm, 
and lis. 50 per acre per annum for working the farm, though 
Us. 10 per acre for cattle and Rs. 50 per acre per annum for 
expenses will answer for a 10-acre farm. Us. 10 per acre for 
buildings and Us. 10 per acre for implements will hardly suffice 
for a 10-acre farm ; but a man with a 10-acre farm ought to 
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work with his own hands and Jive cheap, and in this country such a 
man would not actually spend more than R s. 100 for a house 
and Rs. 100 for implements. Local circumstances also determine 
cost. In healthy localities cheap buildings answer. In places 
(dose to town there 1 ! are certain special facilities and dis¬ 
advantages. 

257. In an c.rperi,mental farm again, where the fodder, the 
dung, the urine, etc., have to he weighed : where small lots of corn 
have to be separately thrashed, dried, weighed and stored, where 
detailed accounts of experiments have to he recorded, more money 
must be spent, on buildings, implements, the supervising stall and 
labour force, if the experiments are to give really reliable results. 
Manures also must be bought in an experimental farm. For such 
a farm Its. 20 per acre on each item instead of Rs. 10 will be 
needed, and Rs. 100 per acre for annual expenditure : while 
the outturn per acre for such a farm may come to less than 
Rs. 50. 

25S. As the circumstances may thus vary almost infinitely, 
and as we will separately estimate the cost of growing each of the 
principal crops, our aim for the present will be to give a typical 
example, draw certain definite conclusions from it, and recommend 
the application of these deduced principles in each particular case, 
mutatis mutandis. In fact, we have already hinted what we are 
going to do, /.e., infer from a typical case of a 400-acre farm, that 
about Rs. 10 per acre should he allotted for buildings, Rs. 10 per 
acre for cattle. Rs. 10 per acre for implements, by wav of capital 
charge, and Rs. 50 per acre by way of annual expenditure. If, 
however, the farm is very much smaller, an increased proportion 
lor buildings and implements, and if the farm is very much larger, 
a diminished proportion for buildings and implements, will he 
needed. The principle enunciated here refers only to mixed farms 
and not to gardens or plantations. 

250. Capital clua,r<fe. —(1) Laying out at Rs. 10 an acre 
O.c., cutting down trees, burning low hushes, levelling, and 
making roads and channels), Rs. 4,000. (2) 160 bullocks (a 
Rs. 25 (/.c., Rs. 10 per acre), Rs. 4,000. (3) Cost of buying 
the principal implements, &c., required for a farm of 400-acres 
ot heavy arable land like that of the Sibpur Farm, which 
are : — 


]6 

Carts 

... Hs. 240 

1 

Water-Cart 

... „ 100 

1 

Spring-Cart for market 

„ 200 

1 

Pony with harness for market 

... „ 100 

1 

Gun for killing jackals, &c. 

... „ 100 

80 

Improved ploughs 

... „ 640 

2 

Ridging ploughs 

... „ 100 
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4 Five-tinned grubbers ... ... ... j$ s> 80 

4 Zig-zag barrows ... ... ... >f leu 

4 Bakhars ... ... ... ,.. „ 20 

4 Wooden rollers -. .. ... 80 

8 Ladders .. ... ... ,, 4 

4 Beam-harrows ... ... ... n 20 

1 American Seed-drill ... ... ... n 50 

4 Wide bullock-boes ( Dundiaa) ... ... ,, 32 

4 Marrow bullock-hoes ... ... ... 20 

«S Planet Jr. Hand-hoes... ... ... ,, 1(>0 

2 ChaH'-cutters ... ... ... ,, 80 

1 Corn-crusher ... ... ... „ 40 

1 Cake-crusher ... •- 100 

1 Turnip pulper ... ... ' ... „ 100 

40 dons ... ... ... ... ,, 400 

Other suitable irrigation appliances, /not, &c. ... ,, 500 

20 Dozen hurdles ... ... ... „ 250 

Scales and weights for weighing up to 2 mds,... ,, 20 

1 Steel-)aid ... ... ... ... „ 4 

1 Small pair of scales and weights ... ... „ 2 

1 Orindstone, 24" diameter ... ... „ 20 

4 Sc) tlies ... ... ... ... „ 40 

20 Ilooks or sickles .. ... ... ,, 8 

1 Hand-thresher ... ... ... ,, 200 

1 Winnower... ... ... ... ,, 05 

('liaii)S, rope, bamboos, &r. ... ... ,, 115 

-Rs. 4,000 

/. e., Rs. 10 per acre for implements. 
Sheds for 100 resident laboureis ... ... Rs. 2,000 

Covered shed for manuie pits ... ... ,, 200 

Shed for bullocks ... ... ... ., 300 

Barn and godown ... ... ... „ 1,000 

House for lesidenec of Farm Overseer ... ,, 5()< 1 


Rs. 4,000 

/. e., Rs. 10 per acre for sheds and godowns. 

Hedging and ditching should he done when a hum is started, 
and they are included under u laying out" of the farm. The 
mere clearing of the jungle costs about Rs. o per acre, if the 
work is done on contract. This item is necessary onlv when a 
farm has to he started dc noro. 

2(>0. The annual r.rpense of working the above farm can be 
estimated thus :— 

200 labourers at Rs. 6 per mouth... . M Ks. 14,400 

Overseer or bailiff on Rs. 50 ... ... ,, 600 

Oil-cake (<> 1 luaund per bullock per month, (« 

Re. 1-8 per maund ... ... ... ,, 3,000 

Rent ... ... ... ... „ 1,200 

Other expenses ... ... ... „ 800 

Rs. 20,000 
i. 6 \, Rs. 50 per acre. 
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261. By ordinary farming, f.e., by cultivating rice and pulses, 
with hired labour, a capitalist cannot expect to make farming pay in 
this country. One gets about 15 maunds of paddy and 10 
maunds of pulses per acre, which sold at lis. 2 a maund yields 
only Rs. 50 per acre. By judicious cropping, two crops can be 
taken every year out of the land, or one crop of double value, such 
as sugar-cane, tobacco, jute, &c.. or a crop which costs much less in 
cultivating, as maize, pulses, &c. But the average outturn per acre 
from mixed farming may be safely put down at Rs. 50, and the 
cost also at Rs. 50. Ordinary farming therefore just keeps the 
cultivators who are their own field labourers, and it pays them no 
better than service as coolie. 

262. It is only by growing special crops, such as sugar-cane, 
jute, ite., that a capitalist or a gentleman-farmer may hope to make 
fanning pay. But it is never safe to rely on one crop only, and it 
is best to choose four or live paying crops, and grow these in rotation, 
though the cost of growing such crops is greater. An acre of 
sugar-cane will cost, about Rs. 150 growing, but the tnir from it 
may be worth Rs. 200 or more. What each principal crop costs 
and what outturn we may expect from it., is a question which we 
will discuss in the next Bart of the Handbook. 

202). We should mention here that one-tenth of tlie land 
should he set apart for roads and paths, and one-tenth for farm¬ 
stead. canals, water-courses and irrigation channels. 
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('ll AFTER XVIII. 

BOTANICAL < TassIFJOATIoN OF Cl(OPS. 

I Principal Indian crops coining under (Jraminca*, Cyperaco;c. Amarylliadaeeie, 
Ldiacciv, Aroidese, P.roinilinone, Piosonrea*, Musneea\ Xinziboraceai. Oan- 
nae.ea\ Piperacenj, Eupliorbiacc-.e, Muiva:, Srsameie, Solanea.*, <■onvolvulaocaj. 
Cucurbit atw, Lepuuninosa*, Lineiu. Tiliacere. Malvaceic, Fruciferre, Fompo- 
sitai, Poly^onueca;, (Mieuopndiiiceaj. Fmbellilera?, l T i*t icacca>, and < huiirraceaa ; 
character of I lit* crops : soils on which cacli crows. ; 

— Abhrrritt/inn.« r.rj/hi i nrd : — 

Fe-Cereal ; F= Fodder; M = Miscellaneous crop; Fb= Fibre-crop : V — 
Vegetables: 11 = Hoot -crop ; Ft Fruit : Sp = Spices: <> — Oil-seed-crop ; T = 
Timber-tree ; 1»= Druy; De ■*= Dye ; P= Pulse crop ; P H = Pot-herb ; C = Clay; 
L=Loam: S = Sandy soil - St = Stony soil ; P*1 = Nil land.] 

The principal agricultural crops. Ac., may ho thus exhibited 
under the various natural orders to which they belong :— 

A. M ON OFOTY LEI )0N S. 

(I) (ji rami nr at — 

1. Faddy (Oryza sativa), (V ((’I, L& S for Aus). 

2. Wheat (Triticum sativum), Ce (Cl & L). 

3. Barley (Hordeum hexasticlmm), Ce (L& S). 

4. Oats (Avena sativa), Ce & F (L, Cl, S & St). 

5. Deodhan or Juar (Andropogon sorghum), Ce & F 

(L, S & St). 

b. Clieena (Panicum miliaceum), Ce & F (S). 

7. Kayon (Panicum ltalicum), Ce (S). 

8. Maize (Zea mays), Ce (Cl, L & St). 

9. Sliama or Bhura (Panicum frumentacenm), Ce & 

F (S & St). 

10. Gondii (Panicum miliare), Ce (S & St). 

11. Menjhri (Panicum psilopodeum), Ce (S & St). 
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(I) Oram i new —c o n td. 

12. Marua (Eleusine coracana), Oe (S & St). 

13. Kodo (Paspaluin scrobiculatum), Oe (S & St). 

14. Bajra (Pennisetum typhoideum), Oe (S & St). 

15. Ulu or thatching grass (Imperata arundinacea), M 

(01 &L). 

16. Kasha, khiut or reed (Saecharuni spontaneunO, M 

(S). 

17. Sugarcane (Saecharuni officinarum), M (01 & L). 

18. Munj (Saecharuni ciliare), Fb (St). 

UK Durba (Oynodon dactylon), F (Cl). 

20 . Bamboo (Bambnsa arundinacea), M (01, L & St). 

21 . Lata-grass or para-grass (Panieum mnticum), F (01). 

22 . Era-kati (Iscluemum rugosum), F (01). 

25. Guinea-grass (Panieum jumentorum), F (01, St & L). 

24. Spear-grass (fleteroj)ogon contortus), F (St). 

25. Roisa and Poina grasses (Andropogon Sp.). M (St). 

(II) C'l/peracea 1 — 

1 . Madur Katlii (Oyperus tagetum), M (L). 

2 . Ohuta (Scirpus kysoor), M (Bl). 

3 . Mutha grass (Oyperus rotundus), F (01 & L). 

(III) Amart/Uidacrm —Agaves, Fb (S & St). 

(IV) Liliamr — 

1. Onions (Allium ascalonieum), \ r (L). 

2 . Garlic (Allium Sativum), V (L). 

3. Asparagus (Asparagus officinalis), V (L). 

4 . Yucca gigantia, aloifolia, and gloriosa, Fb (01). 

5 . Draciena ovalilolia, F (01). 

6 . Sansivieras, Fb (L). 

(V) Aroidru j — 

1 . Man-Kaolin (Alocasia indica). li (L). 

2 . Kacdui (Oolocasia antiquoram), 11 & V (L). 

3. 01 (Arum Oampanulatum), H (L & S). 

(VI) JJromeliarem —Pineapple (Ananas sativa), Ft & Fb (L). 

(VII) Dio .srorra '— 

1 . Khaui tilu (Dioscorea sativa), R (01 & L). 

2 . Ohupri alu (D. globosa), R ((11 & L). 

3 . Lai garaniya alu (D. propurea), R (01 & L). 

4 . Sutni-alu (D. fasciculata), 11 (L & S). 

(VIII) Musaceai —Plantains (Musa Sapientuin), Ft & V (01 <fe. 
L). 

Manila hemp (Musa textiles), Fb (01 & L). 
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(J X ) Zinzibt'raretv — 

1 . Ginger (Zinziber officinale), Sp (L & 8}. 

2 . Turmeric (Curcuma longa), Sp (L & S). 

Amada (C. amada), Sp (L & S). 

4. Sathi or zedoary ((-urciuna zedoaria), R (L it 8). 

(X) Gannacetv — 

1 . Arrowroot (Maranta arundinacea), R (L & 8). 

2 . Ganna Edulis, R (L & S). 

( B) Dl COTYLKDONS. 

(XI) Piperacai — 

1 . Betel (Piper betel), 8p (01 & L). 

2 . Peepul (Piper Ionium), Sp (Cl). 

3. Ghai (Piper cbaba), 8p (L & 8). 

4. Round pepper (Piper nigrum), Sp (Cl). 

(X11 ) Enphovl* la cecc — 

1 . Castor (Ricinus communis), 0 (S & St). 

2 . Cassava (Manihot utilissima and aipi), R (L & S). 
rL Ceara rubber {M. Glaziovii), M (St). 

4. Papaya (Cariea papaya). Ft & V (Cl & St). 

(X 111) Momv. (. Mulherr //)— 

1 . M. alba, F and Ft (Cl <fc St). 

2 . M. serrata, F, T and Ft (Cl & St). 

'6. M. nigra. Ft (CM & St). 

(XIV) Scmmeu' —Resanium, gingelly or til (Sesamum indicum), 
and O (S L). 

(X\ ) Solauca 7 — 

1 . Potatoes (Solatium tuberosum), R (L & 8). 

2 . Brinjals (Solanum Melougena), V (L & S). 

d. Kulibegun and baromeshe begun (S. longum), V 
(L & 8). 

4. Chillies (Capsicum frutescens), 8p (L, St & S). 
f>. Teepari or Cape Gooseberry (Physalis Peruviana), 

Ft (Cl 4 L). 

b. Tomato (Loycopersicum esculentum), V (Cl <fc L). 

7. Tree-tomato or Java plum (Cyphomandra betacea), 

Ft (St 4 L). 

8 . Tobacco (Necotina rustica & N. tabaeum), D (L). 

(XVI) Conrolndacea —Ranga-alu, sada-alu (Batatus edulis), R 
(SifcL). 


M, HA 


11 
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(XV11) (\imrbitacece — 

1 . Lda (Lagenuriu vulgaris ), V (S & L). 

2. Kumra, biliti and deshi (cucurbita maxima and 

pepo), V (S & L). 

3. Uchhe (Momordica muricata), V (S & L). 

4. Jhinga (Luffa acutangula), V (S & L). 

5. Dhundul (Luffa iEgyptiaca), V (S & L). 

6. Tarmuj (Oitrulus vulgaris). Ft (8). 

7. Khero (round cucumber), V (S & L). 

8. Shasha (ordinary cucumber) (Cucumis sativus), V 

and Ft (Cl & L). 

9. Phuti (Cucumis momordica), Ft (S & L). 

10. Gomukh (Cucumis maderaspatanus), V (S). 

11. Kankri or bakhari (Cucumis utilissimus), V (S). 

12. Kankrol (Momordica Cochinchinensis), V (St & L). 
Ilk Karala (Momordica charantia), V (S & L). 

14. Ohichinga (Trichosanthes anguina), V (8 & L). 

If). Fatal (Trichosanthes dioica), V (S). 

16. Kundruki (Trichosanthes diseca), V & Ft (L & St). 

(XVI11) Leguminoser — 

1. Peas (Pisum arvense), P (L & S). 

2. English peas (Pisum sativum), V (L). 

3. Payra Matar (Pisum quadratus), P (L & 01). 

4. Kalai (Phasedus radiatus), P (S & Cl). 

5. Mug (P. Mungo), P (L & 01). 

6. Gram (Cicer arietinum), P (Cl & L). 

7. Musburi (Ervum lens), P (01 & L). 

8. Kheshari (Lathyrus sativus), P (Cl & L). 

9. Arahar (Cajanus Cindicus), P (Cl). 

10 Rambhaand Barbati (Vigna catiang),P & V (01 & St). 

11. Sunn-hemp (Crotolaria juncea), Fb (8). 

12. indigofera tinctoria, l)e (S & L). 

13. Dhaincha (Sesbania aenleata) Fb (Cl). 

14. Sajna (Moringa pterygosperma), V (Cl & St). 

15. Bhringi (Phaseolus aeonitifolius), P & F (Cl & L). 

16. Kurthi (Dolichos biflorus), P & F (S & St). 

17. Arharia Sim (Cyamopsis Psoralioides), F & V 

(Cl, L & S). 

18. Ground-nut (Arachis hypogia), 0 (S). 

19. Babul (Acacia arabica), F, T& De (Cl & St). 

20. Palas (Butea frondosa), M (Cl & St). 

21. Bakla (Vicia faba), P (L). 

22. Sim (Dolichos lablab), P & V (Cl & L). 

23 Makhan Sim (Canavalia gladiata), V (Cl & L). 
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{XVIII) Le<jum t no see —co ntd. 

24. Sola (Aeschynomena aspara), M (Bl). 

26. Tamarind (Tamarindas indica), S (Cl & St). 

26. Soy Bean (Soja glycene), V (S & St). 

27. Sank-alu (Pachyrhizus angulatus), R (L). 

(XIX) Linede —Linseed (Linuni usita-tissimum), 0 (L & 0). 

(XX) Ti liar as — 

1. Sirajgunj Jute ((hrehorus capsularis), Ft) & P H 

(01 &L). 

2. Deshi Jute (( olitorius). Fh (01 & L). 

(XXI) Malrarcce — 

1. Cotton or Kapas (Gossypeum herbaceuni & a?- 

boreum), Fb (L, S & St). 

2. Silk-(Cotton or Simul (Bombax malabarieum). Ft) 

(01 & St). 

3. Musk-mallow (Hibiscus abelmoschus), Fb and I) 

(S & L). 

4. Ambari hemp or mestri-pat (H. eannabinus), Fb 

(3 & L). 

5. Roselle or mesta (H. sabdariffa), V (Cl & L). 

6. Ladies' linger (H. esculentus), V (C1& L ct S). 

(XXI I) ('meifercB — 

1. Mustard (Brassica campestris and juncea), 0 

(S & L). 

2. Cabbages, (Cauliflower and Kohl rabi (Brassica 

oleracia), V (01, S & L). 

3. Turnips (Brassica napa), V (L & S). 

4. Radishes (Raphanus sativus), V (L & S). 

5. Taramani (Eruca sativa), 0 (L <fe Cl). 

'(XXIII) ('om posit ce — 

1. Sunflower (Helianthus animus), 0 (L & S)* 

2. Artichoke (Cynara scolymus), V (S & L). 

3. Jerusalem artichoke (Helianthus tuberosus), V (S). 

4. Safflower (Oarthamus tinctorius), 0 & De (S). 

5. Lettuce (Lactuca sativa), V (L & S). 

6. Sorguja (Gukotia abyssinica), 0 (S & St). 

{XX1V^ Polyganacece —Buck-wheat (Fagopyrum escuientum), 
* Ce (S & St). 
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(XXV) ('henopodiaceCB — 

1. Beet and mangold (Beta vulgaris and cycla), V & F 

(I, & S). 

2. Palam (Beta bengalensis), P H (L). 

3. Chukapalam (Rumex vesicarris), P H (L). 

(XXVI) Umbelliferce — 

1. Carrot (Daucus carota), V (S & L). 

2. Celery (Apium graveolens), V & Sp (L). 

3. (Coriander (Coriandum sativum), Sp (L & S). 

4. Anise (Pimpinella ani.siun), Sp (L & S). 

(XXV LI) L rtieaceCB — 

2. Rhea (Boehmeria nivea), Fb (Cl). 

(XXV1I1) (hui< trace ce — 

Water-nut or Sin (/hard (Trapa bispinosa). Ft (Bl). 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Economic Classification of Crops. 

; Indian cereals, pulses, oil-seeds, fibres, dyes, drugs, spices, table-vegetables, 
pot-herbs, fruits, fodder-crops, roots, timber trees, and miscellaneous crops.] 

Crops are divided into— 

(1) Cereals (Ce), e.<p, rice, wheat, buck-wheat, millets, maize, 

etc. 

(2) Pulses (P), cjj., gram, peas, lentils, horsegram (kultlii), 
pigeon-pea (arahar), cow-pea (barbati), etc. 

(3) Oil-seeds (O), e.()„ rapeseed, mustard, linseed, gingelly, 
niger-oil-seed, castor, ground-nut, bhela (Semecarpus anacardium), 
kurunja (Galedupa indica) and pittaraj (Amoora rohituka), etc. 

(4) Fibres (Fb), *>.//., jute, sunn-hemp, cotton, musk-mallow, 
munj-grass, aloe (Agave lurida and other agaves), Manila hemj> 
(Musa textiles), Mauritius hemp (Fourcroya gigantea), rhea, 
ulat.kambal (Ahroma augusta), etc. 

O) ay es (De), tv/., indigo, safflower, arnotto (Bixa orelkma), 
palds* karitaki (Terminalia chebula), baker a (T. Belerica), dimlaki 
(Phyllantbus emblica), aich or al (Morinda citrifblia), etc. 

(6) Drugs (D), e.(j. , cinchona officinalis, plantago ovata (Ishap- 
gul), acorus calamus ( bach ), tea (camelia theifera), caffe a Arabica, 
nicotina rustica and tabacum, papaver somniferum, cannabis sativa, 
datura motel, etc. 

(7) Spices (Sp), e.<j., turmeric, ginger, dmddd , chillies, onions, 
garlic, coriander seed, jird (cuminum cyininum), anise, fenugreek 
(tigonella foennm grsecum), rddhuni (apium graveolens), tejmtd 
(laurus cassia), sa/pa (fumaria parviflora), peepul , pan, cha?\ 
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keyaphul (pandanus odoratissimus), cardamom (amomom sub- 
ulatum), mint (mentha arvensis), supdri , etc. 

(8) Table-vegetables (V), <?.//., potatoes, brinjals, radishes, yams, 
gourd, pumpkin (Deshi-kumra), bottle gourd (Liiu), snake-gourd 
(Chichinga), ladies’ finger, country figs or dumbur (Ficus cunia), 
roselle, beans, arums, Indian horse-radish, tomato, cabbage, cauli¬ 
flower, knol-kol, turnip, carrot, beet, lettuce, artichoke, Jerusalem 
artichoke, palral, asparagus, etc., etc. 

(9) Pot-herbs or saqs (PH), c.p., Indian Spinach or Puin- 
sag (Basella alba and rubra), Kalmi-sag (Ipoimea sepiaria), 
Champa-note-sag (Amarantus oolygamusj, Gobra note (A. lividus), 
Dengo-sag (A. giganticus), Palam, Betosag (Chenopodium viride), 
Helancha sag (Hingcha repens), Shushni sag (Marselia (juadri- 
folia), etc. 

(10) Miscellaneous crops (M), such as, sugar-cane, Madur- 
kati, bamboo, Ulu, Supari (Arena catechu), mulberry, asan (Ter- 
minalia tomentosa), cucumber, melons, chufa (Scirpus kysoor), 
Sank-alu, date (Pluenix svlvestris), sago (Caroyta urens), etc. 

(11) * Fruits (F), c.y. Mango (mangilera indica), cocoanut 
(Cocos nucilera). Papaya (Carica papaya), Cashew nuts (Auacar- 
dium occidentale), jack (Artocarpus integrifolia), etc. 

(12) Fodder crops (F), e.y., Guinea-grass, spear-grass, sugar- 
sorghum, Sorghum halipense, lata-grass, Beana luxurians, Bhringi, 
etc. 

(18) Yams, potatoes, turnips, arrowroot, cassava, cauli¬ 
flower, cabbages, beet, carrots, etc., arc sometimes called root- 
crops (11). Cucumbers, melons, and water-nuts may be classed 
also as fruits as they can he eaten raw. 

(14) Timber trees (T) can be hardly classed as agricultural 
crops, but the Babul timber being largely used for making agri¬ 
cultural appliances and the fruits and leaves of this tree being in 
common use for feeding cattle, are largely grown by cultivators. 

(15) Sandal-wood, lioisa grass and Ponia grass yielding 
valuable essences are protected in the wild state, though not 
cultivated. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Chemical Composition of the principal Crops. 

[Considered under the six heads—moisture, albuminoids, carbohydrates, fibres, fat 
and ash. Average composition of the commonest food-substances compared 
with that of agricultural crops : variability of composition chiefly of green 
and succulent parts.] 

The chemical composition of crops is usually considered 
under six heads, r/c., (1) Water, (2) Albuminoid or flesh-forming 
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matter, (3) Carbohydrates or heat-forming matter, (4) Fibre, (f>) 
I at and (0) Ash. Of these albuminoids and fat make the richest 
food. Carbohydrates though less concentrated, are also highly 
digestible. Fibres are more or less digested by ruminant animals, 
but they are not a desirable component of food-substances. The 
ash constituents of plants are not altogether useless, though in 
estimating the feeding value ot a crop, these are neglected. The 
bones and the ash constituents generally of the animal frame are 
derived from the ash constituents of plants, and hence they have 
a great value. Before giving the chemical composition of the 
principal crops it is best to give at the outset the composition of 
the principal articles of food and fodder as a guide for judging the 
value of all food-substances and fodders. 


A rerape composition of the commonest food-substances. 



Water. 

Albumi¬ 

noids. 

Carl>ohy- 
d rates. 

Fibre. 

Fat. 

• 

Ash. 

FJesli 

68*5 

204 

Nil 

Nil 

10 

1*1 

Fish 

82*6 

15*8 

Nil 

Nil 

4 

1*2 

White bread 

35*4 

9*5 

52*8 

Nil 

1*2 

1*1 

Flour 

12 5 

ii a 

74*6 

Nil 

1*1 

*5 

Average cereal 

11*7 

912 

71*2 

3 

3 

2 

Average pulse 

10 

24 

52 5 

7 

3*5 

3 

Potatoes 

770 

21 

18 

1 

*1 

*9 

Turnips 

91*7 

M 

5-3 

1 

'2 

*7 

Cabbages 

89-5 

1*5 

7 

1*1 

•I 

*8 

Paddy straw 

8 12 

1*78 | 

40*0) 

30*02 

2*19 

16*87 

Oil-cake 

10*24 

40*74 

1 

i 

23*78 

6*46 

11*86 

6*92 


2t)7. C-om position rariahfe.—' The composition of grain and 
seeds is tolerably constant, but that of straw, leaves, roots and 
tubers, varies very considerably according to the variety, soil, 
manure and season. The same variety of wheat, rice, maize or 
any other grain or seed, has about the same composition, but 
different varieties often differ very much in composition. The hill 
rices, for instance, contain much more fat than the ordinary rices. 
With regard to fodders, the chemical composition differs very 
much according as the crops are cut in a mature or immature 
condition, and also according to the process of drying they after¬ 
wards undergo. Too much exposure to sun impoverishes them 
considerably. The results of analyses of the principal fodders, 
grains, etc., are given in the following pages. 
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1. Fresh juar, 

56 10 

2 54 

3-10 

2065 

15-32 

483 

•565 

1st cutting 

(October). 






5-84 

•419 

2. Fresh juar, 

63-77 

4 07 

1-54 

18*50 

10-35 

(rut in March 
(2nd cutting). 
3. Dry juar 
(1st cutting). 

Nil 

5-78 

7-06 

47-04 

34-90 

11*00 

1-28 

16*13 

4. Dry juar 

Nil 

11-24 

4*25 

51-06 

28-56 

1*15 

(2nd cutting). 
5a. Fresh doo- 

67 02 

1-6 

*64 

16*42 

12 78 

314 

1-73 

dhan juar, 

reaped ripe. 






SP52 


55. Do. (dry.) 

Nil 

4*85 

1-94 

49-78 

38-75 

1-052 

6. Comm is- 

11*07 

6-72 

2-69 

45 40 

32-07 

8*77 

•47 

sariat hay. 

7. Ordinary 

0*81 

12*01 

1-54 

39-39 

34-58 

14*68 

•261 

hay (grass 
cut ripe). 








S. Do. (Grass 
cut tender 
and green). 

9-23 

10*66 

2 46 

4416 

31*75 

12-40 

•411 

0. English hay 

•15 

2' 

io- 

44- 

26* 

6* 

15 

10. Sorghum 

70-96 

2*2 

*81 

1214 

12*57 

j 3*52 

•184 

halipense 
(reaped green). 





j 

314 

•173 

11. Sorghum 

67-02 

1-6 

*64 

16-42 

12-78 

halipense 
(l eaped ripe). 






2-30 


12. Deodhdn 

9-96 

•63 

7*66 

77-84 

2*24 

1-26 

or juar grain. 




(including 
3-40/ of 








oil). 


: 


13. Juar 

10-70 

6-94 

2*24 

51*57 

25-42 

9*98 

*484 

bhusa. 

14. Wheat 

7-56 

11-77 

2*37 

43-06 

1 

34-68 

12*33 

•50 

bhusa. 

15. Barley 

| 7-03 

6-25 

4 00 

41-45 

34-82 

11-80 

•85 

bhusa. 

10. Oat bhusa 

9%53 

.5-81 

1-37 

43-48 

36-09 

9-53 

•35 

17. G ram 

! 10-11 

9-30 j 

4-46 

38-84 

27*63 

18*96 

1*00 

bhusa. 

IS. Arahar 

6-58 

8-37 ! 

7 39 

45*74 

2569 

14 60 

15 

bhusa. 

10. Pea bhusa 

j 9-88 

5-73 

9-94 

42*83 

22-27 i 

15*08 

2 

20. Peas 

1 14-3 


22-4 

54-5 

6-4 

2-4 



! 



(including 
2% of oil). 




21. Oats 

130 


12-9 

59-8 

10-8 

3*5 






(including 
6% of oil). 


1 

: 

22. Wheat ... 

14-4 


11-3 

69-6 

3-0 

1-7 




I 


(including 
1*5% of oil). 


1 
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jh 

"o 

Tr , 

cr; 

3 

'o 

5 

_o 

-rj 

cS 

lib 

Soluble carbo¬ 
hydrates. 

1 

* 

< 

23. 

Barley 

14-0 

106 

2*0 

63*7 

7*1 

2*6 

24. 

Maize 

11-0 

10*5 

5*1 

68*5 

3*0 

1*6 

25. 

Wheat straw 

14*3 

3 * 

1*5 

32*6 

44*0 

4*6 

26. 

Rico 

14*5 

6*5 

0*5 

76*00 

1*50 

17 

27. 

Potatoes 

75-0 

2*1 

*3 

20*5 

11 

1*0 

28. 

Turnips 

91*7 

1*1 

1 

*2 

5*3 

1*0 

0*7 

29. 

Drumhead Cabbage 
(inner leaves) ... i 

S 9*42 

1 

1*50 

0*08 

7*01 

1*14 

0*85 

30. 

Carrot 

84*0 

3*2 


7 2 

3*1 

2*5 

31. 

Mangold 

90*0 

| 2*0 


3*8 

2*6 

1*6 

32 . 

Linseed 

7*50 

24*44 

34*00 j 


30*73 

3*33 

33a. 

Rn peseed 

7*13 

20*50 

36*81 

18*73 

6*86 

8*97 

m > 

Do. 

7*12 

1800 

41 33 

23*26 

5*66 

4*63 

34. 

Cotton Seed 

6*57 

2260 

31*24 


32*72 

6*37 

35. 

Lentils 

(musuri) 

13*00 

24*00 

i | 

2’ 1 

46*50 

10*00 

2*5 

36. 

Beans 

14*5 

23 00 


47*7 

i 

10*00 

3*8 


CHAPTER XXI. 

A<;RICULTURAL STATISTICS. 

[Uncultivated and cultivated areas; Area and yield under different crops; Rela¬ 
tive importance of crops in Bengal.] 

Uncultivated land. —Agricultural statistics For India are still 
on the whole in an unreliable condition ; those of the Native States 
being more unreliable than of British India. Indeed, very Few 
Native States send in any returns. Still a good beginning has 
been made, and the figures, even regarded as mere estimates, are 
getting more and more reliable. With these remarks kept in 
view, the Following figures compiled From the Agricultural Statis¬ 
tics For India for 1908-04 will be found interesting. The area 
of all Asiatic possessions of Great Britain, including India, is 
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1,100,800,000 acres. The area of British India professionally 
surveyed is 554,284,786 acres. The area under forest in British 
India is 67,186,162 acres. The area riot available for cultivation 
in British India is 188,878,825 acres. The culturable waste in 
British India is estimated at 108,895,256 acres, to which mav he 
added 10,550,759 acres in the few Native States like Mysore, 
Jaipur, Gwalior, etc., which submit returns. The area of fallow 
land in British India is estimated at 86,908,596 acres, and in the 
few Native States already mentioned, 4,261,151 acres. 

269. ('ultirated land .—The cropped area in British India is 
estimated at 208,901,814 acres, and in the Native States mentioned 
15,002,673 acres, of which the irrigated areas are 34,244,590 acres 
and 2,125,202 acres respectively. 

270. Area under the principal crops -—-The areas under the 
principal crops in British India in 1903-04 were— 


Name of crop. 

Acreage. 

: Average yield 



per acre. 


u>. 


Rice 

70,2-4,7 MS 

1,000 

Wheat 

2d, 012,7.>i 

810 

Barley 

7,479,987 

!!22 

Jowar 

*21,048,007 

m 

Baj ra 

14,187,817 

550 

Ragi 

3,372,223 

873 

Maize 

0.135,511 

1,000 

Oram 

11,621,492 ! 

042 

Sugar-cane (gur) 

2,410,909 

2,575 

Coffee 

104,239 1 

336 

Tea 

500,287 

480 

Linseed 

3,234,213 

480 

Sesamnm (til) 

4,05*2,505 

312 

Rape and Mustard 

3,429,311 

466 

Fodder Crops . 

3,830,550 

16,000 

Cotton 

11,895,597 

130 (lint). 

Jute 

*2,503,968 

1,200 

Indigo 

712,049 

15 

Opium 

067,711 

*25 

Tobacco 

975,65*2 

1,600 

271. In Bengal the 

important, crops stand in the following 


order of precedence : rice, oil-seeds, jute, maize, wheat, sugar-cane, 
marau (ragi) and tobacco. In Southern India, jowar or cholum 
occupy the second place next to rice, and in many parts of Southern 
India, either jowar, or bajra, or ragi, occupies the first place, 
either one or the other grain being the staple food of the people, 
instead of rice. In some districts mulberry, chillies, sunn-hemp, 
pan, potatoes, palva.1 , brinjals, onions, turmeric, ginger, English 
table-vegetables, thatching grass, bamboo, mango, jack, date, 
papaya, plantains, supdri, cocoanut, rubber trees, are grown as 
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crops and occupy extensive areas. Agave and rubber plantations 
have been started in many places, and they are likely to rank as 
crops of considerable importance. Lac-growing and sericulture 
will be also treated in this book as agricultural industries. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Systems of Farming. 

[Demonstration farms : Exchange of seed ; Selection of seed : Seed-farms ; 
•him cultivation: Mixed crops; Farming and planting: Farming by middle- 
class men ; The one-crop system ; Bare fallowing system ; Green-crop-fallow¬ 
ing system : Front's plan ; All-stock-and-no-crop system: Irrigation system; 
Mixed farming ; Market-gardening; Dairy-farming; Fruit-farming.] 

/ h*monst ration of best methods of fanning .—The agricultural 
resources of India may be said to be more or less in an 
undeveloped condition. The large variety of crops that may 
be raised and the quantity in which they can be raised, are 
not to be judged by those actually grown and the average out¬ 
turns obtained. In places, here and there, excellent crops are 
raised, and great care is devoted. The crops of rice and sugar¬ 
cane obtained in the district of Burdwan, of tobacco at Petlud 
north of Baroda, of onions, lucerne and carrots obtained at Veraval, 
in Kathiwar, are as good as any obtained in any part of the 
world. Some castes are habitually more intelligent and indus¬ 
trious than others, but the average yields of crops are very poor. 
The demonstration farms that are being established in different 
parts of the country will do well to secure the services of the best 
cultivators in the country in various departments, and demon¬ 
strate the best methods practised in the country. This can¬ 
not be done without the help of science. A system of cropping, 
irrigation, or manuring is not applicable everywhere, hut the 
scientific agriculturist can easily see what has proved so successful 
in one place, can prove successful under similar conditions 
elsewhere. Every crop, or every method is not suitable for 
every demonstration farm, but some can he chosen for each 
farm by the scientific agriculturist. What is best for each district 
and division has to he found out bv experienced agriculturists, 
and such alone adhered to, to the exclusion of others. No 
centralised policy will answer in the case of agriculture. 
Saltpetre may prove to he an excellent manure for paddy 
in Surat, but it is not a suitable manure for this crop in the 
regions of heavy rainfall in Bengal. The Egyptian cotton is 
an excellent staple for Sindh, where irrigation is readily available and 
where the climate is dry and the soil sandy, hut it will not do to 
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g l0VV this cotton all over the country. We cannot dogmatise for all 
places in India, that so many irrigations (or any irrigation at all) 
are needed tor sugar-cane and potatoes. In one place ten and 
even twenty irrigations may be required, and in others none at all. 
I distribution of seeds and advice from a common source in India, 
or even in eacli province in India, would not answer for each part, 
hach division, nay each district, should have its agricultural 
iarm and bureau, where the crops and method suitable for that 
division or district are to be studied: and seed and information 
distributed thence to the cultivators of the division or district. 
Lacli area with similar soil and climatic conditions has to be 
separately dealt with, and the system of farming best suited for 
it judged by men who have experience of crops and conditions in 
other districts, divisions and provinces of India. The agricul¬ 
tural organization ot India is shaping to this end, but the scheme, 
as indicated here, is too vast to be at once realised. A great deal 
ot time and patience will be required, and the money that should 
be spent to attain this end bears no comparison to what is being 
spent at present. 

~7d. (Inure of site .—It is a great mistake to choose for 
demonstration farms, sites with exceptional favourable environ¬ 
ments, such as very fertile soil, presence of canal, close proximity 
to a good market, etc. A private farmer shouid seek all these 
conditions. An educational farm may also be favourablv situated. 
An eu'/iemnental farm may require certain special facilities to be 
present tor the purposes of special experiments, <v/., of a canal 
lor irrigation experiments. But tor a demonstration farm the object 
aimed at should be the removal or avoidance of a certain felt 
defect. There are large tracts of land even in such districts as 
Nadia, Murshidabad and Birbhum, that are lying without culti¬ 
vation. Ask the cultivators why these are lying without cultivation, 
and they will at once say. they cannot be cultivated. Demon¬ 
stration farms should lx* set up in these tracts to show that these 
lands can he improved and brought under cultivation. The effect 
ot such demonstration will be practical ; these lands will be taken 
up by raiyats and cultivated, if they see the demonstration farm 
methods are successful. Some of these lands are too sandy. These 
may be improved by the cultivation of ground-nut. Some have too 
much iron and are too hard. These may he improved by growing 
trees on them by digging holes in which manure may be put. 
Some have too much common salt or soda salt. These might be 
drained, and improved further by planting of Babul and Salsola 
soda. Some are too dry for the ordinary crops of the locality, 
rice, jute, etc. These may be utilized for growing cotton, agaves, 
etc. The effect of such demonstrations will be of benefit to 
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zemindars in the first instance and the members of each District 
and Divisional Agricultural Association should start small demon¬ 
stration farms in such unfavourable situations, under the expert 
advice of the Agricultural Department. For demonstration farms 
to grow good crops, where raiyats also get good crops and feel no 
want, is useless. “Nothing succeeds like success'’ is the valueless 
excuse that may he pointed out m selecting particularly good sites 
for demonstration farms, but the “ success ” of such farms is of 
no practical value. Utilization for agriculture of such lands as 
are not at present utilized for any good purpose, should be one 
principal aim of demonstration farms. 

274. E,\'chanq (\—By the ad voca tin g of a local sy stem as oppos¬ 
ed to a centralised system of dissemination of agricultural inform¬ 
ation, it is not meant that exchange of seed between one division 
and another, or even between one province or country and another, 
should not be constantly practised. Indeed, whether in the case of 
indigo, or potatoes, or paddy, or silkworms, or lac, exchange of 
seed has been found to be of the greatest benefit. But the theories 
underlying exchange must be understood, or else the exchange, 
instead of giving good results, will give poorer results. For 
the hot weather, seed should be obtained from a hotter place. 
For a dry season, or for dry land seed should be procured from a 
dry region. For the cold weather, seed should be obtained from 
a cooler place. The seed need not be from a vigorous crop or a 
vigorous stock. Indeed, seed from a poor crop or stock gives better 
result under good treatment, than seed from a highly pampered 
crop or stock. A poor cow with good points will improve faster 
under good treatment than a sleek well-kept and well-fed animal. 
In the hot weather in Bengal, silkworm seed from Europe or from 
Mysore is likely to fail, while in cold weather they are likely to 
do well. For the hot weather one should go to a warmer place for 
seed. For sandy soil, seed from clay soil should be obtained from 
time to time. 

27, r >. Selection. It is not meant that selection should not be 
practised pari pass a with exchange. Selection means selection of 
good points and good individuals. Out of a thousand heads, if one 
or two show an unusually large number of grain, these heads should 
be reserved for seed. If out of a thousand plants some show 
an unusual tendency for tillering these should be reserved for 
seeding. These tendencies may be further stimulated by special 
systems of cultivation. Spacing and hoeing are the two best 
methods for increasing these tendencies. 

276. Seed-farms .—There should arise in fact in the different 
divisions and provinces of India seed-farms pursuing similar 
methods of selection and of culture, as are followed in the 
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civilized countries of the West. Exchange of seed may take 
place among the various seed-farms. Seed-farms should not go 
in for pampering the crops with excessive manuring, as the use of 
seed grown with too much manure is likely to give, under ordinary 
treatment, poorer, rather than better result. By better spacing, 
by deep cultivation and more constant hoeing, the habits of the plant 
will be altered ; they will become deeper rooted, and this tendency 
after a number of generations will be so fixed that even under 
ordinary treatment they will exhibit the characters fixed in them. 
These general remarks apply to plants and animals, both. Select¬ 
ing plants and animals with specially good points, weeding out all 
that do not show such points in a marked degree, tending them 
in a special manner, will cost the farmer more money than under 
the ordinary system, and seed therefore cannot he sold at the 
same price as ordinary grain or stock. The cultivators of this 
country will grudge paying twice or four times the value of 
ordinary grain for seed, and for the present it will be difficult for 
private capitalists to start seed-farms. But there is no reason 
why each Divisional Agricultural Association should not patronise 
one seed-farm to begin with, and thus create a demand for good 
seed among cultivators. 

277. Various ay stems of farmhuj .—From the Jtun cultivation 
practised by some of the hill-tribes of the Sonthal Furganas and the 
hills of Eastern Bengal and Assam, to the one-crop-system 
practised by planters, there are an immense variety of systems 
of farming in vogue in this country. The hill-tribes aim at obtain¬ 
ing their means of subsistence with the least trouble ; the planters 
aim at obtaining the largest value off their land. The hill-tribes of 
Garo, Khasia, Chittagong and llajmehal Hills are accustomed to 
hacking down trees, making holes in the ground, and sowing several 
kinds of seed without using cattle or regular implements of cultiva¬ 
tion. Rahar , maize, jowar* mustdt-pdt, mestd , cow-pea, cotton, Italian 
millet, til, a us paddy, cucumber, country beans and pumpkin are 
some of the crops, the seeds of which are put in the holes, and 
the crops harvested as they get ready. On virgin soils of forests, 
the result obtained is not very bad. But the system is quite 
barbarous, and on ordinary soils it gives very poor result. Ter¬ 
racing of hill-sides, clearing and levelling them, and growing crops 
by civilized methods of cultivation are not very easy for hill-side 
places, and yet advanced nations like the Japanese and Italians, 
cultivate their hill-sides up to the very top. The special objection 
to jummimj consists in special methods of cultivation adapted for 
different crops not being possible where so many crops are grown 
together. They are left to nature without harrowing and without 
weeding, and the return is poor. Santals, Kols and Beharies, 
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'though industrious cultivators using both ploughs and plough- 
bullocks. are still addicted to the growing of mixed crops. 
Ordinarily mixed crops should he avoided, though a few mixtures, 
such as rahar with castor or cotton, and mustard with peas are 
found remunerative to grow together. In the cotton-districts 
proper of Western India, even cotton is grown by itself though 
cotton is probably benefited by a little shade, such as is afforded 
by rahar or castor. In the case of peas and mustard, mustard 
seed should be sown first, and after a fortnight the pea seed. In 
this case the mustard affords means of climbing to the peas, 
and is itself perhaps benefited by the root-nodules of the peas. In 
other cases the value of the mixed crops does not come up to the 
value of each crop grown singly. Mixed crops besides result in 
mixture of grains which are very much objected to by exporters. 

278. Farming ami Planting *—Such crops as tea, opium, 
coffee, indigo, mulberry, round-pepper, sugar-cane, tobacco, etc., 
which are of exceptional value and which respond specially to a 
large outlay of capital, are best suited for the planting enterprise. 
Planting differs from farming proper, inasmuch as it is concerned 
with the growing of one valuable crop only. (Hardening , on the 
other hand, differs from both, inasmuch as the methods, the tools, the 
manures, used in gardening, are different from those used in farming 
or planting. A planter is a one-crop farmer. A gardener usually 
grows a great many crops and flowers. But his aim is not to get 
the maximum amount of nourishing food at the smallest expendi¬ 
ture of capital, but rather to produce the best size, shape, flavour, in 
fruits, flowers and vegetables, by expensive and highly careful 
methods of work. The farmer aims at doing without manures, as 
much as possible, at keeping up the fertility of his land simply by 
feeding his cattle with nourishing oil-cakes and utilizing all the 
cattle dung, urine and litter in manuring his fields. By growing 
leguminous crops and by adopting a judicious system of rotation, he 
also tries to avoid the purchase of manures. The farmer’s methods 
of cultivation are of a wholesale character. He does not aim 
at straight lines and neat curves, at absolute freedom from weeds, 
all of which are attainable by the use of hand tools and at a great 
cost. By judicious crossing and hybridizing, by the use of ichthi- 
mic guano and Jadoo-fibre, by budding and grafting, the gardener 
attains exceptional results at a great cost ; and yet gardening pays, 
near large and rich towns, where there are always people who are 
ready to pay a guinea for a hot-house pineapple, where farm-grown 
pineapples sell at a shilling a piece, w here the value of articles is not 
judged from quantity and intrinsic merit in the shape of nourish¬ 
ment, but from bloom, flavour, look and size. The gardener 
does not, as a rule, trouble himself with rotation, nor does the 
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planter, but the latter growing onlv one crop has no choice in the 
matter, while the former usually grows far too many things in 
small patches on land for which he pays a very high rent, to be 
able to choose a definite course of rotation, or to adopt the methods 
in general use in farms. Then there are various kinds of gardens. 
In tea-gardens, though garden-tools (spades, rakes, forks, etc.) are 
in use, the one-crop system makes them partake of the nature 
of plantations. Then there are gardens which are laid out once 
for all, such as flower-gardens and orchards, and also tea-gardens ; 
while market-gardens have to be laid out at least twice a year. A 
garden, which contains mainly perennial plants, and which is once 
laid out at a great initial cost, does not cost any more keeping up 
than a farm. One labourer can look after two to three acres of 
garden land as of farm land. But market-gardening costs a great 
deal more in labour. Even one labourer per acre is not sufficient 
for every kind of market-gardening, though a mixed garden, where 
English vegetables, sugar-cane, green maize, etc., are grown, can be 
worked with one labourer per acre, if some farm appliances and 
bullocks are kept. In tea-gardens, where no farm implements, 
such as ploughs and bullock-hoes are used (as they ought to he) 
two labourers are employed for every acre of land. In planting 
and farming, animal and other powers are utilized as much as 
possible, wdiile in gardening hand-power is the main stay. 

2 79. The single-crop system, however remunerative at first, 
is hound fo end in failure sooner or later :—(1) Competition 
brings down prices, increases wages and diminishes profit. (2) 
The land gets exhausted for this special crop. (3) Special insect 
and fungus parasites accumulate. (4) The proprietor or the 
manager understanding only the handling of this special crop 
thoroughly, sticks to it to the very last and is unable to take to 
anything else for want of experience and for fear of losing more, 
until the crop fails entirely. 

280. Middle-class men going in for farming should go in for 
mixed cropping, which gives rest to land if a judicious system of 
rotation is adopted. They should not say, “ We will go in for 
dairying, or for tea, or vanilla, or coffee, or banana, or sugar-cane, 
or rice. ” They should go in for as many things as have a good 
local sale. They must proceed tentatively, /.c., at first grow only 
such things as they can consume at home, or what they require 
for the consumption of the members of their family, for their 
servants and their farm animals. That is the market ready for 
them. They should grow only such crops at first as are ordina¬ 
rily grown in the locality, though superior staples and better 
methods and appliances may be introduced from the very first. 
Then they can extend the cultivation of any thing that they find they 
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can grow particularly well on their land, or which suits their tastes 
and fancies best. If they come to find that cows are doing very 
well under their management, that they understand them, and 
that they would like to keep more of them, they must give 
dairying some prominence, and begin selling milk and butter and 
bullocks and bulls. It* they find goat-breeding does well and that 
they would like keeping more goats, they should extend this 
branch of their farming, though at first they should keep only just 
as many goats as they require for supplying meat to their family 
and perhaps some of their neighbours. In this way they should 
advance from supplying the needs of their own family, to supplying 
the needs of their friends and neighbours, and then supplying the 
general market. It is easier and more lucrative to create a special 
market for produce which shows any speciality. Bearing the 
above general principle in mind, one should determine the system 
of farming he is to follow eventually which must be governed very 
much by local circumstances. 

281. The principal systems of farming may be enumerated 
as follows :— 

(1) The one-crop system .—Growing the same crop year after 
year on the same land without manure is the common system of 
this country. The Jethro Tull system is only a slight departure 
from this, the land being cultivated deep and well. Deep cultiva¬ 
tion and hoeing are not however in vogue in India. The one-crop 
system suits only a new tract of country. But sooner or later the 
land gets exhausted. In settling in the Sunderbans, one finds the 
one-crop system of growing rice only pays best. But as time 
goes on the system must be altered. 

(2) Hare-fallowing system *—According to this system no 
manure is used, and no crop is grown on a particular field once in 
o, 4, 5, or 6 years. In some parts of this country poor land under 
the utbandi system of tenancy is hare-fallowed for 2 or 3 years 
successively after 2 or o years 5 successive cropping. The Lois 
Weedon system is an ingenious variation of the bare-fallow system, 
according to which J rows of wheat are drilled 12 inches apart and 
J feet of space left fallow alongside the drilled strip, and this 
succession of cropped and fallowed strips is repeated. The fallow 
strips are kept cultivated deep and exposed to the action of air. 
Keeping land cultivated and exposed without crop should not be 
done in the rainy season. The Jewish system of giving rest 
to all land every 7th year, also comes under the bare-fallow 
system. 

(3) Geeen-crop-fall'owing system .—This is where a green or 
root-crop is substituted for fallow. The land is well cleaned and 
thoroughly manured, first by direct manuring for the root-crops* 
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and secondly by tethering cattle on the land and giving them oil¬ 
cake in addition. 

(4) ProuVs Plan. —All things are grown by artificial 
manures. No live-stock is kept and all the crops are sold off 
as they get ready. This is a wasteful plan, except in certain 
localities where there is a railway station close by and a ready 
market and special facility for obtaining manures cheap. The 
ploughing, etc., is done by hired bullocks, and no crop is used 
for feeding farm animals, even the straw of cereals being 
sold off. 

(5) All-stock-and-no-crop system is the opposite of Prout’s 
plan. The land is mostly let down in grass. Such foods as cake, 
bean-meal, chaff, etc., are bought. The dung is returned to 
the meadows and the liquid manure is used for irrigating the 
meadows. On poor land and on hill-sides this system may be 
followed. 

(6) Jr rig at ion system. — Water, liquid manure, or town 
sewage, if available in abundance, this system may be followed. 
For market gardens, for meadow pastures and for green crops, 
this system is adapted, but not for growing cereals (except rice) 
and pulses. Manures need not be applied where there are 
special facilities for irrigation, as sewage water itself contains 
sufficient plant food. 

(7) Mixed arable-arid-stock-farming is the safest system for 
most agricultural lands. 

(8) Near large towns market-gardening and dairy-farming 
pay better. 

(9) Fruit-farming and jam and jelly-making are best adapted 
tor poor lands away from towns but not far removed from rail¬ 
way station or river, etc., leading to a large town. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Rotation of Crops. 

[Principles: (1) Growing of a large variety of crops; (2) Interposition of leguminous 
crops rich in root-nodules ; (3) Fallowing ; (4) Prevention of insect and fungus 
pests ; (5) Recuperation of temporary exhaustion ; (6) Avoiding of poisonous 
excreta; (7) Availing food-substance from different strata; (8) Growing of 
catch-crops, (9) of different crops suited for different classes of soils ; 
(10) Typical rotations for different classes of soil ; (11) Local crops to be at first 
grown ; (12) Rotation necessary even in planting.] 

Principles. —The principle of dividing up the land and growing 
various crops according to man’s natural requirements, is so obvious, 

m, ha 12 
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that it has been adopted by cultivators all over the world ; but the 
principle of growing one crop one year and another crop the next, 
is difficult to follow in a country where cultivators grow only a few 
crops, and where a certain piece of land is reserved for rice, another 
for jute or cotton, and so on. Good cultivators avoid growing 
the same crop on the same piece of land two years in succession, 
as much as possible. They usually grow jute and avs paddy and 
cotton and juar in succession on the same land. Another principle 
good cultivators follow is to grow a crop of rahar , or .sv/?m-hemp. 

or a pulse crop for renovating their 
land. They are not aware, however, 
of the fact, that the roots of legu¬ 
minous crops are more or less rich 
in root-nodules, and that these 
nodules are caused by bacteria har¬ 
bouring on the roots, as a beneficent 
parasite. If one were to take up a 
vigorously growing plant of Dhain- 
rlui (Sesbania aculeata), or ,s unut- 
hemp, or rahar , or ground-nut, one 
finds the roots full of well-developed 
nodules. These nodules when 
squeezed throw out a viscous fluid, 
which is really protoplasmic and 
consisting of innumerable bacteria 
which can be readily recognised 
under a powerful microscope. The 
bacteria which form these nodules are 
able to derive their sustenance from 
the air, which higher vegetation is 
unable to do. The larger the quanti¬ 
ty of root-nodules the greater the 
amount of nourishment derived 
from the air and stored in the soil. 
The advantage of growing beans 
and clover is well understood in 
England, but J)haincha and sunn - 
hemp are far richer in root-nodules 
than perhaps any other plant, and 
Fig, Gl.—Dhaincha plant, being fast-growing they can be grown 

showing root-nodules, just before or after the rainy season 

as a preparatory catch-crop, and 
ploughed into the soil to the benefit of the succeeding crops. 

283. Fallowing .—Another principle involved in rotation, is the 
economising of the manure available in the farm, by keeping a 
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portion of the lands by turns fallow and having the cattle tethered 
here for one year under some temporary structure made of wooden 
posts and roof on which fodder is stored for the year. This is an 
excellent system of making the best use of the manure available in 
the rail/at s' holding, and it is one which is practised in Mymensingh 
and other districts. 

284. Protection from Insert and Funpns Pest .—Another great 
advantage derived from crops being grown in rotation on the same 
land is, that the pests of a crop, which would have multiplied if the 
same crop had been grown again on the same piece of land, die out 
for want of the host-plant in the immediate neighbourhood. 
The one-crop system of planters is the worst for encouraging insect 
and fungus pests. 

285. Item pe ration of tern porarif exhaustion .—Another principle 
which underlies rotation is a somewhat theoretical one. it is this : 
A crop exhausts some minute but necessary ingredient of the soil 
which another crop probably does not require, and also that the 
crop leaves in the soil some excrementatious matter in tin* soil 
which is injurious to that crop, but which is dispersed by growing 
another crop in the soil. The soil gets rest with regard to certain 
principles by growing a crop of a different kind : but in what way 
exactly it does not appear clear. Jute following jute on the same 
land is found to yield poorer result than when an intermediate crop 
of rice is taken. 

280. Food-substances from different strata are taken up by 
different crops, some, such as barley, exhausting the top soil, while 
others, such as cotton or maize, drawing up food from deeper layers 
of the soil. 

287. Growimi of < afch-crops .—Another principle which 
should guide a farmer in the choice of crops to be grown on a piece 
of land is the taking advantage of occasional showers of rain by 
growing catch-crops between two regular crops. Catch-crops take 
only about three months’ maturing, and'some of these can be grown 
to perfection when there is heavy fall of rain out of season. (-ertain 
varieties of ordinary crops, such as the shati or sixty-day variety of 
aus paddy, the mat hi a kapas , which is a poor variety of cotton grown 
in Kathiwar, which matures in less than three months, may be 
grown as catch-crops. Other crops, which are particularly adapted 
for growing as catch-crops, are cheena , buck-wheat, cow r -pea, 
ei/amopsis psoralhides , and saps. 

288. The main aim of rotation is to grow in succession different 
varieties of crops interspersed with crops rich in root-nodules. 

289. JAfferent rotations are applicable for different kinds of 
soil , as certain soils are particularly suited for certain crops, but 
not so well for others. 
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(L) Stony and gritty soils are well suited for growing the follow¬ 
ing crops : maize, oats, jowar , gondii (including the superior 
winter variety called laio) % mama , kodo , bajra ; agaves, mesta-pat , 
cotton, mesta or sorrel, ladies’ linger, salmi grass, si da rhomboidea , 
buck-wheat, yams, zedoary, cassava, sweet-potatoes, sank-aln ; 
cow-pea, coarse mnng , knlli, raluir, bhringi , cyamopsis psorali- 
oides , makhan-sim , ordinary country bean, soy-bean ; dr it go- 
say, mulberry, indigo, chillies, cape gooseberry, tomato, tobacco ; 
kankri , kankrol , chichinga , castor, sorgaja , safflower ; also such trees 
as (Jeara rubber, Jatsutn , and Acer, for lac cultivation ; AAc/a or 
marking-nut tree ; axa/i for growing tusser ; sinrnl tree, myroba- 
lan and quinine trees, tea, coffee, laurel leaf tree, and cashew-nuts 
in sea-side places which are not too dry and hot. The coffee would 
<rrow under the shade of other trees. The sabai grass and .Wa 
rhomhoidea also grow under trees, but the former also on open 
and steep bill-sides. The shade under trees could be thus utilized, 
while in open places one class of crops can be grown in succession 
with others. Low-lying land and hollows in hilly places can be 
utilized by growing am an and ans paddy. 

(2) In sandy soils .—The crops that could be grown well are : 
hajra , barley, oats, cheena, kayon , ans paddy ; til, sorgaja , mus¬ 
tard, ground-nut, safflower ; mesta-pat , .s*a/n/-hemp, dhaincha , kalai , 
many, kulti , indigo ; buck-wheat on hill-sides ; melons, patol, and 
sank-aln . Sank-aln being a leguminous crop should be grown 
largely as a catch-crop where possible after ans or mesta-pat liar- 
vest. Ground-nut should be more largely grown on such soils, and 
it can be sown, if there is sufficient rainfall, either in February, or 
in May or June, or in October. 

(ff) In loamy soils should be grown potatoes, tobacco ; rhea (if 
soil is very rich and moist), jute, bnri-kapas ; paddy, jowar, maize, 
wheat, barley, oats, sugar-cane, English and country vegetables, 
linseed, ground-nut, gram, pea, mnsvri , khesari , many, kalai, mesta , 
turmeric, ginger, arrowroot, melons, cassava, sweet-potatoes, of. 
kachn, man-kachn , yams, plantains and mulberry. 

(4) The crops suited to clay soils are winter paddy, wheat, oats, 
jute, sugar-cane, rahar , mat-grass, mulberry, gram, peas, beans, 
many , linseed, and cabbages. In lands subject to flooding only 
winter paddy and jute of certain special kinds can be grown. Mat- 
grass and mulberry like sabai grass are perennial crops and are 
not suited for ordinary rotation. 

(5) For calcareous soils the crops suited are : (1) paddy and 
rahar in rotation ; (2) wheat and gram in rotation ; or barley, and 
khesari or mvsuri , followed by jowar. and sank-aln in rotation ; 
(o) maize followed by potatoes ; (4) Cyamopsis psoralioi.des followed 
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b} bajra ; (5) Kulti followed by oats ; (6) lucerne ; (7) carrots, 
cotton or onions. Lucerne being a perennial crop is not subject 
to ordinary rotation. 

(6) For peat if soils the following rotations may be adopted: 
pumpkin, gourd, luff a or cucumber, followed by linseed, 
mustard, oats, wheat or barley ; or brinjals, and other vegetables 
grown all the year round. 

(7) The following rotations may be adopted in soils within a 
hundml miles of the seaside : paddy may be followed by radishes, 
carrots, onions, cabbages, beet or mangold (for fodder only and not 
lor sugar) ; d inline ha followed by potatoes and afterwards by 
sugar-cane or jowar ; ground-nut followed by cotton ; gourds and 
pumpkins followed by barley. The perennial crops suited to 
such lands are plantains, date, eoeoanut, so pari , cashew-nut, and 
lucerne (if soil calcareous). 

290. For the first four classes of soil, e/s., stony, sandy, loamy 
and clayey, various crops are mentioned, and the rotations possible 
in these lands would be innumerable. A few typical rotations 
may be given here by way of example. 

(1) For stony soil the following 4-course system of rotation is 
suitable : maize followed by eotr-pea in the first year, cotton in the 
second year, and mesla-]>at followed by sank-alu the third year, 
buck* wheat followed by bare-fallowing the fourth. 

(2) For sand// sod the following 5-course rotation is suitable : 
a us paddy followed by mustard and peas the first year ; jute 
followed by many and til the second year : aits paddy followed by 
potatoes the third year; sugar-cane the fourth year, and aus paddy 
followed by ialai, the fifth year. 

(8 ) For loamy sod , if particularly rich and moist or irrigable, 
three crops can be taken off the same soil annually : From 
March to July a crop of Jaunpur maize ; from July to October 
transplanted aus paddy grown with bonemeal and saltpetre 
manure : from November to February, potatoes wdth heavy 
manuring. This is intensive cultivation. Instead of maize or 
aus paddy, a crop of dhaineha may be taken. This will make 
the system less intensive and costly. 

(4) For day soils , fallowing of land once in five or six years is 
desirable. The following typical rotation for clay soils may be 
adopted :— 

A man paddy followed by melons the first year. 

A man paddy followed by winter-fallowing the second year. 

Jute followed by khesari and musari the third year. 

Aman paddy or aquatic sugar-cane the fourth year, and 
Aman paddy followed by winter-fallowing the fifth year. 
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Bare-fal lowing the sixth year (with cattle pasturing on the- 
land). 

2U1. This is a conservative system of rotation suitable tor 
cultivators. One should always study the local crops and the 
rotations actually followed by the best cultivators, and follow 
these at first, and gradually and tentatively introduce changes, 
until a definite course of rotation is fixed upon. 

2 ( d 2. .1 rotation is twees sarif even when the object is to grow 

one crop only, subsidiary crops of fodder, etc., being grown as acces¬ 
sory crops to give the land some rest from the main crop. Suppose, 
for instance, a ratooned crop of sugar-cane (say, the khari sugar¬ 
cane) is grown in a large plantation, and the same land is under 
the sugar-cane for three or four years at a stretch, it is necessary 
afterwards to set fire to the land, plough it up, and grow on it a 
cleaning crop of hhameha, or &////*-kemp, or ground-nut, or cow- 
pea, or all the tour crops mentioned, and renovate the soil before 
putting down sugar-cane once more. Even in starting a sugar-cane 
plantation, after burning the jungle in May, and ploughing the 
land up, a preparatory crop of aas paddy or kufti should be taken, 
and after that a crop of potatoes, if possible, before the land is 
brought into a thoroughly fit state for sugar-cane cultivation. If an 
annual variety of sugar-cane is grown by a planter, he may grow it 
in rotation with indigo, and continue to take both the indigo and 
sugar crops instead of depending on one crop only. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
Rloe (Oryza Sativa). 


[The wild rices of swamps, dryland and hills : The typical cultivated rices ; Area : 
Principal paddies of the burdwan Division, specially those grown at the Sibpur 
Farm ; A ux paddy : rotation, manuring ; soil ; tillage ; irrigation ; harvesting 
outturn : cost ; husking: Peshwari paddy ; a discovery in connection with avx 
paddy: Boro paddy: Bonin or long-stemmed paddy ; Rt/jfda paddy: Best 
conditions for paddy cultivation ; Average outturn of all paddies : Outturn of 
amun and aits paddies at Sibpur and at Dumraon, the latter irrigated and 
manured ; Mixed rice crops ; Paddy cultivation in the Sunderbans ; Chemical 
Composition.] 

The wild rice. —Rice is indigenous to the East Indies and 
Australia, but cultivated from very ancient times throughout the 
warmer regions of the Old and the New World. Some of the 
wild varieties are awned and others awnless. But other 
peculiarities, such as ability to stand drought or inundation, are 
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ot more economic importance and should be studied by collectors 
of wild and cultivated species of rice. Oryza yrannlata is found 
on dry soils at altitudes up to 3,000 feet, in Sikkim, Assam, 
Burmah, Paresnath and Hajmehal Hills, and Malabar. It is a 
perennial species with an almost woody root-stock. The flavour 
of the grain is so good that it is collected and eaten by children. 
The granular structure of the inner glume is its characteristic 
peculiarity. No cultivated rice seems to have been derived from 
this wild species as this peculiarity is not possessed by any. 
(>vyza officinalis , another perennial species, with a sub-woody root- 
stock, with tall and sparse branches, multi-nerved leaves and 
profuse branched panicles, has its characters intermediate between 
(). granulata and O. sativa. This wild rice occurs in Sikkim, 
Ivhasia Hills, and Burmah. Hairy glumes which are found in 
some cultivated rices are present in this wild species. The 
umbellate, naked peduncles are also sometimes met with in the 
cultivated hill rice, which is distinctly (K sativa, The O. sativa is 
met with in the wild state wherever marshy lands occur, in 
Madras, Orissa, throughout Bengal, Arracan and Cochin China. 
The plant is generally an annual. The inflorescence is a panicle 
of spikes on short peduncles which have hairy scale, frequently a 
distinct tftft of hairs as in 0. officinalis, at the point of origin of the 
spikes. The outer glumes are large, very often tri-dentate, 
midrib prominent, inner glumes variously shaped, but in the wild 
state considerably elongated, being, as a rule, 325 inches in length, 
and iq me majority of cases the larger one is produced into a long 
awn \jvhich is distinctly articulated and possessed at its base of two 
glammjar processes which correspond to the extremities of the 
lateral nerves : surface more or less hairy especially on the keel 
and nerves. Whilst the vast majority of forms of 0. sativa 
possess only one grain, certain forms have two or even three 
grains. The Ivi or Jfutru rice of Bengal is only one form of wild 
(). $pfciva, which may be the origin of the various am s*, amau and boro 
paries. The wild rice is hardier than cultivated rices, and as it 
is self-sown and is easily carried from field to field, it has been 
sometimes known to exterminate the cultivated rice and take its 
plape. Fishermen collect the easily detached grain by binding 
the ears into tufts before they are ripe. When ripe they go in 
their palm canoes collecting the ears or simply shaking the grain 
info their primitive barges. Wild rice is met with even in the dry 
regions of the Central Provinces, usually in shallow pools of water, 
eat., railway cuttings. In the dry regions of Pertabgarh (Oudh), I 
have seen wild rice growing where there is no accumulation of 
Waiter. Roxburgh distinguishes between early and late rices. He 
distinguishes eight forms of late rice,—all awnless affording white 
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grains. Of his early rices, four are awned and yield red or coloured 
grains, one is awned but; yielding a white grain, while three are 
awnless yielding white grains. Of the early rices six have 
coloured husks, while two have white or pale husks ; of the late 
rices four have coloured and four white husks. The progress 
of cultivation is from awned to awnless and from coloured 
to colourless. Against these suppositions should be mentioned 
the fact that the 0. Bengalensis or l T ri-dhan has white husk and 
grain and some of the best and finest cultivated rices have awned 
spikelet, e.p., the karpnrldti , and some, such as, Kelejira and 
I)audkhani have coloured husks. Roxburgh’s classification probably 
does not include the hildn rices, which may have been alone 
derived from the wild 7 V/rice, while the ordinary red rices are 
probably derived from 0. rufipogon and the blackish ones from 
O. abuensis. That aman paddy has originated from ana can be 
actually proved by an experiment. If grains from a second cutting 
of an aus that yields a second cutting, are sown, the plants yield 
aman paddy instead of ans % i.e., they ripen in four to five months 
instead of three, give a larger yield and the grains do not shed 
easily. 

294. A rea. —The area under rice in Bengal as now constitu¬ 
ted (including Sambalpur), is estimated at 26,308,800 acres, 
of which 21,443,600 acres are under winter-rice, 4,682,200 acres 
under autumn-rice and 183,000 acres under boro or summer-rice. 
This constitutes nearly 67 per cent, of the cultivated area of the 
province. The total area under rice in India in 1903-4 was 
70,224,738 acres, of which 

f 7,070,271 acres were in Lower Burmah. 

( 2,236,315 acres were in Upper Burmah. 

8,278,529 acres were in the Madras Presidency, 
f 4,454,654 acres were in the Central Provinces. 

( 34,445 acres were in Berar. 

j 1,563,961 acres in the Bombay Presidency. 

883,750 acres in Sind. 

32,739 acres in the N.-W. Frontier Province. 

687,626 acres in the Punjab, 
f 2,270,721 acres in Oudh. 

( 3,767,822 acres in the Province of Agra. 

34,903,500 acres in Bengal (as formerly constituted). 

3,960,020 acres in Assam (as formerly constituted). 

The importance of Bengal including Eastern Bengal for rice 
will be apparent from the above figures, as more than half the 
rice-land of India is included in these parts. 

295. The varieties of rice recognised in Bengal alone are 
innumerable. Dr Watt, as Reporter of Economic Products, had 
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occasion to examine 4,000 varieties of Bengal rice at one time. Of 
the rices grown in the Bun!wan Division the following avian 
varieties may be mentioned as suited for hit lands : (1) Atirang, (2) 
Hatishal, (3) Sada-ora, (4) Meghi, (5) Rupshal, (6) Ora, (i ) Para- 
mayu-shal, (8) Ora-meghi, (0) (Jhile-rangi, (10) Bankmal, (11) 
Uttarkalma. (12) Lai-ora, (13) Shankehur, (J4) Dhuki-lata-mol, 
(15) Knnakchur, (16) Uri, (17) Lakshmi-bilash, (18) Muktaslial, 

(19) Sindurtupi, (20) Bhut-kaurabi, (21) Pashakati, (22) Soura, 
(23) Rati-Ramshal, (24) Nilkanthashal, (25) Kal-bayra, (2b; Pani- 
kalma, (27) Shot-pansi, (28) Paramananda, (29) Annin, (30; 
Nadangbatta, (31) Samba ni, (32) Kalashal, (33) Mete-kuji, (34) 
Nilratan, (35) Nilkantha. (36) Boyal-danr, and (37) Ure-shuls. 
Of the above the following peculiarities may be noticed: (1) 
Hatishal paddy has a very big grain, though the yield per acre is 
not exceptionally high. It goes up occasionally to 36 or 40 
maunds per acre (2; The yield of the following varieties is 
large: Atirang, Sada-ora, Meghi, Ora. Boyal-danr, Ohile-rangi- 
Bankmal, Uttar-kalma, Lal-ora, Dhuki-lata-mol, Uri. Lakshini, 
bilash, Sindurtupi, Bbut-kaurabi. Pashakati, Soura, Rati-ramsbal, 
Kalhayra, Panikalma, Shol-pana, A man, Nadangbata, Samba ra. 
Kalashal, Mete-kuji, and Nilkantha, are expected to yield a< 
much as 45 to 50 maunds per aere. (3) Para mayu-shal, the yield 
of which often goes up to 20 to 30 maunds per acre, is a sweet- 
scented variety considered to he very easily digested, and highly 
valued for this reason. The grains of this variety are not very 
fine. (4) Kanakchur, the yield of which may also come to 20 
to 30 maunds per acre, is valued because klmi (popped-corn) is made 
out of it. 

296. Of avian paddies suited for ordinary paddy land (not 
hit land), the following Hurd wan varieties may he mentioned as 
noted for special virtues: (1) Gobindabhog, Khash-khani, Bans- 
mati, Benaphuli, Kaniini, and Badslmhhog, are fine and scented 
varieties, which are highly prized. (2) Paramanna-shal and Ran- 
dhunipagal are also scented varieties but not very fine. (3) 
Harinaklmri and Bankchur are paddies out of which k'hai (pop¬ 
corn) is made. (4) Khejurchari, the inflorescence of which ha^ 
some resemblance to a bunch of dates ; and (5) Pakshiraj, a paddv 
of winged appearance, which is supposed to have medicinal pro¬ 
perties. (6) Uhhota-bangota, f hhanchi-mol, Bankui, Harina- 
khuri, Dhale-kalma, Kali-kalma, Jhingashal, Ajan, Kate-nona, 
Lal-kalma, Lata-mol, Ohhota-dhole, Uhhanchi-ora, Jata-kalma, 
Dudhe-nona, Hara-kali, Manik-kalma, Kartik-shal, Kartik-kalma, 
Khepa, Rangibangota, Nadna-shal, Mehupal, Jal-shuka, Altapati- 
nona, Mugurshal, Dhole, Shunno-gangajal, Mota-nagra, Bangota 
Patalegara, Dhnkishal, Kash-phul, Nona-Lanshal, Raima, 
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Gadhashal, Dudh-kanra, Kalam-kati, Laushenkata, 8indunnukhi, 
Banka,tii, Champashal, Neulipatuni, Bari-anila, Machiyan, Akindi r 
Bagi-lal-patuni, Leajkata, Sondalnmkhi, Noyaehur, Khayershal 
and Noyan, are heavy yielders. The superior tine and scented 
rices are produced in only about half the quantity of the coarser 
kinds. 

297. High class aman paddies also grow best on land which 
does not gel too much under water. On land, too wet, fine rices 
show a tendency to become coarse. At the Sibpur Farm, the 
Ivataribhog paddy of Dinajpur is steadily becoming coarser and 
coarser ; but the Samudrabali variety of Bhagalpur, the finest 
variety of all, has remained fine so far. The yield of Samudrabali 
variety is heavy, and it is worth cultivating largely. The Badsabhog 
variety of aman paddy is also worth cultivating extensively, not 
only for its high quality but for its large yield. The introduction 
of this variety of paddy in Hazaribagh, through the Reformatory 
School, has proved a great boon. Not only in the school farm, 
but also in the lands of a few pleaders and others who have taken 
to growing this variety of paddy, it has given a larger produce 
than the coarsest variety of local paddy. The Daudkhani variety 
of fine paddy is also prolific, but whether it will be found so 
prolific outside the Burdwan Division is not known. 

21)8. The ans rice of Bengal is nearly all coarse, difficult to 
digest and eaten by the poorer classes alone. It is grown on high¬ 
lands and sandy banks of rivers, and the plant requires much less 
water than the ordinary aman and boro paddies. As the sowing 
is ordinarily done broadcast, it is more troublesome to hoe than the 
a mat/. It yields a smaller outturn and fetches a lower price. 
But it supplies the raiyat with a food-grain and fodder (in com¬ 
mon with other inferior grains, the millets, maize, etc.), at a time 
of the year when these get scarce*. When the rainy season is of 
short duration and the aman fails, poor people depend for their 
subsistence on the aus and the millets. The growing of au$ 
paddy, millets and maize is therefore highly advisable as a pro¬ 
vision against famine, and the introduction of fine varieties of ana 
more palatable and easily digested would be a great improvement. 
The possibility of growing very fine ana rice has been demon¬ 
strated at the Sibpur Farm. The average of the yield of the 
(k P. fine ana paddy for seven years in the Sibpur Farm 
has been 1,303 lbs. or a little less than 1G maunds per acre, 
the average yield of straw being 1,531 lbs. or a little less than 
19 maunds per acre. In 1901 from t \th of an acre, 34 seers 
of paddy and 52 seers of straw were obtained from the first 
cutting, and 9 seers of paddy and 20 seers of straw from the 
second cutting. The growing of ana paddy is also desirable owing 
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to the opportunity it gives tor early preparation of land for rain 
(winter) crops, such as pulses and oil-seeds. Potatoes and 
^ugar-cane which are sown later are also benefited by a longer 
preparation. There are some varieties of Burdwan an# paddy 
such as Niali, Kele, Aswingota, Kartiksal, etc., which form a sort 
of a connecting link between the an# and the annin. These 
are also transplanted like aman, and require more water than 
the an#. The time of transplanting these is somewhat later than 
that of ordinary an#, but they are reaped a month or two before 
the aman , which is a great advantage. 

299. The l*f'#htrari p<ul<hf is also an early variety of paddy 
which is greatly appreciated all over India, specially by rich 
Mahomedans. It is a highly absorbent variety of paddy which 
is in great request for the preparation of jn'/ao. Naturally it 
produces a small crop in Bengal, the average of three years* 
[troduce at Sibpur being 1,0th) lbs. of paddy and 1.1103 lbs. of 
straw, or 13.-} and 154 maunds respectively per acre. 

300. . 1 mm' <l/#corrni which is of the highest practical benefit 
was made by the author at Sibpur in connection with the fine an#. 
the seed of which he originally brought to Sibpur from the Central 
Provinces, and the Swati variety of Peshwari paddy which was sent 
to him for experiment at Sibpur by the Bengal Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment. The Central Provinces mi# gave the first year a good result, 

about 20 maunds of paddy per acre, but the Peshwari Swati. 
which is a large grained variety and which produced a very healthy 
and exuberant growth of leaf, produced a very small crop of only 
7 maunds of grain per acre. A small second crop was taken 
from both, which was used for seed the next year. The seed 
from the second cutting or the after-math, produced remarkable 
result. The crop withstood drought when paddy trom other 
seeds failed and gave a very fair yield. The result in grain from 
the ordinary seed of the Central Provinces an# was— 

Tn 1902 - 1,476 lbs. again*! 1,804 lbs. obtained from tatoon seed. 

In 1903— 716 .. .. 927 „ 

In 1904—1,640 ., „ 2.050 „ 

The result from Swati trom ordinary seed in 1902 was nil 
(the crop failing from drought) against 1,250 lbs. from ratoon-seed, 
and in 1904, 1,558 lbs. against 1,570 lbs. obtained from ratoon - 
seed, under favourable climatic conditions. The second cutting or 
ratoon-seed has uniformly given higher yield for the last 5 years at 
this Farm. A high-class paddy like the Swati giving a large yield 
even in droughty weather is a significant fact. These two high- 
class varieties of autumn [Kiddy should he extensively grown 
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from the second-cutting-seed. The second-cutting-seed produces 
;i deeper rooted plant which accounts for its producing a larger 
yield even in droughty weather. There is another reason for 
the Swati specially benefiting by the process. The Swati has 
an open panicle, and in August when it ordinarily flowers the 
rainfall is so heavy, that the pollen grains get washed out, and 
fertilization is prevented. All ans paddy lias more or less empty 
grains ( agra ) in consequence, hut the Peshwari paddies contain 
a larger proportion of at fra than any other for the reason just 
mentioned. Using the second-cutting-seed the crop matures 
fully a month later, and the flowering takes place at a season 
(in September) when the rainfall is not so incessant, and 
when, in consequence, grains get. the opportunity of forming 
properly. 

301. Isolation grown on dearh land is often followed 

by another cereal crop such as wheat or barley. Potatoes and 
ans paddy form a rotation in parts of the Burdwan Division. 

The following rotation is recommended :— 

First year. —. b/.s paddy followed by a pulse or oil-seed or 
the two mixed together. 

Second //ear .— Jute or Afesld jnd. followed by a pulse or oil¬ 
seed or the two mixed together. 

Third /fear. A ns paddy followed by sugar-cane. 

Fourth //ear. -Sugar-cane followed by a. us paddy. 

Fifth //ear. Potatoes followed by an, s pady. 

Si.rth, //ear. - Bare fallow with tethering of cattle. 

302. . paddy is considered the best clean!nq cro/> , as it 
eradicates nln (Jmperata arundinacea) and other weeds. When 
an orchard has to be made on foul nln land, ans paddy i> sown 
and in the midst of the standing crop, plantains and other fruit 
trees are planted. 

303. Manurirnj- Je.s paddy is often grown with manure. 
It is also largely grown without manure on river sides where 
there is silt deposit. The manures used are cowdung. ashes, 
tank-earth, and, rarely, oil-cake. Whatever quantity of dung 
tlie rai/jat gets hold of' or can afford to apply, he applies, and there 
is no rule observed as to quantity. The application benefits the 
subsequent raid crop also, and it is for this reason that ana paddy 
is heavily manured. A ns crop grown after potatoes is not manu¬ 
red. 250 lbs. (1 maund per bigha) of oil-cake per acre is the 
usual quantity used, when this manure is applied. Tank-earth is 
applied once in 3 or 4 years, 30 to 100 cart-loads per acre ; 80 lbs. 
of bone-dust and 80 lbs. of saltpetre per acre would be a good 
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substitute for oil-cake, and would give more yield. The cost would 
be Rs. 6 or Rs. 7 (*>., Rs. 2 or Rs. 2-8 for 80 lbs. of bone-dust 
and Rs. 4-4 or Rs. 4-8 for 80 lbs. of crude saltpetre). The 
outlay will be more than realised by increased outturn. The bone- 
dust should be applied at the time of cultivation, and the saltpetre 
a fortnight after transplanting, mixed up thoroughly with the 
earth along the lines of transplanting. 

804. Soil .—The soils considered best for the a a* paddy are 
loam, sandy loam and loamy sand, situated rather high. 

805. 7/7/aye.—The first ploughing and cross-ploughing 
should be done in the cold weather, or as soon after the rabi 
harvest, as possible. If the land is too hard to plough, ploughing 
should be done after the first shower of rain in February or 
March. The longer the interval allowed between the first 
ploughing and the sowing, the better, hence the importance of 
doing the ploughing as early as possible. The plough need not be 
used after the first ploughing and cross-ploughing, but the hakhar 
may be substituted in its place twice or three times, as occasion 
will arise, for killing the weeds and preparing a seed-bed. The 
burning heat of summer will destroy the weeds and leave 
the land clean. Six or seven ploughing* are not required 
if one ploughing and one cross-ploughing are done earl}' in the 
season. Later, after a fairly heavy shower of rain, two successive 
balharinys followed by harrowing and laddering will level 
the land. Sowing should he done by drilling, but transplanting 
is still better even for aus. If sowing is done broadcast or by 
drilling, a light wooden roller should be used to cover the 
seed and give the land the proper compactness. A rounded 
log of wood or a beam can he used as a roller. The trans¬ 
planting should be done at intervals of 9 inches, one seedling 
being planted at each spot, and not several as is the custom. 
The seed-bed for aw* paddv should he close to water, that it 
may be kept watered and transplanting done at the very 
commencement of the regular rainy season, say, about the 15th or 
20th of June. The sowing in seed-bed or in field should be done 
early in May, and the first heavy shower of rain from the middle 
of April to the middle of May may be utilized for this purpose, 
/.c., for final preparation of land and sowing. Ten seers of seed are 
required per acre if transplanting is done. If sowing is done 
broadcast 30 seers of seed is ample ; if drilling is done, 20 seers. For 
seed-bed, 3 maunds per acre may be sown. Transplanted paddy 
(if transplanting is done early, />., when the plants are only about 
9 inches high) grows more vigorously than paddy grown from 
broadcasted or drilled seed. Transplanting also gives facility for the 
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after-ploughing operation, hoeing, or running the spade in lines 
and overturning the soil, either of which operations gives vigour 
to the plants. This ploughing with a small plough called l dm t la , 
or hoeing, or spading, should be done when the transplanted 
seedlings are well established. Seedlings can be kept even three or 
four days after uprooting them with impunity, but it is safe to have 
the bundles of seedlings in damp and shady places, or actually in 
water if they cannot be planted out at once. The produce of each 
ottah of seed-bed is made into 30 or 32 bundles. The tops of 
the bundles should be cut off before each is untied and the plant¬ 
ing out is done. Before transplanting, water should accumulate 
in the field and ploughing in puddle should bo done. The ladder 
should be also passed over the puddle. But in sandy soil ladder¬ 
ing of puddle before transplanting is not necessary. The seed should 
be sown early in the season in light showery weather, as the caking 
of the soil after a heavy shower of rain prevents free germination. 
Broadcasted ams seedlings when they are about 9 inches high are 
harrowed with a hid/a. It is an operation which does as much 
harm as good and it is not recommended. The harm done by the 
uprooting of seedlings is not very noticeable, as a great deal more 
of seed is used than is necessary. The hoeing and weeding done 
by the hidia are very imperfect. Passing the bullock-hoe, or the 
wheel hand-hoe, or the larnjliU or the spade, along straight drills, is 
much better. Seedlings from one acre of seed-bed would suffice 
for at least 10 acres of ans and more of aman , and in the case 
of fine paddy still more. 

306. Initiation. — If the soil looks dry, especially when the 
plants are coming to ear, irrigation should be resorted to. Irriga¬ 
tion at this, the thhor-mukh stage of growth, results in heavy yield, 
unless seasonable showers make irrigation superfluous. In the 
case of aman paddy, Hathia-irrigation is considered for the same 
reason most important. 

307. Harve&thuj .— An* paddy should not be allowed to get 
too ripe. It sheds more easily than Aman paddy. End of 
September is the usual time for harvesting, but early varieties 
(Shati, &c.) are harvested as early as duly and August, ylc.v 
straw is also more brittle than aman straw, and it easily gets 
broken. This is another reason for cutting aus while it is still 
somewhat green. The corn is cut close to the ground and left in 
parallel lines in the field for about a week. Afterwards sheaves 
are made and 100 to 150 sheaves, stooked together, and soon 
after removed and threshed in the threshing floor. 

308. Outturn .—The outturn per acre of paddy is 12 to 25 
maunds and of straw 10 to 20 puns (20 to 40 maunds). 
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303. Diseases will be treated separately in the Fart devoted 
to Insect and Fungus Pests. 


Cost.- 



l J ei 

■ acre. 

— 1 ploughing and 1 cross-ploughing, with 




laddering (<>) 12 annas ... 

1 

8 


2 bakharings with laddering or rolling 

0 

12 


1 ploughing in puddle 

0 

12 


6 men employed in transplanting seedlings 

1 

3 


Proportion of eoRt for seed nursery ( T V,th) 

0 

8 


Cost of 12 seers of seed «•> Rs 2-8 a mnd. 

0 

12 


3 mnds. of powdered oil-cake 6-0) 
or 1 mnd. of bone dust 2-8 > say 

6 

8 

o 

and 30 seers of saltpetre 4-0 J 

OoRt of applying the same 

... 0 

6 

<! 

Post of turning up the soil with spades (15 men)... 2 

13 

0 

Reaping, 6 men 

... 1 

2 

0 

Binding and carrying, 6 men 

Threshing (with threshing machine, 4 men 
ployed for 2 days), or by bullock-treading 

... 1 

2 

(I 

ern- 



and 



winnowing 

... I 

8 

0 

Rent (half calculated against Aus crop) 

... 1 

8 

(i 


20 

f> 

o 

—Paddy, 20 mnds. ... 

Rs. 20 

0 

0 

Straw, 10 puns, say, 25 mnds. 

„ 3 

0 

0 


Rs. 23 

0 

0 


310. The net profit thus conies to less than Rs. 3 per acre. 
But it high class autumn-paddy is sown, the 20 muds, of paddy will 
sell for as much as Rs. 40, and with such heavy manuring with 
saltpetre and bone-dust, one can expect even more than 20 muds, 
of paddy per acre. If a fine variety is grown, the yield may 
come to only 12 mnds. per acre, but the money-value will be 
about the same. The fine am paddy grown at Sibpiir actually 
yields 20 mnds. per acre when the second-cutting-seed is used, it*4 

311. Husking .—Husking the paddy after steaming, 20 

mnds. should give at least 14 mnds. of rice, and the cost of husk¬ 
ing (3 women doing 2 mnds a day at a cost of 7 annas per mnd. 
of rice) may be calculated at about Rs. 6. 14 mnds. of am rice at 

Rs. 2 a mnd. may be valued at Rs. 28, this adding to the net 
profit another Rs. 2 per acre. If a fine variety is chosen the 14 
mnds. of rice may bring Rs. 70, and the profit in this case ( if no 
manure is used) may come to Rs. 50 per acre. 

312. Aman paddy .—Most of the remarks and calculations 
about ans paddy apply to aman paddy also, and it is only the 
distinctive characters of this crop that will be described here. 

313. Soil. —Low-lying clay-soils are preferred for this crop. 
High lands, which cannot be easily irrigated, are not suited. The 
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fine varieties specially are supposed to need to be under 6 inches 
or 9 inches of water from the time of transplanting to that of the 
plants coining to ear ; but the need for a large accumulation of 
water at the base of the fine varieties of aman has been much 
exaggerated. Paddy plants not being injured like most other 
plants by water-logging, water-logged condition of the soil has the 
effect of killing out weeds and leaving the land very clean. But 
as water-logging has also the effect of generating nitrites, by the 
reduction of nitrates, even in the case of paddies (notably the 
Peshawari and other superior varieties) change of water, /.c., letting 
out of old water, once or twice is needed. In growing Peshawari 
paddv this precaution must be taken. Niguvh or letting out of water 
early in August (before the Hatliia period) is considered necessary 
for ordinary paddies also. In light soils aman paddy is sometimes 
sown broadcast. It is a lazy system which is prevalent in the 
southern portion of Murshidabad and northern portion of Nadia and 
perhaps in other parts of Bengal also. 

314. Cultivation. .—The land should be ploughed and cross- 
ploughed immediately after the previous aman harvest, if feasi¬ 
ble, i.e., in December. Time should not be wasted allowing the 
land to get too dry for ploughing. If the land has become too 
dry already, a shower in January or February should be taken 
advantage of in ploughing up new fields. If gram or any rain 
crop follows the aman crop, the first ploughing and cross-plough¬ 
ing should take place in March or April, *.e., as soon as there is 
a shower of rain following the rain harvest heavy enough to allow 
ploughing of the land. But as the ploughed up land under rain 
crops is generally in an open condition, there is seldom any diffi¬ 
culty about ploughing up fields immediately after rain harvest. 
At the beginning of the rainy season, or a little earlier, 
about the end of May, if possible (in June in Behar and in April 
in E. Bengal), seed is to be sown in properly cultivated seed-beds. 
The paddy fields should then undergo regular cultivation after the 
commencement of the rains, ploughing being done in puddle. 
The object of this is to bury the grasses and weeds. Two plough- 
ings and two cross-ploughings followed by one laddering in each 
case, are enough for the field to receive seedlings. 

315. The method of transplanting is the same in the case 
of aus and aman , only in the latter case, transplanting is done 
later and further apart (one seedling being put in 1 foot apart in 
each spot). Am paddy is commonly sown broadcast and no trans¬ 
planting is done, aman paddy commonly transplanted. The earlier 
the transplanting can be safely done, the better it is for securing 
a good outturn. The seed-bed can be kept in a flourishing condition 
by irrigation if necessary in June, and transplanting can be 
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commenced when the regular rainy season just sets in, /.e., about 
the first week of July or earlier. If transplanting is put off to 
August because there is not sufficient accumulation of rain-water, 
the result will be poor, and need for irrigation may be felt if the 
rains stop early in the season. Early preparation and early 
transplantation are a great security against failure, and where 
there is facility of canal irrigation, for taking in water early in 
the season, say in June, a silt deposit rich in manurial matters 
can be secured. The reports of the Meteorological Department, 
should be closely watched at this season ; but the preparation 
of the seed-bed should on no account be put off to the regular 
commencement of the monsoon. It is better to resort to irrigation 
to keep seedlings alive, if necessary, early in the season. So 
instead of sowing seed in July, as is usually done, sowing should 
be done by the beginning of June and transplanting by the end 
of June, instead of in August. In unusual years, there is some¬ 
times no rain till the end of June and beginning of July. In 
such years preparations must perforce be delayed, except where 
there are canals, but in this case it is advisable to drill paddy seed 
in fields instead of sowing it in seed-bod and afterwards transplant¬ 
ing the seedlings. This saves time, and time is of the greatest 
importance when the rainy season threatens to be a short one. At 
such a season it is advisable also to grow as much dws paddy, 
maize and millets, as the high lands will carry. 

Jit). Manuring—Aman land is seldom manured, but manur¬ 
ing with oil-cakes, at 3 maunds per acre would generally give a 
better yield, and perhaps pay for the outlay by the increased 
outturn. Where the accumulation of water is too great, and 
surface drainage too free, oil-cake, or dung, or tank-earth should 
be applied in preference to saltpetre. But even these retentive 
manures arc liable to he wasted out during very heavy rainfall, 
and, on the whole, application of manures for A man paddy is not 
recommended. Saltpetre should not be used as manure for A man 
paddy in Bengal, though in regions of short rainfall, this manure 
is suitable for all kinds of paddy. 

317. riirashintf.—Aman paddy need not be thrashed soon 
after harvesting, but kept stacked for two or three months and 
thrashed at leisure. 

318. The fiood of September 1900 enabled us to find out, that 
of the superior varieties of Aman paddy, the following stand the 
flood remarkably well, viz., Karpursal, Kelejira, Samudrabali and 
Mohanbhog, the first three being scented varieties, and the third 
and, particularly, the fourth, prolific varieties. The seed of Kele¬ 
jira is black, small, but long : of Samudrabali, dark brown, small 
and short, and of Karpursal, light coloured and small, but long. 

m, HA 13 
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After the water subsided, the plants of these three varieties after 
being 12 days under water yielded a crop as if nothing had hap¬ 
pened. The grains of Molianbhog are light coloured and large, 
it is an Eastern Bengal variety and very prolific. This also 
caine out of the flood unscathed, while most other varieties perished 
or suffered more or less in the immediate vicinity. Seed of these 
varieties should be kept up by the Agricultural Department. 

319. The proportion of grain to straw is higher in the case 
of Aman paddy, and the absolute yield is also larger, as much as 
40 or 50 maunds of grain per acre being often obtained. The 
net profit per acre is therefore larger in the case of Aman paddy. 
11s. 10 to Rs. 15 of net profit, per acre may be expected by an 
intelligent cultivator adopting proper methods. 

320. Jior o-paddj /.—-This is a comparatively minor crop. 
Two successive crops of boro paddy may be obtained in a year, 
one being cultivated as a rain or winter-crop, and the other as a 
kharif or rain-crop. The kharif variety is sown in the seed-bed 
in June or July, transplanted in July or August and harvested in 
September or October. The rain variety is sown in seed-bed in 
October or November, transplanted in November or December, 
and harvested in May. The kharif boro is grown with aid of 
artificial irrigation. A low-lying and soft piece of land by a 
river or bit side is chosen for seed-bod. If necessary, the land is 
flooded artificially before it is ploughed. The seed is sown on soft 
mud, but not in water. Newly-thrashed grain is used. For three 
days and nights the grain is alternately dried in the sun and exposed 
to the night dews. It is then putin a bag, which is kept under 
water all the night and dried all the day. This process is repeated 
for three days and nights, if’ the seeds have all germinated by this 
time they are immediately sown. Otherwise they are filled into a 
bag and covered with blankets. After a day or two the seeds are 
taken out and broadcasted in the nursery at the rate of lour maunds 
per acre. The seedlings from an acre are sufficient for 8 or 10 acres. 
After the seedlings are two inches high, the nursery is watered 
once a week. They are transplanted when 8 or 9 inches high. 
After transplantation the field is kept irrigated when necessary till 
harvest time. The raid boro is grown in low-lying fields, where 
there is water in October or November. No ploughing is needed 
in such lands, which are usually soft, and seedlings are simply 
transplanted when 10 inches or 12 inches high into the soft mud. 
One or two ploughings are given when the land is not quite soft. 
All that is needed afterwards to the time of harvesting, is pulling 
out of weeds and burying them in the soft mud. 

321. The outturn of boro paddy is 20 to 25 maunds per acre. 
The winter variety gives a better outturn. 
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322. In most districts boro is broadcasted only in November 
and December, or even in January and February, and harvested in 
April and May or in June. Boro is sometimes transplanted, two, 
three or four times, between December and February. 

323. Boran A man or Long-stenimcd . [man .-—-These are 
coarse varieties of A man which habitually grow in water 5 to 15 
feet deep. They are sown broadcast in hi! or low-lying lands. As 
the water rises the plant also grows, growth of as much as 9" to 12" 
in 24 hours at. the beginning of the rainy season having been 
observed. When submerged through a sudden flooding for more 
than three days, the crop is completeley destroyed. This accounts 
for the failure of the experiment in the growing of the long-stemmed 
paddy in the Argoal < ■ireuit of Midnapur. The sowing and liar- 
vesting take place at the same time as the sowing and harvesting 
of ordinary A man. Only the ears and a foot or two of straw are 
harvested. The rest of the straw is used, for find or gathered 
and burnt. 

324. Haydn. —A peculiar kind o i bom rice is known as roydo 
or hhasa-ndrunyd. This is sown along with ordinary boro rice 
in December. The young stems are shorn when the boro crop is 
removed, hut this does not seem to do the ray da any harm. It 
continues to grow in water, attaining a height ot H) and even 
20 fecit, and is not harvested till September or October, thus 
remaining on the land lor 10 months. Only the ears with a foot 
and-a-half of straw an* harvested, the rest of the straw or m'trd 
being left to rot on the land, or gathered and set tire to. 

325. .la.v, bom and rnyda paddies supply the food of the* 
poorest people* of Bengal. Fully one-third of the whole produce 
of Dacca belongs to the 0//.* and boro classes ot rice, and even 
the A man paddy of Dacca, especially the long-stemmed variety, 
is a coarse* and inferior grain. Hayda and Boron paddies are 
grown in Eastern Bengal. 

32(>. The most farou ruble At main- conditions tor the rice crop 
are : (1) Premonitory showers in May, facilitating final preparation 
of land and sowing in seed-beds ; (2) heavy showers at the end of 
June and in July, facilitating transplantation ; (3) fair weather for 
a fortnight in August, facilitating nhjarh and weeding operations ; 

(4) heavy rains in September, when the A man is coming into ear ; 

(5) casual but heavy showers in October, about once a week, especially 
during the first fortnight ; and (6) one or two good showers at 
the end of January facilitating ploughing up of rice-land in cold 
weather. The crop does not need such a heavy rainfall, nor 
late rainfall, as the Aman does. 

327. Average Outturn .—The outturn differs so much in 
different districts, under different conditions and for different 
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varieties, that it is difficult to strike an average. Sir 4V. Hunter 
gives 15 maunds of clean rice per acre as the average yield, 
while Sir A. P. Macdonell gives 10 maunds of rice for Aman 
and 8 maunds of rice for Aus and boro as the average yield 
per acre. About 12 maunds, or 1,000 lbs. of rice, or 10 maunds 
of paddy, is probably a better estimate of average yield per acre. 

328. The following figures gathered from the Report of the 
Sibpur Experimental Farm for 1004-05, give the average outturn 
of different races of fine and coarse varieties of paddy for several 
years, grown on clay soil without manure :— 


1. .Badsabhog (fine scented Ahum) thrown on 
proper Aman land, •/.«?., low, rich land 

2. Ikidsabhog grown on high land suitable 

for A us ... ... ... ... 

3. Ihtnipagal (line scented Aman) grown on 
A m land 

4. Ibindhuni-pagal (fine scented Aman) grown 
oil A us land 

5 Ohinor (very tine scented Aman from the 
C. P.) grown on Aus land ... 

6. Bansphul (tine Aman) grown on A ns land... 

7. Daudkluini (Anian^ for ordinary table-rice) 
grown on Aus land 

8. Kanakclmr (fine Aman) grown on A us land 

9. Karpurkfiti (scented Aman ; awned, fairly 
tine) grown on Aus land 

10. Sainudrabali (very tine and scented Aman) 
grown on Aus land 

11. Kataribhog (fine Aman) grown on A us land 

12. TTatiflhal (coarser Aman) grown on Aus land 

13. Swati, Peshwari (bigand scented grain, Aus 
paddy) 

14. Madhunmti, Peshwari 

15. Bara, Peshwari 

lf>. Very coarse Aman paddy grown on Aus land 

17. Very line O. P. Aus paddy grown on Aus 
land 


General average 


Average 
produce of 
grain per 
acre. 

Average 
produce of 
straw pei 
acre. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

2,600 

4,400 

1,423 

2,039 

1,011 

1,711 

1,045 

1,921 

400 

875 

Tic 

2,130 

1,405 

910 

2,184 

1,303 

992 


1,239 

1,175 

820 

2,03 ft 
1,430 
1,880 

1,090 

1,041 

1,378 

1,826 

1,402 

1,435 

2,173 

1,303 

1,825 

1,208 

1,960 


/.e., roughly, 15 maunds of paddy and 244 maunds of straw per 
acre. The produce of' Badsdbhog, which is a fine and scented 
variety, obtained from a low-lying field where there was water 
throughout the growing period, shows what the possibilities are in 
good and properly situated land. The outturn actually obtained 
from the Badsabhog variety represents a produce of over 30 maunds* 
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of grain and over 50 maunds of straw per acre. The ruiyat's 
expectation of 50 maunds per acre in the case of coarse paddy, is 
not, therefore, altogether vain, and they frequently obtain this 
result by the Eden Canal in Bard wan and in the Sundarban. The 
figures given above show how difficult it is to arrive at a fair 
average, and unless a fair average for each subdivision and district 
is arrived at, it is not possible to estimate the potential food-stock 
of the country. 

d29. (hitturn of irri<nU<'(l and manured paddr/.-— How tin* out¬ 

turn is affected by heavy manuring and by irrigation can be seen 
f rom the following table compiled from the Keport of the Dumraon 
Farm for 1904-05. Four irrigations were given in each case, and 


cow-dung and saltpetre enough for supplying 

40 lbs. of nitrogen 

per acre*. It will be seen 

that, the increase in 

yield is chiefly in 

the straw : — 

Average 

A\eraee 

No. Name of variety. 

yield of; 

yield of 


Lorain per acre 

-araw per acre. 

1 Silk vel of Bombay 

... 1,885 

4,968 

2. K am ode 

... 1,35 1 

4,180 

3 Ambamohor 

... 1,370 

4,533 

4. .1 basal 

1,160 

4,063 

5. Zina Kalumbia 

... 1,470 

5,890 

0. Slierabutty 

605 

4,560 

7. Hal vagadhya 

... 1,010 

4,780 

8. Tinpakhalia (Kamoda) 

... 1,300 

4,710 

9. Bangalia 

... 1J60 

6,180 

10. Welchi 

710 

4,080 

11. liajavil 

785 

5,430 

12. Tinpakhalia (black) 

202 

2,850 

13. ( 'liinor of Central Provinces 1,113 

4,190 

14. 1 >aiidklia.ni of Bengal 

... 1,413 

4,800 

In. Banktnisi <1<> 

... 1,680 

5,066 

16. lOindhunipagal 

... 1,460 

5,466 

17. Sanntdrabali 

906 

4,233 

18. Bansinati 

... 1,278 

3,650 

10. Badsabhog 

... 1.516 

4,291 

20. Patnai of Bengal 

... 2,000 

4,480 

21. Kamsal 

... 1,100 

4,350 

22. Kavpurkati 

... 1,253 

5,710 

23. Kalajira 

... 1,040 

4,500 

24. Balam 

... 1,080 

4,500 

27). Bansphul (local) 

... 2,150 

5,000 

26. Srikole (do ) 

... 1,476 

4,936 

27. Moharajoa (do ) 

... 2,150 

5,591 

28. Batasfeni (do.) 

... 1,210 

4,865 

29. Shelia (do ) 

... 1,400 

5,080 

30. Bagarni of the Punjab 

510 

2,965 

31. Bansinati do. 

... 1,110 

2,230 


38,942-7-31 =1,256 lb. 142,127-31 = 4,584 lb. 
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From the above table, it seems, the Moharajoa variety of 
Behar paddy, the Patnai variety of a paddy grown near Calcutta, 
the superior Sukvel paddy of Bombay and the Badsabhog, are 
the most prolific. Two other prolific paddies may be mentioned 
which belong to Chittagong, the Chandramuni variety of fine 
A ns arid the Basail variety of A man. which is also a fairly fine 
variety. 

330. Mixed rice crops .—The mixture of boro and rat/dd 
paddies has been already mentioned. A man and Jw are often 
grown mixed in the same field, e.//., in Kajshahi and Chittagong. 
When a mixed crop like this is grown, usually a full crop of 

and only a 12-anna crop of Aman^ is obtained, it* everything goes 
well. But if there is short rainfall early or late in the season, one or 
the other of the crops fails more or less. 3fi seers of . Bov and 18 seers 
of Ama/t seed art 1 sown broadcast together per acre. The sowing 
is preceded by a ploughing and followed by a ploughing and two lad¬ 
derings. After the seeds have germinated, the field is once ploughed 
and twice levelled with the ladder. The ladder is used again 
a week after. The India or bullock-rake is also passed, and one or 
two hand-weedings given afterwards. It is obvious that this 
rough treatment is withstood only because such a large (juantitv 
of seed is sown broadcast in an irregular manner. 

331. The description of rice cultivation in the Sunderbans, 
given in Dr. Watt’s Dictionary, is of considerable interest, and 
should he studied bv those who have any intention of taking up 
lands in the Sunder buns. 

332. Chemical Composition. —Rice is deficient in mineral 
and nitrogenous matters. The average composition is— 

Water ... ... ... ... IB % 

A sii ... ... ... ... I 

Fat ... ... ... ... 1 ,, 

Nitrogenous matter treated as albuminoids ... 7 ,, 

Fibre ... ... ... ... U ,, 

Starch ... ... ... . 70 ,, 

Glutinous rice has not any more N than ordinary rice. Bice 
contains a higher proportion of P 2 0 5 . but a lower proportion of 
K 2 0 and N than wheat. The busk of rice contains a great deal of 
Si0 2 , and is of little feeding value ; but the ha mu or rice-dust is 
richer than rice in feeding value, the average composition of this- 
substance beiru 


Water ... ... ... ... 11% 

Ash ... ... ... ... !)„ 

Fat ... ... ... ... 14 „ 

Nitrogenous matter treated as albuminoids ... 13 ,, 

Fibre ... ... ... ... 8 ,, 

Starch ... ... ... ... 45 „ 
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Containing a high proportion of oil, knnra gets rancid by 
keeping, and it should be therefore used as fresh as possible. The 
water in which the rice is boiled renders the cooked rice still more de¬ 
ficient, especially in ash constituents, than uncooked or steamed rice. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

PADDY HUSKING. 

( [.’uhusked |>a<ldy t<» be stored : Protection of rice with earlxm-bisulphide ; the 
Dhenki ; the Engel berg Duller : trial of Ghatak’s Huller : Burn & Co.'s 
Winnower ; Comparison of cost ; Bullock-power Engelberg Huller ; Engelberg 
Winnower ; Kakhal Das Khan’s llullcrs. j 

Paddy is safer to store in godowns for a long time than rice, 
but even rice can be* stored free from weevils and other pests if 
carbon bisulphide is used, say l lb. for every 20 inaunds of rice 
stored in air-tight vessels, such as /alas tarred inside and out. and 
covered with shams sealed up with cowdung-paste after the /alas 
have been filled with rice. Carbon-bisulphide is a highly explosive 
substance, and it should be never brought- close to fire. 

The husking of paddy should be deferred for 7 or S 
months after harvest, but if steaming is done very little breakage 
takes place even in the ease of new rice. As a precaution against 
famine, the storin</ of m ic paddy for about 8 months before husk¬ 
ing and sale of rice are undertaken, should again come into fashion, 
as it used to be in olden times. Village-unions and agricultural 
banks should insist upon this. 

The ordinary method of hit skim/ paddy with dhenki a , 
or tread-mills, is too well known to need description. Of all the 
mechanical appliances in use in the New and the Old worlds, 
the Rice Huller and Polisher manufactured by the Engel- 
berg Huller Co. of Syracuse, New York, is the most popular. 
In Surat, however, German machinery is supplanting the 
Engelberg Huller and Polisher. There are several mills in 
Southern India and in the Punjab, where this Huller and Polisher 
are in use, and some cf these machines have been lately set up at 
Howrah. The Rice Huller and Polisher manufactured by Messrs. 
S. Howes & Co. of London, is a machine which scarcely differs 
from the Engelberg Rice Huller and Polisher ; and Ghatak’s 
Rice Huller is only a cheap and inefficient imitation of these 
machines. With Ghatak's hand-power (or foot-power) paddy- 
husking machine, fine paddy has to be put through the mill at least 
12 times before complete husking takes place. 

Of'K). Ghatak s ludloek-poicer paddy-ha ski up nutch/ne , as 
modified and sold by Messrs. Burn <fc Co. for Rs. (>0 only, is 
well adapted for use in jails and also for famine operations. The 
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rice from this mill does not get broken, but there is a proportion 
of paddy in it even after three turns, and it is more unclean than 
ordinary bazaar rice. At a trial held at Messrs. Burn & Co.’s 
workshop at Howrah on the 12th January 1901, the following in¬ 
formation was gathered :—The trial lasted for 2 hours exactly. 
The paddy used was new paddy of the Kataribhog variety grown 
at Sibpur. It had been steamed and dried before the trial. The 
quantity used tor a full charge was 29 se^;s. Instead of 2 bullocks, 
8 men were employed at the shaft and one man for feeding the mill. 
The paddy came out at the vent at the bottom only partially husked, 
the first time. It had to be run through the mill tw ice more before 
satisfactory result was obtained. The rice obtained at the third turn 
weighed after winnowing 1 7 .seers. The winnowing machine, which 
is quite a separate machine, is priced Its. (>5. It does its work very 
well and it is capable of winnowing 40 to 50 maunds of rice per day. 

337. The mill looks from outside like an ordinary (than} or 
katn (oil-mill). The vertical cylinder worked by the bullock-shaft 
has attached to it three sets of slanting vanes. The cylinder is 
kept in position by rings joined to the outer cask of the mill by 
three sets of bars. The paddy in working its way down from the 
hopper through the bars into the vent is subjected to the squeezing 
action of the vanes. It is bv this action that the husk gets 
detached from the rice, in the same way as the detachment takes 
place if paddy is rubbed or squeezed between the palm and the 
thumb. 

338. (’OmjKu im/ the n>st of husking paddy with dhenlt with 
that of husking it with Messrs. Burn k, Co.’s mill, it will be 
found, that there is some advantage in favour of the lat ter for 
husking coolie rice, coarse rice for consumption by poor 
people. The 29 seers of paddy filled the mill at first, hut as the 
twisting action went on the volume steadily diminished. The 
trial would have given better result if the mill had been kept filled 
up by a continuous supply of paddy or partially husked rice. 
From the trial itself, however, it could be inferred that each maund 
of rice would cost about 4 annas husking with this mill. The 
wages of 1 man for 2 hours may he taken as 9 pies, and the cost 
of keep of a pair of bullocks for j th of a day as 1 anna. 17 seers 
of rice costing 1 anna 9 pies, each maund would cost about 4 
annas, exclusive of the cost of steaming and drying the paddy. 
One woman can steam and dry 3 maunds of paddy per diem Irom 
which, with dhenki , 2 maunds of clean rice is obtained. So the 
cost of steaming and drying per maund of rice turned out is put 
down at one anna. To husk 3 maunds of paddy with dhenki 6 
women are required. Thus the wages of 7 women, about 14 
annas, are needed for obtaining 2 maunds of clean rice. So the 
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difference in favour of Messrs. Burn & Co.’s system is 2 annas 
per inaiind of clean rice. The rice turned out is, however, some¬ 
what inferior to ordinary bazaar rice, and if this makes a difference 
of 2 annas or more per maund, there is no advantage in introduc¬ 
ing Messrs. Burn & Co.’s machine. But, as already pointed out, 
continuous feeding would have considerably diminished the cost. 

330. As to the ijuanf/t?/ that the machine turns out p*r 
on the 17 seers basis, we#tn expect only 68 seers per day of 8 
hours per day. Even with 
continuous feeding probab- 
Iv not more than 5 maunds 
of clean rice could be ex¬ 
pected per day. If it does 
this much, the cost of 
husking comes to only 
about H annas per maund 
of clean rice, which is a 
great improvement over 7 
annas per maund. which is 
the average cost of husking 
with tllu'uki. If, however, 
instead of 2 bullocks, 8 
prisoners are employed in 
jails for husking paddy 
with Burn k Co/s mill, 
the advantage in its favour 
disappears. 

340. A r i c e- mil 1 

driven by a portable engine 
and turning out140 maunds 
of white rice per day is 
also advertised by Messrs. Fiu (i'2. - Enuklhkru HVllkr. 

Burn k ( <o., for Ks. 7,700. 

the engine and the paddy smutter being priced separately. 

341. The Engelberg ” Bice Huller (Fig. 02), an American 
machine sold bv Messrs. Marshall & Sons, of Clive {Street, and 
by Messrs. Macbeth Brothers & Co., of 2, Pollock Street. Calcutta, 
and which can be seen at work at Ramkistopur, Howrah, yields 
300 lbs. of cleaned rice per hour. It is capable of dealing with 
fine as well as coarse varieties of paddy, both unsteamed and 
steamed, and the husking is done completely in one operation. 
The machine itself, without the oil- or steam-engine required to 
drive it, weighs only 500 lbs., and it occupies a superficial space 
of 3 ft. square. The power required to drive it is about 4-H.P., 
*md with a 16-H.P. engine a set of four machines can be worked. 
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For a single machine an oil-engine without a boiler is quite 
sufficient, and being driven direct by a belt from the engine, 
the arrangement is very simple to manage. If a special mechanic 
is employed to look after the engine and the paddy-husking 
machine, it is best to employ a set of four or five machines driven 
by a Ib-H.P. steam engine furnished with a boiler. The cost of 
a single huller is Its. 1,100, of a separating fan or winnower for 
taking out tin* dirt, sticks, straw and ston#» from the paddy, Rs. 125; 
and of a grader for separating rice of different sizes, Rs. 100. 
A 12-11.P. (nominal) engine (which usually generates 15 to lb 
indicated H.P.) can be bought in ( alcutta for about Rs. 5,000, 
and four sets of huller would cost Its. 4,400. Thus for about 
Rs. 10,000 the whole plant (exclusive of buildings) can he set up. 

342. The cost of working the engine will consist of—(1) 
the price of coal used, (2) the wages of the mechanic, and an 
attendant to the haliers, and (3) price of oil used for lubricating 
the engine and huller. If there is a well or tank near at hand 
there should not be any extra expense in keeping the boiler 
supplied with water. The expenditure of coal used may be put. 
down at 4 lbs. per H.-P. per hour, which for a 16-H-lk engine 
working for nine hours a day. is equal to 4 X lb X *4 = 576 lbs. or 
about seven maunds costing about Rs. 2-8. The wages of the 
mechanic may be put down at Re. 1 a day, and of the attendant 
at 5 annas a day. Inclusive of oil the daily cost will thus come 
to about Rs. 4. Interest and depreciation at 10^ calculated on the 
capital of Rs. 10,000 will come to another Rs. 5 per day, if the 
work of the machine is distributed over 200 days in the year. 
The outturn per hour from four sets of hullers being 1,203 lbs. 
daily, 10,800, or, say, 10,000 lbs. of clean rice can be obtained. 
So the cost comes to less than a rupee for every 1,000 lbs. 
(about 1 2 maunds.) of cleaned rice turned out. This is at least 
four times cheaper than the rate at which paddy-husking can be 
done with the ordinary native appliances. 

.‘>43. The Engelberg Rice Huller and Polisher No. 3, the 
cost of which at Syracuse, New York, U. S. A., is $150 (say 
Rs. 450 to Rs. 500 landed in (-alcutta), meets the demands of 
smaller capitalists or farmers who do not require to shell such a 
large quantity of paddy as indicated above. Not being such a 
powerful machine as the Hullers Nos. 1 & 2 which are adapted 
for steam-power, the paddy used for Huller No. 3 must be free 
from sticks, straws and grit. It requires two horse-power to 
drive it, and a high-speed horse-gear may be employed for the 
purpose. The Engelberg Huller Company supply such horse- 
gear for 65 dollars. Two pairs of powerful Hissar bullocks may 
be employed to drive it instead of two horses. The outturn of clean 
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rice per hour from this huller is about 70 lbs., which is equiva¬ 
lent to about seven maunds per day. The whole of the capital out¬ 
lay inclusive of bullocks (but exclusive of the building or shed) 
in this case would be about 14s. 1,000. The pay of the two 

attendants, one looking alter the bullocks and the other feeding 
the huller and removing sacks of rice when full, need not exceed 
0 annas a day in a country-place, and the feed of the 4 bullocks 
need not cost more than 8 annas a day. The cost of husking in 
this case, therefore, comes to only about 4 annas per maiind of 
rice turned out, inclusive of interest on capital and wear and tear. 

.444. We have in discussing the efficiency of Messrs. Burn 
A: (k).\s Mill already given the average* cost of husking paddy with 
dhvni'i. It is possible with the help of expert women to get more 
work out of the dhaikL Two parties of such women, one working 
from b to 12 in the morning and the other from 12 to tj in 
the evening, can turn out from four maunds of paddy, an 
average quantity of cither 2i maunds (more exactly 2 maunds 
2.7 seers) of steamed (n/rfdlta) rice, or 2j maunds of unsteamed 
(atajt) rice. In obtaining the former, an extra woman besides the 
three at the d/im/J i> required for steaming and drying the 
paddy and thus keeping the supply at the uninterrupted. 

Two parties of four women at 2 annas a dav will cost 1 
rupee, and the cost of husking thus comes to about t> annas per 
maund. In the ease of at a ft rice where no steaming has to he 
done, the cost comes to about 54 annas per maund under the 
most favourable conditions. The advantage of having rice 
husked by the Engelberg Huller is thus obvious. 

445. The working parts of the machine being made of 
chilled steel, are extremely substantial. Still the outer coat of the 
paddy is a very tough substance, and no machine can work this 
grain, without undergoing some wear and tear, which has been 
allowed for in the above calculations. The huller-screen (duplicates 
of which cost only 2 dollars each) is the part of the machine which 
requires renewing from time to time, say, 4 or 5 times every year. 
The cylinder also is apt to got worn out, and although the blade¬ 
adjusting screw helps to keep the space between the blades on the 
cylinder and the cylinder-shell properly adjusted, the huller cannot 
he expected to work when the blades get altogether worn out, 
which they do in 4 or 4 years. These cannot be renewed in this 
country, and a duplicate huller-cylinder costs in New York 20 
dollars. The paddy must he fed in the hopper of the huller in 
the same condition in which it is considered necessary to feed the 
mortar of the dhenki* In the case of unsteamed paddy, the 
paddy should be sunned and then spread out for a night in a cool 
(cemented) floor, before it is husked the next day. The breakage 
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is greater if the paddy is not properly dried in the sun and also if 
it is in a brittle condition immediately after exposure to the sun 
in a hot day. In the case of steamed paddy the outturn is nearly 
10 per cent more both with the dhtmki and with the Engel berg 
Huller. The produce of steamed rice is on the average 08 per 
cent, and of unsteamed rice 50 per cent of the paddy used, a result 
which is equal to what is obtained with dhrnkii 



Fie. (>3 .—Engklberg Huller (Bullock-bower). 


846. The Engelberg Huller Company also supply a gear for 
man-power to drive Hulh No. 8, a shaft being moved round by 
12 men and the motion communicated to a pulley to which the 
huller is attached by a leather belt. At least 20 Indian coolies 
would be needed to work this gear, and the cost for husking per 
maund of rice would thus come to over 8 annas. There would be 
therefore no advantage in having this gear unless the shaft 
is adapted for attaching bullocks, which can be easily done as 
shown in the figure 68. The price of this man-power at New 
York is 7f> dollars. It is easier to adapt this for bullock-power 
than the horse-gear already mentioned above. The huller and 
the pulley or bullock-gear should be both placed in a circular 
hollow, and the shaft driving the pulley should work above, the 
bullocks being attached to the end of the shaft and going round 
and round above the hollow. A railing ora parapet should protect 
the bullocks from slipping into the hollow through any accident. 

847. Huller No. 2 is constructed without the fan or polisher, 
a separate arrangement being made for a polisher, the rice being 
conveyed from a series of JO or 12 hullers to a single polisher 
placed at the end of the series. For large mills this huller is better 
adapted than the more complete one represented in Fig. 62, where 
the polisher is enclosed at the lower portion of each huller. Huller 
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No. 2 not being provided with the polisher costs less (about Rs. 
000 instead of Rs. 1,100). The price of a separate polisher capa¬ 
ble of cleaning 2,400 to 3,600 lbs. of rice per hour is 300 dollars 
(about Rs. 1,000). For a large mill, Huller No. 2, and a separate 
polisher for each series of 12 huller?, are the best to have*. 

34*. The winnowing machine supplied by the Engel berg (’om- 
pany is priced 30 dollars, /.e., it would cost about Rs. 125 brought 
out to India. It is scarcely distinguishable from Dell's Winnower. 

340. A very ingenious mechanic of the name of Rakhal 
Das Khan of Howrah, has constructed a number of steam- 
power, bullock-power and hand-power, rice hullers and polishers, 
which do excellent work. For want of capital he is unable to 
push his business, but his machines are certainly worthy of 
extended patronage. The hand-power machine is priced only 
Rs. 10, and it does the husking in one operation, but not polish¬ 
ing. The bullock-power huller and polisher lie has priced at 
Rs. 400. It consists of a huller and polisher and a winnower, all 
worked simultaneously by a pair of bullocks. With this polished 
rice is obtained in one operation. The daily outturn of rice from 
this machine is about 20 maunds. Five sets of hullers, polishers 
and winnowers are simultaneously worked by a steam engine. From 
each set 50 maunds of rice is either husked or polished. The polish¬ 
ing is best done by adding with each inaund of unpolished rice 
only half a seer of dust (l-uant) of unsteam^d rice, and passing it 
through a set of hullers and winnowers. With Hvo sets of hullers 
250 maunds are either husked or polished, and with one set 
of winnower 250 maunds of rice can be divested of busk and 
cleaned. Each set of huller or winnower is priced Us. 300. 
If to this is added Us. 5,000 for purchase of an engine and 
boiler, the total cost of machinery will cost (Us. 300 X 5 -f 
Hs. 300-f Rs. 5,000) Us. 6,800, and with leather straps and ashed, 
the capital charge will be at least Us. 8,000. As each part of this 
machine is made in the country, it can be also renewed in the 
country, and for this reason alone it should be regarded as a better 
machine than the Engelberg Huller, or the German machinery 
which have been found better than the Engelberg Huller in Surat. 
In the hands of a capitalist Rakhal Das Khan’s machines will 
have a great future before them. It may be mentioned that quite 
recently Babu Rakhal Das Khan lias taken to constructing boilers 
and steam engines, and a i-H.I J . boiler with steam engine and 
a set of husking and polishing machine is priced only at Rs. 500. 
It lmsks 45 maunds of rice a day, and if polished rice is wanted, 
the daily produce out of this machine is 25 maunds. I commend 
these as well us the c/a/-splitting machine invented by this gentle¬ 
man to the notice of my countrymen. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Wheat (Tkiticum Sativum). 

[Classification; Excellence of Indian wheats ; the best varieties: the MozalTer- 
nagar wheat ; Acreage ; Soil ; Cultivation ; Manuring : Rotation : Harvest : 
Outturn : Improvements suggested.] 

Wheats are divided into two main classes, soft and hard. 
The latter are more glutinous, rendering the grain more suitable* 
for making semolina (sn/i), while the soft, starchy grains are 
especially suitable for the production of tint* flour or madid. 
AVheats tire also divided according to the colour of the grain into 
white and red. The following races or strains of wheat are 
recognised in Bengal :— 

(1) Jhidhid wheat especially suitable for making fine dour, 
tn ait Id ; grain,—white, soft, plump and rounded : leaves.—usually 
broader than those of other varieties. 

(2) rJamali wheat,—grain.—fairly large, soft, pale-red ; 
leaves,—narrow. 

(3) Gavydjal/ wheat,—grain,—pale-grey, large, hard, elon¬ 
gated, with somewhat angular outline, difficult to break or bite. 
Best adapted for making siiji and at fa fwhole meal). Leaves,— 
broad. 

(4) Kheri wheat,— hard, pale-grey grains of medium si/e: 
leaves,—narrow. 

(5) Phis a wheat,—grain,—soft, pale-grey, very small : 
leaves,—narrow. 

(6) Xanbia wheat,—grain,—hard, reddish, verv small ; 
loaves,—narrow. 

351. A variety of the Jdmdli wheat (soft red wheat) is called 
May Ida , as it ripens very early, in Magli or Falgun (about Feb¬ 
ruary). A bald or beardless variety of dark brown but soft 
grained wheat, grown in Singbhum, is locally known as Ghyo- 
changmed. All the other Bengal wheats are more or less bearded. 

352. Better classes of wheat are, however, grown in the (!. P., 
the Punjab and the U. P., of India. In the C. P. and Southern 
India the best bard wheats are grown, while the best soft wheats 
are grown in Northern India, in the basins of the Ganges and tin* 
Indus, and their tributaries. In Southern India, in the moist parts 
of the Gangetic Delta, in Orissa and in Burmah, poor hard red 
wheats are grown, and a tendency has been noticed for high class 
wheats degenerating in these regions. In the extreme south of 
the Madras Presidency and in Mysore the wheat is of the spelt 
(Triticum speltum) variety, in which the husk adheres strongly 
to the grain as in rice, and it is husked in the same way as paddy. 
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The U. P., Oudli, C. P. and Behar soft white wheats realise 
higher values than any others. Some of the Australian and 
Russian wheats are the best, and the experiments which are being 
conducted in the Nagpur Experimental Farm, with Australian 
hybrid and rust-resisting wheats, are some of the most important 
experiments going on in India. The relative value of Indian, 
English and some other high class wheats can be judged from 
the following figures : — 


1 

! 

Wt. uf 100 
separate* 
grains. 

1 nipurit.i 

i Percentage ot , 

! glutei l»y '* 

1 water test. fluur - 

in 

;rns. avdps. 



1. Soft white Indian wheat 

.Vi-4 


0-6 75% 

2. Soft red Indian wheat ... 

.11-8 | 


9.0 70 

>. Hard white Indian 

wheat. 

6s •:{ | 


.2-1 

4. Hard red Indian wheat 

77*7 | 


i;p2 

English wheat 

57*4 


11*0 

0. Australian wheat 

so-:. 


no 

7. Russian (Saxonska wheat) 

:i7\s 


22-t) 72 

353. From the a bo 

ve table i 

( would 

seem that Indian wheat 


compares very favourably with other wheats, and it is superseded 
only bv the finest Russian and Australian varieties. The Indian 
wheat is also remarkably free from excess of moisture and is 
therefore well adapted for mixing with English wheats which are 
too moist. The thinness of skin of Indian wheats and the conse¬ 
quent iargeness of yield must always place them in the front rank 
as millers’ wheat, whenever they are handled with intelligence. 
Indeed Indian wheats are getting well known in the English 
market, and their value is now equal to that of some of the best 
European and American wheats. The hard white Indian wheat 
which in England fetches 4.s*. to 5>\ a quarter less than soft white 
wheat, commands an extensive and ready market in Southern 
Europe for the macaroni-making industry. 

354. The names of the Indian wheats which are prized as 
equal to any in the world are :—(I) Gundutt Safed of Delhi, 
(2) JJavdi of Llnao in Oudb, (3; Saman of Bulandshahr and Meerut 
in the U. P. (4) Safed of Dera Ismail Khan in the Punjab, (5) White 
Pissi of the C. P., (6) Buxar No. 1 Club wheat and (7) Muzuffer- 
nagar wheat. They fetch 46 to 48.s\ per quarter of 496 lbs. in the 
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English market. The weight per bushel of Indian wheat varies 
from 60 to 6f> lbs. while the recognised weight of a bushel of 
English wheat is 60-A lbs. Calcutta wheat is burdened with a re¬ 
fraction of 5 per cent., and Bombay wheat of 4 per cent., in the 
English market, which only induces cultivators or maha/ans to 
mix earth or other foreign matter with the wheat. In post¬ 
monsoon consignments the impurities in Indian wheat are chiefly 
due to weevils. The price of wheat in India depends on local 
conditions, and not on the price ruling in England. The Agri¬ 
cultural Departments of Northern India are trying to popularise 
the Mozuffernagar wheat, which is as good as any. 

355. India is, next to the United States, the largest wheat- 
producing country in the world, and the significance of this fact 
is very great when we consider England's relation with India, as 
England depends mainly on imported wheat, and India is supply¬ 
ing more and more of this. The production of wheat in the 
provinces under direct British rule has been estimated at 
35,000,000 to 40,000,000 quarters, i.e., about the same quantity 
as is produced by Bussia or France. Great Britain and Ireland 
produce only 10,000,000 to 13,000,000 quarters per annum. 

356. Area .—The area of wheat in India including some 
Native States, in 1904-05 was estimated at 2$, 166,706 acres, and 
the produce at 7,533,841 tons, which is less than 600 lbs. per 
acre. The area and yield in 1903-04 were, however, very high, 
/.r., the highest that have been yet obtained, /.e., 28,413,743 acres 
yielding 9,641,145 tons. The area and yield in 1903-04 was 
made up thus : — 


The Punjab ami North-Western Frontier 
United Provinces ... 

Central Provinces ... 

Bengal ... 

Bombay (including Native States) 

Herar 

Sind (including Native States) 

Rajputana 
Central India 
Hyderabad 
Mysore 

Total 


357. The area under wheat 


Acres. 

Tons. 

8,759,762 

4,477,255 

7,788,754 

4,240,018 

2,921, Hi] 

751,4SS 

1,SOS,(10(1 

! 527,800 

2,174,070 

500,279 

452,004 

; 70,052 

586,895 

1 202,171 

1,125,277 

! 297,102 

1,956,009 

! 524,855 

1,1.44,709 

100,545 

5,71S 

040 

28,414,744 

9,641,145 


British India in 1903-04 was 


23,612,730 acres. The importance of the Punjab and the North- 
West Frontier Provinces, the United Provinces and the tCentral 
Provinces as wheat-growing localities of India will be apparent. 
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358. The districts of Bengal which have more than 10,000 
acres each under the wheat crop are : — 





Yield per acre. 


■eage in 1903-04. 


Irri¬ 

gated. 

| Unirri- 
| gated. 

Nadia 


2*2,000 


712 

Murshidabad 


100,700 

l’002 

920 

Kaj shall i 

... 

62,000 

699 

833 

Kangpur 

Palma 


28,000 

10,000 


1,029 

Patna 


129,400 

729 

749 

Gaya 


lf>9.300 

081 

584 

Shahabad 


120.200 

1,034 

1,065 

Darblian^a 


07,800 


843 

Muzutferpur 


73,200 

730 

1,105 

Saran 


89,400 

882 

675 

Champaran 


104,200 

685 

611 

Monghyt 


100,00(1 

912 

956 

Bhagalpur 


226,100 

352 

845 

Purnea 


22,000 


624 

Malda 


76,400 


1,034 

Sunthal Paraganas 


37,000 


1,388 

Hazaribagh 

... 

16,500 


514 

Palarnau 


18,000 


437 


350. Irrigation .—-It is apparent from the figures quoted that 
a drv and cold winter is favourable for the growth of wheat, and 
that the moist and warm districts of the South and East Bengal 
are unsuitable for growing this crop. With the exception of a 
few sandy tracts, the value of irrigation for wheat is doubtful in 
Bengal, and the crop in clay soils is usually raised without irri¬ 
gation. The advantage in favour of irrigation, however, is great 
in the United Provinces and the Punjab. In the former, the 
average yield of wheat in unirrigated area is 800 lbs. and in 
irrigated area 1,250 lbs. per acre ; and in the latter, 576 lbs. in 
unirrigated area and 917 lbs. in irrigated area. In Bombay 
Presidency the difference is still greater in favour of irrigation 
1,250 lbs. per acre being the yield of irrigated area against 
510 lbs. the yield of unirrigated area. The difference in the 
Central Provinces is about the same as is in the case of the Punjab. 

360. Soil. —Clay-loam, easy of irrigation, situated in a dry 
locality, is the best soil to choose for wheat. Sandy loams are 
also utilised for growing wheat, especially dearh or new alluvial 
lands, where mixtures of wheat and barley or wheat and mustard 
or linseed are commonly taken. The best crops of wheat are 
grown on lands newly brought under canal-irrigation. Where 
canal-water is used for irrigation for a number of years the 
m, ha 14 
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outturn is found to fail off even below the original level. This is 
due (1) to excessive use of water for irrigation which washes away 
valuable food-constituents and brings up to the soil undesirable 
soluble salts, and (2) exhaustion caused by the taking ot heavy 
crops at first without manure. 

361. Cultivation. —Shortly, the hind is to be ploughed and 
cross-ploughed, first with country plough or some improved plough 
and then with grubber, as often as convenient, and operations com¬ 
menced as soon after the rains are over as possible. When h\ 
ploughing, cross-ploughing, grubbing, barrowing and rolling, land 
has been prepared deeply and thoroughly (all the operations following 
close one upon another, that there may be no undue loss oi moisture;, 
seed should be sown by drilling. At least a fortnight’s time must be 
allowed for the proper aerification of soil between the first plough¬ 
ing and the sowing. If rolling or laddering is done after each 
operation there will be little loss of moisture in a fortnight's time soon 
after the monsoons are over. Deep cultivation is advisable for the 
wheat crop, hence grubbing is recommended. Sowing should be 
done after cold weather properly sets in, /.e., somewhat later than 
when barley and other va!>i crops are sown. Middle of November 
is ordinarily the best time for Lower Bengal. In rocky and 
laterite soils sowing should be done earlier, say about the 20th or 
25th October, or earlier still if the rains cease early in October. 
About 100 lbs. of seed are used per acre, but. this is too much, 
50 lbs. are quite enough. After sowing, the field should be divided 
out into irrigation-beds by scraping up little banks of earth with 
a wooden shovel which is usually worked by two boys in the* 
U. P. This wooden shovel may very well be introduced into 
practice in Bengal for making little irrigation-beds. If the soil is 
too dry it should be irrigated before sowing. Three or four 
irrigations altogether are ample for dry localities; but one or two 
irrigations are usually required, thojn gh in moist tracts irrigation 
may be altogether dispensed with for the wheat and barley crops, 
but in such tracts wheat does not do well. Where the natural 
climatic conditions in any season are exceptionally favourable, no 
irrigation may be required. The land may be moist at sowing 
season, and in December and January there may be two or three 
fairly heavy showers of rain. One hand-weeding should be done 
within a week or ten days after the first watering. Two boeings 
with the American wheel-hoe may be given afterwards to promote 
the growth of the crop. 

362. Manure. — Saltpetre 1^ maund per acre (top-dressed; 
is the best manure for wheat. If the land is known to be poor, 
!-£ maund of bonemeal should be used beforehand at the time of 
ploughing, though no immediate benefit will be derived from such 
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application. Five maunds of oil-cake may be used instead. But 
better immediate effect will be obtained from the saltpetre. No 
manure is required for dearh land which is annually renovated 
with silt. 

36o. Halation. — Juar or other millets and wheat are com- 
monly grown in rotation, though both are grain-crops. Juar and 
barley being surface feeders may be grown together or successively 
with wheat which is a deep-rooted crop. But better result would 
be obtained f rom Kurthi, or Bhadoi Mung, or Bhadoi Kalai being 
grown before wheat. Lentils or gram grown along with wheat is, 
theoretically speaking, not a bad practice as the leguminous crop 
supports the wheat-crop and prevents exhaustion of soil ; but mixed 
crops are found to he undesirable for more than one reason. 

dt)4. Harcest .—Wheat harvest should be commenced after 

the grains are quite ripe and the straw quite dry and crisp. 

(tuff urn .—B or 10 maunds per acre is about the 
average yield of grain, and 10 to 12 maunds of straw. Outturn in 
different districts under different conditions, has been already given. 


( w - 


Ploughing ... . 

Cross-ploughing followed by laddering 

liak hanng 

CYoss-bakliaring 

(Oufdnng 

Cross-grubbing ... 

Hallowing 

Rolling 

Drilling* 

bst < f 50 lbs. of seed (<> Os. 3 per niatind 


ost of pickling 
It oiling after sowing 
U Maund of saltpetre 
Watering with saltpetre solution 
Regular irrigation after application of 
I land-weeding ... 

2 Wheel-hoeings ... 

Heaping 

Threshing and winnowing with machine 
Kent (half year’s) 

Depreciation on implements ... 


saltpetre 


Total cost 


Produce —12 maunds of grain 
and straw 10 man mis 


Total outturn 

JSet profit per acre, about Rs. 11. 


Rs. as. p. 

n 12 0 
0 12 0 
o 0 0 

0 <> u 
0 0 0 
< > 0 0 
0 4 0 

0 4 0 

1 0 0 
2 0 0 
0 8 u 
0 4 0 

6 0 0 
1 8 0 
2 8 0 
2 0 0 
1 2 0 
1 2 0 
3 <) 0 

1 8 0 
0 8 0 


20 8 0 

36 u 0 
1 8 0 


37 8 0 


* Cost of drilling seed with the help of an American wheel hoe (1 tine only 
being used) comes to nearly He. 1 per acre. But with a proper seed-drill the cost 
would come to only about o annas per acre or less. 
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3G6. The points that should he borne in mind in extending 
the cultivation of wheat in any part of India are :— (1) the seed 
should he of the best soft white variety : (2) a rust-resisting 
variety (from the Nagpur Experimental Farm, for instance) should 
be chosen : (3) the soil should be deeply cultivated, as deeper 
cultivation is required for wheat than for rice, barley and oats ; 
(4) saltpetre should be used for top-dressing ; (f>) it should not 
be sown mixed with other crops, and the seed used should be 
unmixed and select, and the thrashing should be as chain as possi¬ 
ble ; (G) sowing should not be done until cold weather fairly sets 
in, barlev and oats being sown earlier in the season ; (7) if there 
is not sufficient moisture at the time, land should be irrigated and 
I hi k hared afterwards before sowing : (b) wheat should be twice 
irrigated, it possible, in wheat districts proper, and the sites chosen 
for wheat land should therefore be close to water ; (it) liarvesting 
should be done after the grain is thoroughly ripe ; (10) grain 
should be stored so that there may be complete protection against 
weevils. Paddy and oats are not so subject to the attack 
of weevils as wheat, and cultivators often find their wheat seed 
completely destroyed by weevils at sowing time, and their sowing 
of wheat seed results always in more or less partial germination. 
(11) Wheat seed should be sown after pickling, to avoid rust, 
insect-pests and damage bv birds. 

3G7. The subject of storing of grains against weevils and 
on pickling will be discussed in the Part devoted to Insect and 
Fungus Pests. 


CHAPTEH XXVII. * 

P»AKLK V (HOKDKKM 11 KXAS'J JCH l M). 

[Occurrence in wild state : Two-rowed, four-rowed and six-rowed Barley ; Com¬ 
position of Indian barley ; Huskless barley : Cultivation : Seed ; Cost ; Barley 
meal ; Barley straw Exhaustion of surface soil.] 

Barley, like wheat, is one of the most ancient of cultivated 
crops, but the two-rowed barley (H. distichum) alone has been 
discovered in the wild state in several parts of Central Asia, 
while wheat has not been so discovered. The six-rowed barley 
(H hexastichum) or bigg, which is the staple of Indian culti¬ 
vation, has not been discovered in the wild state, though this is 
the variety which was cultivated in Europe, Asia and Africa, 
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in very old times. The four-rowed barley (H. vulgare) is the 
staple of* European cultivation now. Probably the tour-rowed and 
six-rowed barleys are derived from the wild two-rowed variety. 
Indian barley is richer in albuminoids than English barlev The 
composition of the former is : 


Starch 

Cellulose 

Oil 

Albuminoid! 

Ash 

Water 


63 per cent 
7 ., 

1 V 

11*5 

3 

12 r, 


>>60. A white huskless barley ba> been grown with success 
at the Cawnpore Experimental Farm and it is worth while 
repeating this experiment. 

>170. <' alt i vat ion ,—Barley is grown to a small extent all 

over India and chiefly in the United Provinces either by 
itself, or mixed with wheat, or gram, or with peas, or lentils. 
The most favourite mixture is harley and gram. Barley and 
wheat as a mixture is not so popular, but barlev as surface feeder 
and wheat as a sub-soil feeder, may be grown together in riel) 
soils. Pape (Brassiea Campestris), mustard (Br. duncea), 

taramani or tiramira (Emeu sativa), and linseed are also grown 
along with barlev. Lighter soil is preferred tor barley than for 
wheat. The land is prepared, and the seed sown a little earlier 

in the season than wheat, unless they are sown together. About 

100 lbs. of seed are used per acre. A little more seed is required 
for barley than for wheat, but 100 lbs. per acre is too liberal an 
allowance. Seed properly stored and protected against weevils 
germinate properly and smaller quantities of such seed are 

sufficient : 00 to 70 lbs. of barley should be ample to sow an 

acre. Barley is a hardier crop than wheat and it does not 

require the same amount of weeding and irrigation, and 
it is not so subject to rust. It can he also grown more 

successfully in different climates than wheat, which does not do 
so well in warm and moist regions as barley does. One hoeing 
with the American (Planet dr.) wheel-hoe and one watering 

with a mixture of 1 maund of saltpetre and 20 maunds 

of water per acre may he applied with great advantage when the 
plants are above 6 inches high. In Bengal no irrigation is 
practised for barley. The harvesting should be done earlier than 
wheat, i.c., before the grains are very ripe. The cut sheaves may 
be made to stand with ears upwards, near the thrashing floor 
and when the grains are quite dry they can be threshed or 
flailed out. 
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l Ploughing >uid cross-ploughing 1 s o 

1 Bakharing and 1 cross-hakharing <> I 2 o 

Seed (60 lbs. i ... ...180 

Pickling the same ... <> 4 o 

Post of sowing in drills ... 1 0 0 

Reaping ... ... 1 so 

Threshing and winnowing . .‘1 o o 

Irrigation, if necessary ... IS 

Manure, 1 md. of saltpetre ... 4 0 

Applying the same with water ... I S 

Kent (halfcharged against this ctop) ... t 8 

Depreciation, &<■ .. •- 0 s 

IS S 0 

Outturn —12 mils, of grain at 2 is. and H> mds. 

of stravv at 1 anna .. ... 25 0 o 

Net profit per acre, about ... ... 6 8 » 


372. To get the adherent glumes out of barley grains husking 
does not answer, frying or parching being necessary. Barley grain, 
parched and mixed with gram, is given to animals as food. 
Barley meal (mttn) prepared after parching, is eaten largely by 
up-country men and is given to animals also. Barley straw is not 
a safe straw to give to horses and cattle, as it is liable to cause 
colic, being bearded and spinev. It may be used for litter with 
great advantage. Bariev leaving little crop-residue and being a 
surface feeder, is a greater exhauster of surface-soil than wheat or 
rice. For this reason this crop should lie either sparingly grown, 
or only the cars should he harvested and the straw ploughed in. 


(TIABTKK XXVIII. 

Oats (avkna sativa). 

[Soils suitable for this crop ; Range of temperature ; Cultivation : Seed ; Harvest¬ 
ing ; Grown for fodder by irrigation, j 

It is a very minor crop in India, especially in Bengal. Like 
wheat and barley,oats may be grown on lands suitable for Aits 
paddy after the Av.s paddy or jute has been harvested. It can be 
also grown well on dnarh lands and low-lying lands which are 
dry by October and November. In fact, oats can be grown on 
all kinds of soil, light and heavy, rocky and calcareous, the best 
result of course being obtained from rich friable loam, somewhat 
lighter than typical wheat land. The range of temperature 
at which oats grow properly is greater than in the case of wheat 
or rice. The range of temperature at which barley will grow well, 
is also very great. 
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574. As soon sis the rains have stopped in September or 
October, the land should be ploughed and cross-ploughed and 
!>ak/tarn/, then harrowed and rolled before drilling. Rotten cow- 
dung, 150 maunds per acre, applied on the land at the time of 
cultivation, and i lnaund or 50 seers of saltpetre top-dressed 
when the seedlings are about b inches high, give the best result. 
50 lbs. of seed (which is lighter than wheat seed) is ample per acre. 
After drilling the seed, a light wooden roller should be passed 
to bury the* seed and give compactness to the soil. Seed should 
be pickled as usual before sowing. One watering at the time of 
applying the saltpetre in solution is necessary. If the crop looks 
vigorous and if the land is not very harsh and dry, no other 
watering will be required. One hand-hoeing and one wheel- 
hoeing with the Planet Jr. American hoe, should be sufficient. 

575. The harvesting of oats requires special care, as it 
should be done when the grains are not f ullv ripe and the straw 
is still somewhat green. Harvested late, the grains shed and 
the straw loses in feeding value. Oat-straw is more nutri¬ 
tious than rice or wheat straw. An acre should yield 20 maunds 
of grain and 50 maunds of straw cultivated as above. 

57t>. Oats are sometimes grown by irrigation to supply green 
fodder, e.//., at the Ilissar Government (kittle Farm, where three 
cuttings of the green fodder are taken, and the fourth cutting left 
to bear a thin crop of grain. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


BhOTTA OK INDIAN CORN (ZEA MAYS). 


(“Area: Origin; American maize ; Indian types; Quality of food; Straw as fod¬ 
der ; Manure ; Soil ; Cultivation ; Outturn : .laimpur maize ; Maize huller.J 


Area .—The area under mai/e in British India is about six 
million acres, of which nearly two million acres are in Bengal. In 
all the districts of the Patna Division, in Monghyr, Bluigalpur. 
Sonthal Parganas, Hazaribugli, Singhbluim and Darjiling, maize 
forms a principal article of diet, among the poor. The districts 
which have each over 10,000 acres under this crop are :— 


Monghyr 
Sara 11 
Bhagalpm 
Hazard Nigh ... 
Champarau ... 
Sonthal Parganas 
Darhhauga ... 


Acres. 
*31,300 
198,10o 
•2f»o,00 • 
188,200 
1 20,oi 0 
107,40 
97,400 
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Acres. 


Muzatiarpur 


... 

63,ICO 

Patna 



... 121,200 

Gaya 



51,700 

Shahabad 

... 


19,00o 

Darjiling 


... 

21,700 

Manblmm 



... 110,30U 

Singhbhurn ... 


... 

30,000 

Palamau 

... 


35,000 

Mai da 



16,000 


378. Classification .—This plant has not been discovered in the 
wild state. In remote antiquity it was not known in the Old World, 
but grown only by the Peruvians and the Mexicans. It has been, 
however, found suitable for nearly every climate and it is now 
grown successfully in the cold lulls of Sikkim and Bhutan as well 
as in the hot and arid soil of Manbhum and Singhbhum. It does 
well in the moist climate of Bengal and in the dry climate of the 
United Provinces, Kajputana and the Punjab. The American 
varieties are the best, but these introduced into India, degenerate 
into the local Indian types in the course of a few generations. 
Improvement on the lines of cultivating the best Indian maizes 
only, seems to be the most practical way of dealing with the 
question. Originally maize must have come from America to 
India, but there are now regular Indian types. The three recog¬ 
nised Indian classes are : (1; large-cobbed dry-grain producing 
class, usually yellow ; (2) the class that produces sweet and large 
green cobs, usually white, for roasting or boiling purposes, and 
(3) the class that gives the best ‘"‘popped corn” (or kitai), which is 
usually a many, but small-cobbed, class. The first is rich in starch 
and the second in glucose. White, yellow, red and black varieties 
are also distinguished, and then there is the further distinction 
between kharif and rahi maize, also between those which take 
only about three months growing and those which take as many as 
six. The stalks of maize being very tough and free from siliceous 
matter, is used in Germany for making high class paper. Bank¬ 
notes are made from maize-stalk pulp. Attempts may be made to 
grow maize largely in the vicinity of Indian paper mills and induce 
the paper manufacturers to use maize stalks. 

379. Cornfloor .—Maize grain, both green and dry, cooked and 
uncooked, is somewhat difficult to digest. But made into meal and 
cooked, it is easily digested. Cornflour is manufactured by first 
steeping the maize in hot water and then grinding it between large 
mill-stones. The pulp is then passed through sieves into huge vats 
where the cornflour settles, the gluten remaining in the sieves. 
Maize diet gives the tendency to accumulate internal fat which is 
injurious to working animals like bullocks and horses. If cattle 
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are ted with maize it should be given mixed with other food, such 
as straw, grass and oil-cake. It should not be used at all in the 
hot weather. Too much maize produces acute indigestion, colic, 
impaction of the rumen, swelled legs. etc. But climate and habit 
have a great deal to do with the question of diet. Bhutia ponies 
and Sonthal coolies are aide to digest maize even outside their 
own native climate. Maize contains more fat and is more Fatten¬ 
ing than other grains if it can be digested. The cobs divested 
of grains are rich in carbonate of potash, containing as much as 
1*702 per cent, /.c., twice as much as is contained in wood, and 
they should, therefore, be stored in the manure pit. The straw i> 
not of much value as fodder (except for elephants), if the cobs 
are allowed to ripen ; but if the cobs are disposed of in the 
green state, maize stalks are as valuable for fodder as juar stalks, 
specially if thev are converted into silage. 

880. Mannrina and dotation. —Maize is an exhausting crop 
and it requires limn/ mannrina or very good soil to produce good 
yield. < arrots are frequently sown in the U. Provinces between 
the lines of rahi maize, while the crop is still standing, especially 
when drought is threatened. The leaves of the carrots are given 
to cattle and the roots are eaten by people. In years of heavy 
rainfall, gram, poppy, mustard or safflower follows maize. But 
wheat or barley is often grown after maize, though it is against 
the principle of rotation of crops to do so. In some parts of the 
Punjab three crops are takmi in succession in the same year from 
the same land. Melon is grown after wheat or barley is off the 
ground in March, and the land is prepared early in duly for the 
maize crop as by then the melon crop is over. Melons as a catch- 
crop are also largely grown in Bengal in seasons of drought, 
immediately after a bad rahi harvest. 

o*l. Soil .—Maize prefers high open and even rough gritty 
-mil. with plenty of humus in it. The hilly regions of the 
Darjeeling district are especially suited for growing high class 
maizes. In Lohardaga, Singhhhtim, Manbhum and in Bihar dis¬ 
tricts also, large crops of maize are obtained specially near home¬ 
stead lands. The damp alluvial low-lands of Bengal are not so 
suited for this crop, if it is intended for grain. But homesteads, 
throughout, Bengal, where no water-logging takes place, are well 
adapted for growing maize for green cobs. Maize may be grown 
either as a lharif or a rahi crop, hut it is not profitable to grow 
it as a raid crop unless there are special facilities for irrigation. 

882. Cultivation .—In May or dune after a good shower of 
rain, land already ploughed up once in the cold weather, should 
be ploughed and cross-ploughed and harrowed, and the seed should 
be dibbled li" to 2" deep iu regular lines of 18 ;/ X 18" at the rate of 
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three to lour seers per acre. When the plants are all well up. one 
hand-weeding should be given. If the soil is found too dry three 
days after sowing and no rain is immediately expected, it is safe to 
irrigate the land once. Early sowing vvith irrigation (if necessary), 
gives much better result than late sowing when no irrigation is 
required owing to the monsoon being in full swing. Heavy rain 
does the greatest harm to maize plants when they are yet of small 
size. No harm is done to maize plants by heavy rains if they 
come after they are 9" to 18" high. If irrigation is easy, it is better 
to sow the seed in April or May after irrigation, or after a good 
shower of rain, as the drought subsequent to a free germination, 
is not so injurious to maize plants which are deep rooted plants, 
and irrigation may be resorted to, if there is prolonged drought. 
After one hand-weeding, two hoeings with the Planet Jr. hoe 
would give the plants a very good start. The use of saltpetre 
would be of further benefit. If the land is known to be poor, 
eowdung or some other general manure applied in the cold weather 
or before sowing would give better results. Continuous rainfall i- 
not helpful to the growth of maize. There should be periods of 
fair weather intervening between heavy showers of rain. Before 
the rains set in, earthing should be done that there may be no 
water-logging at the base of the plants. 

283. Outturn ,—It is more profitable to sell the green cob> 
and use the stalks for fodder than to let the grain ripen. The 
cobs can be picked and sold in June, July and August. If they 
are allowed to mature, harvesting should be done in September or 
when the grains are quite ripe and dry. In Bihar districts sowing- 
takes place in July and harvesting from October to December 
according to variety. Ordinarily 5 to 8 mds. of grain per acre 
is considered a fair yield, but 30 or 40 mds. are sometimo 
obtained. The value of a f> to 8-md. crop is only about Rs. 1( . 
An acre (if ravages of jackals are prevented) may produce 20,000 
green cobs. If these are sold at an average price of 8 cobs 
per pice, the produce of 1 acre may come up to Its. 3f> to 
Rs. 40. In fact, about Rs. 40 were realised in 1<S9N and Rs. 7f> 
in 1901 from the maize crop at the Sibpur Farm, out of ,hth> 
of an acre only, divided into nine equal plots. In 1898 onlv 
3 plots of maize were grown singly, the other 0 plots containing a 
mixture of maize and arahar, or maize and cotton, and the maize 
in these 0 plots did badly, partly on account of late sowing and 
partly on account of the mixture. Maize is a profitable crop to 
grow near large towns, where there is a ready market for the 
green cobs. The precaution of watching the crop day and night, 
not only against jackals but also against crows and other birds, 
squirrels, rats, and in some parts of the country, against pigs. 
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monkeys and porcupines, is most essential. The daunpur variety 
has been found to he the most prolific and yet early. 

384. Hulling .—It is convenient to use a maize-huller 
(Fig. 58) for detaching grains from the cobs. By flailing or 
heating with sticks, the operation is done rather imperfectly. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

UK EAT MILLET (KOKCUi L r M Vl/LGARE). 

f’lassitieation ; Varieties of sorghum vulgare : Sudujaar worth introducing ; ('uni- 
position of grain and straw ; fodder value of the crop : Cultivation for grain and 
fodder : Soil : Drought-resisting property ; Smut ; Poisonous jtmr; Feasibility 
of improvement in Nadia and Marshidabad. ! 

Varieties s*.—This crop, though of minor importance in Bengal, 
is the staple grain-crop of many parts of Southern India. Three 
variet ies of sorghum should he recognized as of special merit : ( 1} 
Sugar Sorghum (Sorghum saccharatumb which yields several 
cutting* of sweet and palatable fodder ; (2) the Gahama or Kartni 
sorghum (Sorghum Hoxhurghi). which yields the heaviest crops of 
fodder, and (3) the Deo-dhan sorghum, the Gholam of Southern 
India (Sorghum vulgare), which yields the best grain, inferior 
only to tiie best wheat for bread-making. The first is also known as 
Sorgho or Lmphe and is grown in America and Africa. Sorghum 
halipense grows wild in India, and the cultivated varieties may 
have originated from this. There are three distinct varieties of 
Sorghum vulgare, a Bhadoi variety, a winter or late variety 7 , and 
a spring variety (called Sia/n juar). In Bengal the Sialn variety 
should he introduced as a catch-crop, as the rice-crop is sometimes 
a failure, and no use i- made of late rain in October and November 
in districts where rice, maize and millet are the principal crops. 

38b. Chemistn /.—The high value possessed by Sorghum 
grain will he evident f rom the following table: — 



Albuminoids. Starch. 

Oil. 

Indian Sorghum 

0 3 7*2 3 ;; 

2 % 

Indian Rice 

7 3 „ 78 3 „ 

(i 

Indian Wheat 

13 5 „ 68*4 „ 

1-2 

Indian Oats 

10*1 „ 560 „ 

2 3 

The following figure 

s show the high value of 

green juar 

fodder compared to turnij: 

is which are greatly prized 

as fodder 

England : 

Green Juar. 

Turnips. 

Water 

8517 

90*43 

Albuminoids ... 

2*55 

1*04 

Starch and fat 

1114 

7*89 

Ash 

W4 

04 


387. To the agricultural population, juar is a more important 
crop than even wheat and rice. It yields a nourishing grain 
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about the same quantity per acre as wheat (900 lbs.) and 
ten times as much in fuel and fodder as the ordinary cereal 
crops. As fodder crops arc at a discount in India, the grow¬ 
ing of superior varieties of juar for food and fodder should 
be encouraged as much as possible. When grain is allowed 
to ripen, the lower half of the juar stalk should be used for 
fuel and the upper half for fodder. But the best fodder is obtained 
from green juar just when the heads are visible, when it is in 
full vigour of growth and not too tall. Cut at this stage, it 
affords a more nutritious fodder than turnips, and a second 
and a third cutting, and sometimes even a fourth, may he also 
obtained it the land is cultivated after each cutting. The second 
cutting is of less nutrient value and weight, and the third cutting 
of still less value, but these are obtained at the dry season when 
there is great scarcity of fodder. The hard lower portion of juar 
stalks can be silaged and converted into fodder. 

388. Juar for fodder should be sown with the help of 
irrigation, if necessary, in May, and sowings should continue 
through June and July, that there may be a succession of fodder 
crops of first, second and third cuttings, from July to March or 
April, a portion of which can he dried and preserved for use from 
April to June. The dry stalks should be stacked and thatched, 
either on high land, or over temporary cattle sheds. About 
280 maunds per acre, /.r.. about 22,000 lbs. is the average* 
weight of the first cutting and the second and third cuttings if 
irrigated, produce as much again, or if loft unirrigated hut culti¬ 
vated in proper season, about 10,000 lbs. more. Dried, tin* fod¬ 
der loses about two-thirds in weight. If the first, cutting is taken 
when the rainy season is still on, and the second cutting when the 
land is still moist, say early in November, and if the land is 
ploughed both times, very fair result can be bad ewn without 
irrigation. 30,000 lbs. to 40,000 lbs. of green fodder will keep a 
yoke ol oxen receiving 00 lbs. per diem, for one year. Anv of 
t he juar that is allowed to run into grain will also afford about 
10,000 lbs. of dry straw per acre, half of which can be used as 
fuel and half as fodder, but this fodder is less valuable than green 
juar (dried). Juar straw is at least as good as rice straw and it 
should be given at the rate of 4 a maund per bullock, of ordinary 
Bengal size, properly chopped tip and mixed with oil-cake and 
water. It 500 lbs. of grain and 10,000 lbs. of straw are obtained 
pm* acre of juar , an acre will support a man and a bullock, the 
man being allowed 40 lbs. of grain per month. 

380. Soil.—Juar is grown both on rich and on poor soil and 
though it does best on deeply cultivated rich loam (like the black 
cotton soil of Southern India), it is a very hardy crop and it stands 
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drought fairly well, though it is not a deep-rooted crop like maize 
and poor soils are usually chosen for growing it. For very dry 
soils, e.?., of Kathiawar, jttar is not a suitable crop, and for such 
Bajra and Kodo are more suitable. Indeed if rich land is chosen 
for this crop the yield of grain is proportionately very small, the 
straw only showing a most luxuriant growth. Low-lying land is 
unsuitable for jttar as water-logging kills it. 

390. Cultivation. — 1 The same sort of cultivation as is recom¬ 
mended for maize should be adopted. The roots are easily spoilt 
bv water-logging, hence ridging or earthing is advisable and water 
accumulating in the field should be let out. In dry climates this 
precaution is unnecessary but interculture here F essential. Ten 
pounds of seed should be used per acre, if it is grown for grain, 
but 80 lbs. acre if it is grown for (odder, sowing being done 
18" X 9" apart in the former case, and 9 ,/ X(j"in the latter. It 
is usually grown mixed with avahar. cotton, etc. But the hot 
result is obtained by growing it singly. 

801. l>is('a*es. —The jttar crop is very much subject to 
fungoid diseases specially if the heads appear in the rainy season. 
Rust, smut and bunt having been all noticed. Insects, birds and 
squirrels also do a great deal of damage. We have seen smut in 
a very exaggerated form in the jttar grown at the Sibpur farm. 
The seed should always be sown pickled with sulphate of copper 
for preventing fungoid diseases. Another means of avoiding smut 
and obtaining a better yield of grain is to do the sowing in July 
instead of in May or June, when the flowering takes place after 
the rains are over. Grown in a damp climate it is impossible to 
avoid diseases in jttar grown for grain, and in such a climate jttar 
for fodder alone should be grown. 

392. J’oisoiious jaar. —It should be noted here, that stunted 
jttar grown when there is deficiency of rainfall, is poisonous to 
cattle, containing an excess of Prussic acid. If irrigation is not 
available jttar should not be sown till June, /.e., the commence¬ 
ment of the monsoon, that the ill-effects of early drought on this crop 
may be avoided. Sowing late in August should not be done 
either, that the ill-effects of late drought may be also avoided. 
Death among cattle from eating stunted and parched up sorghum 
is fairly common in the Punjab. 

893. Extension of rvltivat.ion. —It will not be easy intro¬ 
ducing the cultivation of jnar where people do not know this 
crop, but where jnar is grown by a few cultivators, as in parts 
of Nadia and Murshidabad, the cultivation can be extended and 
the superior Matichur jttar of the (/. P. introduced. The introduc¬ 
tion of jttar fodder is not attended with such difficulty, as cattl 
are less conservative than men in their choice of food. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


Marta or Ragi (Elkekink (\>kacana) -and uthkk 
lesser Millets. 


{Valueoi the Mama crop ; Yield ; Cultivation : Chemical Composition ; Leverage , 
Area; Chama ; Slnjaui ; (iondV : Jm\o : Mmjhn or Kuthi ; Kaon or Slujal . 
Sir)a : Jiajra ; kodo.\ 


Mama is more commonly grown in Bengal than sorghum, 
though its yield is rather poor, the average being about 8 maunds 
ner acre. In some parts of Madras it produces over 2.000 lbs. 
per acre in the red soils, with irrigation. At the summit of 
each stem are lour cruciform digitate spikes lull of grain. This 
grain is supposed never to be attacked by insects and to keep for 
any length of time. There is some advantage therefore in grow¬ 
ing this*grain for storing it. against years of famine whenever 
that, may happen. The straw is said to decrease the flow of milk. 
4,000 lbs. of straw per acre is obtained in some irrigated soils in 
the Madras Presidency. 

Cvll/rutioii. —Immediately after wheat or some other 
rabi crop is harvested, the land is prepared m the same manner 
as it is prepared for Aim paddy. The seed (7 to 10 lbs. per acre I 
is sown hi oa(least, and a log of wood or roller is passed over the 
land to cover the seed. When the plants are 2 or H inches high, 
harrowing is done, and vacant spots are tilled in by plants taken 
out from those spots whore they are too thick. In the Punjab, 
in Mysore and in parts of Bihar the seed is sown in seed-beds and 
afterwards transplanted. This is a better system. The harvest¬ 
ing is done in September. />., about three months after sowing. 
It Is a difficult crop to harvest as the ears ripen very irregularly. 
The expense of cultivation nearly always comes up to the value 
of the crop. The proportion between the quantity of seed sown 
and the outturn of grain is about 1: 40. 1 he straw is more 

nutritious than rice-straw, though it is said to decrease the How 
of milk. The quantity ol straw ordinarily obtained per acre is less 
than 1,000 lbs. The grain contains very little busk, only about 
a per cent. The chemical composition of the husked grain is 
<»ivop below: — 


W ater 

Albuminoids 

Starch 

Oil 

Fibre 

Ash 

Nutrient latio 
value 


13 "1 % 

7 * „ 

73*2 „ 


15 
2*5 
2 3 

111 

84 




5 ) 



mahta ok kagi. 


oiM». 1 he grain is somewhat indigestible and is eaten only 
t»v the poor elapses. 1 ho hill tribes of Bengal make a beverage 
out ot this grain which is imbibed even by the upper classes of 

Ihe area under this millet in British India is estimated 
M over i\ million acres, oi‘ which nearly 1 million acres are 
in Bengal. The crop is grown in the districts of Bihar, Olihota 
Nagpur Division and in Darjiling. 

o ( J£. (it her milled *.—With regard to the other less important, 

cereals, a table may be given summarising the principal facts 
regarding their cultivation : 

Tim«* Quantity Time <>f Outturn 

of Miwn pur liai vest- of KK'Iahks 

-owing. acre. ing. grain. 

February | lOlbs. May WH) lbs. Grown sometimes by 

k March | or of grain j irrigation. Digest! - 

or 1 Octohi-r ! lOOOlbs.j trie and cooked like 

August. | of straw. rice; giown also for 

fodder only, in the 
1’u lijab. Seed shed 
easily. Paramatnta 
made out of it is 
delicious. 

October 400 ibs. Hough jungle land 
of grain is chosen. Consi 
-r SCO lbs. dered a poor grain, 
of straw. No manuring or irri¬ 
gation needed. Good 
fodder. 

Oetr. k o(Hi+l(Ki(i Pry and sandy locale 
No\r. lbs. ties chosen. A su 

perior winter variety 
called JLaio is bar 
vested Mith winter 
rice. 


P. Psilopode 

End of 

•Jibs. Octolu 

600 lbs. Grain busked like 

urn, Mntjhri 
or Kuiki. 

.J une. 


(grain) paddy and eaten like 

boiled rice. 

I 

P Italicum, 

June and 

J lbs. Oetr. & 

1 

ICO) Dry, sandy soil. 

— Kao ft and 

Shyahntja. 

July. 

Novr. 

1 lbs. 

Pennisi t u in 


6 to 10 lbs. Oetr. k 

KOO to Tit () Poor, free, dry, san- 
4 UUOlbs. dy soil. Village re¬ 

typhoideuin or 

End of 

Novr. 

spiked millet 
( bnjra ). 

July. 


fuse sometimes used 
asmanuie. No irri- 


gat ion required; 
Considered poor 
food & poorer fod¬ 
der. Pollen grain 
washed away if sow* 
ing is done earlier. 


P. Fi •innen- End o 
taceum or .June. 
shi/aimt. 


o. P. miliare .June & 10 lbs. 

.July. 


1. Pamcum mi 
liacemn,--com¬ 
mon millet or 
(fittint. 
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Time i 

sowiner. \ 

i 

Quantity 
sown per 

aero. 

Time of 
harvest¬ 
ing. 

Outturn 

of 

j gmin. 

1 

It KM AUKS. 

7. Pas pain m 
Scrohiculntnm 

or hoilo. 

| End of 
June. 

2 lbs. 

(letober 

BOO lbs. 

J u n u 1 e land and 
roujfh rocky soil 
chosen. No manur¬ 
ing or irrigation 
done. Straw is poi¬ 
sonous, especia Hy for 
horses. Urain has 
intoxicating pro 

I'crty. 


rHAITKH XXXII. 

BI TK-WHKAT (POLYGON!) HI PH A ( iv P V ItI M ). 

Thoi oh not n graminaceous crop, buck-wheat is classed among 
cereals, as bread is made out of the flour from this grain. Its 
straw is more nutritious than cereal straw. It is grown in the 
Darjiling hills, whore it is called I'h/t/xir, also in Bihar and in 
the Central Provinces, where it is known as Rdjifir. It is sown 
at the end of dune on roughly prepared land at the rate of 50 lbs. 
per acre when broadcasted or 12 to 2f> lbs. when drilled. Harvest¬ 
ing is done in October. The seed sheds easily when it is ripe and 
it is therefore necessary to get on with the harvesting operation 
early. Harvested early, the straw also is more nutritious. Tin* green 
leaves are cooked and eaten as sde. 1200 lbs. of grain mav be 
taken as the average produce per acre on suitable soils. Clay soil 
is not suitable for this crop, and it is very curious, it grows best on 
poor granitic* soils and it is scarcely ever manured. The grain of 
buck-wheat is very nourishing. A bushel of buck-wheat weighs 
about ,50 lbs. and a bushel of oats about 40 lbs. One bushel of 
buck-wheat is considered equal to two of oats in feeding value. 
8 lbs. of buck-wheat flour is equal to 12 lbs. of barley meal. For 
feeding liens, buck-wheat is specially appropriate, as it induces 
them to lay eggs earlier. Another advantage of growing buck¬ 
wheat consists in the fact of its getting ready in 10 weeks after 
sowing, and it is therefore a splendid catch-crop. Its suitability 
for growing on poor soils is further enhanced by the fact of its 
being able to stand greater extremes of cold and heat than most 
crops. Hence it is suitable for growing both in the Darjiling hills 
and in the archsen soils of the Chhota Nagpur Division which are poor 
even in lime. It is killed by frost, but it can stand a temperature 
of 105° to 110° F. It should be introduced as a catch-crop 
for utilising rain out of season. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Pulses. 

[Acreage under gram and pulse crops generally; export; the principal pulse-crops; 

recuperative effect of growing pulse-crops ; leguminous weeds, indicative of 

rich soil ; best weeds for pasture land ; At aha r, Maghi and Ghaitali ; gram ; 

Ault hi or Madras gram ; Popat -bean or Yal- ; 6V//-bean ; Khesari ; Musvri ; 

Bhringi ; ! T nl : Mdxh-halai ; Mung ; French-beans ; country peas ; English 

peas ; Barhnti and Ghangra ; cluster-beans; cost ; mixtures ; best soils.] 

Next to cereals, pulses occupy the most important place as 
food-grains, though oil-seeds and jute occupy more land in Bengal. 
The only pulse-crop for which separate statistics are obtainable is 
the gram, under which there are more than 11 million acres in 
British India, including over one million acres in Bengal. The 
districts of Bengal specially suited for the gram crop are, Gaya, 
Monghyr, Bhagalpur, Patna, Murshidabad, Nadia, Shahabad, 
Darbhanga, Santhal Parganas, Hazaribagh and Palamau. The 
other pulses are included in Government returns under “other 
grains and pulse," of which there are nearly 30 million acres in 
India, including about 5A million acres in Bengal. It has been 
estimated that the total area under pulse-crops in India is about 
18,000,000 acres, /.c., about lf>,000,000 acres more than the area 
occupied by wheat. The export of gram, which is fairly constant, 
amounts to only about 315,000 cwt. valued at about 10 lakhs of 
rupees, and of other pulses put together about 332,000 cwt. valued 
at 18 lakhs of rupees. The principal pulses of India are accord¬ 
ing to their relative importance :— 

(1) Cajanus indicus, pigeon-pea, ihti, titer or arahar. 

(2) (Jicer arietinum, chicken-pea, gram, chhold or che/td. 

(3) Dolichos biHorous, the horse-gram, Kurthi-kalai or 

Knit hi - 

(4) Pisum arvense, field-pea, desi matar . 

(5) P. Sativum, European and American pea, Bilati matar. 

((>) Dolichos lablab vulgare, Indian bean, Shim , popat , ral. 

(7) Glycine hispida, the Soy-bean, bhdt or Gari-kaldi . 

(8) Lathy rus Sativus, Khe sari , fur or teicra. 

(ft) Ervum Lens Esculenta, the lentil, musuri . 

(10) Phaseolus aconitifolius, moth , mot hi or bhringi. 

(11) P. Mungo, var. glabar, green gram, mung or mug. 

(12) P. Mungo, var. radiatus, Mdsh-kaldi or Urd. 

(13) P. Vulgaris, Kidney-bean, French-bean, or haricot, 

(14) Vigna Catiang, Cowgram, barbati and ghangra. 

(15) Cyamopsis psoralioides or cluster-beans, urharid shim , 

gamhar simmi ; or Bilati sim. 

M, HA 


15 
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401. The general recuperative effect of pulse-crops on soils 
should be remembered. Lime and ashes are the best manure for 
pulse crops, and cowdung and other organic manures, the worst. 
Land full of leguminous weeds should be considered rich land. 
The commonest leguminous weeds of Sibpur, which are also 
excellent fodder for milch cattle, are Putjrd matar (Pisiun 
quadratum), Chund Jcaldi or Ankra (Vicia sativa) and CJumd 
mvsuri or Ankri (Vicia hirsuta). The following table sum¬ 
marises the principal facts regarding the cultivation of pulse- 
crops :— 


Name 

of 

crop. 

Time 

of 

.sowing. 

Quantity 
sown 
per acre. 

1 . ( 1 ) 

May, 

5 to 10 

Arahar 

End of 

lbs. 

Maghy 

June 


&(*) . 

(O. P.), 


Chaitali. 

up to 
July 

(Madras). 


. Gram. 

End of 

15 to 50 


October. 

! 

I 

lbs. 

(Cabul 

gram 

75 lbs.) 


Time 

of 

harvesting. 


(1) Jan¬ 
uary. 

(2) April. 


February 
to mid¬ 
dle of 
March. 


i 



Quantity ! 

harvested ! Khmakks. 

per acre, j 


400 to 8(H) 
lbs. (up 

to 1200 
lbs. in 
up-coun 
try.) 


Often sown mixed with a 
millet, etc. Not suitable for 
sandy soil or land subject 
to inundation, lied clay 
loam best. Stands drought 
well. Chaituli nrahnr is 
bolder and keeps better. 
U. P and Behai 1 seeds 
give better result in Lower 
Bengal than local seed. 
Best crop to grow from 
time to time for reno¬ 
vating soil. No irrigation 
necessary. 


200 to 400 
lbs. (up 
to 1000 
lbs. in I 
up-coun¬ 
try), also 
KMX) lbs. 
of straw 
which is 
excellent 
fodder. 


Gram requires no irrigation 
either, but there should be 
sufficient moisture in the 
soil at. sowing time and 
the land should be kept 
properly open for reception 
of nocturnal dews. Tf rains 
cease early, sowing can be 
done in September, but this 
is risky in Lower Bengal. 
Cotton, wheat,, linseed bar 
ley or rape is often sown 
with gram. Does best on 
the clay-loam which is not 
too damp. Heavy rain or 
irrigation spoils this crop. 
Heads should be nipped off, 
or sheep let loose for a 
(lay or for a shorter time. 
Soils containing a good 
deal of lime are specially 
adapted for gram. The Ca- 
bul grain grown at Sibpur 
Farm is the best variety 
to grow. 
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N amu 

Time 

Quantity Time 

Quantity 

of i 

of 

sown per of 

harvested 

crop. ; 

sowing. 

acre. harvesting. 

per acre. 

i 

3. Kidthi, ■ 

; October 

20 lbs., if Fe b r u a- 

300 lbs. of 

Madras 

or Nov¬ 

for grain, 1 ry, if for 

grain or 

gram. 

ember, if 

25lbs., if grain ; if 

5 tons of 

jfor grain, j 

for fod- forfodder, 

green 


If for fod¬ 

der. (1) Aug¬ 

fodder, 


der, may 

ust or 

per crop. 


1 be sown i 

Septr., 



in dry re- 

(2) Octr. 



I gions in 

i or Novr. 



1 (1) June, 

j and (3) 



1(2) Aug¬ 

January. 



ust, and 

If t h i s 



(3) Nov- ( 

3rd crop 

| 


e m be r , 

i s seed¬ 

1 


t, h r e e 

ed t h e 



times on 

grain is 



the same 

harvest¬ 



field. 

ed i n 
Febry. 

| 

4. J J oj)a( 

July. 

5 to S lbs. Jany. and 

250 lbs. to 

or Val. 


Febry. 

400 lbs. 


5, Soy- Beginning 30 lbs. End of 400 to 
bean (Ga- of Nov March, 500 lbs. 

ri kalai). ember. 


f>. Khesarij October. 12 to March, j 800 lbs. 

16 lbs. i -T 400 lbs. 

of straw. 


f J EM AHKS. 


Stands drought well. Is 
the staple horse-gram of 
S. India. Considered the 
best cleaning crop, like 
Am paddy. No falling 
off of yield is noticed if 
3 crops are taken in Suc¬ 
cession. Light dry soil is 
preferred. The gr ain being 
very hard should be given 
boiled to cattle and broken 
and wetted with water , to 
horses. 


This is a staple ihU crop of 
the C. P. and W India. 
The pods resemble shim but 
they aie inferior to Bengal 
shim as table-vegetable, 
though the seed inside the 
legumes is quite as good 
to taste as haricot beans. 

This contains 40®, of albu¬ 
minoids. Prof. Kinch of 
Cirencester drew the notice 
of the Government of India 
to the fact. Grows abun¬ 
dantly in the Manipur and 
Naga bills. It is the richest 
pulse crop of China and 
Japan. Experiments are 
being conducted with a view 
to introducing this pulse in 
several districts of India. 

Usually sown when winter 
paddy is grow ing. In the 
Rarh, gram, teora or khesa- 
ri, linseed, and sometimes 
mash-kalai, are sown toge¬ 
ther broadcast, in October, 
in wet rice land without any 
preparation. K h e s a r i 
actually does better sown 
in this way. Gram and 
linseed fruit more profusely 
though the plants become 
shorter under this treat¬ 
ment. 
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Name 

of 

crop. 

Time 

of 

sowing. 

Quantity 
sown per 
acre. 

Time | Outturn 
of per 

tin rvesting. j acre. 

Musuri 

Octobe r 
to Dec¬ 
ember. 

12 lbs. 

j 

February, *450 t o 
& March.: 750 lbs. 

and same 
( quantity 
; of straw. 

. Bhringi 

E n d of 

X lbs. ... 

E n d of i 200 lbs. k 


June. 


Septr. 800 lbs. of 

straw. 


0. Urd or Juno 
Birlii or 

Katk i ;i- 
Kalai. I 


S lbs. Septr. ... 300 lbs. & 
S00 lbs of 
straw. I 

| , 1 


I 


Remarks. 


Better land than khesari is 
chosen for this crop, and 
more ploughing is necessary 
for this than for kalai. 


Rough, sandy or gritty soil is 
usually chosen. Usually 
grown along with Juar as 
fodder crop, in some of the 
upper districts of Bengal. 
Harvested before juar. 

Grown with Juar or A us 
paddy, or separately. The 
cultivation of those pulses 
which grow in the rainy 
season should be extended. 
These should be sown in 
ridges and the ridging 
plough is therefore invalu¬ 
able if Kurthi, Bhringi, Po- 
pat, Arliaria shim and Urd 
are grown. 


10 Mash* 
Kalai. 


Sep tern- j 
her ini 
1 o w e r I 
districts; 
Pith July j 
t o 15th ’ 
Align st 
in Son- 
thal Par 


I g a n a s 
; a n d 
i o t li e r 
i hilly and 
i dry dis- 
I tricts. 


lbs. 


(1) .fany. 30(1 lbs. to 

(2) Nov. 000 lbs. k 

400 lbs. to 
S00 lbs.of 
straw. 


11. Mug 
or Mung. 


June (in 
high and 
d r v lo¬ 
calities), 
Octobe r ; 
(in lower i 
districts).) 


5 


to 8 lbs. Septr. or 
Oct.r. (in 
I big h k 
, dry loea- 
,, 1 i t i es), 

Febr u a- 
[ r y (in 
I lower dis- 
I tricts). 


200 lbs.to 
500 lbs. 
and about, 
the same 
quantity 
of straw. 


I 


i 


Grown largely on Am «lands 
and dvarh tracts. This is 
the staple kalai of the cul¬ 
tivator. 


Red loamy soil or dry and 
sandy soils are chosen for 
this crop. Tn the U. P. and 
the C. P. mung is sown in 
dry and sandy soil at the 
commencement of the rainy 
season. This practice can 
be adopted in high and dry 
and rocky soils of Sonthal 
Parganas, Birbhum, Man- 
bhum, etc., where mung and 
kahii can be sown with 
iuar. The sowing should 
be done in ridges if done 
in Juno or July 
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Name 

Time 

Quantity 

Time 

Outturn 


of 

of 

sown per 

of 

per 

1! KM ARKS. 

crop. 

sowing. 

: 

acre. 

harvesting. 

acre. 


11. 

French - 
beans 

Oet.r.. 
Novi*, ife 
Deer. 

20 lbs. 

Decem¬ 
ber to 
March. 

1600 lbs. 

to 2000 
of green 
vege- 
: tables. 

i 

This is a fairly profitable 
crop to glow near large 
towns where there is a Eu¬ 
ropean population. Clay 
soil is better than sandy 
soil for beans. 

1*2. 

Beginning 

10 lbs., i 

f March 

250 lbs. 

Country peas are grown on 

< 'ou n try 
peas. 

1 

of Novr. 

for grain 
20 lbs., il 
for 

fodder. 

<fc 

F April. 

or 

8000 lbs. 
of 

gieen 

fodder. 

(hark land after water goes 
down, and in low-lying 
clay rice-fields, after rice 
harvest. 

18. 1 
English ; 
peas. 

1 

1 

i 

Novr. & 

1 Deer. 

15 lbs. 

1 

Decern- ; 
her to j 
March, i 

1200 lbs. 
to 

2000 lbs. 
of green 
vege 
tables. 

European or American peas 
are the best to grow near 
large towns, as table-vege¬ 
tables. Rich clay soil is 
better than sandy soil for 
English or American peas. 
Only about 20 or 80 Rupees 

14. | 

Vigna ! 
eatiang ! 
(tender | 
legumed) j 
harbati i 
or harsh i 
legumed 
(jhaufjra. 

April it 
Mav, or 
(>etr. it 
Novr. 

12 lbs. 

A u gust 
or 

March. 

50 mds, 
(legumed 
harbati) 
or 

10 mds. 
of (i<it of 
(fhamjra. 

per acre can he expected 
by grow ing beans or peas, 
even as English vegetables, 
of which Rs. 15 will go out 
in expense. French-beans 
arc more profitable than 
peas. Imported seed is 
better than even “Olonda” 
or “Patnai” or “ Kabli ” 


pea seed. European peas 
and beans are benefited by 
light irrigation. Ashes and 
phosphatic manures are 
the best manures to use. 
Beans are benefited by or¬ 
ganic manures (cowdung, 
etc.) when used sparingly 
on land which is rough and 
open. 


15. 

April & 

10 lbs. 

1 August 100 to 

Cluster- 

May, or 

j 

| or 200 mds. 

beans, or 

Septr. & 


Februaiy. of green 

Cyamop- < letober. 
sis psora- 
lioides, 
irttmhnr 
or Uarar 
simmi, 

Bitot i 
sim, or 

Arharia 
sim . i 

i . 

| 

fodder 

i or 

40 to 50 
mds. 
of green 
; legumes, 

l ; 

j | 


Glows in parts of Orissa, 
Chota-Nagpur, Sonthal Par- 
ganas, liehar and Gujarat. 
It is worth cultivating 
largely, as it is a fertilizer 
of soils, it yields a nourish¬ 
ing little legume which is 
relished by man, and a 
fodder highly useful for 
cattle. 
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402. The expense of growing leguminous crops generally 
is very little, Rs. 5 per acre for the country pulses and Rs. 15 to 
Rs. 20 for European peas and beans. 

403. Green fodder. —Kalai,country peas, arharia sim, bhringi, 
and khesari plants are sometimes grown only as green fodder for 
cattle. Sometimes two or more of the following crops, viz., rape, 
musuri, country peas, khesari, wheat, svcti-sorsc, barley, gram and 
linseed are sown mixed together. Rape ripens first, then svcti- 
sorsc, then ordinary mustard, then musuri, then linseed, then matar. 
then khesari, wheat, barley, and gram. Barbati is of two varieties. 
The one with soft skinned legumes and short bushy creepers is 
eaten as a table-vegetable in the green state ; the other with harsh 
skin and larger plants is grown for dal. It is a highly fertilizing 
crop, and is largely grown bv European colonists as a preparatory 
crop for sugar-cane. 

404. In the U. P. and in Behar where land is lighter and 
generally richer in lime than in Lower Bengal, pulse-crops give 
heavier yield. In the deltaic portion of Bengal pulse-crops do 
not grow well, an excess of ordinary salt in the soil being very 
injurious to these crops. Well-drained land annually renovated' 
with silt produces the best pulse crops in Lower Bengal. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Oil-seeds. 

[The principal nil-seed crops : the minor oil-seeds ; acreage ; export trade in oil¬ 
seeds and oils : the former trade to be deprecated. Sunflower, cashew-nut, 
Pittaraj. Nitu. Drying and non-drying oils.] 

The principal oil-seed crops of India are, Brassica (rape, colza, 
and mustard), Linmn usita-tissimum, Sesamum indicum, Eruca 
sativa (taramani), Garthamus tinctorius, Guizotia abyssinica, Rioinus 
communis, Papaver somniferum, Arachis hypogcea and Gossypium 
(cotton). 

406. Minor oil-seeds. —Besides the oil-seeds which are in 
common use, for which separate chapters are provided in this book, 
there are some minor oil-seeds, which are used in some parts of 
the country for extraction of oil. These are Uelmuthus annum 
or sunflower, Anacardium Occident ale or cashew-nut (Hijli-badam), 
Semicarpus anacardium or marking-nut, Amoora rohituka , Raynaor 
Pittaraj, Melt a Azadirachta or margosa (Nim), Galedvpa indica 
or Pongamia glabra (Kenja or Karanja), Argemone mexicana 
Sialkanta), Calophyllum inophgllum (Punang), SchUiclwra trijuga 
(Kusum), and Buchanania latifolia (Ohironji, the seed of Piyal 
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tree). The oil of Cocos nucifera (cocoanut) and of Bassia latifolia 
(Mahua) are in more common use and separate chapters will be 
provided for these. 

407. Acreage —The recognized oil-seed crops of British India 
occupy an area of about 14^ million acres, of which the Province 
ot Bengal furnishes nearly 4 million acres. Next to cereals, oil¬ 
seed crops occupy the largest area in Bengal. According to the 
extent of cultivation of these crops the different districts of Bengal, 
including Eastern Bengal and Assam, come in the following 
order :— 

1st, Myinensiugh ... 

2nd, Sonthal Paiganas 
3rd, Darbbanga ... 

4tli, Daya 
5th, Rungpur 
6th, Pnrnea 
7th, Pubna 
8th, Dacca 
9th, Nadia 
10th, Dinajpur 
lltli, Sylliet 
12th, Hazaribagh ... 

13th, Jeasore 

The different Divisions of the Province 
ing order : — 

1st, Chota Nagpur Division 
2nd, Patna 
3rd, B hagai pur 
4th, Presidency 
5 th, Kurd wan 
6th, Orissa 

The total area under oil-seed crops in British India in 
1903-04 was estimated at 14,545,766 acres, of which Bengal 
accounted for 3,827,000 acres, and Assam, 334,777 acres. 

408. Sods. —The above figures lead one to infer, that oil¬ 
seed crops are benefited by annual deposit of silt or by plenty of 
mineral (Phosphates, lime, etc.) than by organic manures. Indeed, 
the value of Phosphatic manures for oil-seed crops has been 
proved by many experiments. 

409. Trade .—The enormous export trade in oil-seeds is 
a great loss to the country, and it is highly advisable to organise a 
system of pressing the oil in this country, exporting only the oil 
and retaining the cake for use as animal food or manure in the 
country. The export of oils from India is a little over 8 million 
gallons per annum, valued at about one erore of rupees. Of this 
quantity three-fourths consist of castor-oil, which is highly valued 
for lubricating, soap-making and other purposes, in Europe. One 


.. 462,300 acres. 

.. 230,300 „ 

,. 229,400 „ 

.. 210,500 „ 

. 178,700 „ 

,. 173,900 „ 

. 148.200 „ 

,. 146,300 „ 

,. 140,500 „ 

- 130,200 „ 

.. 110,600 „ 

. 108,520 „ 

. 103,500 „ 

1 stand in the follow- 
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and-a-half million gallons of cocoanut oil valued at 16 lakhs of 
rupees, is the oil of next importance which is exported. Against 
this, there are about 20 million cvvt. of oil-seeds, valued at over 12 
crores of rupees which are annually exported from India. The 
question of fertility of Indian soils is intimately blended with 
that of the export of oil-seeds and bones. To England goes most 
of the linseed. America also buys a good deal. The other oil¬ 
seeds go chiefly to the (Continent. Ten million ewt. of linseed, 
5 million cwt. of rapeseed, nearly 3 million ewt. of ///, over 
1 million cwt. of earthnuts and about 1 million cwt. of castor- 
seed are exported to Europe and America. 

410. Jlelianthvs annual {sunflower). — Sunflower oil is also 
used in Europe as a substitute for olive and almond oil for culinary 
and table uses and it is largely used in Russia. For candle and 
soup-making it is superior to most oils. Sunflower seed and oil¬ 
cake are a valuable food for cattle. Poultry, pigeons and rabbits are 
specially fond of the seed. Experiments conducted in India have 
shown that it is a costly crop to grow. The leaves and stalks are 
eaten by cattle and they make a fairly good manure. The stalks 
may be also used as fuel and the ashes employed as a potash 
manure. As a garden plant only, yielding seeds which are useful 
for feeding home poultry, its propagation can be encouraged but 
not as a regular oil-seed crop. 

411. Anarardium occidentals (easlieic-nnt or Iti/li hadam ).— 
Originally a native of South America, this tree has established 
itself in the coast forests of India, —in the Contai sub-division of 
Midnapore, in Orissa, in Chittagong and in Madras. A weak 
solution of the gum of this plant which is very slightly soluble 
in water may be used as a preventive against the attack of insects. 
To this may be added a little asafoetida and a little aloe to make 
it more effective. The juice issuing from the bark is used as an 
indelible marking ink like hhela -nut juice. The bark is used 
for tanning. The ripe fruit is eaten. The pericarp of the 
seed which is partly outside the fruit, contains an acrid oil, black 
in colour, which is a good preventive against white ants and 
which is used for tanning or colouring boats and fishing lines 
and fishing nets, like the mesocarp of the gah fruit. The kernels 
of the seed are delicious eating, and about 40 per cent, of an oil 
which is equal to almond oil and superior to olive oil obtained 
from the kernels. 

412. Amoora rohituka (Pittaraj or ragnd ).—The oil from 
the seed of this tree is used in some parts of Northern and 
Eastern Bengal as a lamp oil. The seeds are fried and bruised, 
then boiled with water, when the oil floats on the top. The 
timber is good but little used. 
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413. Nim .seed being very common, the value of' nim oil 
as an antiseptic and anthelmintic veterinary medicine, and of 
nim oil-cake as a fertiliser containing 5 to per cent of N and 
about li of P 2 0 £ , should be here mentioned. The oil can be 
painted on young cocoanut and other trees to protect, them 
against insect pests. Nim bark is nearly as effective in the 
treatment of intermittent fever as cinchona or arsenic. In a 
district where nim trees are plentiful the crushing of the 
nim seed for oil and oil-cake may be taken up as a secon¬ 
dary mill industry in connection with a cotton-ginning and 
cotton-seed-crushing establishment, for instance. The propaga¬ 
tion of Bassia latifolia, B. Butyracea, and nim, as a secondary 
industry, may be also undertaken bv the Forest Department. 
Dried mm leaves may be used for storing grains safe from iceerih. 

414. The Jcenja oil and sidlWmtd oil, as lamp-oils, need be 
only mentioned here as being actually in use. In Orissa the 
cultivator who possesses twenty Galedupa (Kenja) trees, considers 
himself quite independent in the matter of lamp-oil. Hidlkantd 
oil is used chiefly among the Sonthals of Rajmehal. Punang 
seed which is globular and large (about an inch in diameter; 
contains a large proportion of oil which is used by Uriyas for 
burning. The seeds of schleicliera trijuga or kusum contains 
a valuable oil which is used for making Maccasar oils and for soap- 
making. Chiron ji seed which is full of a rich oil is used lor making 
sweetmeats but not for extraction of oil. 

4 If), hm/fiui and non-dr/jino oils. —The principal drying oils 
are obtained from the following plants :— 


.1 uglans regia (walnut, divot) which yields 50 of nil 
Carthamus tinctorius (safflower, kusum) 

which yields about ... 25 „ 

(fuizotia abyssinica (niger seed, sorqvja) 23 „ to 27 l/ ' 
Limini usita-tissimum (linseed, masind) ... 28 „ 

Papaver soniniferuui (poppy, postddand) ... 33,, to 47 ,, 

Amoora rohituka (pittaraj). 

Argemone mexicana (Mexican prickly poppy, Shidlkdntd). 


41b. The principal non-drying oils 
following plants :— 


are obtained from the 


Brassica jnncea (rdi) 

Br. napus (lutni) 

Br. cam pest ris (var. savsen) 
Br. campestria (var. tana) 
Bicinus communis 
Buchanania latifolia (chironji) 
Cocos nucifera (cocoanut.) 
Sesainum indicum (til) 

Kruca sativa (t&rftmani) 


21 to 28. of nil 

32 to 40,, „ 

33 „ „ 

33 „ „ 

37 ,, 

25 to 40 „ 

52 to 57 „ , 

45% „ „ 

12 to 25 
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01 ea cuspidata (olive, zaituix) ... 11*2 of oil, 

Raphanus sativua (radish) 

Baasia latifolia (mahua) ... 27 to 37,, „ 

Helianthns animus ... 27 „ „ 

417. The commonest drying oil used for paints and varnishes 
is the linseed-oil. Boiled linseed oil dries up quicker and helps 
the paint to stick faster to the substance painted, hence about 
one-fourth of the boiled oil is added to three-fourths of the un¬ 
boiled oil when it is used for paint and varnish. As an aperient 
medicine the unboiled oil is used. 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

Mustard and Bare. 

[Botanical classification: mustard, colza, rape, v/ti sarxou, four-rowed surxo>/ y 
Kalimpong mustard, China cabbage, 1 lie black and white mustards of 
Europe: Distinguishing features of mustard or Jlai, Tori or rape and 
Sarxoti or colza ; Chittagong mustard ; Nepalese mustard : Eruca sativa ; 
cultivation ; acreage.] 

Botanical classification .—The Bengal mustards have been 
studied closely by I)r. Brain, and according to him there are 
throe distinct typos of mustard, which may he distinguished 
thus 

1 st .—Indian mustard or Rai, the Sinapis ramosa of Roxburgh 
and Brassica duncea of Hooker and Thomson. 

2nd. Indian Colza or Sarson, the swet-nii of Central Bengal, 
very tall, grown all over Bengal except Chittagong, plants resem¬ 
bling turnip or swede, the Sinapis glauca of Roxburgh, and 
Brassica eampestris, sub-species pennina^ variety cjlanca of Hooker 
and Thomson. 

3rd. -Indian Rape or Tori, the Sorshe of Central Bengal, 
the Sinapis diehotoma of Roxburgh, and Brassica eampestris, sub¬ 
species napus , variety diehotoma of Hooker and Thomson. 

419. Besides these staple varieties, there are some others 
also cultivated in some parts of Bengal, c.q. (1) Brassica trilo- 
cularis (Ulti Sarson), which is unlike ordinary Sarson only in 
having pendent pods ; (2) Brassica quadrivalvis which is a variety 
of Sarson which has four rows of seed instead of two ; (3) Brassica 
rugosa, Prain, or the Kalimpong rai ; (4) Brassica rtigosa, var. 
Cuneifolia, Prain, grown by Cacharis and Rajbansis throughout 
Upper Bengal and Assam ; (5) Brassica Chinensis or China Cabbage 
may be also regarded as a mustard. Indeed Turnip, Cabbage and 
Cauliflower are botanically closely allied to mustard, all of which 
are included under the genus Brassica of Linnaeus. 
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420. The black and white mustards (Brassica nigra and 
alba) of Europe are not grown in Bengal. It is from these that 
the mustard of European condiment and hospital poultices are 
obtained. The oil of these mustards, though very useful medi¬ 
cinally as a very strong antiseptic, is not so suitable for food as the 
oil of Indian mustards, though the meal of European mustards is 
a better condiment. 

421. Ha/. —First. Rai, Labi, Li, or Uaichi-rai is grown in 
all the Divisions of Bengal, except Ohhota Nagpur, where it is 
practically unknown, except in Singhbhum. It is easily recognized 
by having none of its leaves stem-clasping, and after reaping, its 
seeds, which are brown, can be readilv distinguished from those ot 
'fori or Indian rape, by their small size, and their being dis¬ 
tinctly reddish brown all over. From S’arson which has white 
seeds, or, as occasionally happens, brown seeds, it is easily 
distinguished. S'arson seeds are always considerably, often 
very much, larger, and even when brown, have the seed-coat 
smooth. There are three sub-races of /wo, a tall late kind and 
two shorter earlier kinds, one of these latter roughing with bristly" 
hairs, the other smooth with darker coloured stems. The taller 
sub-race is quite absent, from Clihota Nagpur and from Tippera 
and Chittagong. The shorter sub-races are quite absent from 
Orissa and are absent from North Bengal, except Tippera. Rai 
or Rdi-shors/tv is called chlinta-sarisha in Orissa, because the seeds 
are small. 

422. Tori. —Second. Tori, Lutni (Chhota Nagpur; and Sari - 
sha or ,s homin' (Indian rape) is next in importance to Rai. and it is 
grown in every district in Bengal, except perhaps Saran and Shaha- 
bad. It is easily distinguished from Hdi bv its stem-clasping leaves 
and its small size. W hen reaped the seed is recognized as being 
larger, though of the same colour, and bv having a paler spot at 
the base of the seed : the seed-coat too is only slightly rough. 
From Sarson or Indian Colza it is easily distinguished by its 
smaller size and by its leaves, though stem-clasping, as in Sarson, 
being less lobed and having much less bloom. The seeds of Ton 
and ordinary Sarson are much of the same size, but as a rule the 
seed of Sarson in Bengal is white. When Sarson seeds are brown 
they are of an amber colour and they have no paler spot.. The 
seed-coat is smooth. The seeds of Sorson are sonirtinns consider¬ 
ably larger than those of Tori . When this is the case the two are 
easily distinguished. There are tiro kinds of Tori , a taller, rather 
later, and a shorter, and very early kind which is the commoner 
variety. Both kinds, however, ripen well ahead of any Hdi or any 
Sarson. The earlier kind of Tori probably does not occur in 
North-W r est Tirhut, and the later kind is unknown in Eastern. 
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Bengal and Chittagong ; with these exceptions both sorts prevail 
throughout Bengal. 

423. Sarson. —Third, Sarson or Indian (<olza, the s/nw'ti shor- 
she or simply shwdti of Bengal, and Ganga-toria of Orissa, occur in 
every district except Chittagong, where it is replaced by a different 
mustard. It is easily distinguished from Rdi by its stem-clasping 
leaves, and from Tori by the greater amount of bloom on its foli¬ 
age, by its taller stature, its more rigid habit and its thicker and 
plumper pods. When reaped the seeds are distinguished bv their 
usually white colour ; when brown the seeds are distinguished 
readily from those of Rdi by the larger size, and the smooth seed- 
coat, and from those of Tori by their being of a lighter brown, and 
by not having a paler spot at the base of the seed. There are two 
races of Samoa* one with erect pods, the Natwa Sarson or Sarson 
proper and one with pendent pods or Tero Sarson. Each race has 
two distinct sub-races, one with 2-valved and the other with 3 to 
4-valved pods. The forms with hanging pods are not common 
except in Northern Bengal and Eastern Tirhut (Purnea), the sub- 
race with 2-valved pods being almost confined to this area. But 
the 4-valved kind extends sparingly throughout Western Tirhut 
and crossing the Ganges spreads southwards through South-West 
Bihar and Western Chhota Nagpur. The forms with erect pods 
occur all over Bengal: the* 2-valved sub-race, however, is not 
much grown in Bihar. The 4-valved sub-race occupies West 
Tirhut and West Bihar and extends in a south-west direction to 
Midnapore. It is also grown in Northern and North-Eastern 
Bengal. Roughly speaking, the 2-valved erect Sarson is grown 
chiefly in Chhota Nagpur, Orissa, and in West, Central and East 
Bengal; the 4-valved erect Sarson is grown chiefly in West Bihar 
and North Bengal; and the pendent Sarson occurs in tlx* area to 
the north of the Ganges beyond the region occupied bv the 4- 
valved Sarson. 

424. Fourth, the Chittagong mustard, which is closely allied 
to European colza. 

425. Fifth, the Nepalese mustard, which is the same as the 
Cabbage-mustard, of the Chinese cultivator. 

42b. Sixth, the China cabbage, which is quite distinct from 
the last, has been onlv lately introduced into Bengal jails. 

427. Seventh, Eruca sativa or Taramani (Tiramira) is com¬ 
monly confounded with mustard. It also belongs to the natural 
order, Crucilene and tribe brassice;e. The seeds are compressed 
and light reddish brown in colour. 

428. (Cultivation .—Tori or Sorshe and Sarson or Swet sorslx* 
are usually sown with wheat or barley, or in gardens with carrots 
and Ramdana (Amaranthus paniculatus), while Rai is usually grown 
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by itself, as it is a tall crop, which has the tendency to smother other 
crops grown with it. Mustards are sown in September, i.e., 6 weeks 
to 2 months before the regular raid sowings. The sowing of rat 
is done earlier and it is harvested in February or March, while 
sarson and tori are sown and harvested later. There are, however, 
early and late varieties of all the three crops. It should be, how¬ 
ever, borne in mind that all sorts of mustard crops are very much 
subject to the attack of aphides, and a crop which is late is always 
badly infected if there is an earlier crop in the neighbourhood. 
Mustard should therefore be all sown at the same time and not in 
different lots, and very early in the season. When tori or sar- 
son is sown with wheat or barley at the rate of H lbs. per acre, the 
produce is only H to '2 maunds per acre. Sown by itself, at the 
rate of 4 to (> lbs. per acre, the product* is 4 to C> maunds. Kai is 
usually sown at X lbs. per acre and peas are sown afterwards on 
the same land. Grown in this way the outturn per acre of rdi is 
X to 4 maunds. Grown bv itself, without peas, scarcely any 
higher yield is obtained. Hdi with peas sown in the same field 
afterwards is therefore a splendid mixture, specially as the pea 
using the tall stems of rdi as support, bear more pods and give 
a better yield than when it is sown by itself. Kai seed yields less 
oil than sorshe and shweti-sorshe seeds. In the former case 
the yield is 10 seers per maund and in the latter lo to 14 seers. 
All the three varieties of mustard are sometimes grown as a green 
manure and sometimes for green fodder only, the plants being cut 
and given to cattle in .January and February, /.e., when they are 
just in flower. Sometimes a crop of mustard is ploughed in as 
manure, but this form of green manuring has no such special 
merit as the ploughing in of dhahnlui , sunn-hemp, indigo, or bar - 
hati . 

421b Acreage. — Rape and mustard occupy about X^ million 
acres of land in British India, Bengal including Assam accounting 
for 2 million acres. In Bengal it is the most important oil-seed- 
crop, though in llie rest of the country til occupies the first place. 


FHAPTEK XXXVI. 

Linskkd (Lixum Usita-tissimum). 

[Flax for fibre and seed : Acreage : Cultivation : Linseed-cake.] 

fliston /.—This plant has been discovered in the wild state in the 
region between the Black and Oaspian Seas and the Persian Gulf, the 
original home of the Aryan rare. It is one of the most ancient 
fibre plants of India being mentioned in Panini thus :—“ Atasi 
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syat-uma-lshuma . ' Whether the u Kshouma-bashan of the Vedas 
is silk cloth or linen cloth, is doubtful. Probably the woY&kshuma 
was applied first to silk and aftewards to linen, as u ksluiume basluim* 
bashanam ayiumadihtjatam has always been understood in prac¬ 
tice with reference to silken wedding robe. What is most an¬ 
cient survives in the most ancient religious customs. Besides it is 
not at all certain that linen cloth was ever made in India. Flax 
is grown not for its fibre but for its seed in India, and though the 
knowledge that linen fibre was obtained from the fiax plant 
existed in ancient India, the use of silken cloth has been prescribed 
for religious observances among all classes of Hindus. The growing 
of flax for fibre instead of seed (fibre and seed cannot be both 
grown to perfection from the same plants) with imported seed 
and by sowing the seed thick, has been tried with success in 
Tirhut and elsewhere, and the experiment is worth repeating. 
Seeds of linen-producing flax has just been brought out by Govern¬ 
ment from Belgium and Russia lor trial in Bengal. The growing 
of white linseed, the oil of which is more valuable than that 
of the ordinary brown linseed, is another improvement which 
should not be lost sight of. White linseed grew <juito as well as 
brown linseed at the Sibpur Farm. 

431. Acreage.- -The total area under linseed in British India is 
over 3 million acres, of which the area in Bengal is estimated at 
924,000 acres only, or l*2f> per cent of the total cultivated area 
of the province. Darbhanga, Saran, Gaya, Nadia, and Ghampa- 
ran are the most important, linseed-growing districts in Bengal. 
Expansion of cultivation has been chiefly in the districts of 
Nadia, Gaya and Darbhanga, while in Patna and Myinensingh 
there has been great contraction of area under linseed of late 
years. The cultivation of til is going out in Darbhanga arid 
Nadia, but in Patna there is an extension of til cultivation. 

432. Soil .—Linseed grows well on heavy land, and it is not 
so suitable for light and sandy soils, which are particularly well 
adapted for mustard and til crops. In fact, linseed can be grown 
on Aman land which is unsuitable for til and mustard crops. In 
rocky sub-Himalayan tracts, however, linseed does very well. 
Wheat, gram and linseed require the same kind of land. Gram 
.and linseed are usually grown together, gram doing well also on 
heavy loam, if it is fairly rich in lime. The sowing of linseed 
should be done early, and preparations may commence in Septem¬ 
ber, when the rains are still on, actual sowing being done imme¬ 
diately after or even before the monsoon is over, at the rate of 
4 to 6 seers per acre. Sowing is sometimes done when the Aman 
rice is still standing. Water-logging does not do this crop so 
much harm in rocky and laterite soils. Thorough and deep 
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cultivation is beneficial to this crop as to wheat, but seed may be 
scattered in between the lines of paddy and simply ploughed in. 
Sown later, linseed needs irrigation, but when the crop is in 
flower or nearly mature, rainfall does harm. 

433. The plants are cut down when ripe, at the end of Feb¬ 
ruary or beginning of March, and the seed extracted by flailing. 
Six to eight maunds of seeds being the average produce per acre. 
The straw is useless as fodder, and it is said, green plants of 
linseed eaten by cattle prove fatal to them. 

434. The seed yields about |th its weight of oil. Linseed- 
cake is a more valuable cattle food and a more valuable manure, 
especially for milch cows, than rui or tori cakes, though the butter 
produced from milk given by cows eating linseed-cake is softer 
than that from cows eating mustard or cotton-seed cake. Linseed- 
cake is more potent in fattening cattle than any other food. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Gingelly ok til (sesamum indicium). 

Like white linseed, white til yields a more valuable oil. 
White til is often grown along with cotton as a rabi crop, while 
black til is grown along with a tall crop, such as juar, as a kharif 
crop. The high and light alluvial (Uearh) lands and rocky soils 
are suitable for the til crop. Indeed, all oil-seed crops prefer soils 
rich in mineral matters, til doing better on lighter classes of soils, 
either rocky or riparian. Til occupies the largest area among 
oil-seed crops in British India, though in Bengal it is a crop of* 
secondary importance. The total area under this crop in Bengal, 
including Assam, has been estimated at 430,000 acres, while the 
area under this crop in all India is over 4^ million acres. The 
following districts may be mentioned as growing fairly large 
quantities of til and as being specially adapted for this crop :— 


Acres. 


Samba! pur 
Myniensingh 
Palma 
Jessorc 
Back ergu age 
Midnapore ... 
Angul 
Hazaribagh 


111,000 

74,000 

41,000 

23,000 

25,800 

20,000 

34,500 

27,700 


436. Til may be grown on poor soils provided they are 
not too low or heavy. It does not require such deep prepara¬ 
tion of land as linseed does. Sight to ten seers of seed are used 
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per acre when it is grown by itself. Both the varieties of til 
are grown in some districts, the coarser variety called Bhadoi 
til or hat-til is sown in January, and reaped in June or duly, 
about (i inaunds being obtained per acre. The sowing of this 
variety of til is done in Birbhum on low Amau land after 
a man hi shower of rain. The seed needs husking and the oil 
extracted is rather thin and poor. The Rabi til is sown in 
August and reaped in November or December, 4 to 6 inaunds 
being obtained per acre. Til is sown in October also like ordinary 
Rabi crops as in Orissa and Chota Nagpur. On Dearh lands of 
E. Bengal, sowing is done in January and February. The stooks 
of harvested til stalks should be left to dry in a standing position, 
the seed being afterwards detached by flailing. 

437. Scented flowers being kept in between layers of til, 
and the til being sifted out next day, and this operation being 
repeated for a fortnight and the scented til afterwards pressed, 
yields p/ntlel oil which fetches over Rs. 150 per inaund, but the 
demand for this article is limited. The oil-cake is used not only 
as animal but also as human food mixed with gur or sugar. The 
yield of oil from til seed is about 4f> per cent. About 25 per 
cent of phulel oil is obtained from til seed treated with flower. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Sorguja or Niger Oil Seed (Guizotia Aryssinica). 

It usually follows A us paddy, and is sown in August, either 
by itself or with some pulse-crop (kulthi, etc.). Hough and rocky 
laterite soil or light sandy soil is chosen for this crop. The 
preparation of land is of the simplest character. Two ploughings 
followed by a laddering are all that is done before sowing. About 
half a maund of seed is sown per acre. The crop is harvested 
in November or December, the produce coming to only about 
4 inaunds, valued at Rs. 5 or Rs. 5-8 as. per maund. A consider¬ 
able proportion of land is under this crop in the Chota Nagpur 
Division. 

439. The yield of oil is about 35 per cent of the weight 
of the seed. The oil-cake is highly appreciated for milch-cows 
in the Deccan, but it is doubtful if* it is really very valuable. 
Mr. Mollison speaks highly of this oil-cake as a manure for the 
sugar-cane crop. Mustard and castor oils are adulterated with 
sorguja oil. The relative value of rape seed and sorguja seed in 
the English market is 48s. : 37s. per quarter. While rape seed, 
yields 20 gallons of oil per quarter in England, sorguja seed 
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which dries up quicker, yields only 1(> gallons per quarter, but 
a mixture of soryuja with rape actually increases the yield of oil 
of the latter seed. Hence the universal use of soryuja seed for 
mixing with mustard seed before pressing oil out of the latter 
seed. 

440. For making paints, for lubricating and for lighting, 
this oil is useful, and it is used in some parts of India for cook¬ 
ing and for anointing the body. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Castok (Rtcinus Communis). 

[ Use tor i»xt mot ion of oil : ust* lor silk roaring : usos of oil : cold-drawing desirable ; 
cake as a manure, as a substance for extraction of gas ; yield, cultivation : 
varieties; different processes of extraction oi oil. j 

Thk value of this crop is of a two-fold nature : (1) the Eri 
silkworms are reared on its leaf, and (2) the oil extracted from 
castor-seed is highly valued for lubricating machinery, for dress¬ 
ing tanned hides and skin, for lighting, for soap and candle¬ 
making and other arts, and lastly as a medicine. The large 
seeded varieties are appreciated for extracting lubricating and 
lighting oils, while the small seeded varieties, for extracting 
a tine quality of oil used for medicine. The slowness with 
which castor-oil burns, effects a saving of consumption ranging 
from \ to ^ in comparison with other lighting oils, such as 
kerosine, mustard oil. linseed oil, etc. Being comparatively freer 
from danger and giving little soot, it is used in railways all 
over India. The qualities of castor-oil for keeping the head cool 
and the pores of the skin and roots of the hair soft and open, are 
availed of in the manufacture of golden-oil, pomatum and perfumed 
oils of various kinds. Cold-drawn cantor-oil gives more brilliant 
light than castor-oil from boiled or roasted seed. The oil, there- 
iore, extracted from unheated shelled seeds is more valuable. The 
present price of cold-drawn castor-oil is Rs. 40 or f>0 per maund, 
the extraction of this oil from the seed being mostly done in 
Europe. The manufacturing of cold-drawn castor-oil in India 
offers a great opening for capitalists. Castor-oil agitated with 
nitric acid is used for lubricating wheels of railway carriages. 
Castor-cake is the best vegetable manure in use. This cake is 
also used for extracting gas which is actually in use in the Allaha¬ 
bad Railway station for lighting purposes. The East Indian Rail¬ 
way Co. have their own castor-oil mills and they use the oil and 
cake both, for lighting. Castor-oil is also in use for extraction of 
m, ha lb 
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o;is for lighting the streets of Jeypur. As ;i manure, castor-cake 
and bone-meal together have been found better for sugar-cane 
than the cake alone, while for rice and potatoes castor-cake alone 
lias given the best result in India. Castor-cake is considered 
injurious to the pan plant, the manure used in pan havojva being 
mustard-cake. It is a common mistake to suppose that eastor-cake 
is richer in phosphates than linseed or rape-seed cakes. Poppy¬ 
seed cake is the richest in phosphates and castor-cake is not any 
richer than rape or linseed-cake in this respect. 

442. It is very curious that while castor-oil plant leaves 
eaten by milch cows help to increase the flow of milk, a pulp 
made out of castor leaves is used externally by women to stop the 
flow of milk from their breasts. Sometimes whole leaves are 
applied to the breasts lor this purpose. The dried stalks are used 
lor thatch and as wattle and also as fuel. The stalks are not 
attacked by white-ants. 

44b. The yield of oil is about 2~)°/ o to bfi^ of the weight of 
seed, and of cake from 'M'f/ to 44y£, the rest being liu.sk, etc., which 
has to be got rid of before the oil is extracted. 

444. The ni.lt/ration of castor-oil plant is done chiefly in the 
Patna and Bhagalpur Divisions, where it is usually grown along 
with potatoes, in other parts of Bengal also it is grown more or 
less abundantly with cotton, or jnar. or arahar. A small sized, a 
middle sized and a large sized variety, are recognised. The first 
and the last are sown from May to duly and grown with some 
hhado'f crop. The seeds ripen in January and February. The 
winter variety is sown in September and the seeds are gathered in 
March or April. This variety yields a larger proportion of oil 
than the Idiadoi varieties. On dvarh land the cost of cultivation is 
little and the yield is large. Like other oil-seed crops, the castor- 
crop is benefited by mineral manures, and the annual renovation 
of soil by silt is an appropriate substitute for manure. Red soils 
situated at the foot of bills are also specially chosen for growing 
castor-oil plants. Such soils if very poor in organic matter, get 
an application of 20 to JO cartloads of dung (7 or 8 tons) per acre, 
or flocks of sheep are hurdled on them. Two or three ploughing^ 
are then given at the commencement of the rainy season and the 
seed sown by dibbling 1^ yds. apart, about 6 lbs. of seed being 
used per acre for the larger variety. In each hole 2 seeds are put 
in, and if the .soil is too dry at the time, water is put in each hole 
before it is covered up. The smaller variety is planted 18 in. X bf> in. 
apart, 4 lbs. of seed being used. Castor is an exhausting crop, 
and it should not be grown on the same land oftener than once in 
f> or fl years. It is never irrigated, which is a great advantage, 
all the operation necessary after sowing being ploughing the land 
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a month after sowing in between the rows of seedlings, to keep 
it free from woods. 

44f>. ('aster plantations being very much subject to the 

attack of caterpillars, preparation of land in the cold weather is 
necessary, that grubs may be exposed to the attack of birds and 
ants, also stirring of the soil once a month until sowing time. 
Tin i >eed should also be pickled with an insecticidal mixture before 
sowing. 

44b. The j >ic kin if of ra/tsuin ,s continues from the 7th to the 
Utli month after sowing, after which tin* remaining leaves are 
given to cattle and tin 1 stems cut and used for find, or for making 
charcoal which is used in 1 he preparation of iire-works. The 
seed-pods are stacked in a corner of a house, covered with straw 
and weighted. After a week the capsules are found soft and rotten. 
They are then exposed to the sun for 2 days, dried, and beaten 
with heavy mallets 2 ft. long hv 14 ft. broad, which process 
extracts about half the seed. The remaining capsules are again 
dried and beaten, until all the seeds have been extracted. 

147. A small seeded Deccan variety goes on bearing for 
o years in succession. The quality of oil of this variety is also 
superior. 

44*. \\ hen cantor is grown with other crops, tin* nirld of 

cleaned seed per acre is about 2d(> lbs., while grown bv itself, the 
vield comes to d()0 to 1MK) lbs. per acre. The cost of cultivation 
■being very little (about IN. 10 per acre), it is a profitable crop to 
grow. 

Nib There arc four processes of extraction of oil which 
can be followed without much difficulty : — 

(1) The shelled seed may la* crushed in a screw-press with 
horizontal rollers and the resulting pulp put into (jhanirs and 
pressed. This cold-drawn castor oil can be obtained at as high 
a proportion as 3 b per cent, 37 per cent of cake and 27 per cent 
of husk being also obtained. 

(2) The seed may la* roasted in a pot, pounded in a mortar 
and placed in four times its volume of water, which is kept 
boiling. The mixture is constantly stirred with a wooden spoon. 
After a time the pot is removed from the fire and the oil skimmed 
off. The residue is then allowed to cool and next day it is again 
boiled and skimmed. The second day’s skimming gives better oil 
which is kept separate. If the beans are over-roasted a smaller 
’proportion of oil is obtained. The proportions of oil to cake, etc., 
obtained by this method are 304 per cent of oil : 43| per cent of 
cake : 2b per eent of husk-wastage. 

(3) The seed may be first boiled and then dried in the sun 
tor 2 or 3 days, then pounded in a mortar, placed in 4 times its 
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volume of water which is kept boiling, while the mixture is stirred* 
with a wooden spoon as before. The skimming of the oil takes 
place as in process No. 2. The oil thus obtained is a superior 
lamp-oil to that obtained by process No. 2, though it is inferior to 
that obtained by process No. 1. 

(4) The seed may be soaked for a night in water, and next 
morning ground up in an ordinary ohani . The oil is removed 

gradually by putting a piece of cloth into the pulp and squeezing 

the oil out of the cloth into a pot. This oil is also a better lamp- 
oil than that obtained by roasting the beans. This process gives 
the best oil-cake. 

450. That cold-drawing with proper machinery gives a 

larger yield, ought to encourage capitalists to adopt this method 
of extraction more and more. After the cold-drawn oil has been 
obtained by pressing the kernels in gunny bags, it is put in 
galvanized iron vats and bleached by exposure to the sun, 
which also causes the sediment to precipitate. The oil is then 
filtered through vegetable charcoal and flannel bags. In the 
Rajshahi Jail, fire is put underneath the machine when the 

kernels are pressed in canvas bags. This increases the yield 

of oil by 10 per cent, but some of the irritating and noxious 
properties of the seed, go into the oil, which make it unsuitable for 
medicinal purposes. But cold-drawn medicinal oil is also math* 
in this jail. The processes adopted in jails are:— 

(Ij Cleaning and grading of the seed with hand. 

(2) Splitting of the seed with mallets, or with machine, con¬ 
sisting of 2 iron rollers, set parallel to each other and at adjustable 
distance. 

(?)) Sunning the seed and winnowing with Into or so a> 
to separate the kernel from the husk on a wide masonry platform. 

(4) (hushing the kernels with dlwuk v, or with another roller 
machine. 

(5) Putting the pulp into canvas bags 15" x VI" and pressing 
it in screw presses in between plates of iron, about 150 bags being 
put in at each feed of the press. 

(6) Boiling (40 parts of oil with 5 to 8 parts of water) in 
copper pans; great experience is needed for this operation. 

(7) Straining through a bed of charcoal and 8 folds of calico. 

451. The growing of castor in plantations for the purpose 
of rearing Eri silkworms on a large scale cannot be recom¬ 
mended. Eri silk rearing, to be profitable, must be carried on 
as a domestic industry by the poor. Poor delicate women who 
have no other avocation in particular, can profitably employ 
their time in rearing a few thousand silkworms indoors on dal«s, 
picking leaves from near the immediate vicinity of their home- 
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steads, utilising the cocoons for spinning thread with wheel or 
iakur (spindle), and weaving a coarse but substantial cloth out 
of it. Two or three pieces of rhadder cloth woven annually by a 
woman would bring her a gross outturn of Us. 3G, with no 
outgoings whatever. This in some districts would be considered 
a profitable industry for women. Seed-growing and using of leaf 
for the Eri silkworms cannot be profitably carried on with the 
same trees. 

452. The growing of castor as an accessory crop for tea, 
indigo, coffee, etc., has been recommended as a source for supply 
-of manure. As shelling of castor and cotton seeds can be 
done by the same machinery, and as decorticated cotton-cake is 
the most nourishing food and manure, the growing of cotton 
with castor in rotation is recommended for plantations. 


('WAITER XL. 

Ground-nut (Akachis Hypou.kaJ. 

Tills is a native of America, introduced into India probably 
hrough < 4iina about 70 years ago. It grows best on dry, sandy 
soil, and it is cultivated chiefly in the light soils of the Madras 
Presidency. The seed can be put down either in February, or in 
May or dune, or in September and October, or in fact, at any 
:ime except, during the two rainy months. Sown in May or dune 
t he crop can be lifted in November and December, and sown in 
September or October, the crop can be lifted in March or April. 
Ln heavy clay soils, the cost of lifting the crop is not covered by 
the value of nuts obtained, and <o many nuts remain behind undis¬ 
covered in the unbroken clods, that the plant comes up always 
afterwards like weeds. In such soils flooding may be done 
before lifting which makes digging easier. In light soils the yield 
is larger and the cost of cultivation loss, in heavy soils it can, 
however, be grown as a fodder crop only, which is of high value 
for milch cows. It does not require irrigation (unless sowing is 
done at a dry season) and it grows without any trouble. It has the 
great advantage of enriching lands specially sandy lands. The roots 
are full of nodules like the roots of arahai\dhaincha and .'n/u//-hemp 
(see Fig. (>4.) These are not to he confounded with nuts which 
also penetrate into the soil. The nut of the ground-nut plant is 
shown in full size in the figure. Grown year after year in 
t racts near Pondicherry, the crop has degenerated and has become 
subject to diseases. It is necessary to observe the principle of 
rotation in dealing with this crop as with other crops. A judicious 
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system of manuring witli ashes and lime is also a desideratum. 
That the crop seems to stand a good deal of neglect, and does 
equally well at tirst with or without manure, are facts which have 
the tendency of throwing cultivators oft' their guard, as alter 
taking several crops successfully out of the same land, they are 
surprised that the crop should show a tendency to deteriorate 
all oi a sudden. lliis is the cast* now with the ground-nut 
cultivation of the Madras Presidency which is threatened with 
ruin. The demand for ground-nut and ground-nut-oil is very 
great, especially in France, and light soils in Bengal mav he chosen 
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Km. 04. Ground-Nut plant, showing root- nal purposes as a sub- 
NO DU LftS, AND FULL-GROWN KrUITS. St ituto for olive 01*1. 


It does not get rancid 


so quick as other oils do. Lt is largely used for adulterat¬ 
ing eocoanut and other oils. In Europe it is extensively 
employed for soap-making, for dressing cloth and for lubricating 
machinery. The yield of oil is about 40 percent. It is unfor¬ 
tunate that the export should he chiefly in the form of nuts and 
not in.the form of oil only, as the cake would he of great benefit 
to the country as a food and as manure for soil. European 
machinery should he* imported for extracting the oil before ex¬ 
port from this country. France imports about 100.000 tons of 
ground-nuts per annum, of which India supplies only 7,000 tons, 
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the rest being imported from the Western const of Africa. French 
India exports five times as much as British India, as the demand 
for this article is almost confined to France and Belgium, and 
the port which is principally concerned in the export of the 
article is Pondicherry. 

455. The ground-nut oil-cake fattens cattle very rapidly. 
Indeed it lias heen recommended as a highly nutritious and 
agreeable human food in a cooked condition. The cake is actually 
richer than peas and lentils in flesh-forming matter, while it con¬ 
tains more fat and phosphoric acid than pulses. The percentage 
composition of the cake is given below :— 


Moisture 

... !ffi 

Pat 

... 11 B 

Nitrogenous matter 

... 31-9 

Suaar and staivii 

... 3 7s 

Fibre 

... 4-3 

Ash 

.. 4 <; 


(TIA1TEH XLI. 

t’oroANIT (cocos MCI K K H A ) - 

Ai/rnorcH in the ordinary sense eoooanut cannot be regarded 
as a crop, vet eoeoanut-oil is so extensively used in India, and 
<o largely exported, that it should find a place in our description 
of the oil-seed crops. Ida* area under eoooanut in India has been 
estimated at 4S0.000 acres. The tree is put to such varied uses 
that it can he regarded as much in the light of an oil-crop, as in 
that of timber, libre, fuel, vegetable, fruit or miscellaneous crop. 
A vinegar is made of the juire of this palm, also toddy, punch 
and liqueur. (hir and sugar are also made out of the juice. 
Soap and candle made out of cocoanut oil has a larger precentage 
of water than any other sou]) and candle. Being soluble in saline 
or hard water, it is used in the manufacture of marine soap, but 
the smell being offensive, it is not used in the manufacture of 
high class toilet soaps. One to two million gallons of cocoanut 
oil is exported annually chiefly to "England. 

4o7. The sliced kernel, dried in the sun. or artificially 
dried, contains from 50 to 50 per (amt. of oil. The methods ot 
extraction of oil fall under two heads: (1) Dry expression ; (2) 
Extraction by boiling. 

(1) Haifa cwt. of dried kernel is a charge for a full-sized 
<fhanf and a pair of stout bullocks will get through four charges a 
day, so that 20 tfhanh are required to get through two tons of kernels 
in 24 hours. The man who drives has a bov to assist him in 
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taking oil, which is got out ot the mortar by dipping a piece ol‘ 
rag into the fluid and squeezing it out into an earthen vessel, 
but it the bullocks are trained the boy can be dispensed with. 

(2) The second process consists in boiling the kernels with 
an equal quantity of water, then grating and squeezing in a press. 
The emulsion thus obtained is again boiled until the oil is found 
to rise to the surface. Fifteen to twenty nuts yield two quarts 
of oil treated in either wav. 

The first method is the one commonly employed. 

458. The merits of coir as a rope-fibre, possessing elasti¬ 
city and lightness and a high power of resistance to the action 
of water are now recognised all over the world. About ten 
million pounds of coir and coir-made rope are now exported 
annually from India. Fifty coeoanuts yield about ti lbs. of 
coir. About six lakhs of rupees worth of a///* are also exported 
annually from India. 

451). An acre planted with 200 cocoanut palms (about 150. 
apart) would yield in coir alone 2 to 24 annas per tree or 
nearly Its. DO for the 200 trees. The average yield of fruits may 
be put down at eight annas per tree or lvs. 100 per acre. But. the 
plantation to yield so much must be situated within 100 miles 
of the sea-coast, that sea-breeze may bring enough of salt into 
the soil to keep up its vigour for this crop. At the time of 
planting also, half a seer ofkhari annul' should be used per plant. 
The seed-coeoanuts used should, it possible, be imported from 
Ceylon or Madras. In Madras, cocoanut plantations an* kept 
regularly irrigated. 

4(>0. The cocoanut flowers in about five years after planting, 
in the hot weather. The nuts arc* ripe and ready for plucking 
in ten months after flowering. Nuts allowed to remain too long 
on trees, the fibre gets coarse and brittle*. The fibre ot green 
nuts is lighter and finer, but there is less quantity and it is 
weaker. The removal of the fibre from the shell is (fleeted by 
forcing the nut upon a pointed implement stuck into the ground. 
With this arrangement, one man can clean 1,000 nuts a day. The 
fibrous husks are next submitted to a soaking, which is variously 
conducted. In some places they are placed in pits of salt or 
brackish water for (> to 18 months (fresh water spoiling the fibre). 
If steam is admitted into the steeping vat to warm the water, 
the operation is rendered shorter and the fibre is also softened 
and improved. Tin* further separation of the fibre from the husk 
is largely effected by the hand. After thorough soaking the 
husks are beaten with heavy wooden mallets and then rubbed 
between the hands, until all the interstitial cellular substances 
arc separated from the fibrous portion. When quite clean, if is 
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arranged into a loose roving preparatory to being twisted, which 
is done between the palms of the hands in such a way as to 
produce a yarn of two strands at once. 


. 1 naif/sis 

of cocoanut. 




Husk. 

Shell. 

Kernel. 

Milk. 

Total weight per cent 

57*28 

11 59 

18*54 

12-58 

Moisture ,, 

(55*50 

15.20 

52*80 nearlv 100 

Dry matter 

34*44 

84*80 

47*20 

Trace 

Nitrogen 

0*137 

0*100 

0*504 

Do. 

Pure ash 

1*03 

0*29 

0 79 

n-38 

Including 

Silica (Si0. z ) 

Oxide of imn and alum 

8-22 

4-64 

1*31 

2-95 

(Pe 2 (> 3 and A1.,0 3 ) 

0*54 

1 -50 

0-59 

T race 

Lime (Cat)) 

4 14 

0-2(5 

310 

7 43 

Magnesia (Mgo) 

2*10 

1 32 

1-98 

3-97 

Potash (K 2 ( D 

30 71 

45*01 

4584 

8-02 

Soda ( Na 2 <)) 

Potassium chloride ( KOI) 

310 

1.V42 

13-04 

41-09 

Sodium chloride (Nad) 

4505 

15 5(5 

5-01 

*20*32 

Phosphoric acid (P. z O s ) 

1 *02 

464 

20 33 

5-(58 

Sulphuric acid (S0 3 ) 

3 13 

5 75 

8-79 

3 94 

1000 nuts removes from , 

I • i iiusk. 

rue soil 

Shell. 

Kernel. 

Milk. 

dotal. 

lbs. 

Ihs. 

11)S. 

lbs. 

Ihs. 

in N ... . 3 7017 

0*5400 

4 4loo 

Trace. 

8-0577 

P,O s ... . t'*845(5 

0 0735 

1-4C53 

0*1279 

2 4523 

K ») ... . 13 5255 

0 7127 

3*73(52 

'>7783 

1 -7527 

<\,0 ... 1-8*231 

o odoi 

0 2143 

0 1(574 

2*3042 

N,,Ol ... . 20-2375 

0-24(54 

0-35(53 

0-5431 

21-4235 


In analysing cocoanut tree gum, 111*. Hooper of the Kco- 
nomic Museum in Calcutta, lias discovered a large proportion of 
Salveilic arid. 


CllATT VA\ XJill. 

Maui a (uassia latifolia. \c.). 

As a sugar and fat yielding tree, the Ihissia Butyracea is of 
greater value than tilt* common Bassia or malunt tree. This tree 
which is also called the Indian Butter tree, grows in the ►Sub- 
Id inialayun tract between Kumayun and Bhutan at 1,000 to n,000ft. 
above the level of the sea. The pulp of the fruit and even 
the cake left after the expression of oil are eaten by men. The 
Hovvers are not eaten like the flowers of the ordinary malm a tree 
but from them a syrup is prepared which is boiled down into 
sugar. It is e<]unl, if not superior, to ordinary date-sugar. The 
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tfur having small grain fetches a smaller price. The oil is used as 
a substitute for </hi and largely ein])loyed lor adulterating (/hi. It 
burns with a bright light without smoke or smell and it makes 
excellent soap and candles. This tree has not been taken such 
notice of as it deserves. The oil is extracted in the following 
way. The seed is beaten to pulp and put. in bags and subjected to 
pressure until all the fat is expressed. About of) per cent of fat is 
obtained out of the seed. It is largely used mixed up with at lav 
as a hair-oil by up-country people, who call the fat jdrnhra. 

4b2. The common Malm a tree which is found abundantly 
in the drv and stone regions of Bengal, is highly appreciated by 
the poorer people for its (alible flowers, which drop in abundance 1 
in March and April. The fruits from which an edible oil is 
extracted ripen three months after the ^bedding of the flowers. In 
famine times the mahna tree is regarded as a life-saving tree. 
The timber of the niahua tree is also of considerable value, and in 
dry and arid regions in the plains when* ordinary agricultural 
pursuits prove difficult, the propagation of this tree should be 
encouraged as much as possible. The dried flowers being steeped 
in water and allowed to ferment, yield a spirit by distillation 
which is Largely consumed by aboriginal tribes. Over <ix gallons 
of proof spirit can be produced from I ewt. of mahm< by European 
methods of distillation. Each tree yields the to eight maunds 
of fresh flowers, which give about one mound of drv food. Tin* 
drv flowers are an excellent fattening food for cattle. They keep 
very long and they seem to resist the attack of weevils. 

4bo. The nudum oil is extracted from the kernel of the 
fruit. The kernels are taken out from the smooth chestnut 
coloured pericarp bv being bruised, rubbed and subjected to 
moderate pressure. They are then ground and the oil obtained 
by expression. In the C. P . the kernels are pounded .and boiled 
and then wrapped up in two or three folds of cloth and the oil 
thereafter expressed. In the western tracts of Bengal and in tin* 
C. 1\. the oil is large!) used for lighting and as a substitute for ah]. 
It is of equal value with cocoa-nut oil for soap-making and has 
been valued at 4!H5 per ton in London. 


CI1APTLK X LI 11. 

Sa FIXOWFIi ( CAKTH AMI'S TJN(Toliirs). 

This crop is grown both as a dye-crop and as an oil-seed 
crop. In the C. P., safflower oil. though it is slightly hitter, is in 
common use for culinary and other purposes, and it is sold at about 
200 tolas per rupee like any other ordinary oil. But it is chiefly 
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for its rod dye that it is cultivated all over [ndia, as well as in 
Spain. Southern (Germany, Italy, Hungary, Persia, < Alina. Egypt, 
South America, and Southern Russia. It is found in a wild state 
in the Punjab and elsewhere, the seeds of the wild safflower being 
much smaller than those of the cultivated kind. Safflower dve being 
evanescent and aniline colours gradually replacing it, the 
cultivation of this crop is gradually dying out. In Eastern 
Bengal, specially in Dacca and also in Midnapore, the cultivation 
of safflower for dve still holds its own. 

4(>5. It, is usually sown along with some other ra!>f crop, 
such as gram, wheat, barley, tobacco, chillies, opium, or carrots, 
from the middle of October to the end of November. In 
(’hittagong sowing is done as late as January. Low dutv land 
is preferred for this crop. it D an exhausting crop and grown 
for three years in succession on the same soil it is known to 
yield very poor crops. In Jessore the crop is grown both on 
lowlands and on highlands, and it is found that the crop 
on highlands comes on earlier. It requires a light, well ploughed 
sandy soil, with a fair amount of moisture, and on highland it 
does not succeed, unless there are three or four showers of rain or 
as many irrigations during the early stage of the plant. Tt is, 
therefore, usually grown as a subsidiary crop along with others 
that require irrigation and weeding. Rain is very injurious to the 
crop after the flowers have formed, as the dve is washed out 
hv rain. The central hud is usually nipped off to encourage side 
shoots and the growth of a larger number of flower heads. The 
flowers or rather florets are picked every second or third day. in 
January and February. They must la* picked when thev begin to 
get bright ly coloured. Delay causes weakening of the dve. The 
picking of the flowers in favourable seasons may go on through 
March and even up to May. As fertilisation usually takes place 
before the picking, the removal of the florets from tin* heads does 
not interfere with the subsequent, formation of seed which is 
gathered afterwards for oil. The price of the drv florets varies 
from Rs. 20 to JO per maitnd. The average yield of dry flowers 
is about «S0lbs. per acre and of seed 400lbs.. 1 bibs, of seed 
being hroad-castcd per acre when it is sown hv itself. There is 
also a thorny variet\ grown for oil. which is especially adapted for 
growing round fields as a protection against cattle. The spineless 
variety is preferred for flowers. 

4f>b. Ihfc. The florets are dried in shade (as exposure to 
sun weakens tilt' dve) and sold afterwards ; or sometimes the drv 
florets are powdered and sifted. The first and the last pickings give 
inferior dye. The pickings in the middle of the season give the 
best result. Tin* dry florets contain two yellow and a red dve. 
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•the latter being sought for in preference to the former. The 
yellow dyes have to be first extracted. One of them is highly 
soluble in water, and if the florets are kept on basket and if (dean 
river water (slightly acidulated, as alkaline wafer washes out the 
red dye) be poured on them, yellow dye will be found coming out. 
Trampling or kneading is continued at intervals while the yellow 
dye is being washed out, the operation taking three or four days, the 
mass being allowed to get dry between the washings. To ascertain 
if all the yellow colour has been removed, a small quantity of the 
stuff is thrown into a glass of clean water and it is seen if any 
yellow colour comes out. The pulpy mass is now squeezed 
between the hands into small, flat, round cakes, which when dry 
are sold in the market or exported as " stripped safflower/' 

4f)7. The quality of safflower cake is estimated by dyeing a 
known weight of cotton. Four ounces of safflower will dye l lb. of 
cotton cloth light pink : 8 oz. will dye it rose pink : 12ozs. to 
.1 lb. will dye it full crimson. The cotton must be dyed several 
times in fresh solutions that it may take up tin* whole of the dye. 
The red dye of safflower is Oartbamin or (larthamic ae 
0 7 ). Cold water or oil removes onlv one of the two yellow dves 
in safflower winch form 2t> to per cent of the weight of the 
dry florets, while there is oniv to *6 percent of Carthamin. 
The second yellow dye is removed in this way. Acidulate with 
acetic acid the ‘‘stripped safflower/* filter, add acetate of lead and 
then ammonia to the filtrate and the second yellow colour will 
be precipitated along with the lead salt. To extract carthamin in a 
pure state take carbonate of soda . ( washing soda), 15 percent of 
the weight of florets, alter both tlx* yellow dves have been got 
rid of; digest the florets in the alkaline solution ; filter and then 
precipitate the dye ('which is insoluble in acids) by addition of an 
acid. In India, pearl-ash from l>ajra or saji is used for obtaining 
the red dye. 

4t>8. (HI .— The dry busk is removed by pounding in dhenit. 
The oil is expressed in tjhani. One maund of seed yields 7 *eers 
of oil, 14 seers of oil-cake and lit seers of husk. The oil-cake is 
considered a very good manure for sugar-cane, etc. 

4b9. (H/ier enmomir ttsrs. —It is due to Dr. Watt that a 
most valuable property of safflower-oil has been only recently 
brought to light. Boiled slowly for four hours the oil becomes tin* 
best waterproofing material hitherto known. It can be mixed 
with black oxide of manganese, or white lead, or yellow ochre, 
and the boiled oil so dyed applied with a brush on canvas or drill, 
or any other cloth to convert it into paulin or waterproof cloth. 
The boiled oil poured into cold wafer becomes a rubber-like 
substance, which can be used as a cement for sealing glass or 
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fixing ornamental stones or tiles oil walls. For this purpose it is 
a much better substance to use than Plaster of Paris. It is this 
rubber-like substance that is applied on ornamental cloths made in 
the Pun jab, to preserve the ornamentations in tact. A small 
proportion (say 1 : 400) of arsenic should be used if the rubber-like 
substance is meant to keep out the attack of insects permanently. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

Jute (Cwhchords Cabsulabis and Olitoiuis). 

I Botanical Classification : economic uses : history of the jute industry : area : 
main classes of jute grown : trade classification : early cultivation in East 
Bengal ; climate and soil suitable : sowing of seed ; preparation ; harvesting ; 
steepine ; washing : cost : chemistry of jute tihre; improvements suggested.] 

Hntaniral rlussi/uutinn. The four common varieties of jute, 
sill of which mav be found in the wild state in India even in locali¬ 
ties where jute is not cultivated (eg., in the district of Pertapgurh 
in Ondh. it One looks for the plants there in October), are the 
Corchorus olitorious (the loner cylindrical podded and black seeded 
variety), the Corchorus capsularis (the round capsuled and brown 
seeded variety), the 0. aeutangulus (the short and winged podded 
variety), and 0 . antichorus, the bH-nalita , which is wild and 
never cultivated. The ('. aeutangulus is also rarely cultivated. 
The first which is nio:e common in Southern Bengal, may 
he designated MW// pat ; the second which is more common 
in Northern and Pastern Bengal may be designated S< j raj<nnij 
put . 

471. I srs. —The young leaves, specially of C. capsularis. are 
eaten as potherb, and tlie dry leaves, specially of the MW// put (C. 
olitorins). as an alterative and febrifuge* medicine (milita). The 
stems, after the removal of the til) re, are sometimes used for making 
gunpowder charcoal. 

472. 77/e jutc-culticatina industry is practically a creation 
of the British Ba j. The first separate mention of jute as an article 
of export is made in the customs returns for 1828, when only )U>4 
cwt. of this fibre went to Europe. In 1854, the first European 
factory was established at Hislira near Serampore. Several jute 
factories for baling of raw jute and manufacture of rope and gunny 
hags, sprang up round about Calcutta in the course of a few years, 
until at the present time the total value of the fibre has reached 
the sum of 22 crores of rupees. The outturn is annually increas¬ 
ing ; and within the five years 1900 to 1905 the outturn has risen 
from lakh bales to 82 lakhs bales of 400 lbs. each. There 
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are now oo jute mills at work in Bengal for the manufactlire ol 
,runny bags. These contain 190J50 spindles and 10,422) looms. 

^ Ilf). Area. The area under jute in India in 19071-1 >4 was 
over two and a, half million acres. The jute-growing area is 
practically confined lo the damp and warm districts of Eastern, 
Northern and Southern Bengal. 

471. The principal jute-growing districts of Bengal and 

Assam are :— 


Maiimuisingli 
K<mgpur 
Purnea 
Tippera 
I )}i(;ca 
Pa bn a 
Faridpur 
Ka j shall i 
Bogra 

.1 alpaiguvi 

I )inajpur 


UntMHIO iivivs 

302,000 

300,0(10 „ 

2()(>,40O „ 

171,000 „ 

|4(»,000 „ 

Of),000 „ 

84,000 
72 000 „ 

00,100 
♦jo.uoo 


475. I YmV/bvo- -The round fruited variety (the (orehorus 
ca])sularis) is more commonly ^rown. except in the districts round 
about Calcutta and in Midnapur where the long fruited variety (the 
( y olitorius) prevails. The* latter cannot stand water-logging and 
is therefore grown only on high land which never gets under waler. 
There are varieties of C. capsularis which can stand 4 or 5 ft. of 
water at the latter part of growth, and such varieties are harveded 
hy people wading and diving in water. In the hi/ land north of 
Kajshahi this variety can be seen, and it is sown very early in tin* 
season, in February and March when the hi I land is (piite dry. 
The Serajgunj j/naval jute is a very early, short and branched 
variety of C. ca])sularis which has very white fibre. It is grown 
on decirh land, and is cut as the water rises. The lvakaya-Bombay 
is an unbranched, lat(* and a more prolific variety of ( \ capsularis 
which also produces very white fibre. Bed stemmed varieties of 
C. capsularis known by various names (such as Vidyasundarj pro¬ 
duces yellowish or brownish fibre, which, though as strong, fetches 
a little less price. Early and late varieties of olitorius are also 
recognized, the late varieties, as in the case of (k capsularis, being 
always more prolific. The fibre of (k olitorius is stronger than 
that of C. capsularis, but its specific gravity being greater, it 
fetches a little less price. The fibre of (k olitorius is never so 
bright and white as that of <k capsularis. For the mat-weaving 
trade in Midnapur they always prefer the fibre of (k olitorius on 
account of its strength, and locally therefore it enjoys a greater 
value than the fibre of C. capsularis. The < k olitorius is known 
at Serajgunj as Tosha pat. Round about Calcutta it is known as 
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Jhs/ii pat. how rah is another name by which the fibre of < >. 
olitorius i> known in the deltaic urea of Bengal. In trade all 
jnt.c comc> under tlie following classes : (1 ) Deshi, (2) Dowrah, 

(',>) Narningunge, (4) Serajgunj, and (5) Uttariya, these being 
tho live geographical areas m which the jute districts are divided, 
but the division is entirely arbitrary, and it does not imply quality 
of libre, which varies very much in each local area. The ( • . capsu- 
laris prefers a lighter class of soil than the (\ olitorius. 

47b. ) h/il. — Fifteen inaumU of libre may betaken as the 

average produce per acre. 12 inaunds being the produce of the early 
varieties and 20 inaunds of the late varieties. As 75 per cent ot the 
jute is crown for sale and export, lb crores oi rupees per annum 
at present represent, the reserve or potential food-earning capacity 
of raivats. which may be utilized in course of time lor its legiti¬ 
mate purpose a> population increases and creator stress is felt 
by the cultivator. All non-food crops crown chiefly for sale and 
export by the cultivator may be looked upon in this light. In 
UM)5 the price of jute prevailing was so great (about Ks. l‘> per 
matind), that the raivats (d‘ Eastern Bengal reaehed the extreme 
limit in cultivating jute, and a> 1 lie rice crop was not a good one that 
vear, tin* stock of food-supply in F.MHI was found to be too <hort. 
Kilt there was, of course. monev in the hand- of raivats. and they 
could import and buy grain. There was 11ms im actual famine, 
though the local supjdv of food grains was deficient, and hard-hip 
was felt by the j>oor who had no connection with the jute trade. 

477. ('ombtions of snricss. — A damp and warm climate, and 
yet not too much and incessant rainfall, art* the essential condi¬ 
tions of success of this crop. Experiments in growing jute in 
Madras and Bombav have been iinfavourablv reported upon, 
and there is not much prospect of competition elsewhere ruining 
the jute industry of Helical. Attempts at crowinc jute in South 
Bihar, Chota Nagpur, Orissa and other dry places in Helical are 
not very successful either. 

478. Soil. — With the exception of rocky, laterite and poor 
sandy soils, all soils are adapted for jute cultivation. Rich loam, of 
course, gives the best result. The coarse varieties grow luxuriantly 
in low lying lands, hut a better (juality of fibre is obtained from Avs 
land. Pulses, oats, barley, wheat, tobacco and Mma* paddy are 
grown on such lands in rotation. Itearh and r/utr lands and islands, 
also fnl lands and ordinary Aman lands produce more vigorous 
growth and longer fibre, hut the quality of the fibre is poorer. An 
excess of salt (such as occurs in the Sunderban soils) does not in¬ 
juriously affect the C. olitorius, though it is not quite suitable for 
the 0. capsularis. In lands south of Calcutta therefore the 0, 
olitorius should he grown in preference, on highlands. If possible. 
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Stum-hemp or Dhaineha should precede jute, and oil no account 
should two crops of jute be taken in succession on the same land. 

47U. Cnltiration ,—In lowlands, preparation ought to begin in 
November or December, though usually the winter cultivation is 
neglected and the first ploughing given in February or March before 
sowing. Two ploughing* and two cross-plougbings with laddering 
and one harrowing or collecting of weeds, are a sufficient prepara¬ 
tion, but previous jerification by occasional stirring continued fora 
long period is essential. The sowing in lands subject to flooding 
takes place in March, and in some parts of Eastern Bengal in Feb¬ 
ruary. Sowing goes on from February till dune according to the 
position of the soil and amount, of rainfall, in the Inl land north of 
lia jshahi where very heavy outturns are obtained sowing is done as 
early as February. In lDOfi the rainfall in February was so heavy 
that even in Nadia a good deal of jute was sown in February, and 
February sowing that year gave the best result, duly sowing 
usually fails, but it may succeed in Bihar and (-hota Nagpur. One 
and a half seers per bigba (/.e., Dili, per acre) is the quantity of seed 
to ho used. Exchange of seed is practised to a certain extent by the 
cultivators. The ordinary time for harvesting the crop is middle of 
August to the middle of September. But jute-washing begins 
in duly in some parts and goes on to the end of November in 
others, the early varieties being harvested in duly and the late 
varieties from October. Ten to o() maunds of fibre are obtained per 
acre : but the average may be put down at If) maunds. By using 
2 or seers of seed per bigba, by thicker sowing, no better 
yield in fibre is obtained, and the direction in which improvement 
should be aimed at to arrest the degeneracy that i> at present going 
on in the jute crop, would be to get the cultivators to do tin* sowing 
thin in growing this crop for seed-purposes. By thick sowing 
the crop yields poorer seed and the degeneracy comes through 
poverty of seed. 

4*0. The st W should be sown bv drilling, only if apart, so 
that hoeing with wheel-hoe or br.llock-hoe may be done. Hoeing 
at least once should be done after sowing when the plants are well 
up, and if possible, one hand-hoeing and one wheel-hoeing or 
bullock-hoeing should be given at an interval of a fortnight or 
twenty days between the two operations before the rains set in 
regularly, when wheel or bullock-hoeing will not be feasible ; or 
the wheel or bullock-hoeing may be done when the land is not too 
wet, say, at the end of June, and the weeds pulled up with band 
when the rains have set, in properly. Native cultivators use the 
Bidia after germination to loosen the soil and uproot extra plants. 

481. Mauvrimj. — Where there is silt deposit no manuring is 
required. Elsewhere cowdung at the rate of lf>() maunds per 
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acre may be applied where necessary. All fibre crops are 
appreciably benefited by cowdung manure, except those belonging 
to the leguminous order. Growing of* a preparatory crop of Dhain- 
cha or sunn-hemp has been already recommended. 

482. The proper time for harvesting is when the fruits have 
just commenced to form. Chit earlier, the produce is less and 
somewhat weak, though whiter and mor^ glossy. Gut later, the 
fibre is coarser and rougher, though slightly heavier, but it does 
not do getting a heavier outturn of coarse and dirty fibre. The 
degeneracy complained of by jute merchants is also due to the 
cultivators allowing the jute to stand till the seed has begun to 
mature. In this way they secure some partially mature seed, get 
a little heavier outturn, hut of coarser fibre. 

4tNi. Steeping should be done in fairly deep, clear, sweet 
(not -alt) but stagnant water. If steeping is done in running 
water, a longer time is required for retting, and the fibre is 
infiltrated with a grey deposit, of iron salts. Salt water also 
delays the process of retting. Steeped in shallow and dirty water 
also, the fibre is somewhat grey, and it takes longer retting, 
specially if the whole heap is not entirely submerged in water. 
The grey colour is due to the deposit of iron salts. Districts of 
which the soil is too rich in iron are not suitable for growing 
high class jute. 

4S4. Method emploged. — After the plants have been cut, 
they are left in the field for *2 or J days for their leaves to shed. 
The stalk* are then gathered, tied in small bundles and arranged 
in heaps of about 2 mannds each, which are covered with leaves 
and weeds and earth and left in this state for 3 or 4 days. These 
heaps should be made on nigh ground and not in waterlogged 
fields. The bundles are then well shaken of leaves, the branching 
tops being lopped off, and then removed to water where they are 
kept submerged under a weight of logs or wood, earth and weeds 
being also used for weighting the bundles. If it is not feasible to 
give back to the soil the shed leaves and the tops which are of 
great manorial value, the stems may be removed for retting to 
water as soon as they are cut with leaves and all. In the hot 
weather. from July to September, the retting is finished in 
10 days to a fortnight If cold weather sets in, it takes longer, 
sometimes as long as 2 months, in which case some of the fibre 
gets too much'retted, or rotten, and others not rotted enough, and 
the colour of the fibre is grey and the outer hark is not entirely 
removed from the lower part, of the fibre. The submerged 
bundles should be examined from time to time after a week to see 
that the stems are not over-retted. Over-retting not only makes 
the fibre darker in colour, but it also weakens it. When the 
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retting is complete, bundle after bundle, is taken by a man going 
down into water, and the lower end of the bundle is battered with 
a flat stick or mallet, usually made out of palm-leaf midrib. The 
pith-sticks of the lower end are separated from the till re by shak¬ 
ing them out in water. The man then takes hold of the bundle 
of fibre and by alternate pushing and pulling with a jerky motion, 
the whole of the fibre out of the bundle is drawn out. Each 
bundle of fibres is rinsed and washed, the excess water wrung out 
from it, and it is then opened out in long strands and hung up in 
the sun to get dry. The wet bundles of fibre are kept in a heap for 
one day, and the exposure to the sun given from the second day. 
This improves the colour of the fibre. Another plan is to break 
oft’ the bundle against the knee in the middle (a smaller bundle 
which can be conveniently broken being taken), to shake off the 
portions of the pith-stalks at the thicker end, to wrap the fibres 
from these portions round the palm of the right hand and then 
pull and push the rest of the stalks as before, in water, until all 
the fibres are removed. Instead of merely rinsing and wringing 
the fibres clean, it is better to wash them cleaner by taking larger 
handfuls at a time and swinging them round the head and dashing 
them repeatedly against the surface of the water, until the impuri¬ 
ties are washed out. After exposing the fibres for 2 or o days in 
the sun, they should be tied in bales and got ready for sale. If the 
washing can be done away from the steeping place in clean and 
running water the fibre would be cleaner, but this is generally 
not feasible. 

485. The c<>. s7 of ruhiration inclusive of manure comes 


to about Us 

. ?)2 per acre as will appear from 

the followin 

g 

calculation 





March 

1st ploughing and 1st cross-ploughing foil 

i wed 1>\ 

its 

A 

V. 


laddering 


1 

,S 

0 

April 

2nd ploughing and nous-ploughing with 

learning 

1 

8 

0 

]>o 

Spreading 150 nids. of cowdung lief 

ole 2nd 





ploughing 


5 

b 

0 

Do. 

Broadcasting 4^ seers seed (with cost of si 

*ed) ... 

0 

11 

0 

Do. 

Harrowing immediately afterwards ... 

0 

4 

0 

May 

One hand weeding 


b 

0 

0 

July 

Pulling up of weeds 

... 

1 

8 

0 

August 

Cutting of stems (10 men)... 


1 

14 

0 

Do 

Tying bundles 


0 

15 

0 

Do. 

Making heaps 


0 

b 

0 

Do. 

Removing to water 


0 

i) 

0 

Do. 

Cost of weighting 


C 1 

0 

0 

September... 

Washing (40 men) 


4 

s 

0 

Do. 

Drying and making bundles 


1 

8 

0 


lient for half year 


1 

8 

0 


Ks. 32 8 0 




48«. Th o outturn when so much money is spent, ought to 
come to 15 maunds per acre, which at Rs. (1 per maund, would 
bring a net profit of Us. 58 per acre, but the present price of Jute 
is Us. 10 per maund, and this average price is likely to continue 
undiminished. 

Cluonntrii of /We.—Jute may he called a ligno-cellulose, 
standing midway between cotton which is almost pure cellulose 
and lignose of woody fibre. Good qualities of jute have the 
following composition : 


Cellulose 

... fi4 

to 

70 per cent. 

Pectose matters 

... 24 

to 

28 

Mineral matter 

... 0*2 

to 

9 

Fat and wax 

.. 04 

to 

0-8 

Extractive mattei 

1 

to 

•7 

— 


•1ST. The proportion of cellulose in jute is much less than 
in cotton. In fact, jute-fibre when young is richer in cellulose 
hut gradually by loss of water and C0 8 . cellulose becomes partly 
converted into lignose. Like cotton, jute can be dissolved by 
a concent rated solution of zinc chloride by a mixture of zinc 
chloride and hydrochloric acid. By dilution and acidification 
of the solution, the fibre is precipitated as a gelatinous hydrate 
to the extent of 75 to 80 per cem of the original fibre when the 
solution is fresh. It is important to distinguish between jute and 
cotton, as jute cloths arc now commonly sold in the market. 
Chlorine combines readily with jute, the latter taking up 15 to 16 
per cent of this element. IT the Chlorinated fibre bo treated 
with a solution of Sodium Sulphite, a Magenta red colour is 
obtained, which is characteristic only of jute fibre. To distinguish 
jute from flax and hemp, an aqueous solution of iodine should be 
used. Jute is coloured deep brown, while flax and hemp are 
coloured him* or violet. Jute absorbs acids and alkalis from 
solutions, much more readily than cotton, and it is therefore 
not such a lasting fibre as cotton. If the alkaline treatment is 
carried on at high temperatures (as in the Dhobis' boiler) the 
non-cellulose constituents of tin* jute are attacked and converted 
info soluble products, the fibre finally getting disintegrated 

Imjirornnrnfs recommended. (1) Thin sowing; (2) Reserva¬ 
tion of the best portion of crop for seed which should be allowed to 
mature fully ; (3) Harvesting when pods have begun to form ; 
(4) Long preparation of soil : (5) Exchange of seed with 
some district where the soil and climate are somewhat different. 
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(11 AFTER XLV. 

Deccan or Bombay Hemp (Hibiscus (-annabinus). 

Bombay hemp, Ambari hemp, or Deccan hemp, called in 
Bengal Hesta-pat* in Orissa Kaunria and in Bihar Pattua or 
Kudrum , is grown largely as a crop and as a hedge-plant, in Madras, 
the Central Provinces and Bombay. It is also grown to a certain 
extent in the tJ. P. and the Punjab. In Bengal, it is grown 
chiefly in Ohutia-Nagpur. The merits of this fibre have not 
hitherto been recognised as they deserve, bv exporters. It is 
superior to jute in every respect and its cultivation should be 
encouraged wherever possible, and the method of cultivation 
changed. The lower part of the stem contains the best fibre and 
as much as possible of this should Ik* secured in harvesting. It is 
not only used as a substitute lor jute but also lor making fishing 
nets and paper. The pulp for making paper out of meat a--pat 
is made by adding (i seers of kaolin and a maund of clean water 
to every maund of fibre. Slips of sized paper weighing 39 
grains made from maize stalk pulp, jute pul]> and mesfa-pdt 
pulp, bore respectively the weights of 17lbs., (JOlbs. and 7libs., 
which show the superiority of the nms(a-p<it as an article for 
the paper-manufacturing industry. The length of the fibre is 
5 to 101't. as in the case of jute. The best, strongest, and 
glossiest, fibre is obtained when the plant is in flower, and not as 
in the case of jute, Ootalaria jtincea, and Abroma augusta, 
when it is just in fruit. Jute contains 71) per cent of cellulose, 
niesta-pdt 73 per cent, noun fibre 62*3 per cent, plantain fibre fi4*(> 
per cent, Sunn-hemp 83 per cent and Sida fibre as much as 
83'8 per cent. Though in respect of cellulose it is not equal to 
the best fibres, in point, of strength it is almost as good as Sunn- 
hemp and it is much glossier than jute and stronger. The follow¬ 
ing facts illustrate the strength of the mesta-pdt fibre - 

(a) A line prepared from nusta-pdt fibre obtained from 
plants cut when in blossom and steeped immediately, sustained 
the weight of 1331bs. when wet, and 11,Mbs. when dry. 

(/>) A line prepared from mestn-pdt fibre obtained from plants 
cut when the seed was ripe, sustained a weight of 1181bs. when 
wet, and llOlbs. when dry. 

(e) A line prepared from sunn-hemp fibre obtained from plants 
cut when in flower sustained a weight of 1851bs. when wet, and 
13()lbs. when dry. 

( d) A line prepared from sunn-hemp fibre obtained from plants 
cut, when in fruit sustained a weight of* 209lbs. when wet, and 
lfiOlbs. when drv. 
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489. Rocky and laterite soils which are not suitable for jute 
cultivation are well adapted for the cultivation of mesta-pdt, and 
areas that are not considered suitable for growing ordinary jute 
may be well utilized in growing mesta-pdt , while it should be also 
noted that lowlying lands which are flooded, are not suitable for 
this crop, though jute may be grown in them. The yield of this 
fibre is about the same as that of jute, and the fibre is extracted 
even more easily than jute-fibre. At Sibpur, the average yield of 
jute is 20 maunds per acre and of mesta-pdt 12 to 15 maunds. 
From water-logged plots a smaller outturn was obtained. The best 
result in quality is obtained by the bundles of stems being steeped 
in water immediately after cutting. 

490. The young leaves of this plant are eaten as a pot-herb, 
and the seed, which is rich in oil, makes a good cattle-food and 
is so used in Poona. 

491. All the remarks regarding the cultivation of the jute 
crop apply to this crop also. The extension of the cultivation of 
this crop is an important measure of agricultural improvement. 
The fibre has a had reputation in the Calcutta market, hut it is not 
the fault of the plant but of the extraction of fibre. Cultivators get 
seed and fibre out of the same plants and allow them to get too 
mature. The plants being cut at the proper time, when just 
coming to flower, the fibre is superior to jute fibre. Mr. 
Benson, Manager of the Shalimar Hope Works, who buys the 
mesta-pdt grown at the Sibpur Farm, speaks highly of it, and he 
pays a higher price for it than for jute. Fifteen seers of seed are 
sown per acre, if the crop is grown singly as it should be. 

492. The improvements recommended in the cultivation of 
this crop are : (1) long preparation of the soil ; (2) growing it as 
a single* crop and not in mixture with other crops ; (b) harvesting 
the crop for fibre when the plants are just in flower and reserving 
the best plants for seed till they are dead ripe, and (4) removing 
the cut plants in the fresh state to water for retting. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

Sijnn-Hemp (Okotalakia Juncea). 

This is the ordinary sunn , hut not the true hemp, or Cannabis 
saliva, of commerce. Hibiscus cannabinus is also called sunn 
or Bombay hem}). The Cannabis sativa or bhan<j plant is found 
in the wild state in most parts of India, but the fibre is rarely 
extracted from the wild or cultivated hemp plant, except by some 
hill tribes. In fact, the hemp plant does not produce a valuable 
fibre in the plains of India. The sunn of India is either Orotalaria 
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juncea or Hibiscus eannabinus. That Hibiscus cannabinus is 
classed in the Indian markets sometimes with jute and sometimes 
with ,<??///^-liemp, shows also the greater value of this article than 
of ordinary jute. The true hemp plant, producing qanja and 
s-iddhi , is an excisable article and its cultivation is prohibited by 
law. This may also account for the non-recognition of true hemp 
as a fibre-yielding crop in India. 

494. Two varieties of .*?//i//-hemp are commonly grown in 
India, a tall variety having weaker fibre and a short variety with 
stronger fibre. The former is recognised in Maimensingh as a 
great fertiliser of the soil. 

495. The seed of the Indian .s mm (Orotalarin juncea) is 
sown very thick from the 15th April to 15th June and in Eastern 
Bengal in September and October also. The plant flowers in 
August, but it should not be* cut till September when the seeds 
have properly formed. Sown in September or October the 
harvesting season is February. It is not a profitable crop to grow 
in the ordinary lowlying districts of Bengal, except as a fertiliser 
of the soil. (Jay soil, rich soils and low damp soils give 
vigorous growth, but poor yield of a coarser fibre. High and 
light soils and raviny soils are better suited for this crop. Old 
alluvium is better adapted for this crop than new alluvium, grown 
for fibre. As a leguminous crop, .sa/////-heinp is recognised even by 
cultivators as a renovator of soils, and it is a good preparation to 
grow this before a valuable crop, especiall v before sugarcane, tobacco, 
potato, jute, and some other crops. It is sometimes ploughed in, 
in young state, as a green manure, by cultivators of Maimensingh. 

496. In rough or sandy soil very little tillage is required 
for the crop. Two ploughings followed by one laddering is 
a sufficient preparation for sowing. The seed should he drilled 
6" X apart, that is thicker than in the ease of jute and 
mesla-pdt. 12 to 15 lbs. of seed per acre will he found sufficient 
if the seed is drilled. If sown broadcast, it is best to use half 
a maund of seed per acre. 

497. The steeping of smm stalks is sometimes done ex actly 
in the ?ame way as that of jute stalks, hut in dry regions, the 
plants are sometimes left to dry in the fields after they are 
cut and the steeping done afterwards. In Lower Bengal, 
however, the climate is too moist, and dry stacking would spoil 
the fibre. The yield of fibre per acre is 200 to 1,200 lbs. ; the 
average being about 640 lbs. (8 maunds), worth about lis. 100. 

498. There is some difference of opinion as to when sunn 
plants should be cut, whether in flower, or in fruit, or when 
the fruits are ripe. Every system lias its supporter, and practice 
varies. Experiments conducted m different regions can alone 



decide the point. There is difference ot opinion also as regards 
the best method ol‘ extracting the fibre. Various systems are 
followed :—(1 ) the stems are buried in some places in mud in the 
margin of tanks. (2) In other places, they are submerged in 
water and weighted like jute. (3) In some places running 
water is chosen and in others stagnant water. (4) In dry 
regions the stems are tied in bundles of 20 to 100 and left on the 
field until they are quite drv. After 2 days' steeping in water, 
the fibres are easily detached. (. r >) Separation is also effected 
without retting. When steeped like jute, 4 days’ to a week’s 
steeping is sufficient, in the hot weather and oversteeping must be 
avoided. When retting is complete, bundle after bundle is taken 
and threshed in water until the fibre separates out. The drying 
of bundles of mnm is done in the same way as drying of jute 
fibre : but heckling is afterwards required to get clean fibres 
parallel one to another. One-third of the weight of the fibre 
is lost in this heckling process, hut the tow obtained is a useful 
material for making paper. 

49H. The seed of .sa/M/v-hemp used as fodder increases the 
flow of milk of milch cows. 

f>()0. The extension of anna hemp cultivation for fibre 
though desirable, is not feasible. The stink produced by retting 
is fearful, and it actually kills off fish, if done on a large scale. 


(- HA PTE It XLVll. 

1VFiKA (BcEHMKKIA NlVKA, &C.). 

[ Prospects of the crop; Wry fertile am l damp soil necessary : Rand must never 
i»e water-lodged : Native methods of preparing fibre : Yield, Indian. Euro- 
pean and Chinese figures : Method of cultivation : Propagation from seed 
roots and cuttings: European methods of extraction of fibre; Entire's 
method taken up by the Bihar Rhea Syndicate ; Burn & Co.'s method. 
Merits of tin* fibre.] 

This crop is also known as Ramie, China-grass, and 
Kankura. Inordinate hopes are raised from time to time 
regarding the prospects of the rhea-planting industry, but 
there is little hope of its being worked with profit in this 
country, except with very expensive European machinery. The 
hand-stripping of ribbons or bark, as practised in China 
and in this country, is very expensive. The crudely cleaned 
and unbleached fibre is used [by the Burmese, Assamese, Nagas 
and by the people of Rangpur, Jalpaiguri, Bogra, Dinajpur, 
Purneah, and Bhagalpur, for making fishing lines and nets. It 
is grown bv a few cultivators only, each on a few square yards of 
land. But in none of these districts could the raw fibre be 
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procured for less than 8 annas a seer ; and if any considerable 
quantity is wanted from any of these districts, the raw article would 
not be forthcoming for less than Rs. .00 to Rs. 100 per maund. 
A decorticating machine could no doubt render the raw produce 
cheap, and there are now several of these claiming public favour, 
but more extensive trial is needed before one can say definitely 
that the rhea-cultivating industry will become profitable. £20 or 
even £40 a ton for the raw hand-stripped ribbons is not a suffi¬ 
ciently remunerative price for this article, and though such prices 
are being offered for some years, practically no rhea ribbons have 
been exported into Europe. Besides it is a mistake to suppose that 
rhea will grow anywhere and under any conditions and that crop 
after crop can be taken in any soil without manure. It is no doubt 
a perennial, but it grows best in shade, on rich loam, and the land 
must be above inundation level, but at the same time sufficiently 
moist to keep the plants in vigour. The crop luxuriates in tact 
only on the best tobacco soils of Rungpur. But even in Rungpur, 
the crop is of so little importance, that the village called Kankura- 
para (named after this crop) and where only the crop is considered 
of any importance, has only about 20 cultivators growing it. 

502. Native method of extraction.- In Bogra the ribbons 
stripped from the stems are boiled in turmeric water for a few 
minutes, or in water in which rice lias been boiled. This operation 
softens the fibre and assists in the subsequent cleaning process. 
In Bhagalpur the green shuns divested of leaves are boiled in 
water with the addition of 10 chliitaks of saji per maund of plant 
put in the boiler, and the whole allowed to simmer or boil for 
1^ to 2 hours. Bundles ot boiled stems are afterwards dashed 
on a board, first one end, then the other, until all the pith is 
removed. The fibre is again boiled for half an hour in the 
original liquor and then again beaten and washed on the board 
which is arranged like a dhobies board by the side of water. 

503. Scraping off the outer hark or parenchyma is practised 
in most districts, before the fibre is hand-stripped. In Assam 
after the leaves have been stripped off’ a stem, it is divested of 
the outer skin by rubbing it with a blunt knife, after which the 
stem is left to dry for 2 or 3 days in the hot sun. The third 
morning after the stem has been exposed to dew for several hours 
the fibre is drawn off the stem by breaking the woody stalk right 
through towards the thicker end and then separating the fibre 
therefrom by drawing it off gently towards the slender end, some 
care being required in giving the fibre the peculiar twist in order 
to draw it off without breaking. A good deal of the fibre (about 
£th) remains adhering to the stem after the drawing off has been 
done as described. 
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504. Yield .—A maund of green stems produces about a seer 
of fairly white fibre treated in this way, i.e ., only per cent. 
Seven to eight maunds of fibre may he obtained per acre per 
annum, but the separation of the fibre from the stems is so diffi¬ 
cult and costly that cultivators actually go in for cultivating a 
few square yards each, and no deductions as to cost and outturn can 
be definitely drawn with regard to this fibre from the data they 
are able to furnish. Some estimate the produce at as much as 50 
to 55 maunds per acre. 

505. In Spain and other European and American countries 
where rhea is being grown experimentally and where machinery is 
used for the (extraction of fibre, 500 acres of a properly managed 
plantation is estimated to produce 7,000 to 0,000 ton- of green stems 
per annum, out of which it is estimated that 5 per cent, of fibre 
can be obtained, which is equivalent to 1,792 lbs. of fibre per acre 
per annum. The average weight of 100 stems of full-grown rhea 
without leaves is about 241b>. The (Chinese grow about 80,000 
stems per acre, /.✓>.. about 19,200lbs. Faure’s decorticating 
machine which extracts 3 per cent of fibre which is in a purer 
state than China-grass, yields 57tilhs. of fibre in one cutting. In 
the remaining two cuttings another 57filbs. at least ;nav be reason¬ 
ably expected, or a total of IJ52lh>. per acre per annum, which 
at £/)() per ton (the price paid in London for high cla>s China- 
grass') is worth about £15, or 11s. 225. while an acre of indigo 
produces a gross outturn of only about Rs. 20 or Rs. 30. From 
the European and American estimates and from the Chinese figures 
it seems, one may fairly estimate the product* of rhea fibre ;it 
l,()001bs. or >ay 12 maunds per acre per annum, which is a more 
reliable figure to go upon than either 7 to 8 maunds or 50 to 55 
maunds per acre, which are the figures variously given by Bengal 
cultivators. Of course, the climate has everything to do with the 
produce. Where the climate is damp and at the foot of a hill 
where it is renewed annually by silt deposit, and where the soil 
is always more or less damp, without ever (jettuuj water-looped. 25 
maunds of fibre may be obtained, while in dry localities re¬ 
produce may not reach even 5 maunds to the acre. 

50fi. Method of cultivation .—Rhea is propagated from stem- 
cuttinos and root-cuttings, also from seed. The cuttings () inches 
to 9 inches long may be planted horizontally 3 to 4 inches under 
soil 1 ft. apart each way. Forty thousand to 50,000 cuttings are 
required to plant an acre. The fields should he weeded and hoed 
after each cutting of stems and heavily manured each year during 
the dry season. Blanks should be filled up from time to time In- 
planting cuttings horizontally 3 inches deep as already mentioned. 
The shoots are cut down when the bottom portion of the stem begins 
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to turn brown and the leaves low down the stem begin to tall off. 
Two to five cuttings are obtained annually according to the rich¬ 
ness of the soil and the care with which the plants are tended, 
three cuttings being a good average crop. Six cuttings can be 
obtained in shade if the plants are heavily manured and watered. 
Tf stems readv for cutting are alone selected, as is the practice 
with some intelligent cultivators, cuttings can be bad uninter¬ 
ruptedly throughout the year. If the on ilhigs are first planted in 
September, the first crop mav be harvested in May (which is the 
shortest crop), the second in dune (the best eroph the third in 
duly, and the fourth in August. I’hinting of cuttings can take 
place in May and June also. 

d()7. If rhea is propagated from seed, it is necessary to sow 
the seed superficially on light sandv soil well manured with rotten 
dung. Rhea seed like sugarcane seed or seed of the Asan tree, 
should not be covered with earth after sowing. Even a light 
covering of earth prevents germination. Hut on the seed-bed 
there should he a covering of mat put on as is done in sowing 
cabbage and cauliflower seed. This mat should be kept moist and 
the seed should not be watered direct. When plants have fully 
appeared, the covering of mat should he taken off*, and watering 
done occasionally as required. September is the best time for 
sowing and transplanting rhea. The seedlings should be 
transplanted when thev are about 8 inches high. 

hi) 8. The question of the e.rtruction of fibre from the stems 
is so important, that the Government of India offered at one time 
a reward of £o,()00 for a rhea fibre-extracting machine, but this 
offer was withdrawn bv a Resolution dated liffh March 1 8 <S 1. 
This Resolution savs : “ From the low valuation put by the 

English firms on the samples of fibre produced at the late competi¬ 
tion, it does not seem probable that Indian rhea fibre will be able, 
tor t lie present, at least, to compete successfully with tin* Chinese 
product ; while the experience which lias been so far gained also 
points to the conclusion that in most parts of India, the cultivation 
of rhea, cannot he undertaken with profit. Rhea is naturally an 
equatorial plant, and it requires a moist air and rich soil and plenty 
of water, while extremes of temperature are unfavourable to it. 
Such eonditions may he found in parts of Burma, in Upper Assam, 
and in some districts of Eastern and Northern Bengal, and if 
rhea can he grown in such places with only so much care as is 
required in an ordinary well-farmed field for a rather superior 
crop, it is possible that it may succeed commercially. Until, 
however, private enterprise has shown that the cultivation of the 
plant can he undertaken with profit in these or other parts of the 
country, and that a real need has arisen for an improved method 
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ot preparing the fibre in order to stimulate its production, the 
Government of India think it inadvisable to renew the offer, which 
it has now made for the second time without result, ot rewards 
lor suitable machines.” 

f)0!f It is difficult to sav whether the invention lately made 
of machinerv for decorticating and ile^mnmino' the rhea fibre 
will really prove so valuable as they claim to be : but from all 
accounts it seems there have been some very good machines 
invented of* late. The inventions which should be prominently 
mentioned an* those ot Messrs. Burn ( V>.. ot M. b a are, ot 
Mr. Gomess, of Messrs. Macdonald, Boyle <fe < k>., ot dlh "Victoria 
Street, Westminster, London. S.W and <d Mr (diaries *). Dear, 
of 2S, Victoria Street, Westminster. 

f>10. Messrs. Macdonald, Bovle A Go. recommend two sets 
ol* decorticating batterv. each set comprising ot 40 drums for a 
plantation of 400 acres. Their estimate given below : — 


Two batteries of deeorticators including 1 »U' i * *«* and 


boilers 

... i/200 

Onedegumming plant including fittings 

500 

Kngine and boilers for ditto 

400 

Soaking, chemical and watei tanks 

250 

Steam barrel, steam valves and fittings 

15 

Steam pump and appliances 

100 

Belting 

50 

Weighing and baling machinery 

3i h t 

Freight and sundries 

185 

Total £3.000 


.VI1. This estimate does not include tie* cost of erecting 
buildings and sheds. They estimate the daily outturn from the 
factory at 2 tons of clean and dry tilasse. In the Lnglish market 
the value of this filasse is about £40 per ton. and the annual 
gross outturn from the factory may be put down at nearly 4 lakhs 
of rupees. An estimate of cost of producing 1 ton of tilasse is 
given below :— 

Ks. 


Cost of cultivation including harvesting (at 1 coolie per 
3 acres) of 40 tons of stalks, the produce of about k 
an acre ... ... ... ... 25 

Cost of decorticating the 40 tons of stalks by tlie Mac¬ 
donald process ... ... ... 20 

(dost of degurnming the fibre from the 40 tons of stalks 

inclusive of the cost of chemicals ... ... 36 

Supervision ... ... ... .. 10 

Freight of 1 ton of tilasse including sacks for baling . . 38 

Brokerage and landing charges ... ... ... i2 


141 
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512. If as much as Rs. 600 per ton (over Rs. 20 per mud.) 
can be had for the filasse in the London market, the net profit 
may come to as much as Rs. 450 per ton. If a capital outlay of 
2 lakhs of rupees is incurred in the purchase of 400 acres of 
land and in building and furnishing the necessary plant, and if 
300 acres out of the 400 are actually under rhea (the remaining 
100 acres being taken off by paths, buildings, etc.), the net outturn 
from tne plantation and factory may be put down at 2,62,500 ru¬ 
pees per annum, or over cent per cent. Bnt an experiment of 
such a magnitude can he tried only by a millionaire or by ;i joint- 
stock company. 

513. Mr. Dear’s process aims at decorticating the fresh cut 
stems on the plantations and degumining the crude fibre in 
Engl and, where, in Yorkshire, Mr. Dear has equipped a factory 
to turn out per day 600 to 1,000 lbs. of fibre ready for 
spinning, at a cost of only £1,000, exclusive of the motive power, 
but inclusive of the installation of electric light. The supply of 
crude fibre comes to him from China. Mr. Dear claims that his 
decorticating machine will extract any kind of fibre, and that the 
cost of the machinery is so moderate that the chief obstacle in 
the way of the ramie manufacturing industry is removed. We 
have as yet no further information regarding this interesting 
invention, though Messrs. Burn k Co., of Howrah, are in posses¬ 
sion of the plant and they may be consulted on the subject. 
Messrs. Burn & ('o. have recently given a successful demonstra¬ 
tion of a machine of their own invention. 

514. Faure’s New Patent Ramie Fibre Decorticatoi is also 
highly spoken of. Messrs. Jules, Karpeles & Co., of Pollock Street, 
Calcutta, who are the agents for this machine, have demonstrated 
from time to time the use of one of the hand-machines at their 
office, and we can speak of its usefulness with more confidence. 
The following account of it appeared in the Planter of the 25th 
March 18H H : — 

“Two men working this machine can treat JOOlbs. of fresh 
green steins per hour or 32 cwts. per day of 10 hours. The 
amount of dry fibre produced varies with the quality of the stems, 
but on a basis of 5% conies to about 1 SOlbs. per day of 10 hours. 
The machine produces fibre, not ribbons. Each machine requires 
about 1 H.-P. to drive it ; 8 Il.-P. will drive ten machines 

working simultaneously. The fibre as it comes from the machine is 
steeped in boiling water, with the addition of 1°/ Q of carbonate 
of soda for about half an hour and squeezed thoroughly before 
drying. The machine weighs 11 cwts. It is fed by two men, 
working alternately, each holding in his hand about 10 steins. . 
The stems are used with leaf and all the leaf end is put in first. 
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and when two-thirds ot’ the length of the steins have gone in, 
they are withdrawn and the feeding is done a second time, the 
thick-end first, so as to complete the operation. This double 
operation frees the stem from all woody matter and from the outer 
skin or cuticle and extracts a large portion of the juice also.” 

5If). As far as our observation went, the produce of dry fibre 
from this machine ought to he put down at 501hs. rather than I801bs. 
jn*r diem. Hut we have heard of further improvements of 
Kail re’s machine which obviate the need of withdrawing the leaves, 
and which have made 1 the machine to he so practically useful as 
to he acceptable to the Rhea Extracting Syndicate who have the 
monopoly of the use of the machine. It is possible the Rhea 
growing industry will succeed in North Rihar. 

olti. The products of the Uomess process, which is a 
chemical process for treating the ribbons, can he seen illustrated 
in the Economic Section of the Indian Museum. 

f»17. M. ( -. X. Keviere. the French Government Botanist 
at Algiers, states that tin* ramie linen supplied to the steamers of 
the Compagnie Transatlantique was in good condition after 90 
voyages, while ordinary linen was worn out in 4f> trips. There 
seems little doubt as to the lasting qualifies of ramie, and this, 
in addition to its silky character, would make it a highly valuable 
textile product if it could he introduced as an agricultural and 
commercial article of the country. 

fit<8. The fibre of a stinging nettle, dirardinia heterophylla, 
the leaves of which resemble those of grape vines, is extracted 
and used l>v the Nepalese, and also by the tribes of the Nilgiri hills. 
This nettle grows to a height of about 10 feet in the Nepal terai. 


CHAPTER XLVfll. 

Cotton ((tossvpicm). 

[Botanical clas>biication : tlx* North American Gossypimn Bnrbadense ; the South 
American G. iVruviamun : the Indian G. arhoreinn, herbaccum and neglectum; 
the G. religiosum or Nankin Cotton ; Egyptian cotton, a hybrid between G. 
Bnrbadense. variety hirsntum and (1. lierbacenm ; G. berbacemn, the common 
field cotton of India ; introduction of superior varieties ol‘ G arboreum, 
also G. maritinum (Sea Island cotton) and Egyptian cot ton recommended ; the 
best Indian varieties; on what the value of cotton depends ; chemistry ; 
stems may be used for extraction of fibre ; oil : trade ; acreage ; mixtures ; 
yield ; times for sowing and picking ; conditions of profitableness of the crop ; 
cost of cultivation; silk-cotton or ximul ; Aha ml a .] 

HotQLnieal classification .—There is considerable difference of 
opinion ns to the botanical characters which distinguish Indian 
cottons. Cottons are probably referable to three main classes :—(I) 
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th(‘ tree cotton (Gossypium arboreum) ; (2) the American cotton 
(G. Barbadense; ami (3; the herbaceous cotton (G. herbaceum). 
The G. arboremn or the tree-cotton has its leaves more or less 
hairv, three-fourth segmented or almost cut to the base, generally 
into" five lobes. The leaves are not so hairy or rough as the 
leaves of G. Barbadense of America. The flowers of G. 
arboremn are yellow or purple, with yellow centre, rarely 
white ; seeds free from each other, covered with white cotton 
overlying a dense green or blackish down ; or the seed is rarely 
perfectly smooth and black seed without down ; lint often difficult 
to separate from the seed, but easy of separation when the seed is 
smooth. A supplementary tooth on one or both sides of the middle 
lobe ot the leaf forms a most peculiar character which readily 
distinguishes it from G. herbaceum. The G. arboreum is in flower 
during the greater part of the year, and it sometimes goes on bearing 
for 5 or (> years or much longer. It grows on every kind of soil, 
but it prefers high, light, sandy but rich soils. The lint is fine, 
silky, strong and fully an inch long. A Sambalpur variety 
now being grown at Mourbhanj having the lint lg"long. The 
yield of lint in the first year is about 100 lbs. per acre, and in the 
second and third years 300 to 400 lbs., alter which the yield 
falls off slowly. The Brahmin Kapas, Narnia cotton. Ham Kapas, 
and Deo Kapas belong to this class. It is rarely grown as a 
field-crop. Til fact, there is prejudice in some districts against 
its cultivation except by Brahmins, who grow stray trees of 
this cotton for the purpose of making their holy thread. A stunt¬ 
ed variety of this, called G. neglectum, is, however, extensively 
cultivated as a field-crop. It has bright yellow flowers and 
deeply palmate leaves, which in shape are scarcely distinguishable 
from those of G. arboreum proper, except in that they are more 
herbaceous and very much more hairy. The superior white cotton 
of Eastern Bengal and of Northern India are mostly G. neg- 
lectum. The long-boiled Garo Hill cotton belongs to this class 
also, though the lint of this variety is extremely short and very 
course. The Burhi cotton of Manbhum grown on rich land in 
gardens and homesteads only, is G. arboreum proper, while the 
Bhoga cotton, which is the ordinary field cotton of the district, is 
G. ncglectum. The former flowers in November and yields a 
larger crop. The Bhoga sown in dune and July flowers earlier 
in October, attains only a height of 2 or 4 ft. and yields a smaller 
outturn. The Sheraj, Borailli and Tangori cottons of Dacca also 
belong to G. arboreum. The tree-eott-on is grown as a field-crop 
in parts of Singhbhum near Ghatsila and Ohakradharpore. A tree- 
cotton which has very large and smooth leaves and very large and 
long bolls and which may be seen in the most out-of-the-way places 
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in India, is probably the G. peruvianum or Kidney cotton origin¬ 
ally introduced from Peru. 

520. The yellow flowered G. barbadense (Egyptian and 
American cotton) grows well on (day soils and in moist regions, 
but in Indian climate it does not fruit profusely. It benefits 
very much by free irrigation, while the G. arboreum requires no 
irrigation and grows better on high dry and sandy soils. In dry 
sandy soils (as in Sind), the Egyptian cotton grows well and yields 
profusely with proper irrigation. The G. barbadense is supposed 
to have its origin in America and the G. arboreum in Africa. 
The G. barbadense has more entire leaves, the upper leaves being 
only angled, and the lower ones being 3 to 5 lobed, and the lobes 
never supplied with supplementary teeth. The Kidney or 
Peruvian cotton is quite distinct from the other forms of American 
cotton, such as the Sea Island. Georgian and Bourbon. The 
Kidnev cotton has its leaves more deeply segmented, and the 
seeds have the peculiar character of cohering together in a kidney¬ 
shaped mass. Tree-cotton probably of the Peruvian Kidney cotton 
are commonly met with in India, but they do not fruit profusely, 
and the leaves are very much subject to the attack of roller insects. 

f>21. Two other varieties of cotton should be here mentioned, 
r/c., the Nankin cotton and the Garavonica cotton. The former 
has usually khaki or light brown lint. This belongs to G. rcli- 
giosum, Linn., which is probably a hybrid between the G. arboreum 
and G. herbaceum. The white flossed G. religiosum of cultivation 
is a good variety. The Garavonica cotton is a South American 
hybrid, which is very highly spoken of, blit it is not giving suc¬ 
cessful results in India. 

522. The Egyptian cotton seems to be derived from G. 
barbadense. variety liirsutum, which in its turn is probably 
derived from the Sea Island variety of American cotton which 
is G. barbadense, r/c.. maritinum. The Sea Island and Egyptian 
cottons are both adapted for cultivation in dry seaside places, 
where there is facility for irrigation. The Bamia cotton of 
Egypt, which has been successfully grown in India and is a 
hybrid between G. hirsutinn and G. maritinum has lint with a 
tinge of brown. This variety requires more irrigation than other 
varieties. G. barbadense (or Bourbon cotton) is a perennial 
American cotton grown as fence, or in gardens, the cultivated 
variety of which is G. maritinum. This variety also has been 
introduced with success into India. The seeds of G. barbadense 
are not velvety like those of Indian cottons generally, hut smooth 
and naked, the lint being easily separated from them, and Indian 
cottons that, possess this characteristic should he grown exten¬ 
sively. 
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523. The G. herbaceum is a truly Asiatic cotton and it is 
(cultivated in N.-W. India, Egypt, Northern Africa, Asia Minor 
and Southern Europe. It is perennial and bushy in the warmer 
areas, and annual where the cold weather being severe kills the 
plants. The stems are erect, branches spreading. Leaves pale 
green, thick, leathery, half segmented into 3, 5 to 7 lobes. 
Flowers yellow with a large purple patch. Its chief features are 
its broad leaves, more rounded lobes, the absence of hairs. The 
seeds are beaked and the cotton inferior. The Khaki coloured 
cottons belong to G. herbaceum. As the superior Indian cottons 
belong to the G. arboreum, these should be cultivated more largely 
than the G. herbaceum, which is at present the staple of Indian 
produce. 

524. The principal cottons of India which are being grown 
more <>r less successfully are :— 

(1) Two kinds of tree-cotton (G. arboreum), one with large 
and deeplv segmented leaves and long bolls, and the other with 
slightly segmented small leaves and small but plentiful quantity of 
bolls. The best of these should be selected and propagated as field- 
crops. They must be fenced in as thcv occupy the ground 
perennially for several years. 

(2) The Burhi cotton (also G. arboreum). This is grown 
in homestead lands fenced in, and often along with castor. 
Probably tree-cottons ami lhirhi cotton an* benefited by shade, and 
the country method of growing these in mixture with arahar, 
maize or castor is the best. The Rurhi cotton should bo kept up 
at least for four years and it should be annually manured. 

(3) The Hopo kapas of Manhhum is a superior annual cotton 
(G. herbaceum), the bolls of which are very large and almost 
round. It ripens later than the ordinary varieties, and it is on 
this account difficult to protect from cattle. 

(4) The Jurguda kapas (G. herbaceum) is the ordinary field 
cotton which the Sontals like growing, as it grows on the poorest 
soil and without any trouble. 

(5 ) The Bhoga kapas (G. negleetum) is also an ordinary field 
cotton grown by the Sontals. 

(6 The Nan sari cotton (G. herbaceum) is the best Western 
India cotton, ordinarily grown as an annual, hut which can be 
kept up for 5 years. 

(7) The Broach cotton is also a superior variety which 
ripens a month earlier than Nausari cotton. It is grown as an 
annual. 

(8) The Gangalia cotton of Western India ripens about the 
same time as the Broach cotton. It is inferior to Broach cotton, 
and it is peculiar in that the lint does not come out and fall off 
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the bolls when ripe. The lint of this variety cannot he picked, 
hut bolls have to he gathered. 

(11) The Malhial variety of G. herhaceum, grown in 
Kathiawar, is a still worse variety, hut it matures in three months, 
and is therefore particularly suitable for Kathiawar, where the 
rainfall some years does not exceed l2 inches. 

(10) Jiojie kapas (also G. herhaceum) grown near Alnned- 
ahad is kept up for three years, and is usually grown in mixture 
with Juari or Kotlo. 

(11) The Jar/ ( G. herhaceum) kapas of the V. P. is a hardy 
and prolific cotton, though its lint is iniciior. 

(12) r fhe .Han't , G. herhaceum, kaput of the <\ P. has a 
superior lint, something like that of Broach cotton. 

(Id) The 1 >harwar cotton (G. barhadense,) crown near Bom¬ 
bay, is an acclimatised Bourbon cotton of America. It is no better 
than the Broach cotton, as it has degenerated in the Indian climate. 

(14) The Egyptian cotton (G. barhadense, hybrid) has been 
successfully acclimatised in Sind, and it now ranks as the best 
Indian cotton. It may he fried in sandy tracts of the Eastern 
coast also. 

525. Points of rotton .— The relative value of cotton fibre 
depends mainly on the length, strength and fineness of the staple. 
The Sea-island cotton has its staple ]*(>5 inches long, the Egyptian 
1 *50 inches, the Bourbon or ordinary American 1*10 inches, and 
the ordinary Indian ’<>;“> to ]\‘> inches, the latter figure applying 
to tb(' best varieties of G. arboreum, and the former to the 
G. herhaceum. The strength of the Egyptian cotton is very 
great, but the Sambalpur and Bhagalpur tree-cotton that have 
been lately collected and examined, are also very strong. 

520. ('hr mist -/*//.- — Got ton is soluble in strong alkaline solu¬ 
tions. With nitric and sulphuric acids in same proportions, it 
forms gun-cotton, which dissolved in ether and rectified spirit, 
produces collodion. It has a strong affinity for alumina, hence 
the use of alum as mordant in dyeing cotton. Iron stains it 
yellow, which colour cannot be removed by alkalis or soap, unless 
tiie stain is quite recent. It has strong affinity for oxide of tin 
also, which, like alum, is used as a mordant. ISitrie acid and 
heat decompose cotton wool and form oxalic acid. 

527. The colour produced in cotton-oil by sulphuric and 
nitric acids, is a characteristic mark of great value. This varies 
from a deep reddish brown to almost black. Cotton-oil has also 
the remarkable property of reducing silver compounds into the 
metallic state. It is intermediate in properties between drying 
and non-drying oils. It has a pleasant taste and it is almost 
odourless and it is therefore used for culinary purposes, and as a 
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substitute for olive oil. Having drying property it is unsuitable 
for lubricating purposes. It is not adapted for medicinal use in 
place of olive oil. The use of cotton-oil for medicinal purposes 
is pure adulteration which is forbidden by law. It is an important 
oil for the soap-making industry. 

528. Sinus and seed .—The steins of the plant, if rotted, yield 
a good fibre. Up to the time of tbe American War of Indepen¬ 
dence cotton-seed was regarded as a useless article. In India, even 
now it is thrown away in many places as a useless article 1 : hut in 
many places also the seed is given to cattle, especially to milch- 
cows, to increase the flow of their milk. In the district of Patna, 
cotton-seed is used for making a high-class sweet-meat. In the 
Nagpur Experimental Farm, 2 seers of cotton-seed per diem are 
given to each bullock in place of oil-cake, and one seer a day may 
be given to Bengal cattle. Smooth seeds, however, yield a larger 
proportion of oil than fuzzy seeds. The extraction of oil is prac¬ 
tically unknown in India, and in fact the ordinary Indian varieties of 
cotton yield Very little oil. Decorticated cotton-cake is considered 
the best oil-cake both for feeding cattle and for fertilizing the soil. 
It is as good as the Dost Bengal and United Provinces castor-cake 
as a manure, containing b to 7 per cent of N. against b to 8 per 
cent, which is the proportion of N. in castor-cake. The ash of 
cotton-cake is particularly rich in phosphoric acid, potash and 
lime, the constituent of the ash being shown below * — 

Potash ... ... ... 35 44n 

P ? O s ... ... ... ... 30010 

Punt* ... ... ... ... 4-450 

MgO ... ... ... 15007 

Soda ... ... ... ... o S10 

S(> 3 ... .. 3 222 

hV 2 Oj and Al a O B ... ... 1 075 

Cl * ... ... ... ... 0-490 

CO* ... ... ... ... 3-40*5 

Sand &t\, ... ... ... ... 5 905 

100 000 

52th The most economical way of applying cotton-cake 
and other edible oil-cakes to the soil, is to use them as cattle-food, 
on the land intended to be enriched, the cattle being hurdled in 
here and fed in moveable troughs. 

530 For every pound of lint there are 2 to 3 lbs. of seed. 
100 lbs. of American cotton seed yield about 2 gallons of oil, 
48 lbs. of oil-cake and 6 lbs. refuse oil fit for soap-making. 
With ordinary <jhani 25 per cent of oil can be obtained from 
the seed but the seed should be very free from adhering cotton. 
The use of cotton-gins is highly desirable in India, as the separa¬ 
tion of seed in a clean state may be quickly effected thereby. A 
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small hand-gin would yield 100 to 150 lbs. of lint and 500 lbs. 
of clean seed per diem. Ginning establishments in the midst of 
cotton-growing districts may well he employed in extracting 
oil and supplying oil-cake. This is an industry for which there is 
a Hue opening in India. It is the income from seed that makes 
all the difference in America between a profitable and an un¬ 
profitable cotton crop. The magnitude of this opening in a new 
direction can be inferred from tin* fact that India produces about 
10 million ewt. of cleaned cotton. This represents about 50 
million ewt. of seed. Allowing half this quantity as required for 
seed and feeding of bullock* in localities where the seed is used 
for feeding bullock-, nearlv 700.000 tons would be still available 
for extraction of oil tor export and obtaining of oil-cake for 
cattle-food and manure. 100 to 200 lb-, of (dean cotton and 
500 to tiOO lb,-, of seed may be taken as the yield per acre. The 
most important cotton-growing districts are :—Saran, (’hittagong 
Hill Tracts, (-attack, Lobardaga. Ihirbhanga. 51idn:iporc and 
IVlanbbum. Tin* best cotton land- in Bengal are tlie ('hittagong 
Hill Tracts. ('bota Nagpur. 51 ihnapor'-. ( ’attack and Jalpaiguri. 
These places art* mentioned here a- possible centres for a new 
and important industry. European planters can be first induced 
jo use the oil-cake a* cattle-food and manure, and tin* use of these 
substances gradually introduced through their mean'* among native* 
eult i \ator-. 

551. 7 r>i( / r .— In tin* struggle between America and India in 
the European cotton market, which has gone on lor 100 vears, 
America has gradually supplanted India. In 1515, tin* (export 
of ]ndian cotton to England amounted to a- much a- 50,555.0(H) lb-, 
or 247,500 bales (a bale ot cotton —55 ewt.). In 1521. onlv 
20,000 bales were exported. In .1541. however. tile export rose to 
275,000 hales. In 15-15. the export tell to 10.000 bales. lhiring 
the American Civil W ar, India again became the chief source of 
supply of cotton to the English market. At tin* end of tile 
War, American cotton regained its looting in the English 
market. The objection- to tin* Indian cotton in the English 
market are, — ( 1) imperfection of picking, cleaning and packing, 

( 2) adulteration, (5) the higher price 1 which has to bo paid for 
the inferior hand-ginned cotton, compared with the price paid for 
the superior machine-ginned American cotton and (4) the shorter- 
staple of the Indian cotton. The improvement in cotton cultiva¬ 
tion in recent years is mainly due to the establishment of 
numerous cotton mills in India, chiefly in Bombay, Ahmedabad 
and Nagpur. 

552. Area and ///eld .—The area under cotton in British 
India has been estimated at about 12,000,(100 acres and about 
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20,000,000 including Native States. The outturn ol* cleaned lint, 
estimated in hales of 400 lbs. is million hales, more than halt 
the quantity being exported and the rest used in Indian mills or 
used in country looms for domestic purposes. The acreage under 
cotton in Bengal and Assam has been estimated at about 120,000. 
and the outturn at 40,000 bales or lo2 lbs. per acre, t'otton- 
growing is a minor industry in Bengal. 

♦Wo. Mi.rt n rot .— Ara/tar , vasto ). ///, muter and jttar are ottcn 
grown along with cotton. Groundnut can be grown with cotton. 
Where cotton is grown with other crops the yield ol lint is ;.»() to 
NO lbs. per acre : where it is grown by itself, the yield is 7f> Ib.v 
to 150 lbs. per acre, though the best, varieties, such as the Nausari 
cotton and the Buri kapa>, often yield as much as 400 lbs. lint 
per acre and more. Grown by it-elf the common G. herbaeeum 
varieties are sown about 1F apart : while the more bushy Burhi 
variety is grown 2-A to o ft., apart. The tree-cottons are grown 
N ft. apart. Tin 1 last are grown by transplanting seedlings at the 
commencement of the monsoon, the seedlings being grown in 
prepared seedbeds beforehand. From sowing or tran>pla,nting to 
picking of bolls, two hoeings and one nipping of buds an* desirable. 
Bv nipping, fresh branches are thrown out, and the plants bear 
more fruits. 

,W4. The time /or so/riua mu! cotton in the prin¬ 

cipal cotton-growing district*, of Bengal are given below : — 


Sotrun) ft nr. 

Mid mi port* ... M; and .June 

('attack ... ( i) dm * t<> J id\ 

(2) Fel *ua.y. 

her and November. 

Manbhum ... (1) Ma 

2) September to Decern tier. 
Doha i d aga . . (1) 

(2) Oct' 

Durbhanga ... (1) May and dune. 

(2) October. 

Saran ... June and July. 

Chittagong Hill (I) April and May. 

Tracts. 

(2) January and February. 


tlttr first thin:. 

September to March 

(1) October and Novembci 

(2) May and dune. 

(3) February to d une. 

(1 ) October to I leremlwo 

(2) Feluuarx t,o April 

t 1) Nover:ilier t< > danuar \ , 
(2) A pi il and May. 

(1 ) March and April. 

(2) August and Scptendx i 
A pril and May. 

(1) November and Dee 

(2) Aug. and September 


According to the above table, March and August arc the 
only months when cotton is not sown and July the only month 
when picking is not done. For Egyptian cotton, the late Mr. Tata 
recommended October and November as the best months for 
sowing. But we have found that the plants require more irriga¬ 
tion in this case, and when they are in full hearing the rainy 
season comes in and spoils the bulbs. June is the best, month for 
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"owing and duly for transplanting. The cotton sown after August 
is culled “late cotton.” Though no manure is used, as a rule tor 
cotton, the use of honemeal (2 mds.), or lime (!4 mds.), and salt 
( 10 Ihs. ]>cr acre) proves henefieial. 

ddd. «SVW. — Five to 10 lh,s. of seed i> used per acre. For tree- 
cottons which may he sown in seed-bed and afterwards transplanted, 
1 11). of seed is a sufficient allowance for an acre. Between the 
rows of cotton groundnut ean lx* grown. The first pieked and 
clean boll" should he reserved tor seed. 

;>;u;. ('aml/l/oasoi sncr<ss .—On an average. toeverv 130 parts 
of cotton (/.c.. lint and seed) there are 20 parts of seed and 10 
part." of lint, and tin* feeding value ol 200 Ihs. ot cotton-seed 
obtained per acre F at least R>. d. The profitableness or ofher- 
wis<‘ ot the crop therefore depends mainlv on three considerations : 
(1 ) the staple rh(»en. (2) tin* use of cotton gin. F>; the utilisation 
of seed as cattle food. One varietv would vield o00 to 400 Ihs. 
of lint per acre, wlieiva" another will vield onlv To Ihs. < hi 
tin* whole, tie* Burhi cotton "cenis to he tin* he"t to grow in 
Bengal, though persFlent attempt" should he made in growing 
the superior tree-eottons and aUo tin* Sea-island and Egyptian 
cotton" in suitable loca lities. sav, in the const district." ol (Orissa. 

do7. Tin* i'hsI of <■ n(l/r<(f/<>n per acre lor tin* cotton crop in;iv 
h(* calculated as helow 

IF. a. r. 

Four ploiighings witli laddering before sowing ... 3 O O 

Manuring with rowdung and linu* (lo<) mauiuU of dung 

7 s . i 

... g s- > 

... 0 s O 

... 1 o •> 

lour in 

... 2 s o 

2 o 0 
... 1 U 0 

2 0 0 
... 3 0 o 

... 1 o 0 


26 8 O 


flic jiric.e of cotton lint varies now from Bs. Id to IF. 20 a 
maund. One hundred Ihs. of cotton at 4 a", a lh. can fetch onlv 
Its. 2d, and unless a heavy yielding varietv of cotton is chosen, 
cot ton-growing does not pay. Ginning usually costs a good deal 
more than what, is calculated above, but. when* the industry is well 
established poor women do actually work at these low wages 


and -1 niaunds of lone per acre) 

Watering before sow ing (unless t here i- rain) 
Pickling of M*C(I (;‘> seer?--) 

< Kubbing with cowdung, lime and allies) 

< )ost. of sowing behind plough 

Watering after sowing (m»t needed if sowing < 
. I u n e o i . I u 1 \ 

Hoeing iind thinning or patching 

Nipping of tips 

Kicking ( ,' 0 th of produce) 

Kent 

< ’leaning or ginning ( 1 h annas per In IF.) ... 
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538. Silk cotton or sinntl (Bombax Malabaricum) is a tree. 
The fibre of this is almost worthless for textile purposes, and 
it is used chiefly as padding for pillows. Blankets and other 
articles are being now made out of this fibre, and the demand for it 
is increasing, as much as Rs. 17 permannd being recently obtained 
tor this fibre. Akanxla or Mddur (Calotropis gigantea) pod 
fibre may be looked upon in the same light. But the fibre obtained 
from the stems of this plant is one of the strongest fibres known. 
The stems are cur into sticks about 18 inches long, dried in the sun 
for 2 or 3 days, battered afterwards, and then the outer bark peeled 
off and the fibre picked out with teeth and fingers trom the inner 
bark, and then twisted into rope for cordage or tithing net. No 
water is used either for retting or for helping i i i the twisting ot 
the rope. 

CHAPTER X ELY 

Alok Ei r.i: ks. 

j Dolan ion 1 rdalum ; \ ureas ; Sand virras ; Al’.’ino : < ‘oiiiparisnn ol differml 

tides : A. rigida. var. vivipara and l<m l* iI'o]ia l'<>niiii wild in India ; A 
SisaJana ami Foinvruva grjantra. worth ini redlining : siiitaMe for dry and 
graved] v soils • Proponing of tiDr< less in moist and day soils ; I’rineiples that 
•djnuld be followed in plantiim Almvo-: M:m- hinorv slidable for extraction 
of lidv.J 

Vakmu’s plants of the natural order Eiiiacea* and its allied 
order Amaryllidacejp, yield leaves ri*h in very strong and beauti¬ 
ful fibres. To the former belong Yuccas and SanHvieras and to 
the latter Agaves. — all being popularly railed aloes. 

540. ) Herds, - - The 1 i 1»ro of \ ucea gloriosa or Attain's mu'dle. 
which we have as a hedge at Sibporc. is fine, silky and strong, 
but the length is so short that this plant cannot compete with 
►Sandvieras, Agaves, or Pineapple plants. The tibia* is not unlike 
pineapple tibia*, l>ut the average length is less than 2 ft. 

oil. Sans/rn I as. These produce the celebrated bow-string 
hemp. This fibre being silky white, is superior to Agave fibre, but 
the length is seldom over 3 ft., while agaves often reaeh b to 7 ft. 
of length. The wild Sansiviera (S. Zeylanica) of Earidpur .and 
other districts of E. Bengal (called Cfdntnclnnul/d or moorru) 
produces as good fibre as S. Cvlindrica, or S. Cuiniensis, hut the 
length of the fibre is very short, not more than 2 it. Of :dl the 
►Sansivieras, flu* S. Trifaseiafa, which is to be commonly seen in 
Calcutta gardens, grows best, and is on the whole, the best variety 
to choose. The length which the leaves attain is generally 3 to 
4 ft., while the length of the other kinds is generally under 3 ft. 
The S. Trifasciata does not require so much watering or manuring 
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ms the 8. (Jylindrica or Guiniensis do. The strength of the 
Sansiviera fibre compared to some other fibres can be judged 
From the following figures 


Line made of 

cocoa-nut fibre (coir) 

Weight borne. 

.. 224 lbs. 

n 

Hibiscus cannahimis fibre 

. 290 „ 

)» 

Sansiviera zeylanica 

• 310 „ 


(lossypium herbaceum 

. 346 „ 

>■> 

Agave lurida 

. 362 „ 

n 

( Votolnria juncea 

. 407 „ 


('alotrepis gigantea ... 

. 5.72 „ 

With Fame's 

machine, Sansiviera fibre 

is extracted in one 


operation out of tin* fre*h leave*. 

o42. Affares .—Though coarser than Sansiviera fibre. Agave 
fibre being stronger, and being produced hv plants which >eem 
to grow best on poor droughty -oils, i* likelv to respond better to 
cultivation operations. There are live distinct commercial plants 
known as agaves : ( 1 ) Agave lurida which is generally grown 

round jail gardens in Bengal and which i* more commonly known 
as Agave ninerieana. It is variously called kawti, bilaiti-kia, 
konga. mugiii, amir, mik-pheni, murga, bnn-awiras and morahhn. 
(2) Agave vivipara or Bombay aloe, the fibre of which is almost 
as good as that of Agave sisalana or Sisal-hemp, though the length 
is shorter. The leaves are light coloured, verv short. Soutar’s mill 
is used very successfully in Bomhav tor the extraction of this fibre, 
(o) Agave rigida, variety Iongitolia, the leaves of which are 
narrower, longer and thinner and armed at the sides as well as the 
tips with spines ; A. vivipara is also armed at the sides and tips. 
(1) Agave rigida. variety <isalana. produces tin* celebrated Sisal- 
h(‘tnp of commerce. It has tew or no spines on the sides. (T>) 
Fourcroya gigantea or the Mauritius hemp, which produces fibre 
as good as the Sisal-hemp though of less proportion. The leaves 
are usually free from spines both on the sides and on the tips, and 
are therefore easier to work with. The Fourcroya gigantea also 
grows better on poor soils than the Sisal-hemp, and these two are 
the best Agaves to grow for fibre, though as hedge-plants they are 
of little use. Agave lurida fibre extracted with Faures machine 
lias recently let died £24 per ton. and an acre of land may safely 
be relied upon to yield 10 maunds of agave fibre per annum. 
Agave sisalana fibre recently fetched as milch as £o(> per ton in 
t he Bond on market Agave longifolin, which grows wild at 
Bilaspur, (dnmar and many other parts of India, produces the 
largest quantity of fibre, though of poorer quality. It is also 
worth growing. A. lurida and A. vivipara also grow wild in 
several parts of India. 
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7)4,4. The general rules to he observed in planting ail Agaves 
are : (1) Plant about 400 suckers to the acre,—8 feet between 
rows and 6 feet between plant to plant. If a smooth edged variety 
is chosen, plant closer, he., 800 to the acre. (2) Whenever a leaf 
assumes the horizontal position cut it out for extraction of fibre. 
(4) The cutting out of leaves generally commences lrom the 
fourth year after planting and it goes on until the plant flowers 
which it does in 7 to If) years. Flowers or bulbils often appear in 
the fourth or fifth year after planting, in the plains of India. T4) 
All suckers should he removed from the bases of plants as soon as 
they appear as they weaken the main plant, they may he planted 
in a separate nurserv to be afterwards transplanted into the held. 
(7>) Planting of suckers between the older plants for renewing the 
plantation should commence as soon as leaves begin to be cut, 
that the plantation may be always in lull hearing, (b) Each 
plant after 4 or f> years should lx* divested only of 27 io 47> 
leaves per annum, a quantity which will yield J lb. to 1', lb. oi 
clean fibre. if 800 plants are planted per acre, as mucb as 
1,200 lbs. of clean fibre can. therefore. he obtained per acre. 
(7) The leaves should be made into bundles of f>0. and each 
labourer should produce dailv .'!0 such bundles. (8) Itich. moist 
good soils should not be cho>en for growing Agave*, as s 11 <* 1 1 
soils are onlv wasted on this crop Tile growth is luxuriant, but 
the. fibre on such soils is weak, and it there L water-logging, 
the plants perish. The driest and harshest regions (c.g., < hota 
Nagpur and Orissa Divisions; an* best suited for this crop, and 
European planters of Sambalpur. Itanchi. Hazaribagb, Ai<\. are 
going in la.rgelv for Agave planting. The Assam figure;* lor \ ield 
are different from those obtained in dry and rocky regions. 

bil The liul/tin < (I or .—The fibre of the common Indian 
aloe fAgave lurida) being strong and not subject to the attack of 
white-ants, is largely used for making cordage, house-mats, Ac., 
and in London the fibre fetches A20 to £40 per ton. in Mauri¬ 
tius. where the soil L getting exhausted by continuous cropping 
with sugarcane, agave planting has been introduced as a now and 
profitable crop which gives rest to sugarcane lands, and we can 
go in largely for Agaves in India. The ordinary Indian aloes grow 
on the most arid soils, and unless water-logging takes place it 
grows anywhere without trouble. Fla 1 planting is done 5 or (> 
feet apart. When 7 or 8 years old the cutting of the plants begins, 
suckers being in the meantime planted in between tin* original 
plants. The plant can be propagated from seed also, sowing being- 
done in the rainy season. Transplanting should be done after a 
year on ridges. After the flowering stalk has appeared, the leaves 
should he at once used for extraction of fibre. Before this period 
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tlx* libre is weak. After 7 years the plant will yield about 
10 maunds of fibre per acre per annum (from 300 maunds of 
leaves). No irrigation or manuring or weeding is required, and 
all the care necessary after planting must be devoted to the ex¬ 
traction of the fibre from the leaves. A machine similar to the 
sugarcane crushing machine should be used for crushing out the 
juice and breaking the outer parenchyma. The rollers should be 
without ridges. The crushed leaves are then pounded on smooth 
stones with wooden mallets until all the cellular and woody matter 
are separated, by washing the fibre in an adjoining running pool of 
water, alongside of which the heating operation should take place. 
The fibre is then dried in the sun and exported or used. For 
paper-making purpo.-e it ha** been found to be a verv valuable 
material. 

Ill* Mauritius ln j iu/>. —Tin 1 variety of aloes grown in 
Mauritius is the green or betid aloe ( Fourcrova giganteaj. This 
plant is now cultivated in mam parts of t'evlon and India. \n 
fierman Ea<t Africa also tin* Mauritius hemp and hemp-extracting 
machine have been introduced. Any poor and dry land suits it. 
tiraveilv soil produce- the best fibre. Moist and riel) land- are 
not suitable, and that probably account-- for this \arietv producing 
Midi a small proportion of fibre in Ea-t Bengal and Assam, where 
'2 to 2. 1 , per cent were obtained again-t 1 and 4. 1 , per cent obtained 
in Sambxlpur In fact the plant flourishes be<t wlicrr ordinary 
vegetation does not cover the land. The leave- are 4 to 7 fe»-t 
long. 1 to b inches broad at tin* middle, bright green in colour, 
ami either armed with small black marginal spines or altogether 
smooth. The pulp, w hen tin 1 leaves an* crushed, gives off a strong 
pungent odour. Planting of bulbils should he done in rile open 
in the rainv season or just before tin* season. Tin* plant reaching 
maturitv. a flower-stalk Id to 20 feet in height grows out from 
its centre. Tin* blossoms form info bulbils that devdope into 
young plants which are planted in nurseries b inches apart 
and transplanted when one or two years old. Thus it goes 
on propagating itself. Tlx* Mauritius hemp ha- the tendency 
to send up flower-stalks, at least in Lower Bengal, from tlx* 
fill year and a plantation of' this aloe Would not last for more 
than 12 years. 

f»lb. r/ir ) uratau aloe or Sisal hemp is as good as tlx* 
Mauritius hemp and in E. Bengal it has proved to lx* better than 
the latter. The machine used in Yucatan (Mexico) for the 
extraction of the fibre is Solis's Kaspador. which, owing to its 
simplicity, strength and cheapness, seems to be admirably adapted 
for extraction of agave fibres in tins country, where the manage¬ 
ment of complicated machinery in country places gives great 
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trouble. fl,000 leaves are cleaned by this machine in a day of 
ten hours. Two men arc needed to work it, and an engine of 
6 H.P. The cost of this machine in the United States is 120 
dollars, exclusive of the steam engine. Two such machines can 
be worked with a 12 H.P. engine in a plantation of 100 acres. 
The Haspador is a large toothed wheel which scrapes the pulp off 
the leaves in the same way as the Gratte scrapes the pulp out of 
Mauritius hemp. It is most economical to grow the Sisal hemp 
like other agaves on dry rocky soils. The growth on rich alluvial 
soils is more vigorous, but the fibre is poorer. If suckers IS' 7 
high are planted, in f> years the leaves will he ready for cutting 
and the plantation will go on yielding for 20 vears. It is best to 
set tire to jungle land, give it a rough eultivaiion, sow maize and 
the suckers ot the agave at the same time, sav in Mav, in 
alternate lines. The crop of maize will pav for the planting of 
Sisal hemp. Then, however, there is the waiting for 1 vears, 
when two weedings should be given to keep the plants in condi¬ 
tion. A leal should be cut off when it assumes the horizontal 
position. A full grown plant yields annuallv about 20 leaves. 
1,000 leaves produce about f>0 lbs. of clean fibre and one ton of 
green leaves give about <S0lhs. of tibre. When a plant sends up 
a flower-stalk, it should be lemoved to allow voting suckers 
growing underneath to come up more vigorous!v. 700 to 800 
plants should go to the acre ; and half a ton of fibre per acre 
may be taken as the annual produce, a (juantitv obtained from 
14 tons of green halves. The price of the fibre in London is 
about tflo per ton. A plantation lasts for about 20 years, after 
which fresh planting becomes necessary. 

*>47. Mdclttncrji nuomnu'ndrd .— Fa lire's machine, adapted for 
rhea, sansiviera and agaves, has been alreadv alluded to. It costs 
Us. 1,000 per set. Silhurn s Agave-extracting machine, costing 
Us. 810, is worked with steam-power. It is said to bo capable of 
keeping an 100 acre plantation at full work, the produce per acre 
being 10 maunds ot fibre per annum. Ninety per cent of the 
weight of leaves gets rejected in the form of pulp. Hurn A Gods 
machine is also suited for agaves as well as rhea. The pulp 
which is rejected is used mixed up with farmyard manure in 
Mauritius tor sugarcane plantations. In Mauritius the machine 
employed is known as the Gratte. which consists of a drum 2 feet 
in diameter and 1 foot wide. On the circumference of this are 
bolted 2 inch L-shapod blades parallel to the axis. These blades 
are generally ot iron, but steel is preferred. They are lirmlv fixed 
to the drum by means of bolts and nuts. The drum is mounted 
upon an axle and made to revolve with great rapidity close to 
and against the front or edge of a feed-table. The leed-tahle 
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is ad justed by means of screws so as to approach the revolving 
drum within a distance of a quarter inch to an inch as required. 
It consists of a stout brass plate or lip fitted firmly to a piece of 
hard wood by means of a bolt. The plate and wood are themselves 
fixed to two wooden bars fi inches X fi inches which serve as 
guides in the movement of the feed-table backwards and forwards. 
The most difficult task in connection with the workingof the gratte 
is the exact adjustment of the feed-table immediately before the 
machine is started. Once adjusted properly, it should be kept in 
the position for 8 to 15 davs when a re-adjustment, will be found 
necessary. The machine is generally mounted in pairs on the 
same axle and driven by steam or water-power. The cost 
including driving pulley, bolts. Ac., is about Us. 250 per 
gratte or drum. The II. 1*. required to drive one gratte is 3. 
The weight of each gratte is about 4 ewt. and the outturn per 
day 2jV maunds of drv fibre. Fa tire's machine is only a modified 
form of gratte. 

548. Boecken's Universal Fibre-extracting Machine may be 
mentioned as another recent and satisfactory fibre extracting 
machine. 11 particularly adapted for the extraction of agave, 
fourcroya and plantain fibres. It is sold for 17.500 franco by 
Messrs. Hubert Boecken \ Ld., Diiren. Rhenane, Germany. 


( HARTER L. 

Other Fibre Ouors. 

Almtmu auuustu (/ ltd-hut mlml) :—It is a perennial hush or 
small tree, the stems of which yield a valuable silky fibre. The 
stems can he cut three times in the year and as the retting and 
extraction of fibre can he done as in the case of jute, it is very 
desirable to introduce this crop rather than rhea as a high class 
perennial fibre crop. It flowers in the rainy season and the 
seed ripens in the cold season. Roxburgh savs that the fibre of 
ulat-lamhal is one-tenth part stronger than sunn and much more 
durable in water. 

550. Uthisvusahehnosrhus (kastnri). <$v.—Nearly all malvaceous 
plants yield useful fibres. The common H. Eseulentus or Ladies’ 
finger, tin* Roselle (H Sahdariffa). the II. Mutabilis ( Stlial-jutdma), 
H. Rosasinensis {.hiha) M and H. Ficulneus ( Han-dlnnrus or 
IMun-pat ), have been all used for their valuable fibre. I ndeed 
the last named plant is preferred to jute by the cultivators of 
Murshidabad for their own domestic use. In an experiment 
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conducted by the Agri-Horticultural Society of India, H. Abel- 
mosehus yielded tin 4 best crop of all the fibre-yielding plants 
experimented with, and the yield came to 800 lbs. of fibre per 
acre, with a Death and Ell wood’s machine, while a larger yield 
(12i- mannds per acre) was obtained by the ordinary process of 
vetting. The seed a ho lias a commercial value and it is known 
to perfumery makers in Europe by the name of nraina <!'antinrffr. 
The seed when ground gives the smell of musk and amber and 
it is used For making sachet-powder and perfumery. 

oo 1 Of other Fibre-yielding plants the following ma\ be 

mentioned :— 

Ananas sativa. 

Musa paradissica (plantain stalks i. 

Musa textiles (Manila hemp). 

Pandanus utilis'inius (Kninphnly 

Sesbania .Egipfiaca \ Jainti). 

S. Aculeata ( I)/ut///(■//(( |i 

Piissitiora Sp. (J/ntml-ahtfu). 

Bauliinia A ah 1 ii. 

Anona reticulata (bullock's heart). 

Sida, rhomboidea ( Itml «/). 

Saeeharum Ciliare (nuu/j). 

Ischumiuni angustilblium (the <,r lutlmi gra.-s which 

is largely used for paper-making). 

The “ (^Maxima " lihre of Kio-de-J aneiro being con.-id- 
ered one of the coming rivals of jute mav be also mentioned 
here. The filin' is long and strong and it can resist, the action 
ot water. The plant grows in low-lands near the >ea. Of line 
linen-like fibres max be mentioned tin* *' lima fibre of Paraguay. 
Pineapple. Sida and P>abui grass growing under the shade of trees, 
they can occupy land which ordinary crops cannot. 

CHAPTER El. 

Pinkah’Lk (Ananas Sativa). 

Pink,\ pj’tiK plants should he guarded against excessive heal 
and cold : that is vvliv they are grown under shade. They do 
best on low. rich land that will not overflow, and near water. 
High land if irrigable and shaded is suitable. In Florida, they are 
planted J 8 to 24 inrlies apart in pineries, /.c.. under mdchans. 
As many as 20,000 plants f planted 2 ft. X 1 ft. apart) are 
crammed into an acre in the Bahamas islands, whence the fruits 
are largely exported to the United States. The ground chosen 
in these islands is more or less rocky. The owners of land 
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share with the cultivators in the; produce. The proprietors of 
land make advances in cash or provisions to the cultivating 
labourers, until the reaping of a crop, and tin* cultivator is 
precluded under an agreement from selling his share to any other 
than the landlord, the price paid for being l.v. to Is. (><7. per dozen 
according to the date of production. IN months to 2 years must 
elapse between tie* planting and the reaping of the first, crop, 
each plant producing one fruit. Sometimes a plant hears in 
1*2 to 15 months. When ripe, the pineapples are cut and 
carried on the heads of men and women to the beach nearest the 
plantation whence they are shipped in large American vessels. 
The London Market is principally supplied by the Azores and 
( ’anarv Islands. kbit the best pineapples are grown in English 
hot-houses. It is a mistake to suppose that the best fruits grow 
iu -hade. Pineapple does grow in shade, hut it grows better in 
the open especially in the lower districts of Bengal where the 
climate is moist and equable. In district- where the soil is drv, 
or rooky and har-h. it grow- better in .-hade. The Mauritiu.- 
varicty which we have in the Sihpur Farm i- a superior variety. 
The Sylhet and Assam pineapples generally, are also famous. 

554. — 1 5>tton-seed-meal and tobacco-dust at plant¬ 
ing have been found to he the best preparatory manures for 
pineapples. A month before fruiting hone-dust gives the best 
result. 

555. Pineapple lilac -ells at 15u dollar- per ton in London 
and New York. Ten leaves weigh about a pound and 22,000 
leaves a ton. A ton <>f leaves yields 50 to 00 lbs. of clean fibre 
obtained by scraping and heating, steeping, washing and finally 
exposing the fibre to the sun. The steeping, washing and ex¬ 
posing to the sun arc repented until the fibre is white. 

550. If the fruit- can he preserved or even the juice of 
the fruit, by our cultivators, pineapple-growing would prove 
highly remunerative. The following recipe is recommended for 
preserving the juice of all soft fruits : Press out the juice of the 
fresh fruit, separating it completely from seeds and skin. Then 
submit the juice to heat of 1N0° F. (never higher than DO 0 F. 
nor lower than 175° F.) for half an hour. Next filter it through 
a conical flannel hag, to extract the coagulated albumen and 
other floceulent matter. Then put the juice in bottles. Place 
these in a trough of water up to their necks and bring the water 
to a temperature of 200° F. (keeping it always below the boiling 
temperature, /.e., 212° F.) The bottles are to be kept at this 
temperature only for a quarter of an hour, and then corked and 
sealed at once before cooling. The corks used should remain in 
the hot water in which the bottles are placed. Another method of 
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preserving juices of fruits will be described in the chapter on 
k ‘ Planting of Trees. 

557. The fresh juice of the ripe pineapple fruit in teaspoon- 
fill doses, has been found a remedy tor diphtheria and bronchitis. 

558. A word of caution is necessary to persons desirous of 
introducing such new fibres as rhea, pineapple and agave. The 
fibres of these like the fibres of jute are not of uniform fineness. 
Only 10 or la'/ Q of the pine fibre is of silky and delicate fineness 
which would letch £50 or £35 per ton in the London market. 
It should be also remembered with regard to pineapple fibre, that 
about 150 years ago it formed an important article of export from 
Chittagong and the Straits Settlements and it was woven mdhotic.s 
and sheetings in the Dutch possessions. Cotton has gradually 
ousted it from the field. With improved machinery capable of 
spinning even yarns out of short staples, pineapple fibre mav 
become a favourite textile material again, but its re-introduction 
must be looked upon onlv in tie* light ot a hopeful experiment. 


CHAPTER Lll. 

Pi, a nt a ins (Mr s a Pakamsska ). 

Han,ana jell a .— Plantains being largely grown in Bengal, 
a simple method of preserving thi> fruit, successfully carried out 
at Sibpur, may be described with advantage. Peel the ripe IVuit>, 
cut them into slices, add 1 11c of water to each pound ot >lire> 
and boil for about one hour, until the mixture is soft enough to be 
strained through calico. After straining add one pound of sugar 
and sufficient citric or tartaric acid, or simply lime juice, to giw 
the mixture an agreeable acid taste. If citric or tartaric acid i> 
used it should be dissolved in water before it is added to the fruit 
pulp. The boiling should then he repeated for at least another 
hour. Finally the jelly is bottled up when fairly hot, the bottles 
used being fumigated inside with a taper of burning sulphur intro¬ 
duced immediately before the warm jelly is put in. A piece of 
parchment paper is put on the top of the jelly before the cork or 
stopper is put on, after the jelly has become puite cool. From the 
refuse stuff after the straining of the pul}) through calico, banana- 
meal may be prepared. 

560. Banana-meal .—The banana plantation is looked upon 
in some parts of Africa as an important source of lood-supply. 
Banana-meal is a highly nutritious and light food, and according 
to Humboldt is 48 times more nutritious than potatoes, and accord¬ 
ing to Brighton Campbell of America it is 28 times as nutritions 
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as the best wbeaten bread. The Negroes prepare banana-meal 
in a primitive fashion. They dry the fruits and pound them in 
a mortar. Placed in jars or sacks, away from damp, it remains 
aood for a lone time. But. a quick-drying apparatus should be 
used if the ineal-industrv is to he introduced into a damp country 
like Bengal. The fruits are stripped of skin and cut in rounds 
and placed on a perfectly cleaned and heat-disinfected trays in 
the desiccator. When perfectly dry the chips are ground and 
passed through a sieve, fn a climate like that of Lower Bengal, 
it is best to make banana-meal out of the refuse obtained alter 
the extraction of jelly. Tin* refuse pulp is pressed (say with a 
cheese-press), dried in the sun. then powdered with dftrnki or jauta. 
The meal so made keeps good, 'flu* produce of meal is 20 to 25 
per cent of the weight of fruits used. Jo lbs. of fruits will give 
o lbs. of meal. It contains 1*4of) of N---JHH per cent of albumin¬ 
oids. For making meal it is preferable to use fruits which are 
not altogether ripe and which contains more starch than ripe 
fruits. The fruits on anal\ sis give tin* following average 


results : - 




>1 

>e ban,-in 

as. 

*ipe bananas. 

Water 

7 O'!) 2 


07-78 

Starch 

1l> of; 


T race 

C rape-sugar 

m-OS 


•jO*47 

Cane-sugar 

1 34 


(If,!) 

rat 

o 2 i 


o*r,s 

Albuminoids 

;coi 


4-72 

( rude fibre 

0*30 


o-l 7 

Tannin 

or,3 


0 34 

Ash 

hot 


o nr. 

Other matters 

4 02 


070 

Mr. IT Swaminathan. nnal\> 

<ing a : 

simple 

ol hanana-meal 

from Kdnrh-kald sent to him from 

Madras 

to Cambridge, gives the 

following figures comparing the 

feeiiing 

value 

of banana-meal 

with those of wheat, rice and potato. 



banana meal. 

Wheat. 

Tice. 

Potato. 

Water ... I.‘C70 

131 

11 3 

11 !) 

IVoteid ... 378 

ITT 

7*3 

7 4 

Fat ... 0*75 

2 0 

T2 

07 

Carbohydrates ... 77*17 

f 1.0-3 

7 7 *6 

74*0 

Fibre ... 1*50 

1 *8 

1 *6 

*2*5 

Ash ... 3*10 

1-8 

TO 

3T> 

1000 

1000 

100*0 

100-0 


561. Varieties .—The principal varieties that are ordinarily 
cultivated in Bengal, or have been introduced with success, are,— 
Martamdn , Champa , Chini-vhampal\ Kdnthdll , Sabn\ Amipan , 
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Pani-rambhd , Kanai-batld, Aanishwar , Bomba //, Kabul/, Sint/ajnirt 
a litJ Penan//. Kdnch-lcald , which is ordinarily used as a table-vege¬ 
table, is also eaten in the ripe state by the poorer classes. .\farta~ 
man and Champa are the ordinary good varieties. Banana jelly 
D host made out ol* the Mart a man variety. 

562. Soil. —(’lay-loam soil not subject to water-logging and 
situated close to a tank, ditch, jhil, or canal, should be chosen. 
The land should be ploughed up and while a crop of Ana paddy 
is growing, the suckers should be planted <S cubits apart in the 
beginning of the rainv season. The pit should he made a cubit 
deep and manured with cowdung. The intervals should be 
ploughed and cross-ploughed once a year, and silt from the 
tank, canal, or jhil. applied in April as* manure round the base 
of each clump. In one year the tree should be in bearing. W hen 
the bunch of tniits has formed tin* portion of the inflorescence 
banging on. should be rut a wav and a little rhnnam lime should 
he smeared at the cicatrix that the nourishment which would 
have been wasted on it might go to develope the plantains. 
The tree should he cut down from the bast 1 as soon as a bunch 
has ripened. No (dump should have more than 3 suckers at its 
base when tin* older tree fruits. All suckers should be taken out 
after a year, /.e., in the next May, June or July and planted else¬ 
where, if necessary. If it is intended to keep up the old plantain 
garden for a second, third or a fourth year, instead of planting 
suckers at the old spots or letting the: suckers a 1 read v there to grow 
undisturbed, the planting should be done on the 2nd year between 
the two original lines and in subsequent years also in new spots, 
that the whole of the soil of the garden may be made use of by tin* 
plantain crop before it is abandoned for a new garden. This is not 
the system prevalent at Waidyabati, where the old clumps are kept 
uf> by manuring, but it is the system adopted in Dacca. The suckers 
planted should not he too large, and t hey should be divested of'nil 
expanded leaves as they are planted. The only op/nntion needed 
after the suckers have been planted is the heaping up of earth round 
each, il the Dacca system is followed. The leaves should not he 
cut away except from trees that are cut down after they have borne 
traits. 300 to GOO hunches of plantains yielding about Rs. 150, 
may be expected per acre per annum from a plantation of bananas. 
The coarser kinds being more prolific than the finer kinds, the 
variety makes little difference to the outturn under ordinary 
treatment. 

563. The kdmthddi variety produces the best fibre. The leaf 
sheathes may be passed through a sugarcane mill with smooth 
rollers then combed on both sides with a brass comb, which will 
bring out most of the cellular substance. The blunt edge of a sickle 
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may bo afterwards used for getting more of the cellular substance 
out. The bundles of fibre are then to be washed in water and after¬ 
wards boiled with ashes or soft-soap and theu rinsed well in plain 
water, wrung and exposed in thin la/fers to dry in shade. They 
are then to he exposed to dew for three successive nights, and 
in day time the drying should proceed in the shade. A simple 
machine consisting of a large curved knife worked by a spring 
handle over a block of wood is now in use in many parts of 
southern India for cleaning the fibre out of leaf-sheaths. Plantain 
fibre is worth at least twice as much as jute. 

fib4. Manila hemp is the product 1 of a plant (Musa textiles) 
allied to banana. It is very much superior to the fibre obtained 
from hinthali plantain trees. 


CHAPTER LIII. 

Potato (Solanlm Tuukuosi'm). 

[Uot.'ition : Two crops of potatoes in sm*ees>ion in the same year ; Potatoes ^rown 
year after year in t lie <aim* land: l)1m) m-hu crop an excellent preparation; 
Liming after ploughing in dhaincha : SoiJ> >nitaole for the crop : Cultivation 
tor growing potatoes on the warden ^y^tcin and the field system ; Irrigation ; 
Manuring : Lifting ; I'se of the Hunter hoe for lifting potatoes : Preservation 
of seed ; Varieties : Cost. 

Rotation. — Potato is usually grown after A us paddy, or jute, 
or maize, or, in tracts of country where the potato is the principal 
crop, it often forms the only crop of tho year. In the district of Bag- 
hclkaitd, in parts of Bihar, and in Khasi hills, two crops of potatoes 
art* taken from the same land in one year. There is a common 
notion both in this country and in England that potatoes do well 
grown on the same land year alter year. The texture of the soil is 
no doubt rendered titter and titter for the potato crop by the cultiva¬ 
tion operations done for this crop, but insect and fungus-pests 
predominating prove the injuriousness of this system after a few 
years. It is best to grow a crop of dhaincha (Sesbania aculeata) 
or .su/m-hemp, between dune and August and plough the crop in, 
in August or September. This green manuring adds considerably 
to the produce of potatoes. Lime and fresh ashes together, say 
15 muds, per acre, should be used if green manuring is done, 
to hasten the decomposition of the manure and prevent insect- 
pests. Even when the dhaincha crop is not ploughed in hut sold 
off. the land is enriched by the crop residue and the root-nodules. 

56b. Soil. —The soil should be a sandy loam, of a fine 
texture, but not clay loam. Such soil, if it contains a good deal 
of humus matter, which makes it retentive of moisture, is best 
suited for the crop. Shallow, sandy or stony soils and heavy clay 

isr, ha 19 
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soils, lire not suitable tor potatoes. Sandy soil improved by the 
admixture ol* jhil or pond silt answers very well. Stagnant water 
is very injurious to thi* erop and it* sowing is done early, in 
September or October, the land chosen must be liioil and capable 
of easy draining. Tin* site selected must also be close to water, 
as irrigation is very necessary for this crop in most district*. 

567. Culttratimu ianh n st/slrm .— 1 )eep cultivation and 
thorough pulverizing of the soil are essential. Two ploughing* 
and two eross-ploughings with an improved plough followed by 
one grubbing with a iive-tined grubber and one cross-grubbing 
should be done as soon as the rainy season is over, the 5 series ol 
operations being conducted at intervals of one week between tin* 
operations. Then should follow one or two borrowings for 
collecting weeds. It may be necessary to hand-pick the stutn 
or (Ihaincha stalks before ••ommencing ploughing, if either of 
these crops is grown as a preparation for the potato crop. Tin* 
highest manorial value i< attained hy these preparatory crops, 
when they are in flower, and they should lx* cut then, and ii from 
August to September the stalk* do not get sufficiently decomposed 
by submergence under water, ploughing and liming should be 
done after hand-picking. Th»* cost of picking, however, will be 
more than realized by »he sale of the dry stalks afterwards for 
fuel or as stakes for the pea or pan crop. The harrowing should 
be followed by a ba.kha.ring or laddering to bring the land to a 
level seed-bed. The land should then he prepared for irrigation 
before sowing is done, a* the making of irrigation channels alter 
sowing uproots a number ol'seed-tubers. The Held is first, divided 
from its head, or main channel tor irrigation, to its bottom, into 
a number of long strips f» ft. wide, separated by water-channels 
about a foot wide, leading from tin* main channel at the head ol 
the Held to the bottom. The strip of land 6 ft. wide should then 
be divided into ridges and furrows 18 inches from one another. 
Along these ridges 6 ft. long and 18 inches wide, potatoes should he 
planted in double rows 4 inches apart early, say in September or 
early in October, 4 inches from one another and 4 inches deep. This 
is a very costly method of preparing the land for potato cultivation 
and one which can be practised hy cultivators only on a small 
scale with the object of bringing the crop early to market. Early 
sowing is however very risky. Heavy rain taking place after 
sowing may do a great deal of damage hy actually rotting the 
seed or disturbing tin? irrigation arrangements and washing down 
the ridges. Early sowing also very often results in insects 
destroying a portion of the crop. But in localities such as parts 
of Burdwan, Birbhum and Sonthal Perganahs, where rain-water 
sinks into the soil or flows out freely, early sowing is advantageous. 



Pickling of seed in a mixture consisting of sulphate of copper, 
ashes and cantor-cake and the use of lime or ashe< to rot the 
dha'mrka or sunn, are great preventives against insects. 

f)fxS. Fiehl-st/stmt .— For cultivating potatoes on a large scale, 
the ridging plough should follow the hakhar or the levelling 
board, beam, or ladder. The field should be as long as possible and 
the ridges should be at right angles to the main irrigation channel. 
The ridges made by the ridging plough will not be absolutely 
straight, but it’ trained bullocks are employed they will be sufficiently 
straight for the purpose of the agriculturist, and they should be 
about 21 inches apart. The sowing in this case should be done 
a ft cm* all fear of late rain is over, say about the 20th to the dlst of 
October or even later. The sowing should be done in this case not 
along the ridges but along the furrows. A man should make a 
straight channel 4 inches to d inches deep with a narrow spade or 
Planet, dr. hoe simply by running the implement along each furrow 
and between two adjacent ridges. Another man should put in two 
rows of pickled potatoes (> inches apart both ways, and cover up 
the channel as he goes on. following the man who is making the 
channel, while a third man goes on putting manure along tin* 
covered channels only. Instead of spreading tin* manure all over 
the field this will la* found a more* economical way of using the 
manure. Planting deep in between ridges also saves the cost of 
irrigation. The two earthings are to follow the manuring. The 
practice of* applying the manure in two doses, at the time of the 
two earthings, does not seem to be justified, unless highly soluble 
manures, such as saltpetre are used. Pastor-cake, bone-meal and 
cowdung, which are ordinarily recommended for use, are not so 
hi glily soluble, and applving them in one dose after planting the 
seed, is advisable. In fact, cowdung should be applied at an early 
period of preparation of soil, and bone-meal or powdered apatite 
should be first converted into super by the addition of sulphuric 
acid before applying it to the trenches after planting seed. 
Bone-meal and apatite being comparatively insoluble manures do 
not have much effect on a short-lived crop like the potato. 
Potatoes are benefited by high manuring and one of the following 
manures is recommended for use : — 


Maunds 
]>er acre. 


Cost. 


Rs 


(1) Hone-super ... 6 \ applied immediately ) 30 \ 

witli castor-cake (powdered)... 18 j after planting. / 36/ 

(2) Kotte.) cowdung ... ... 400 5 { 

with ashes or lime ... 15 i applied after \ 

and castor-cake ... ... 15 £ planting. ( 


Us. 

66 
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Man nds 
per acre. 


Cost. 

Rs. Rs. 


(3) Rotten cowdung ... ... 600 j applied before \ 15 » 

with bone-super ... ... 6 ( planting. ( 30 ) 

«>«««* . 

(5) Apatite-super, 5 inaunds,and saltpetre 2£ maunds, per acre, i 25 + 15 — 40 

both applied immediately after planting. ( 

569. Irrigation .—Whether the plants all come out within a 
fortnight or not, the first watering should take place within ten days 
to a fortnight after planting, unless a good shower of rain makes 
this watering superfluous. The tardy sprouts will come up after 
the watering. If seed-potatoes are kept, in-doors under aheap of 
moist straw or over damp sand for a week or ten days before 
planting, the sprouting will he quicker and more even after plant¬ 
ing. Instead of flooding the field or running the water along 
the channels in which the seed potatoes are imbedded, if, is best 
to run the water along channels between the rows of potatoes, or 
to distribute the water irom the channel by means of an irrigation 
spoon or tliali. This prevents raking of the soil. But if the 
water is run along the channels in which the potatoes are imbed¬ 
ded, hoeing should be done within a week after the irrigation to 
allow the sprouts to come up without resistance. The first earthing 
up with kodalis or by splitting the ridges with a double mould 
board plough, should take place when the plants are 6" to 9" high. 
Then should follow two waterings at the interval of a fortnight and 
then the second earthing. If the soil looks dry, irrigation should 
take place before and after the two earthings at slimier intervals, 
say, once in 10 days. ?> to 6 irrigations are necessary, .according 
to the nature of the locality and of the season. But in some 
northern and (‘astern districts of Bengal, potatoes can he grown 
without irrigation, which is a great advantage. 

570. Lifting .— Potatoes are not ready for lifting until the 
leaves and haulms have withered completely and the land lias 
become quite dry. Another way of lifting potatoes is doing it in 
two instalments, the first fitting of large sized tubers being done 
when the plants are still green by carefully digging nnder each 
plant with Khvrjft and putting the earth hack, that growth may 
continue. This is a costlier operation, hut it pays where early 
potatoes sell at a high price. Potatoes require about 3 mouths to 
mature from the time of sowing, and February and March are the 
ordinary months for harvesting, though by sowing early in 
September or October lifting can be done in December and 
January. Lifting is best done with the Hunter hoe unless a 
potato-digging plough or a potato-digger is used. Perhaps a. 
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slightly larger proportion of tubers gets cut when the Hunter hoe 
is used than when spades are used. 100 maunds to 150 maunds 
per acre is a fair outturn, though as much as 300 maunds per 
acre sire sometimes obtained. 

571. Preaerration of seeds. —It is difficult to preserve the seed 
of the superior and large sized hill potatoes in the plains, and one 
of the chief obstacles to the spread of the cultivation of the Naim Tal 
potatoes has been the high price that has to be paid for the imported 
seed at the time of sowing. If each cultivator could store his own 
Naini Tal potato-seed there would be no occasion to grow the in¬ 
ferior Deslu varieties. The following plan may be tried. In a dark 
but well ventilated room erect shelves on which sand is to bespread 
and the potatoes spread one deep on the shelves. Ten or twelve 
shelves may be arranged one above* another on a machan All rot¬ 
ten potatoes must be weeded out and the seed-godown examined con¬ 
stantly lor this purpose. Small sized potatoes keep better and 
those that come from near the surface of the ground. Only the high 
and dry districts of Bengal are suitable for preservation of seed. 

572. Steeping of potatoes in a dilute solution of sulphuric 
acid (2/£) for 10 hours and then wiping them dry and storing on 
sand has been recommended for preserving potatoes meant for food : 
but this experiment has failed both at Sibpur and at Berham- 
pore, and the method is probably inapplicable for this climate. 
New and vigorous races of potatoes are established in tem¬ 
perate countries by propagating the plants from seed. Seed-tubers 
from hill-stations or from a temperate climate give better crops. 
As it is difficult to preserve the seed of these superior varieties in 
the plains until the next sowing season, and as the exchange ot seed 
with a hill country or a temperate climate has been found bene¬ 
ficial, the attempt to preserve seed may not he attended with good 
results, be., degeneration is likely to follow. The cost of seed is 
the great obstacle to extensive cultivation of high-class potatoes. 
In October, when sowing is done in Lower Bengal, seed costs 
Us. 5 or Us. (> a maund, and an acre ot* potatoes costs about Rs. 75 
in seed alone. As very small sized potatoes do not give good 
result, a large weight of seed is required. So far all attempts to 
preserve seed potatoes (except of the poor country varieties) has 
only partially succeeded in Lower Bengal. 

573. Varieties ,—The Patna variety of potatoes with red 
skin, though wanting in flavour, gives a better yield than the 
Naini Tal variety, and the seed of this variety can he preserved in 
the plains like the seed of the l>eshi variety, and the popularising 
of the Patnai potatoes would be an improvement. A Madras 
variety is also very prolific, but it does not keep so well as the 
Patnai or the ])eshi. 
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>74. Corf .—The ex pen 


pei 


acre nun he calculated thus 


Two ploughings and 2 crnss-plongliings with I 
improved plough 
Two griih]>ii:gs 

Picking dhaincha stalks or 2 liar-rowings 

Twenty maunds of lime ... ... ... 1 

Spreading do ... 

Laddering or hakJiaring ... ... ( 

Ridging wjrli d«>nl>le -mould-board plough ... ( 

Seed 10 maunds ... ... ... r>( 

fhckling seed ... .... 

Planting seed ... ... ... ... < 

(•astoi-cakc (30 maunds ) ... ... ... <>( 

Spreading do 

Two earthings ... ... ... ... ( 

Pour irrigations ... ... ... 1 i 

Hai •vesting ... . ... ... ( 

Rent ... ... ... ... 


Total Rs. ... 170 0 o 

Outturn 150 maumls at Re. 1-N ... 225 0 0 


Net profit about Rs. 50. 


CIIAI’TEH LIV. 

I>lilN.IAL (SoLANl'M MkI.OXCKNA ). 

[Soils suitable; Kxeess of organic matter or nitroge.nous manure injurious ; 
Lime. pliosphate> and potash useful manures ; Varieties : Seed-bed ; Trans¬ 
planting : Cultivation : Ktdi bn /hh y Cost and outturn.; 

Nkxt to potatoes brotms or hrinjnls (called also egg-fruits 
and aubergines) are the most highly prized vegetable of Bengal. 

57b. Soil .—High well drained sandy loam or garden soil 
not too rich in organic mutter, suits this crop best. In clay soil 
the fruits of Ueuan and jxital become small though sweeter. An 
excess of organic, or nitrogenous manure, present in the soil, gives 
rise to the development of leaves at the expense of flower. At 
the Sibpur farm it has been noticed that unmanured plots give 
better result than plots manured with saltpetre and covvdung. 
Being very subject to diseases and attack of insects, it should 
not be grown in the same locality oftener than once in 5 or b 
years, and the land should he kept well drained, as stagnant 
water gives rise to fungoid diseases. The free use of lime and 
ashes at the time of sowing and transplanting is also recommended 
and thorough and protracted cultivation before planting. 

577. Varieties .—There are two distinct varieties of brinjals. 
Muktakeshi, Makra, Ohhatare and Elokeshi belong to the ordinary 
class, but htli hemm growing in bunches and bearing fruits for a< 
much longer period is botanically a different variety and is 
sometimes designated 8. longtim. 
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578. Seed .— When the hipest first fruits are ri]>e and golden 
yellow in colour they are removed from the plants and cut right 
through tile middle. In this state* thev are kept in a heap for 
2 days. The seeds are then easily detached, washed clean in water 
and dried in the sun. The sowing i> done in a seed-bed for which a 
cool and shadv place should he chosen. Tin* soil is well pulverised 
with Icodali and hand, and well rotted manure mixed with lime 
and ashes applied. This should he done in January or February 
while the sowing should he deferred till the end of March or still 
later, the usual time of sowing the seed in Lower Bengal being 
early in May. Thorough weathering of tin* soil should take place 
and exposure of the seed-bed to ihe attack of birds before sowing 
is done. After a shower of rain or watering of the bed by sprink¬ 
ling, seed is sown evenly but pretty thick, and the hand is lightly 
rubbed over the bed to give the seed a covering. Every evening 
except* when there is rain, the seed-bed >hould have a light sprink¬ 
ling of water (say with a water-can furnished with a rose), if the 
seed-bed is in shade, well protected from the sun. no other protec¬ 
tion will be required, otherwise the bed should be covered with 
palm or plantain leaves until the germination takes place in 3 or 
4 days. Light watering should be continued every evening, after 
germination also. If a heavy shower of rain takes place the seed¬ 
bed should he carefully drained of standing water. If insect pests 
appear, ashes and lime should be dusted on the plants. 

579. Transjdt(/ifittff .—The field where* the* seedlings are 
transplanted should he also prepared very early in the season, /.e., 
in December or January. This should he* done with fanhdi or 
with an improved plough and grubber. The grubber should he 
passed afterwards once a month until planting. By the middle 
of May the land should be levelled and got ready for planting. 
Drains are made all round the field and a few water channels 
running through the field, as in the garden cultivation of potatoes. 
Then julis or furrows are made 3 b indies apart and the beaun seed¬ 
lings planted along the middle of the ye//,s- alter a heavy shower of 
rain. If planting is done early in the season, /.c., in April or May, 
transplanting the seedlings may be done on the level plot 3b inches 
apart instead of in furrows and the water channels are made after¬ 
wards. Mustard-cake and ashes and lime should be applied finely 
powdered under each plant at the time of transplanting. ('ovvduug 
and castor-cake encourage the growth of vegetation at the expense 
of flowering and fruiting, b maundsof mustard-cake and 3 maunds 
of ashes and 1 maund of lime are a sufficient application for one 
acre. In a fortnight or ten days the kodal't should he passed be¬ 
tween the rows of plants, thus levelling the field. Blanks noticed 
should be filled up at this time. After another fortnight the 
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kodali should be passed once more between the rows of plants 
converting - the furrows into ridges. Irrigation may or may not 
be necessary according to the character of the season and the time 
of planting. If planting is done after a heavy shower of rain, 
in June, irrigation will not he generally necessary till November, 
blit if it is done in April or May, irrigation will be necessary at 
least once to save the crop from drought. From November to 
March irrigate once a month. By April the crop will be done. 
The fruits will begin to bear in August. From August to October 
one more earthing is required when the land is somewhat dry. 

580. Kuli betfim seed is sown in September and October ; 
the seedlings are transplanted in October and November, and they 
bear from February to June. From May to August the ordinary 
brinjal plants may be made to bear fruits if trees that show signs 
of decay by February or March are pruned, dug up, manured 
with mustard-cake and ashes, and watered. Fresh shoots will lx* 
thrown out, and fruits of a somewhat inferior quality will be borne. 

581. /finishalaya and Tulshi mara are the commonest fungoid 
diseases of brinjal w hich the cultivators attribute to not cutting the 
tap-root at the time of transplanting and also to the roots getting 
cut at the time of earthing. These are fictitious causes. Root- 
cutting has something to do, no doubt, w T ith the vigour of plants, 
and cutting of the roots when there is water-logging mav indirect¬ 
ly cause spores of fungi to settle in the tissues of the plants, hut 
the exciting cause of the diseases is the presence of the spores in 
the seed, of a bacillus (Bacillus Sohmacearum). Water-logging 
helps the spread of the bacillus. Every plant affected with a 
fungoid disease must he uprooted and burnt. The seed used 
should he pickled, and the same locality always avoided for grow¬ 
ing this crop from year to year. 

5>82. The cost per acre might be estimated as below :— 


January —Ploughing and cross-ploughing, with ladd 
February- Grubbing and cross-grubbing, with barn 
June—Making irrigation channels 
,, Making furrows 3 ft apart 

Transplanting seedlings 3 ft. apart ... 

,, Cost of manure ... 

,. Manuring seedlings 

„ First earthing 
July—Second earthing 
August—One hand-weeding 
October—Hoeing 
December to February—Three irrigations followed by 
Gathering fruits 
-Rent 


mg 

wing 


hoeing 


Rs A. V. 

1 H o 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 

4 0 () 

3 0 0 

10 0 o 

5 0 0 

4 0 0 

4 0 () 

5 0 0 

4 0 0 

19 8 0 
9 0 0 
3 0 0 


74 1 0 
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7 he outturn of 150 maunds of brinjals at a pice a seer conies 
to about Its. 00, and the net profit to about Rs. 15 per acre. 


CHAPTER LV. 

Pat a/ (Thichosanthes Dioica). 

Next to potatoes and brinjals, this is the most favourite 
table-vegetable in use in Bengal. The leaves and tender shoot> 
of the creeper (calk'd J\dln) are eaten cooked, specially by 
convalescents. Sand// loam is best suited for this crop as for most 
cucurbitaceous vegetables. It grows well on river sides, even on 
the sides of rivers containing an excess of common salt, provided 
the soil is not heavy. The male and female vines are distinct, and 
as propagation takes place from cuttings, fatal cultivators usually 
cheat others desiring to cultivate this crop, by supplying tliem 
with cuttings from male plants only. About 5 per cent, of male 
plants are quite sufficient for the purpose of fertilization. 

5<S4. Four or five ploughings and liarrowings at the end of 
the rainy season, followed by making of holes in parallel lines 
fi ft. apart, and planting of adventitious roots and joints cut up 
into lengths of about 3 inches each, two in each bob', are 
the first operations required. The holes are covered with straw 
and watered every other day to hasten sprouting, except when 
there are seasonable showers. Pat at being a dioecious plant, the 
cuttings should bo mainly chosen from female vines, though the 
presence of a few male vines is also necessary. When the plants 
have all come up, be., about November, one hoeing is given, and 
then raised beds are made, as water-logging is highly injurious to 
the creepers. Each bed should have one row of plants, and the 
bed is made sloping towards the channels. The earth dug up in 
making the channels is utilised in raising the beds. If the field 
is very long, one or two water channels are made across the field 
also, intersecting the other channels at right angles. One irriga¬ 
tion done in February hastens the fruiting in March. Fruiting 
goes on from March to September, after which a light ploughing, 
followed by weeding in October, and one or two irrigations in 
February and March, will keep the crop for a second year. 
Usually no manuring is done for fatal, silt being depended upon. 
Ashes and lime or bonedust would be of benefit if the crop is 
kept on a second year on high land. 
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585. (A>,s7— 

Ks. A p. 

3 0 0 

o o o 

3 0 0 

4 8 0 

3 0 0 

4 0 0 

3 0 0 

Total ... i(S 8 0 

(htflnnt .—100 maunds at 1 pice a seer comes to about Us. Mb 
and at 4 annas a seer. Us. 1,000. 

(’HAUTEIt LVI. 

(.■H1LLTKS (( -Al'SKTM I’Jlt TESCENS). 

Like brinjals, chillies are very much subject to fungoid 
diseases, but they are not so subject to tin* attack of insects. 
/ kil1>han<i(i rot/ and Kvtilaoa are the commonest fungoid diseases. 
When these overtake a crop it is not feasible to stop them. In tact, 
chillie cultivation has to be given up for two years successively in a 
locality affected with either of these diseases before it can be 
taken up again. The Bordeaux mixture and invigorating manures 
have been used in vain. Upsides the ordinary Gapsicum fruteseens 
of Bengal may be mentioned the(\ annuum or Nepaul chillies, 
and the 0. minimum or Pkani tanka which are varieties more 
highly prized for their greater pungency. Cayenne pepper is 
made out of (\ annuum. Some bright coloured varieties of (h 
anuuum have, however. no pungency at all, and these are preferred 
for the feeding of birds as they are supposed to heighten the 
colour of their feathers. 

587. Soil. —Sandy loam and newly-formed alluvium on 
the banks of rivers do well for this crop, but dry rocky soils 
containing plenty of lime, produce the best crops if they are 
sufficiently loamy. The finest crops of chillies are grown in 
Bogra, Backcrgunge, Ghaibasa, Patna and in parts of Gujarat. 

588. Rotation. —It generally follows one of the pulses or 
oil-seed crops, and it is sometimes grown after potatoes. It is 
followed by Aus paddy. 

589. Cultivation .—The land is to be prepared exactly as in 
the case of brinjals. The seed is sown in May or June in a nursery 
situated in shade as in the case of brinjals. When (> or 7 inches 
high in the seed-bed, the seedlings are transplanted after a good 
shower of rain 27 X 18 inches apart. The time of transplanting is 
duly and August. When the plants have established themselves 
in raised beds well protected from stagnant water, their roots 


4 ploughings 

Planting, including making of 
Spading or earthing (15 men) 
Watering 

2 weed ings (12 men each time) 
< ?ost of cuttings or roots 
Rent 


beds 
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should be |mriially exposed to light and air by removing the earth 
from their bottom. A month after this, mustard-cake at tlie rate 
of f> itkIs. per acre is put at the bottom of each plant and the 
plant earthed up at the same time. The field should be kept 
clean of weeds, two hand-weedings and two wheel-booings being 
recommended. One or two irrigations may be required after 
November and a hoeing after each irrigation. 

51M). Ilamstino. I )eeemher to February is the proper 
harvest season for ripe chillies, though chillies are also plucked 
green in (October and November and sent fresh to market. 
Plucking should 1 >e done about four times, five men being required 
per acre each time. The ripe chillies are spread out in the sun for 
about a fortnight. Night dew does them no harm, and they may 
he left out dav and night for a fortnight, hut if rain is feared they 
must be brought in-door*. 

fdM . YirhL —The vield per acre is (> to If’ mds., each maund 
selling from Rs. 1 to Rs. 7. Unless a tract is known to he parti¬ 
cularly adapted for chillies, it is risky growing this crop for 
profit. The cost per acre comes uniformly to about Rs. ;>0, while 
the outturn mav vary from Rs. 2f> to Rs. 100. 

f>P2. The mav lx* estimated as below : — 

Ploughing and making of beds 
Ti ansplanting 
2 Earthing." 

2 Rand-boeings 
2 Wheel-hoeings 
1 Irrigation 

i Hoeing with spades after irrigation 
Plucking and drying ... 

Kent 

Total IN. 

(HI AFTER LVlI. 

E N(. USH V EG KT■ A HLKS. 

[Origin ; Soaking of seed in water and delicate seed in camphor water ; Prepara¬ 
tion of seed-bed ; Treatment of seed-bed: Watering; Transplant ing ; Which 
vegetables need not he transplanted: Pittances apart : Quantity of seed required; 
Protection of seedlings after transplanting ; Previous preparation of land 
thorough and protracted ; Soils suitable for different vegetables ; Suitable 
manures ; Special mixed manure for vegetables ; Irrigation, with hoeing or 
channel irrigation : Whence seed to he obtained ; (Terminating power, how 
tested : Sowing in seed-bed also in regular lines ; Growing of English vege¬ 
tables in the hot weather in trenches ; Site for market-gardening. J 

Next to potatoes, palvals, and hrinjals, the English vege¬ 
tables, viz ., cabbages, cauliflowers, tomatoes, knol-kohl, turnips and 


Ks. a. r. 

12 0 O 

2 8 (» 
(I 0 0 
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beet, have come to be regarded as the important cold weather 
table-vegetables, specially in Bengal towns. 

594. Origin. —What are knowm in India as English vege¬ 
tables did not all originally come from England. The original home 
of cabbage, carrot, celery, parsnip, salsify, sea-kale and turnip is 
believed to be England. But beans came originally from Persia 
and India ; beet, broccoli, cauliflower, lettuce, parsley, and peas 
came originally from Southern Europe or Asia ; Brussels sprout, 
as its name implies, originally came from Belgium : kohl-rabi 
from Germany ; leek from Switzerland ; endive from East Indian 
Islands ; Jerusalem artichoke from Brazil ; potatoes from Peru ; 
tomatoes from South America ; onion from Africa : radish and 
rhubarb from China, and spinach from Northern Asia. 

595. Climate. —Taking into consideration the land of their 
origin we should infer that for this climate cabbage, carrot, celery, 
parsnip, salsify, sea-kale, turnip, Brussels sprout, kohl-rabi, leek, 
and spinach are not suitable. But experience shows that nearly 
all the vegetables mentioned above can be successfully grown even 
in the climate of Lower Bengal specially in the cold weather, 
though it is necessary to import the seeds of those varieties, which 
are natives of the temperate climate, from such climate. ( abbage 
and cauliflower seeds from Patna, and onion seed from Poona and 
Viraval, and carrot seed from any part of Bihar and Viraval 
(Junagadh State) give good result. 

596. Cultivation. —The following points may he particularly 
noted in connection with the growing of English vege¬ 
tables : — - 

(1) Any seed with a tough coat should be soaked in cool 
watei* (at a temperature of about. 00° F.) before sowing. The seed 
should be sown when still damp, and it should be covered with fine 
leaf mould 1 inch to o inches deep according to the size and 
strength of the seed. Pea and bean seeds, for instance, should be 
sown o inches deep, while only a very light covering of less than 
| inch of loam or mould should be put on celery or lettuce or cab¬ 
bage seed. Delicate seed should de soaked in camphor water, 
the bottles in which they are kept soaked stoppered up for an 
hour, and the seed sown immediately afterwards. The percen¬ 
tage of germination is higher from seed thus treated. 

(2) The seed is to be sown in a raised and well pulverised 
seed-bed manured with well-rotted manure and leaf-mould, the 
soil consisting of friable sandy loam, clean and without grit or 
stones. There should be a cover of mats on the seed-bed, or 
sowing should be done in boxes in a verandah. Seed should be 
sown towards the close of the rainy reason. After scattering the 
seed on the seed-bed a light cover of leaf-mould should be put on it 
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and on that ashes are to be sprinkled. Ashes should be sprinkled 
on the seedlings also, as soon they appear. 

(3) After germination, the covering mats are to be taken off 
every evening if no rainfall is apprehended at night, and the cover 
put on again at 8 or h A. m. Some sunlight is needed for seedlings, 
or else they grow up into sickly plants. 

(4) Water is to be gently sprinkled on the seedlings as occa¬ 
sion requires,—say, once in two or three days if the soil looks dry. 

(o) When there are four to six leaves on the seedlings they 
are ready for transplanting. 

(3) Carrots, turnips, beet, mangold, tomatoes, salsify, spinach, 
onions, peas and beans, are not transplanted from seed-beds, but 
sown where they are meant to grow. Where plants grow too 
thick they are thinned out. Beet and tomatoes may be sown in 
seed-beds and afterwards transplanted. Onion and celery also do 
whether the seedlings are transplanted or not. 

(7) Before transplanting the seed-bed is to be well soaked 
with water. 

(»S) Transplanting should take place in straight lines and at 
such distances apart that water channels may be made easily. 

( ( J) In transplanting, a dull or showery day should be 
<diosen, if possible, or else the plants thoroughly watered, or trans¬ 
planting done after a heavy shower of rain and the soil round 
them mulched if mulching materials are available. The plants 
are to be set a little deeper in the soil than they were in the seed¬ 
bed, and the soil round the roots should be made firm with the 
hand without, however, bruising the necks of the plants. The 
plants should never he pulled up from the seed-beds, but always 
lifted up with a little soil adhering to the rootlets. Watering 
the seed-1 ted before lifting, helps this. Watering the transplanted 
seedlings should he done two or three times a week early in the 
morning or late in the afternoon, until they are well established. 
If mulching is done, saving in watering and hoeing will he effected. 

(10) In transplanting, the spacing should he regulated 
by two considerations - 1st, that two adjacent plants when fully 
grown up may not touch each other, and, 2udly, that there may 
bo sufficient space for water channels between two rows of plants. 
The plants may be thus set closer in lines than in rows. When 
sowing is done in the open, as in the case of radish, turnips, 
carrots, onions, &e., the plants should be thinned out, tlie strongest 
plants being left, wherever possible, proper regard being had to 
regularity of the lines and the evenness of distance among the 
plants. 

(11) Transplanted into deep and wide trenches, English 
vegetables can be grown in the plains, up to June. The irrigation 
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should bo done in the trenches, the plants being set on two ridges 
at the bottom of the trench. The trenches should be made 2 or Si- 
feet deep and about the same in width at the bottom, where two rows 
0 f plants should he planted with a water channel in the middle. 

(]2) 1)wart’ beans, both broad and kidney. >hould be sown 
2 feet, a part and a inches in the lines from plant to plank Tall 
beans should be sown 3 ft. x 5 inches apart : peas 1 ft. x 2 inches ; 
and beet 18 inches X ( J inches apart, broccoli and cabbages should 
be planted 2 ft. X 21 ft. apart; Brussel sprouts (whieb are suited 
to poor soils and do well even without manuring) 2 feet x H feet 
apart; carrots 10 inches x (> inches apart : celery and leek (\ inches 
apart in nursery-beds before they are transplanted for the second 
time into trenches which shouid be 1 foot deep and 1{ ft. wide, 
the trenches being l ft. apart. Endive salad should lx* jdanled 
1 ft. x 1 i feet apart: onion 1 n indies X 0 inches apart: garlic 
1 foot X(> inches apart; parsley 1 foot X 1 foot apart : kohl-rabi 
18 inches x 1 f> inches apart ; parsnips In incites X 1 2 indies apart : 
and turnips 1 foot X 0 inches apart. 

(13) lQuantity of seed required per acre - 


Brussels sprouts, broccoli, and parsley 

2 ounces 

Callages 

... 4 ounces. 

Onion (setts) 

1 nut. 

Onions and carrots (seed) 

... N ounces. 

Radish 

S ounces. 

Leek and celety ... 

1 ounce. 

Knclive 

ii ounce. 

Lettuce 

ounces. 

Turnips and parsnips ... 

... (I ounces. 

Beet 

.... 2$ seers. 

Peas and beans 

1 niaund. 

Country peas 

1 r> seers to4j, nets 
(if for fodder). 

.Jerusalem artichoke (bulbs) 

r> niaunds. 


(14) Oastor leaf, arum leaf, fntr leaf, plantain leaf or ieaf- 
sheath, or some such article must be used in day time for protect¬ 
ing the seedlings against the sun, for a week after transplanting. 

(15) Thorough previous preparation of land where the 
seedlings are transplanted is necessary to avoid insect pests, also 
use of some of the following things :—mustard cake, ashes, lime, 
salt, white arsenic, asafoetida and aloes, us an insecticidal mixture 
at the time of transplanting. A handful of the mixture can tic 
mixed up with the soil where each seedling is planted. 

(16) Cabbages, kohl-rabi or knol-kohl, broad beans and toma¬ 
toes do well on the heavier classes of loam, and broccoli, cauliflower, 
kidney beans, turnips, onion, garlic, beet, radishes and carrots, on 
the lighter classes. 
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(17) Cabbages are specially benefited by saltpetre at 10 
■mds. per aero ; cauliflower by mustard cake and lime or ashes 
at 10 mils, and f> mds. respectively per acre ; but turnips and knol- 
kolil are especially benefited by bone-super at f> mds. per acre 
accompanied bv heavy manuring; with farm-yard manure. (Car¬ 
rots and radishes prefer rowdung at 200 mds. per acre, and 
tomatoes are specially benefited by rowdung ashes. 

(V*) The following mixture has been found particularly 
good for growing English vegetables :■ fowl manure, two bas¬ 
kets + powdered cowdung cake, three baskets + ashes, one 
basket + gvpsum, one basket. Moisten the whole with fr»*<h 
urine at the time of application of the mixture, and a]>]»ly one 
handful at the bottom of each plant, after it is fairly well 
established in the field. Vegetable-marrowy bean*, maize and 
potatoes also are specially benefited by this manure. 

(10, Irrigation is mo*t e>scntial, and whenever the land 
looks drv. irrigation must Ik* resorted to. followed each time by one 
wheel-hoeing, or channel irrigation effected, in which hoeing is 
not necessary so often. Four to eight irrigations are needed accord¬ 
ing t.o the climate and the character of the soil. The land should 
he divided info ridges along the natural slope, in making the 
irrigation channels which will involve loosening of the bases of 
the plants and earthing them up. 

(20) It is best to buy reliable English seeds or seeds from 
Mtissoorie or some other bill station grown by a well-established 
and reliable firm, instead of depending on plain seeds, though they 
mav be bad cheaper. Patna cabbage and cauliflower seeds and 
Poona onion seeds, however, give very good result. 

(21) ('abbage and turnip seeds, like cucumber and melon 
seeds, retain their germinating power for several years, kept 
protected from insects in a dark receptacle ; while seeds of peas, 
beans, carrots, parsnips and onions are of no use after a year. The 
germinating power of seeds may be tested by placing them between 
two pieces of damp flannel kept continuously moist for a week. 

(22) It is better to sow the seeds of all crops (not merely 
English vegetables) the seedlings of which are raised in seed-beds, 
?>., cotton, tobacco, cabbages, lettuce, tomatoes, &c., in narrow 
shallow drills in the bed, than to sow them broadcast. Young 
plants grown in drills are much easier to lift and transplant and 
to keep clean from weeds, and. as a nth*, they are hardier. In 
sowing small-si/ed seeds in seed-beds one quarter to half an inch 
of soil above the seed is enough. If the drills are covered in 
with a little very fine and thoroughly rotten manure, germination 
takes place quickly, and in transplanting some of the manure will 
be mixed lip with the ball of earth surrounding the roots, in 
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sowing seeds of onion, carrots, radishes and turnips in open 
ground, have the soil thoroughly tilled, pulverised, cleaned from 
weeds and levelled previous to sowing. These seeds should be 
sown in drills 2 feet apart, so that a bullock-hoe may be used 
between the drills. 



(a) Fig. 65. — .) erusalkm Artichoke. (b) 
a) Bulbs : (b) Stem with leaves. 


(23) Near large towns vegetable-gardening (called also 
market-gardening) i.c., growing of potatoes, hrinjals, palval, 
cabbages, cauliflower, turnips, beet, knol-kohl, carrots, asparagus, 
artichoke, Jerusalem artichoke, />alam au<j, demjo m'tq (in the rainy 
season), chewing sugarcane and English peas and beans, pays 
well. Ample provision for manuring and irrigation is necessary. 
Dairying and goat-farming ought also to prove highly remunera¬ 
tive if carried on within a short distance from towns. Vege¬ 
table-gardening and dairying may well be combined, as any 
vegetables that are not readily sold can be given to cattle. Goat¬ 
arming may also go well with vegetable-farming if proper 
arrangements for hurdling the goats in can be made. 


CHAPTER LVill. 

Carrot, Radish and Sweet-Potatoes. 

Carrot. —The English root-crop which has a special value 
as a nourishing famine-food and fodder is the carrot. Up-country 
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carrot or <jajr« is not such a nourishing and palatable food as 
European carrot, and of all the carrots experimented with in this 
country, the Rod Mediterranean variety orown at the Oawnpore 
Experimental Farm seems to he the best. The Yellow Mediter¬ 
ranean carrot is a heavier yielder, but it is more suited as a cattle 
food. The yield of the White Mediterranean carrot is almost, 
equal to, or even higher than that of country carrot, but the roots 
are hard, coarse and insipid. Without manure the country 
variety gives a much larger yield than any of the European 
varieties. ( \arrots >hould not he directly manured. The previous 
crop should be highly manured, but the carrot itself grown 
without manure. There should be plenty of lime in the soil 
where carrot is grown. 

51*8. 'fin 1 proper time for sowing carrot seed in the plains 
is between the 15th September to loth October, and if famine* or 
scarcity is feared, sowing is done still earlier in the United 
Provinces. It is best to sow in drills made along the natural 
inclination of the land, and ridge the drills after the plants have 
appeared and then to thin out the plants. 200 maunds of well 
rotten dung should be used before mowing, or better still before 
sowing the previous Aus paddy crop. * to 12 ounces per acre 
is the quantity of seed which should be used. The yield comes 
to 200 to f>00 maunds per acre, it' good loose soil near village 
site is chosen and if the soil is deeply cultivated, well pulverised, 
weeded or 3 times and irrigated 5 or 6 times. The seed should 
be mixed up with wood-ashes at the time of sowing, and unless 
tin* soil is quite moist at the time, water should be poured in 
the drills immediately after sowing. 

500. The following analysis of carrots give an idea of the 
high feeding value of this vegetable : — 


White Medtn. 

Red Medtn. 

English 


carrots. 

carrots. 

carrots. 

Water 

84-57 

8443 

87-30 

Soluble albuminoids 

*35 

48 

| *66 

Insoluble do. 

17 

■30 

Sugar and starch ... 

8-98 

7-98 

8-10 

Crude fibre 

2*37 

3-70 

| 3 20 

Woody fibre 

Soluble mineral 

2-19 

1-80 


matters 

Insoluble mineral 

1-09 

•99 

| 74 

matters 

-28 

32 

) 


100 

100 

100 

Total N. 

•175 

*230 

•200 


600. So important is the carrot regarded in the U« P. as a 
stay during famine, that numerous applications were received 

M, ha 20 
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by District Collectors during the famine of 1806-97 for carrot 
seed, when the local supply was exhausted. Telegraphic order 
was sent off at once to Messrs. Carter & Co. for seed and 
they sent out over 100 tons of seed. It was not before December 
and January, however, that the seed was in the hands of 
cultivators, and the imported carrot either failed to germinate 
or produced only very meagre crops. 

601. Radish .—This also belongs to the cabbage family 
and although it is a cold weather crop, the so a can be grown 
nearly all the year round. It and the China cabbage are there¬ 
fore grown in the Bengal Jails as vegetables for prisoners. In 
the hills the radish can be grown all the year round. The large 
and small pale pink radish is liked by Indians, while the small 
red and round radish is grown to a small extent for European 
consumers. There are special localities in Midnapur, Birbhum, 
etc., where very huge radishes are grown, but the seeds of those 
tried in the Sibpur Farm gave the ordinary small sized radishes 
that we see sold in the Calcutta Bazaar. There are certain light 
soils rich in mineral matters that are therefore specially suitable 
for the crop. The sowing time is June to December, though the 
best time is September, and the crop takes only 2 months matur¬ 
ing, which is a great advantage. The seed should be sown in 
lines 9 ins. apart and seedlings should be thinned out so as to have 
them 3 ins. apart in the lines. Thorough and deep cultivation and 
watering once in 10 or 12 days are essential. As there is no 
very great demand lor this crop, except in large towns, and as it 
is not such a nourishing crop as the carrot, any extension in the 
cultivation of this crop cannot he recommended, but as a fast 
growing vegetable, it. can he grown by cultivators for domestic 
use on homestead lands. 

602. Sweet-potatoes. —Sweet-potatoes (Batatus Edulis) arc 
also a common root-crop of the country, which are a principal 
stay at famine times. It is propagated from stem cuttings of the 
vine which are planted on ridges in August or on the flat in 
October in moist localities 6 inches apart, the ridges or lines being 
made 1 foot apart. No further cultivation is necessary, and the 
crop lifted in January or February is 100 to 300 maunds 
per acre. Sank ala is also called sweet-potatoes. It is a legumi¬ 
nous crop, the seed of which is sown in June or July. The 
creepers are relished by cattle. The roots are eaten raw and not 
cooked as Batatus Edulis roots are. The roots are lifted in 
February. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

Turmeric and Hinder. 

There are certain crops that grow well in the shade. < )f these 
the turmeric, ginger, arrowroot, pine-apple, pipul, groundnut, rliea, 
sida rhomboidea and babui grass may be mentioned prominently. 
As it is desirable to have trees at the out-skirts of a farm land, 
which would otherwise remain uncultivated and harbour insect- 
pests, such land could be utilized with great advantage by grow¬ 
ing turmeric and ginger. Trees (such as mangoes, jack, licliies, 
etc.) are themselves benefited, if the land underneath is kept culti¬ 
vated. This is one of the principal preventive methods that should 
be employed in combating orchard-pests, ^tiff clay >oils are not 
suitable for any root-crops, but as the soil under trees is never too 
heavy or too light, any soil which is not too stony, gritty or 
oravelly will do for growing these crops. The cultivation for both 
the crops is similar. In putting down virgin soil under trees for 
the first time under turmeric or ginger, it is desirable to plough up 
the land in October or November, Ac., after the rainy season is over 
and when the land is still in a fit state for ploughing. One 
ploughing and cross-ploughing with an improved plough, or a 
thorough spade-cultivation, followed by laddering should be a 
sufficient cold-weather preparation for these crops. In April. Ac., 
after the first shower of rain in the hot weather, another 
ploughing followed by cross-ploughing and laddering, will render 
the land fit for planting the bulbs of ginger or turmeric. These 
should be planted 9 inches apart in the line, and the lines should 
be 2f> or 30 inches apart. About two maunds of turmeric or 
eino-er seed-bulbs are required for planting an acre. When the 
plants have come up and before the approach of the regular rainy 
season, ridging or earthing should be done along the natural 
inclination of the land, for excluding water from the immediate 
surroundings of the plants. Water should be let out from the 
field whenever there is any accumulation, or such land should 
be chosen, whence water flows out naturally and readily. Manur¬ 
ing is scarcely ever done for ginger or t urmeric, but a maund 
of ashes and 3 maunds of oil-cake per acre would benefit both 
these and the trees under which they are grown. If manuring 
of crops grown under trees is neglected, the trees themselves 
are injured in the long run by growing crops under them. The 
manuring should be done soon after planting and before earthing. 
Two hand-vveedings or hoeings are necessary, one in July and the 
other in September. The root should be lifted up after the leaves 
have completely withered, i.e ., in December and January. The 
small out-growths of the roots should be set apart for seed. These 
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before being planted in April or May should be kept under a 
heap of damp straw to hasten sprouting. The rest of the turmeric 
roots should be cut into two, if too fat, dried and then boiled in 
water mixed up with cow-dung. As soon as the water begins to 
boil, the boiler is to be taken down from the oven, and the turmeric 
taken out afterwards and spread out in the sun. The heap should 
be stirred and turned two or three times a day, and when the 
smaller sections have become quite dry, they should be separated 
out, leaving the fatter sections to dry for another day or two. 
Daily, in the evening, the turmeric exposed to the sun should be 
rubbed, the rubbing making the roots chain and smooth. 

604. The outturn of turmeric (boiled and dried) comes to 
about 16 maunds per acre, and of fresh ginger about 50 maunds, 
but as much as 50 and 150 maunds per acre respectivelv have 
been sometimes obtained. The ginger can be sold off in the 
undried state at about Its. 4 per maund, while dry turmeric may 
fetch as much as Its. 5 per maund. The cost of cultivation comes 
to about Its. 50 per acre, in either 
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Sr< jar-can k (Saccharic Offictnari-m). 

fSugar-yielding plants ; Superior foreign varieties of sugar-cane : Superior indigen¬ 
ous varieties : Yield of (jur ; Acreage ; State of the Indian sugar industry : 
Conditions of success: Fse of phosphates: Seedling-canes ; Preservation 
of cuttings: Topping; Pitting: Planting: Pickling of cuttings ; Rotation; 
Manuring ; Irrigation ; Other operations ; Harvesting ; Cost of cultivation and 
//?/r-making ; Chewing canes ; Pests: Crushing mills: Mr. Iladis method of 
(j u r and sugar-making.] 

This plant is indigenous to India, and it yields a higher 
Apportion of sugar than any other, beet coming next to it, and 
tlie' date-palm after beet. The maple-tree of America may be 
regarded as fourth in importance. 

606. Foreign canes. —Though indigenous to India, the best- 
varieties of sugar-cane are now generally found in those countries 
where European and American planters have been employed in 
its cultivation. Even the Chinese cane, called by Dr. Roxburgh, 
Saccharum Chinensis, is said to be a better yielder and hardier 
than the ordinary variety of Indian canes. The best varieties of 
Mauritius canes are the Big Tanna, Port Mackay, Lousier, 
Iscambine, Bamboo, and Bois Rouge. The best Queensland cane 
is the Rappoe or Rose Bamboo, which is a very hardy variety, 
though yielding the largest proportion of cane-sugar. In the 
Straits Settlements the Striped Bourbon and Yellow Mauritius are 
considered the best canes, though for chewing purpose the 
Otaheite is preferred to all others. For weight and length the 
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Tanna variety excels the others. Of good seedling canes may be 
mentioned White Bamboo, Singapore, Bourbon and Demerara. 
The standard cam* of the Barbadoes is the White Transparent : 
but a seedling cane lately established excels this and all other 
good varieties of canes grown in Barbadoes, such as the 
Bourbon, the Jamaica, and the Queensland Creole. The White 
Transparent yields about f>,400 lbs. of <mr and 4,500 lbs. of 
cane-sugar per acre in low-lying black soils. The Bourbon cane, 
which yields very good result on high red soils, gives only 
1,000 lbs. of jfur and 840 lbs. of cane-sugar per acre grown on 
low-lying black soils. The seedling cane which has been latch' 
established in Barbadoo (which has been named b B 147 ') suits 
both high and low soils, its average yield being 0,7(15 lbs. of 
<wr and 6.201 lbs. of cane-sugar per acre. The average obtained 
on low-lying black soils h still higher. A red Jamaica cam* ha* 
been successful!v introduced in Bihar, and it promises better than 
the indigenous Samsara. 

607. Indigenous rariefics.. —Tin* names of the indigenous 
varieties of sugar-cam* arc* very numerous, hut they do not neces¬ 
sarily indicate distinction. Their habits must bo closely studied 
before they can la* classified into distinct groups. Here and there 
canes equal to tin* best found in many parts of the world are to he 
seen, and tin* yield of raw sugar from them also equal to the be c i 
yield obtained anywhere, so that there is no necessity for going 
out of India for good seed. There is. in fact, risk of importing 
diseases with seed canes from Java. Mauritius or B est Indies. 
The following varieties have been grown at tin* Sibpur Farm :— 
Samsara, Bombay, Kliari, (Jiittagong-Patnai, Saharanpur, Poona, 
I Ihalasundar, Mongo, Malohi, Pttri. Bagdia, and Baglii. Of 
these*, (/hittagong-Patnai. Samsara. Bombay and Kliari sugar- 
canes have been found to he the best. The first two are good 
chewing varieties, and the last a very good variety tor planters 
to grow, as it is thick-skinned, and not so subject to the attack 
of jackals and insects, and it is a free ratooner. After four yeai> 
the yield falls off rapidly, and as it is not sate to keep sugar-cam* 
growing on the same land lor more than three or lour years, the 
rationing should not he carried on beyond the fourth rear, after 
which insect and fungus pests predominating, the crop becomes a 
source of infection to the neighbourhood. The Chittagong-Patnai 
variety, though producing fatter and longer canes, is very much 
more subject to the rind fungus than the Samsara or other 
Bengal varieties. The Bombay canes, which were probably derived 
from Otaheite, are softer and richer in juice. The gur from it is 
darker in colour than gnr from Samsara canes, and the crystals 
of larger size. On the whole, therefore, it is best to grow 
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Samsara or the Dhalasundar of Dacca, if the attention and care 
necessary for growing a .superior variety can be bestowed, or else 
to grow the Khari cane. For low-lying bit lands, which remain 
under 3 or 4 feet of water for a month or more, a variety of 
canes known as Knlera or in Farid pur, can he grown. 

The straw cane and the grass-cane of Bombay, and the red sugar¬ 
cane of Assam are also suitable for swampy lands. Besides the 
Samsara and the (-hittagong-Patnai sugar-cane, other superior 
chewing canes are the white or red canes grown in Bogra, Khulna 
and Dacca, which, owing to the climate of these districts or for 
special facility for irrigation, often grow to remarkable size, often 
attaining a length of 20 ft. and a girth of 6 inches. The 
prod nee of raw sugar has been, in some instances, 7,000 to 8,000 
lbs. per acre, (juite equal to the highest obtained in the West 
Indies. The Madrasi Paunda of the U. P., the Poona and the 
Saharanpur sugar-cane are other good varieties. The Chinia or 
Uliini cane of Bhagalpur and Patna is another good chewing 
variety suitable for Bihar districts. In some districts of Western 
Bengal a hardy variety of sugar-cane known as l ri, sends out 
arrows and seeds very freely. Other hardy varieties, suitable 
for agriculturists are Kajli, Puri, and Katari. The Puri variety 
grown in Orissa Division produces canes somewhat more slender 
than those produced by the Kajli variety which is grown bv 
cultivators all over Bengal. The canes of both these varieties 
arc somewhat thicker than Khari canes, but they arc not such 
free ratooners nor can they stand water-logging so well as the 
Khari. though like the Khari they can he grown without irriga¬ 
tion. The chewing canes make better jaggery than the hardier 
varieties. The Samsara or Dhalasundar cane makes the lightest 
coloured jaggery, though the crystals are somewhat smaller 
than the crystals of the jaggerv or <jnr made from Bombay 
or Khari sugar-cane. 

60S. } /rid of </tn\ —The average yield of a nr under a 

proper system of cultivation and manuring such as is practicable 
on a large scale by planters, can be put down at 3.500 lbs per 
acre, though as much as 8,000 lbs. per acre have been often 
obtained in Poona and Burdwan. From Samsara and other 
superior varieties, by very careful cultivation and high manuring 
8,000 lbs. per acre may be sometimes obtained, but from Khari 
and the hardy varieties 3,500 lbs. of (/nr per acre can bo obtained 
at a comparatively small cost. The average produce of </nr of the 
whole country has been estimated at a ton (2,240 lbs.) per acre, 
and the maximum yield obtained by cultivators is three tons. The 
cultivator’s ideal average is 60 maunds or 4,800 lbs. per acre, i./\ r 
a maund of f/ur per cot tab. 
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r>09. Snqar-<irowin<! localities .—The area under sugar-cane in 
the whole of British India has been estimated at 2,500.000 acres, 
and in Bengal, including Assam, at 700,000 acres. On the basis of 
1 ton per acre, we have about six crore maunds as the annual 
produce of yvr in India, while the import of sugar per annum is 
about 50 lakh maunds. Mauritius supplies the largest proportion 
of sugar imported to India. Besides sugar there are about 5 lakh 
maunds of molasses imported annually from this island. Con¬ 
sidering the proportion between the quantity of sugar imported 
into the country and the vast quantity actually produced, it 
cannot be said there is much room for expansion of this industry. 

A slightly increased local produce, the general introduction among 
cultivators of the knowledge of making white sugar (good enough 
for all ordinary use), and some improvement on the existing 
position of the European sugar factories in India, may altogether 
kill the import trade in sugar, which, though large, is relatively 
not so. By instituting improvements in the cultivation and 
specially in the manufacture of sugar, in the principal sugar-cane¬ 
growing localities of India, a vast impetus can he given to this 
industry. Such encouragement can have hut one result, the 
lowering of prices of the raw article, while the raw article itself 
will he of a very superior quality, that is, to all intents and pur- 
po,N(*> sugar, ami not one. It the European sugar factories in 
India can secure such <wr at a cheap price, they can not onlv stop 
tin* import of beet and other sugars, but actually invade the 
markets of Europe and America. In Bengal, the districts where 
tin* art of making a superior raw sugar can lx* taught are 
Bangpur, Bhagalpur, Patna. Saran, Faridpur, Mymensingh, 
Ilazaribagh. Shahahad, Dacca, (lava, Dinajpur. Burdwan and 
Backcrgunge. Each of these districts has more than 20,000 acres 
under sugar-cane. The extension of jute cultivation in Eastern 
Bengal has prejudicially affected the area under sugar-cane. 

010. Soil. —-The enumeration of the principal sugar-grow¬ 
ing districts in Bengal should lead one to infer, that all kinds 
of soils answer for growing sugar-cane, the rough archman 
•mils of the (Tiota Nagpur Division, the old alluvium of Bihar, 
and the new alluvium of Eastern Bengal including low-lying lands 
in Earidpur. The best canes grow at the junction of old and new 
alluvia on the sides of streams and rivulets. These are red clay- 
loam soils specially rich in mineral matters. For growing the 
superior varieties of cane, the two principal considerations that 
should guide one in the selection of a site are : (1) Is the land 
close to water from which it can he easily irrigated ? (2) Is the 
land above inundation level and easily drained and yet level ? 
Some red soils of Burdwan, Birbhum and Kandi Sub-divisions of 
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Murshidabad, though very light, are highly valued for growing 
sugar-cane. Probably they contain a high proportion of phos¬ 
phorus. Phosphates are greatly valued for manuring sugar-cane 
wherever European and American planters have taken to growing 
this crop. A very large proportion of the bone- collected for 
export, in India, goes to the sugar-cane plantations of Mauritius. 
If our cultivators will not use bones, they can at least prevent 
their being collected and taken away from their fields and from 
village golgothas. They do some good even when they lie about 
in the fields in a neglected rendition. A phosphatie mineral 
called apatite has been discovered as a bve-produei of mica mines 
in the Koderma forest of' flazaribagh. This mineral powdered 
up is sold by Messrs. Ewing iV Co. of (Calcutta at ]{*. ;» a 
mailnd. It is quite worth this price for the sugar-cam* crop. 
Applied once in ;> years at the rati* of 10 maunds per acre, it 
should keep up the supply of phosphates whicli are so essential for 
this crop. Of course, tin* effect of such an insoluble manure as 
apatite, even when it is u.-ed in a powdered state, mint alwavs 
remain imperceptible, unless an invigorating manure, such as 
Sulphate of ammonia or Saltpetre, is used also : but as an improver 
of the soil for the sugar-cane crop, apatite is of tie* highest 
value, unless analysis show> the soil to lx* already very rich in 
phosphates, say. containing *().*> to J per cent, of phosphate-. It 
a soil contains less than •().'> per cent, of phosphate- and if such 
soil is used for growing sugar-cane, it will be benefited bv tin* 
occasional application of bone-dust or apatite. Even those hardy 
varieties ot sugar-cane that can stand drought ami inundation 
and for which any soil seems to answer, ought to have phosphatie 
manure applied to them in addition to cattle-dung, oil-cake, 
saltpetre, or other manure that may lie used. Where the land is 
annually renovated by silt, and who re such land is utilised for 
growing an aquatic variety of sugar-cane, no special manuring is 
needed or will lx* of much use. 

till. The following yields of canes, juice and <mr for two plots 
of Khari sugar-cane grown at Sibpur were obtained in 1 900-1 !>()], 
one manured with the refuse of Oossipore Sugar Factory (/.e., 
principally bone-charcoal J at the rate of 5 maunds. with saltpetre at 
the rate of maunds per acre added to it, and the other manured 
with JO maunds of castor-cake per acre. The crushing of the 
canes was done in both cases with a two-rollered Behia mill : 


Yield of canes per acre 
Yield of juice 

Yield of <jur per acre 


Bone-cliarcoal 

plot. 

... 483 maunds 
... 59 per cent of the 
weight of canes. 
... 38 maunds. 


Cast or-cake 
plot. 

405 maunds 
56 per cent, of the 
weight of canes. 
37 maunds. 
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It should be noted here that the crushing of the canes out 
of the bone-charcoal plot was done a month too early, and had it 
been done at the same time as the other, this plot would have 
probably shown still better result. The value of phosphatic 
manures for sugar-cane is so well recognised, that confirmation of 
the fact is hardly needed. 

(112. firt'dlintf canm .—New and hardy varieties of canes are 
obtained by 1 Hitch planters in dava and elsewhere by a laborious 
and costly process of selection. The* following directions for 
growing sugar-cane from seed arc given by the Dutch linn of 
Messrs. Erdmann and Kieleken of Samarang, Java : — 

fc *Tlie capacity of producing fertile seed is not confined to 
some single varieties of sugar-ram*. Every varietv examined up 
to now, could product* germs, though some varieties yield more 
and stronger seeds than others. (Hit 4 of the chief difficulties in 
sowing cam* is to cut the ‘arrow' just at the time of its seeds 
being ripe and not yet blown away by the wind. The criterion 
is found to lx* in the topmost leaflet of the cane, just under the 
arrow. As soon as this begins to wither, the seed is ripe and the 
arrow should be cut. The separate small ears are stripped and 
laid flat in a wooden box. tilled with a mixture of sand, clay and 
well-rotten pen manure 1 . The cars arc not to he covered with earth, 
and tin* box should he placed in tin* sunshine and kept constantly 
moist by watering it with a common watering pot having a very 
fine rose in order not to disturb the minute seeds. 

After f> to 7 days tie* seeds will germinate, and small plants, 
just like young grass, will come forth. 

“ In order to watch the growth of the young germs, it is 
good to place a mark near even one. which enables one to find 
them back easily. 

if after eight days the arrow did not yet germinate, it is 
a sign that the seed was not fertile, as beyond that time no more 
germination will take place. As soon as the voting plants ha\e 
reached a height of o to 1 inches they are transplanted in big 
flower pots, filled with the same soil-mixture as referred to above. 
The pots are placed in the full sunshine and kept constantly 
moist, as the plants require a rich soil, much water, and much 
sunshine. After a few weeks, when they are 1 to 1 A feel high 
they are brought over into the field and treated just as ordinary 
sugar-cane. 

“ According to lJenecke’s and tSoltwedeTs researches sugar¬ 
cane seed loses its germinating power within six weeks. Therefore 
everything has to be prepared beforehand in order to allow 
the sowing to be started immediately after the arrival of the 
seeds. 
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u It ought to be well understood that the only purpose of 
sugar-cane sowing is the raising of a new variety with possibly 
better qualities than the ordinary existing ones and not the 
change of the old way of planting with tops into planting from 

seed. 

“From the thousands of young plants raised in the horti¬ 
culturists’ nurseries, only those are picked which look promising ; 
the others are destroyed. The picked plants are tested, and if 
some of them prove to be of superior quality they are propagated 
in the usual way by cuttings. 

“The few planters in Java, who have their estates partly or 
entirely under seedling canes, do not sow their estate, but plant, it 
with cuttings from canes, the ancestors of which have been raised 
from seed.” 

(113. CuUiihis .—Canes that arc chosen for seed, that is for 
cuttings, should be topped ’ when they are mature; in other words, 
the topmost bud should be cut away, that the nourishment may 
How to the lateral buds and develop them to a sprouting con¬ 
dition. The sprouting is helped in this country by keeping the 
cuttings in a cool pit, by putting a layer of damp straw and 
ashes at the bottom of the pit and then arranging on this suc¬ 
cessive layers of cuttings and wet >traw and ashes until the 
pit is filled, when over the last layer of ashes and straw, earth 
is put on, and the whole allowed to remain for a week. After 
this, the cuttings will be found to have sprouted and rootlets 
conn* out of the knots. The cuttings, though ready for planting 
out, may yet be kept for a month if the covering of earth is 
removed from the pit, and the cuttings kept in a standing 
position in the pit with a covering of straw and ashes, which 
should be kept damp by sprinkling of water as occasion arises. 
The top two feet of canes make the best, cuttings, but the topmost 
bud must be rejected beforehand as already directed. The practice 
prevalent in most parts of India of utilising for cuttings the 
very topmost portion only is based on a false idea- of economy. 
If topping is done, there is no difficulty in selecting the most 
promising cuttings for planting. In any case, that is, whether 
topping is done or not, the healthiest and best canes should bo 
chosen for seed, and the top two feet of these used. As the bud 
occurs on the upper side of a knot, and the nourishment is derived 
from the portion of the cane above this knot and below the* next 
knot above it, cuttings should be so made that there may be no 
superfluous cane below the lowest node and that a whole joint 
above the highest bud may be included. Each cutting need not 
have more than three buds, and if they are made after sprouting 
has taken place subsequent to topping, one can be almost sure of 
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three buds going to every cutting. With regard to the sprouting 
of lateral buds either in the cane while it is still standing or after 
planting the whole cane in the soil, it should be noted that the 
topmost bud of the cane sprouts first, then the next one below it, 
and so on towards the lower end of the cane. But if the cane 
is cut up into sections and planted, every bud at the upper end 
of each cutting will come out first simultaneously, and then the 
next ones towards the thicker end, and so on until the third or 
fourth bud, /.<?., as many as are left on each section, finishes 
sprouting. So although the planting of cuttings along a line is 
almost continuous, whole canes or sections which are too long 
should not be planted, as is done in many parts of India, but to 
make sure of at least one healthy and uninjured bud per cutting 
it is best to have each cutting about J inches long. 

b 14. Plantiua. —Sugar-cane harvesting and sugar-cam* plant¬ 
ing can proceed for eight months in the vear. from 

September to April : but the best time for harvesting sugar-cane 
are December to February, and the best month for planting the 
cuttings is February. Harvesting and planting in September 
and October, one gets very high price for the canes during the 
1 hijalis. and sprouting of the cuttings also takes [dace freely at 
this season, as tin* heat and moisture are both sufficient to help 
the growth of the young plant. But the cold weather th.it 
follows retards the growth, and makes the nodes of the canes 
very short. From November to May a>* many as twelve irriga¬ 
tions may have to 1 m* given to keep the plants in proper condition. 
From Februarv tin* growth is again normal, and there art* no short 
nodes formed, but, on tin* whole, the time and expense from 
{September to February art* wasted, and the only advantage ill 
doing the planting in September or October is the obtaining of a 
crop of chewing canes during the Bujahs when they fetch a very 
high price in a town like Oaleutta. Planting in November to 
January, the sprouting is most tardy, anti most of the cuttings 
may perish before they have time to sprout through the attack of 
white ants or from the caking of the soil preventing the sprouts 
from forcing their way upwards. Out tings planted from 
November to January tlo not make any more progress than those 
planted in February. If harvesting is done in December and 
January which months are as well suited as February for making 
high class //?//', the seed-cane may he topped and left to sprout on 
the fields, or they may be made into cuttings and stored in 
pits, in the manner described before. The actual planting 
should be put off till February. By planting in March one 
saves one irrigation, but the growth from cuttings planted in 
February is better. March planting answers where, as in Bihar, 
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(Jhota Nagpur, etc., this month is cool. The conditions as to 
temperature prevailing in the delta of the Ganges are not the 
same as those prevailing in the hills, or in the rocky western 
districts oi this Province. P>u! the principle of planting in 
mild temperature and after the cold weather has well passed off, 
hut a good while before the rains set in, may he followed in every 
locality. Planting in Mayor June is very risky, except in free 
and gritty soils, as water-logging or even heavy rainfall, when 
the plants are s ill very short, is injurious to sugar-cane as to most 
crops. Sugar-cane, like maize or juat\ is benefited by heavy 
rainfall if it commences alter the plants are about a foot 
high. > 

61. f >. Various mo<!<\s of />lanf/n(f are adopted. Jn Mauritius 
whore high winds prevail, planting is done in deep trenches or 
in holes, to give the canes a good support at flu* base. A tier 
the land has been ploughed lip, boles or continuous trenches are 
made about a. foot deep and 4 A- to f> ft. apart from centre to centre 
from line to line and the cuttings are planted in the lines with 
an interval of !> inches between two lots of three cuttings planted in 
each spot in the form of an arrow. Three inches of loose soil are 
put in the holes or trenches, and these are watered, and then the 
cuttings arc planted and another three inches of earth put on. 
When the plants art* a foot high, the land is levelled, that i-. the 
trenches are entirely filled up, and a second earthing makes 
shallow trenches between the rows of plants. At each of the two 
earthings a measured quantity of powdered manure (consisting 
usually of human or animal excreta and hone-meal) is applied at 
the bottom of each clump, /.r., about, a quarter of a lb. each 
time. 

616. In lien gal, the cuttings arc planted in shallow trenches 
(about 6 inches deep) made with kodalhu s\ Jto 'l\ ft. apart. 'This 
is much too close planting, involving the use of kodaltc< lor 
hoeing, earthing and trenching. The system prevalent in (Queens¬ 
land, New South Wales and Fiji Islands, seems worth adopting 
in this country. The cuttings are planted in double rows. 6 ft. 
apart, the two rows close together being only ] 8 inches apart. 
This is equivalent to planting single rows 3 ft. apart. But a dis¬ 
tance of 3 ft. from centre to centre of lines of plants does 
not allow intereulture by bullocks ; while a distance of 6 ft. 
iroin centre to centre does allow of such interculture being prac¬ 
tised. In working on a large scale the employment of hand-tools 
should be avoided as much as possible, and bullock-power substitut¬ 
ed. The trenches may not be so straight, there may be some 
injury done by bullocks treading on plants, but these are not of 
much consequence, as the saving of labour and time effected by 
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the employment of proper farm-implements instead of garden- 
tools, is enormous. The 18-inch trendies can be made with the 
double-moilld-board plough, the cuttings planted lengthwise in 
two rows at the two sides ot the trenches, say three cuttings being 
planted in every 4 ft. of length in each row, and the trenches after 
irrigation being tilled up by splitting of the ridges n between 
with mould boards. The subsequent hoeings and earthings can 
be done with the Hunter-hoe, when the planting is done in the 
above described manner. Planting in this wav, nearly 12,000 
cuttings are required per acre (theoretically 10,800), and as 
Bengal cultivator^ use about 2 kaJmns (2 x 1.280) of cuttings 
per bigha (one-third of an acre), there is really not much sacrifice 
of space made for effecting saving in the cost of labour. The 
growth of canes is also healthier under such a treatment, as the 
plants get more air and sunlight throughout the period of growth 
and a proper elaboration of sugar is the consequence, /.c., a </ur 
richer in cane-sugar crystals. 

617. The proper time for sowing of sugar-cam* seed is dune, 
hut if the arrows appear earlier in the season and the seeds 
mature in March or April, sowing must be done within a month 
after the seed is gathered. Seed should he steepen! in camphor wafer 
for an hour before* sowing. The soil must be* kept constantly 
moi>t, and only just moist, throughout the period of germination 
and growth of seenllings. The* transplanting of seedlings into 
bo\e*s or pots and afterwards into fields should he done in the 
manner already described. The seedlings when 1 to H ft. high 
an* ready for transplanting into the fields. This should he done 
(hiring the rainy season, and the planting can he done in double 
rows f> ft. apart as before, three plants being put in in every 
4 ft. of length on each line, /.#•., the distance between plant to 
plant longitudinally is 16 inches, and with its neighbouring plant 
in the* same double row is 18 inches. If is very important to 
water the trenches immediately before or after planting the 
cuttings, if sprouted cuttings are planted, and it is alwavs better 
to plant cuttings after sprouting them either by topping or by 
pitting. 

618. /’ir.t'fhuf .—As sugar-cane is very much subject to the 
attack of insect and fungus pests, it is important to sow the 
cuttings or seedlings after pickling, /.e., after smearing each lot of 
cuttings or seedlings with a mixture of insecticides and fungicides. 
But as these substances even when used in a dilute form are 
generally injurious to vegetable cells, it is best to dry up the 
substances with which the cuttings or seedlings are smeared 
immediately afterwards with such mammal substances as have some 
effect in keeping out insects also. Thus half a pound of powdered 
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sulphate of copper is mixed up with 100 lhs. of hot water and if 8 
ounces of powdered white arsenic with 1 lb. ot lime, are added to 
the vat containing the sulphate of copper solution, the sugar-cam* 
cuttings can be dipped in this insecticidal and fungicidal mixture, 
immediately before planting, but the cuttings after being dipped in 
this liquid mixture, should have a coating of powdered castor-cake 
(100 lbs.), ashes (2 lbs.), and soot (1 lb.), that the growth of the 
young plant may be helped by these manurial substances. If 
sulphate of copper is not available 1 lb. of alum may lx* used in 
place of ^ lb. of sulphate of copper for making the fungicidal 
solution. Half an ounce of asafuetida may be mixed with every 
100 lbs. of the fungicidal solution, as the strong smell of asafmtida 
keeps out most insects. The mixture should housed up the same 
day that it is made. The quantities mentioned will suffice for 
pickling cuttings required for 1 acre of land. 

CIO. Rotation. Except in the case of a ratooned variety, 
sugar-cane should not be grown on the same land more than once 
in tour years. It is best to grow sugar-cam* after a preparatory 
croj) of Dhainclia (Srahania Aruitat(i), Sunn-hnnip ( ('roto!aria 
Jnnvea ), or Barbati ( 17 ana Cafiang). cut down when in flower, in 
August. A crop of potatoes may be grown from October to 
February, and the land immediately afterwards got ready for 
planting-sugar cane in February. After the sugar-cane is oil the 
land next February, a crop of arahar (Cajanus Indicus) or of A us 
paddv (if the land is not too poor or exhausted by cropping) 
should be taken. After the Aus paddy, a crop of potatoes may be* 
taken again, and then sugar-cane may come in also. After the 
arahar (which occupies the land for 9 or 10 months), sugar-cam* 
may follow immediately afterwards, if growing of sugar-cane is 
the main object of the farm. Otherwise, greater prominence is to 
be given to ordinary agricultural crops, and one of the systems of 
rotation described in the Chapter on Rotation of Crops, adopted, 
according to the nature of the soil. As indigo-planters are 
proposing to go in largely for sugar-cane, it should be noted here 
that indigo and sugar-cane form an excellent rotation. The slack 
season for indigo, viz., December to April, is the busiest season for 
sugar-cane. From May to November scarcely anything need bo 
done to sugar-cane. Letting out the water from fields, tying the 
canes and one hoeing, are all the operations needed during these 
seven months when indigo is being sown, cut, steeped and manu¬ 
factured. The space between two lines of sugar-cane is sometimes 
utilized for growing such crops as ground-nut, cow-pea, green 
maize, onions, carrots, cucumber, melons, etc. 

620. Manuring .—Sugar-cane responds well to a heavy outlay 
n ures. Dr. Leather suggests the application of 300 to 



350 lbs. of N. chiefly in the form of oil-cakes. The following 
mixtures are recommended :— 


(1) Bone-meal—10 maunds per acre applied before sowing 

Castor-cake— 30 maund* per acre applied after sowing, in two 
doses. 

(2) Cowdung—GOO rnaunds per acre ploughed in before trenching. 
Bone-meal—10 rnaunds per acre before sowing. 

(3) Poudrette— 350 rnaunds per acre before sowing. 

<4) Powdered apatite—6 maunds per acre applied before sowing. 

Castor-cake—20 maunds per acre applied after sowing in two 
doses, and saltpetre—2 maunds per acre applied in two doses 
after the plants are a foot high, but before June. 

(5) Castor-cake—35 maunds per acre applied in two doses before 

the two earthings. 

(6) Fish manure—30 maunds per acre after sowing. 

(7) Safflower cake—30 maunds pel acre before and after sowing. 

(8) Rape cake—50 maunds per acre before and after sowing. 

/f ,. « . , (a handful being put 

(9) Superphosphate of jiuie -■:> ..wu.mls per acre. V uuder eaeh 

Sulphate of ammonia H „ j when about 1 ft. 

Sulphate of potash— 1A „ ^ 


621. Human excreta are considered a most suitable manure 
for sugar-cane. It is made inoffensive by the A. 13. t \ (alum, 
blood and clay) process. dried, and powdered. Even cowdung 
should be rotted for 4 or 5 months, dried and powdered. In 
powdery state dung has more invigorating effect than in the 
plastic state. Mixture No. (9) recommended above is largely 
used by European and American sugar planters. Some use only 
Sulphate of Ammonia for sugarcane grown after a green-crop 
(such as cow-pea) is ploughed in. Sulphate of Ammonia 
containing over 20 per cent. Y. can be had tor Bs. 10 per 
maund. Sulphate of potash costs about the same. Superphos¬ 
phate of lime would cost about Bs. 4 per maund. 

622. Subsei/unit operation *.—When the land has been 
thoroughly prepared by deep cultivation, harrowing and rolling, 
and cuttings planted after trenching and watering, and when 
manuring has been done, the intervals between the plants should 
be given one hoeing with the Hunter hoe after each watering. 
From March to June four irrigations may be needed. In Bengal 
sugar-cane is irrigated from one to eight times, but in the Bombay 
Presidency 20 irrigations are <juite common. Mr. Mollison 
actually recommends 34 irrigations giving 50 inches of water in 
addition to the 50 derived from rainfall (p. 119 of Yol. Ill 
of the Text Book on Indian Agriculture). But the need for irri¬ 
gation depends mainly on the variety of sugar-cane grown, the 
time of sowing and the locality. If a coarse variety (such as 
Khari or Kajli) is grown, and if the sowing is done in April 
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(nfter irrigation), one subsequent irrigation will be found suffi¬ 
cient to bring the plants on in most parts of Bengal. But even 
in this case two or three hoeings and one hand-weeding will be 
found helpful during May and June, after which nothing need 
he done till harvest time. To break up the surface pan it is 
important to do a hoeing after each irrigation ; the first hoeing 
should he with hand-tools. If trench-irrigation is practised no 
caking takes place at the foot of plants and constant hoeing is not 
required. The superior varieties of canes that have soft skins are 
particularly benefited by tying. The tying protects the canes 
from the attack of insect and fungus-pests and jackals, and the 
growth is more uniform and clean. The opposite practice of 
* trashing/ or tearing away the older leaves as the canes grow, 
probably accounts for the ravages of the Trichosphoeria fungus in 
European and American cane plantation^. Tin* scars formed by 
trashing offer excellent resting places for spores of the fungus, while 
the enveloping of canes from below upwards with the leaves, as 
practised in this country, probably offers a great protection not 
only against the spores of the fungi rowing on the canes, but also 
against the insects laying eggs on the cane-. It is said that tying 
increases the yield of gv*\ but this point must be established by 
repeated comparative experiments. But so far the results of 
experiments made at Sibpur and Burdwan confirm the current 
belief that tying increases the yield of gar. The operation costs 
about Ks. (> per acre, but as 3 nmunds ol gnv more were obtained 
in these experiments, the cost is more than made up by the 
outturn. From July to October, the canes should he tied twice, 
the tying being so done that the canes may also support one 
another, and not lodge in the soil. 

(12lb Harvesting ,— When there is little moisture in the soil, 
and when the top leaves have begun to wither, the canes should 
he considered fit for cutting. The practical farmer would also 
judge from the taste of’ the canes whether they are sweet enough 
to be cut. If too much time is wasted in judging whether canes 
are quite ready for cutting or not, the excessively hot and dry 
weather may come on during tho progress of tlie harvest opera¬ 
tions, and then the yield of juice and the quality of the gvr 
turned out will lie inferior. December to February is the proper 
season for harvesting canes in Lower Bengal ; but if owing to 
late rains, or late sowing, the plants look quite vigorous and green 
in December, and if the canes do not taste sweet enough, one 
must wait a fortnight or perhaps a month, before commencing 
cutting the canes. The canes should he cut with kodalies close to 
the ground, rather two or three inches underground. If stumps 
iire allowed to be left on tlie ground, these send out in the case of 
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ratooned canes, poor shoots which yield a poor return next year. 
Sometimes from these prominent stumps flower-stalks come out, 
hut owing to their want of strength, the arrows cannot come out of 
them, and they become smutted and dried up. This smutting of 
flower-stalks in the case of the Khari sugar-cane is said to do no 
harm, as shoots coming afterwards from deep down the earth grow 
up vigorously and continue to grow side by side with the smutted 
flower-stalks, apparently unaffected by them. But it is never 
safe to allow a luxuriant growth of parasitic fungus, as a fungus 
may sometimes prove very in jurious though at other times it does 
not seem to do any practical harm. Lodged canes contain a larger 
proportion of glucose. More than i per cent of glucose should 
be avoided. Immature canes also contain a higher proportion of 
glucose, and canes which are diseased specially with the rind 

fungus. Canes should be cleaned with water and put on a piece of 
mat near the crushing mill to avoid dirt. 

624. (\)st of oroinnq an acre of $n<far-<aru '.—In the follow¬ 

ing estimate the wages have been calculated at the rate of 4 annas, 
and the most approved system only taken into account. 

Rs. as. r. 

Harrowing the field after lifting potatoes ... ... 0 6 0 

boiling ... ... ... .. 0 6 0 

Trenching with donble-rnould-board plough ... ... 0 12 0 

12,000 cuttings at Rs. 2 per 1,000 ... ... ... 24 0 0 

Cost of getting the cuttings sprouted in a pit (if previous top- 

ping is not done) ... .. ... ... 18 0 

Cost of pickling the cuttings ... ... ... 5 0 0 

2 maunds of apatite (?>., 10 inaunds per acre once in 5 years) ... 6 0 0 

Castorcake, 15 maunds ... ... ... 30 0 0 

Saltpetre, maunds ... ... ... ... 15 0 0 

Cost of planting cuttings (24 men) ... ... ... 600 

Cost of filling up blanks, a month afterwards ... ... 0 8 0 

Cost of applying the manure before the two earthin gs ... 4 0 0 

Cost of three irrigations (February, March and Apiil) ... 0 0 0 

Cost of one irrigation in November (if necessary) ... ... 3 0 0 

Cost of one hand-weeding in March . ... ... 4 8 0 

Cost of one hoeing with Hunter hoe in May ... ... 0 12 0 

Cost of two more lioeings (earthings) with Hunter hoe in June... 18 0 

Two tvings ... ... ... ... ... 6 0 0 

One hoeing with kodalies (15 men) after the November irrigation 3 12 0 

60 men employed in cutting and stripping the canes (distributed 

over 12 days) ... ... ... ... 15 0 0 

One man employed for 12 days at the crushing mill ... 3 0 0 

One man employed for 12 days for driving bullocks ... 3 0 0 

Hire of 2 pairs of bullocks for 12 days ... ... ... 600 

One man clarifying and boiling the juice for 12 days ... 3 0 0 

Fuel for the first 2 days ... ... ... ... 10 0 

Quick-lime, phosphoric acid, and litmus paper ... ... 10 0 
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Cost of employing a man 
making 

80 earthen pots ... 
Interest anti depreciation 
Kent of land 


Ks. a. v. 

Drought forward ... 154 0 0 

for making sugar and assisting in gur- 


3 0 0 

4 0 0 
2 0 0 
3 0 0 


Total Ks. 100 o <> 


Outturn —40 maunds of native white sugar at Ks. 5 Ks 200 

5 maunds of clean molasses at Ks. 2 per mamul ... ... Ks 10 

Total ... Ks. 210 

023. If Chewhitj Cane* are sold, 20,000 canes sold at 1 pice 
each, would mean a gross income of about Ks. 300 per acre. In 
this ease tlie cost of </vr- making is saved, hut lor growing superior 
varieties, a little more expenditure on account of irrigation, hoeing 
and tying the canes, will bring up tlie total to about Ks. lf>0 per 

acre without the cost of gv//-making. The cost after the first 

year in the ease of ratooned varieties, is less, by about Ks. 30 per 
acre. In Bihar, where wages can be calculated at 2 as., the cost 
of growing an acre ol” sugar-cane may come to only about 
lis. 100 or even less. 

62f>. For killing jackals and pigs, a gun should be in con¬ 
stant use in a sugar-cane plantation. Dogs may be also kept for 
the same purpose, specially as they may prove very useful against 
thieves. 

G27. Crushing of Canes .— With a two-rollered Behia mill, 
one gets only about 38 per cent, of juice out of coarse canes 
(such as Khari and Kajli) and G8 to GO per cent- out of Sankara and 
Bombay. With a thrce-rollercd Behia mill one gets about G4 per 
cent, from the coarser canes, G04 per cent, from Samsung and 7 1 per 
cent, from Bombay canes. The former costs Ks. 80 and the latter 
Ks. 100. A still higher yield (about 72 per cent, in the case of 
coarse canes) is obtained with the help of a horizontal roller-mill 
worked by steam-power. The three rollers of this mill are each 

6 or 7 ft. long and 30 to 32 inches in diameter, and a large quantity 
of sugar-cane can be thus put in at once info these rollers, while 
only three or four canes can be fed into the Behia mill at a time. 
The roller mills setup in the Bamra State (Sambalpur) and at the 
Begum Serai Indigo Factory in Bihar (which have been supplied by 
Messrs. Jessop & Co. of Calcutta) and which arc worked by a G-ll. 
P. engine, are capable of crushing 20 tons of sugar-cane per day, 
while a crop of 20 tons of sugar-cane (which is usually obtained 
out of an acre) requires 10 to 12 days’ crushing with the Behia 
mill. With the help of a shredder which divides up the canes 
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longitudinally before they are crushed, a higher percentage still 
than 72 is obtained, and with the help of Faure’s Decorticator 
which divests each cane of its rind before it is crushed, as much 
as 80 to 84 per cent, of juice is obtained out of canes. Sugar¬ 
cane contains naturally 85 to ill per cent, of its weight of juice, 
which is the maximum possible yield, but no mechanical pressure 
can be applied to get the whole of the maximum 91 per cent, out, 
and the yield obtained by Faure’s Decorticator may be looked 
upon practically as the highest possible yield of juice obtainable. 
Messrs. .Jules Karpeles & Co., Indigo Merchants of Calcutta, are 
the agents for this machine. By the diffusion process, which 
consists in getting the sugar from shredded canes extracted by 
means of very hot steam forced through cylinders containing the 
shredded canes, almost the whole of the sugar is got out of the 
canes. The percentage of juice that is obtainable from the cane 
does not altogether depend on the crushing mill. A cane which 
contains 1 f> per cent, of fibrous matter, and 18 per cent, of cane- 
sugar, would yield only 45 to .>() per cent, ot juice, while one 
containing 10 per cent, of fibrous matter and 18 per cent, of cane- 
sugar , will yield about 70 per cent, with the same crushing 
appliance. The rind and other fibrous matters act like sponge 
in retaining the juice. By getting rid of the rind, one gets a 
higher yield of juice. There may he considerations that may 
determine a. planter to prefer a hardy fibrous variety to a soft 
cellular variety, such as the Sanisara or the Otaheite cane, and in 
such a case the use of' a decorticator or at least a shredder before 
crushing is advisable. But as the horizontal mill, the shredder, 
or the decorticator, would cost more money than our cultivators 
could afford to spend, these improvements are meant for planters 
and capitalists, who may wish to launch out into sugar-planting. 
Usually canes are passed twice through the mill to get as much 
juice out as possible. 

(128. Whether steam-power, bullock-power, or buffalo-power 
is employed for crushing canes, it should be borne in mind that 
too great a speed or jerky motion of the rollers, results in 
diminished yield. This precaution is specially needed where 
steam-power is employed for w orking the mills. A roller of 30-inch 
diameter should make only about four revolutions per minute. 
Modern appliances for crushing sugar-canes, and for clarifying 
and boiling the juice, are obtainable of Messrs. Pott, Oassels and 
Williamson and Messrs. Laidlaw & Co., both of Glasgow, of 
the Sangerhauser Engineering Co., Ld., of Berlin, and of Messrs. 
Krajewski & Pesant Co., 32-34, Broadway, New York. 

629. Mr. Hadis method of gur and sugar-making .—Most 
important improvements have been recently introduced in gur and 
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sugar-making by Mr. S. M. Hadi, m.k.a.o., Assistant Direc¬ 
tor of Agriculture in tbe U. P. As these are capable of being 
put into practice by small capitalists, they are well worth learning, 
and the Agricultural Department of the U. P. has made suitable 
arrangements for teaching the methods. A short description of 
these methods will not be out of place here, though without 
practice it is not possible to learn them to any advantage. 

f>80. Clarifying .—The clean bundles of cane are crushed 
within 24 hours of cutting, the crushing commencing at 4 a.m., 
and the boiling soon afterwards. The juice, as the canes are 
crushed, tails through a strainer into a kerosine tin provided 
with an iron handle, and as each tin gets filled, it is re¬ 
moved at once to the boiling shed and put in the copper clarifier, 
or if the clarifier is full, in the reserve tank above it, which is 
in contact with the flue running up from the underground 
oven to the chimney. The reserve tank may be of galvanized 
iron. Twenty kerosine tinfuls (about 10 maunds) is a full charge. 
As the juice gets heated in the clarifier, the scum rises to the top, 
which is not to be touched until it splits. In the meantime one 
pound of pink saji (crude carbonate of soda) should he boiled in 
water, cooled and strained, and one pound of bftindi (ladies'finger) 
stalks should be washed, pounded and immersed in clean water, 
and afterwards the mucilage inside the stalks rubbed out between 
the hands till the water becomes thick and mucilaginous. When 
the scum in the clarifier has split, half the bliimii -water should be 
put in the clarifier and the scum should then be removed. The 
remaining half of the bhi/uli -water should be then put in, and the 
saji -water also put in afterwards. The scum should be continu¬ 
ously removed, and if the lhjuor does not become quite trans¬ 
parent by this time, cold water should be sprinkled in the clarifier 
and more .svyV-water or saji and bliindi -water both added, until the 
liquor becomes quite clear. Instead of pink saji, the more impure 
dark saji may be used, and better still bicarbonate of soda, about 
8 to 4 drams (a little over 1 tola) of the soda being sufficient for 
clarifying a full charge of juice (10 to 12 maunds). If the juice 
is poor in quality or obtained from stale cane, it is desirable to use 
about 6 pints of lime-water along with .va/i-water after the liquor 
has become transparent. The lime-water should be added gradu¬ 
ally, continuing so long as the liquor does not show any floating 
particles. As soon as these particles appear, the liming is to be 
stopped. 

631. Concentrating .—As soon as the juioe in the clarifier has 
acquired the desired degree of brilliancy, the tap should be opened 
and the liquor allowed to flow into the concentrator, through a 
double blanket filter placed over the concentrator. The liquor in 
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the concentrator is to be skimmed from time to time for removing 
the froth that rises on the liquor. When the liquor has acquired 
the requisite consistency in the concentrator, which is to be deter¬ 
mined from experience, it is to be run into the third vessel also 
situated on the oven, called the evaporator, which is divided up into 
several compartments. Care should be taken that the sugar in the 
evaporator does not get burnt into caramel. A little skimming 
will be necessary when the liquor is passing through the 
different compartments of the evaporator. At the last compart¬ 
ment ebullition will be very violent, and if’ there is fear of 
the rah overflowing, a few drops of castor-oil mixed with sq/7-water 
or a little <jhi may be thrown into the boiling mass and the liquid 
will subside at once. The oven has to be fed very carefully that 
the rah may not get burnt. Each vessel, the clarifier, the concen¬ 
trator and each compartment of the evaporator is to be constantly 
charged with liquor, and in the absence of liquor, with water, that 
the vessels may not get spoilt with heat. The boiling of the juice 
into rah is a work of experience, and it must lx* learnt by practice. 

(>32. Airina .—As soon as the boiling liquor in the evaporator 
has thickened sufficiently, it should be let out into an earthen acunhi 
or ndnil. As soon as about '20 or 30 seers of rah have accumulated in 
the earthen vessel, it should lx* removed from its place and another 
vessel put in its place, and the rah in tin* first subjected to tin- 
process of airina. This is done with a ladle, by stirring and let¬ 
ting fall the liquid from a height of 2 feet, until the liquid is 
sufficiently cool to lx* touched. Experience is needed for carrying 
out this operation also with success. If airing is not done suffi¬ 
ciently, crystallization will be imperfect and slow : if it is overdone, 
the crystals will he of small size. 

333. Sf'jxiration of $uo<tr .— The rah is to be then put in kulsir* 
and, when quite cool, tin* kuls/ts may he removed elsewhere, and 
after at least 10 days tin* contents of the kulsies are to be emptied 
into a centrifugal hydro-extractor specially constructed by Messrs. 
Thomas Broadhent and Sons of Huddersfield, England, under 
Mr. Uadi's instruction. The cost of each machine is £25, and the 
freight and other charges are about Ks. 4.0 extra. Messrs Macbeth 
Brothers of Calcutta sell this centrifugal machine for Ks. 425. 
Before the machine with the rah is put in motion, a liquor consisting 
of molasses (half a seer) and bicarbonate of soda (one dram) well 
mixed together, should be put over the rah , and then the machine 
turned by four labourers at full speed. The molasses will go 
through the rah and the wire gauze of the machine and come out, 
while the white sugar will adhere to the sides of the machine. To 
make the sugar whiter, a warm distillate of ritha or soap-nut 
(sapindus mukossi) is sprinkled from time to time over the r'ah 
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while the machine is turning. To prepare the distillate about 1 seer 
of ritha should he pounded and thrown into 8 seers ot water 
which should be then distilled in a retort. The use ot the bicaibon- 
ate of soda and the wV/ne distillate makes the sugar perfectly 
white like sugar from European factories. It should be. then 
taken out and ground lightly with a wooden roller, dried in the 
sun, and passed through a sieve. (Abstracted from lmlletiu 
No. 19 of 1905 of the IJ. I\ Agricultural Department.) 


CHAPTER LXI. 

Tu k Date-sigak. 

[Extracts from Mr. Westland’s report on the Patc-su'rar industry of Josore ; the 
Khainhvji experiments. J 

The following account of the date-palm and <J:it('-suo;ir, 
taken from Westhnd's .Report of the 'lesson* district , will give 
some idea of the great value of tlu‘ date-palm as a source of sugar 
supply. There are forests of date trees in many parts of Central 
India, the Central Province* and Madras Presidency, and some 
experiments are already in progress. 

635. “ One of tin* most important industries in the district 

of dessore is the cultivation and manufacture of date-sugar. There 
are so manv people who derive from sugar all that tliev have, 
above the mere necessaries of life, that it may be considered that, 
the sugar cultivation and trade is the root of all their prosperity. 
In a statistical table prepared in 1791, we find it recorded that 
20,000 maunds was the annual produce of the sugar cultivation, and 
that of this about half was exported to Calcutta. In these later 
years the date-sugar has almost entirely driven away the cane-sugar 
from the fields as well as from the market. European factories 
began to lx* set up in the district, and it was these factories that 
gave such impulse to the trade. Tin* first sugar-factory in the 
country was at Dhoba, in Third wan, a little below Nuddea, and it 
was erected by a Mr. Blake. When his success began to diminish, 
he changed the business into that of a company, from which he 
gradually withdrew. This Dhoba sugar company established a 
factory at Kotchandpur, in Jessore, getting up English machinery 
and afterwards applied the English system to the Dhoba factory 
also. The history of the English sugar refinery is not a record 
of success. The truth was, that when they gave a great impulse 
to the sugar cultivation, native merchants stepped in and appro¬ 
priated all the trade which the factories had given birth to. The 
methods used by native merchants impart to the sugar all the 
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purity which is required hy the consumers. Had the European 
market remained open, the European factories might have 
competed with the native with some chance of success. But the 
duties levied in Europe appear to have been sufficient to prevent 
the development of the export trade, and the factories established 
at (dossipore and Bally, near (Calcutta, appear, through the more 
favourable circumstances in which they were placed, to have 
monopolised the European market in Calcutta. 

(>36. 44 The ground, chosen for date cultivation is the higher 

ground, that which is too high for rice to grow well, and the 
rent paid for such ground is at least three times that for rice land.* 
The trees are planted in regular rows, each tree being about 
12 ft. from its neighbour. If so planted and left for 7 years 
before being touched, good healthy trees may be expected. Those 
who cultivate dates, keep the land, specially in the cold season, 
perfectly bare of any vegetation, ploughing up the turf, so 
that the whole strength of the ground inav expend itself in the 
trees. Of com>e, there are people who cultivate other crops 
upon the land where the date trees grow, and there are very 
many who have not patience enough to wait for the expiration of 
full seven years : such people, however, lose in the end by their 
trees failing to give the same richness in juice that is obtained 
from trees more carefully tended. When the tree is ripe, the 
process of tapping begins, and it is continued each year thereafter. 
There an* in the date-palm two series, or stories as it were, of 
leaves ; the crown-leaves, which rise straight out from the top of 
the trunk, being, so to speak, a continuation of it; and the lateral 
leaves, which spring out of the side of the top part of the trunk. 
When the rainy season has completely passed, and there is no 
more fear of rain, the cultivator cuts oft the lateral leaves for one- 
half of the circumference, and thus leaves bare a surface measur¬ 
ing about ten or twelve inches each way. This surface is at first a 
brilliant white, hut becomes by exposure quite brown, and puts on 
the appearance of coarse matting. The surface thus laid bare is 
not the woody fibre of the tree, but is a bark formed of many thin 
layers, and it is these la vers which thus change their colour and 
texture. 

* High and low land, are however equally suitable for date cultivation. In 
fact, date trees should be grown in small hollows, where the rain water would 
collect, and play round them, hut too much of it would kill them. Planting 
should be done 3 yds. apart each way. Pits in which they are planted should be 
manured at the end of each season and the ground ploughed up before and after 
the rainy season until they are fairly well grown up. Each palm, before it 
enters into its full adult stage, throws up about 15 to 20 offshoots which may be 
detached and transplanted. One per cent of male trees for fecundating purposes 
would be quite enough. But male and females trees should be grown indiscrimin¬ 
ately where obtaining of juice is the only object. 
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637. “ 4 After the tree has remained for a few a ays thus 
exposed, the tapping is performed by making a cut into this 
exposed surface, in the shape of a very broad V, about 3 inches 
across and ^ or ^ inch deep. Then the surface inside the angle of 
the V is cut down, so that a triangular surface is cut into the tree. 
From this surface exudation of the sap takes place, and caught by 
the sides of the V, it runs down to the angle, where a bamboo of 
the size of a lead-pencil (V.e., a narrow bamboo channel) is inserted 
into the tree to catch the dropping sap and carry it out as by a 
spout. 

638. 44 The tapping is arranged throughout the season, bv 
periods of C days each. On the first evening a cut is made as just 
described and the juice is allowed to run during the night. The 
juice so flowing is the strongest and best, and is called jiran " 
juice. In the morning the juice collected in a pot hanging 
beneath the bamboo spout is removed and the heat of tin* sun 
causes the exuding juice to ferment over and shut up the pores in 
the tree. So in the evening the new cut is made, not nearly m> 
deep as the last, but rather a mere paring, and for the second 
night the juice is allowed to run. This juice is termed “ do-kal ," 
and is not quite so abundant or so good as the 44 / Iran The third 
night no new cutting is made but the exuding surface is merely 
made quite clean, and the juice which runs this third night is called 
44 jharna” It is less abundant and less rich than the do-kat, and 
towards the end of the season, when it is getting hot, it is oven 
unfit for sugar manufacture, the <tnv made from it (and also from 
day jJiarmi) being sold simply as “droppings.” These throe 
nights are the periods of activity in the tree, and after these three, 
it is allowed to remain for three nights at rest, when the same 
process again begins. Of course, every tree in the same grove 
does not run in the same cycle. Some are at their first, some at 
their second night, and so on ; and thus the owner is always busy. 

63«h 44 Since every sixth day a new cut is made over the 

previous one, it follows that the tree gets more and more hewed 
into as the season progresses, and towards the end of the season, 
the exuding surface may be, and often is, as much as 4 inches 
below the surface. The cuts are during the whole of one season 
made about the same place, but in alternate seasons, alternate 
sides of the tree are used for the tapping ; and as each season's 
cutting is thus above the previous season’s, and on the opposite 
side, the stem of the tree has, if looked at from the side, a curious 
zigzag appearance. The age of a tree can, of course, be at once 
counted up by enumerating the notches and adding 6 or 7, the 
number of years passed before the first year’s notch. When they 
are 46 years old they are worth little as produce-bearing trees. 
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At first the size of the bared surface previous to the notching, is 
about 10 inches square ; but it gets less and less, as the notches 
come to the higher and narrower part of the trunk, and 1 have 
seen old trees where not more than 4 inches square could be 
found. It is somewhat remarkable that the notches are almost 
always on the east and west sides of the tree, and very rarely on 
the north and south sides *, also the first notch appears to be 
made, in by far the majority of instances, on the east side. 

640. kk As to the produce of one tree, one may expect from 
a good tree a regular average of 5 seers per night (excluding the 
quiescent nights). The colder and clearer the weather the more 
copious and rich the produce. In the beginning of November 
tapping has begun. In December and January the juice fiow> 
best., beginning sometimes as early as 3 i\m., and it dwindles 
away as the warm days of March come. It’the cultivator begins 
too early, or carries on too late, he will lose in quality and 
quantity as much as lie will gain by extending the tapping season. 
But high prices begin in October, and there are not many who 
can resist the temptation of running into market with their 
premature produce. 

041. “ During the whole of the tapping season a good 

cultivator will keep his grove perfectly clean and free from jungle 
or even grass. 

642. So much then for tapping. The next process is the 
boiling, and this every raiyat does for himself, and usually within 
the limits of the grove. Without boiling, the juice speedily 
ferments and becomes useless : hut once boiled down into ////**. 
it may be kept for very long periods. The juice is therefore 
boiled at once in large pots placed on a perforated dome, beneath 
which a strong woodtire is kept, burning, the pared leaves of the 
trees being used among other fuel. The juice, which was at first 
brilliant and limpid, becomes now a dark brown, half viscid, half 
solid mass, which is called cjur (molasses), and when it is still 
warm, it is easily poured from the boiling pan into the earthen 
pots (small <jharms) in which it is ordinarily kept. 

643. u As it takes from 7 to 10 seers of juice to produce 
one seer of (jur or molasses, we can calculate the amount of yer 
which one ordinarily good tree can produce in a season. We 
may count four and a half months for the tapping season, or about 
67 tapping nights. These at 5 seers each, produce 335 seers of 
juice, which will give about 40 seers or 1 maund of <jur. A higha 
of grove containing 100 trees will therefore produce Rs. 200 to 
Rs. 225 worth of <jur if all the trees are in good bearing. 

644. “ It is not all sorts of pottery which will bear the 
continuous hard firing required for boiling down the juice and 
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some potters have obtained a special reputation of the excellence 
of their wares in this respect. The whole of the region about 
(Jhaugachha and Kotclmndpur is supplied principally from a 
village, Bagdanga, a little west of Jessore, where the clay seems 
to be of an unusually good quality. The southern part of the 
district, again, is supplied chiefly from Alaipur, a bazar near 
Khulna. 

645. “A raivat, after boiling down his juice into gar, does 
not ordinarily do more ; it is then sold to the refiners, and by 
them manufactured into sugar. Near Keshabpur, however, a 
large number of raiyats manufacture their own sugar and sell it 
to the exporters only after manufacture. There are also in almost 
all parts of the district a class of refiners different from those 
who are refiners and only refiners by profession. These are the 
larger raiyats in the villages, many of whom combine commercial 
dealings with agriculture. They receive the gar from the raiyats 
in their vicinity, and sometimes also purchase it in the ad jacent 
hat. s*, and after manufacturing what they thus purchase, they take 
their sugar to some exporting mart and sell it then* to the larger 
merchants. 

646. “ We shall now see what the process of manufacture 
is. But there are several methods of refining, and two or throe 
sorts of sugar produced. We will take them in order, and 
describe first the method of manufacturing ‘ dlut/ua sugar- that 
soft, moist, non-granuliir, powdery sugar, used chiefly by natives 
and specially in the manufacture of native sweet-meat.' 

647. The pots of gar received by the refiner are broken 
up and the gar tumbled out into baskets, which hold about, a 
maund each and are about 15 inches deep ; the surface is beaten 
down so as to be pretty level and the baskets are placed over open 
pans. Left thus for 8 days, the molasses passes through the 
basket, dropping into the open pan beneath and leaving the more 
solid part of the gar, namely, the sugar, in the basket. (Jar, in 
fact, is a mixture of sugar and molasses and the object of the 
refining is to drive off the molasses, which gives the dark colour 
to the gar. 

648. The eight days’ standing allows a great deal of the 
molasses to drop out, but not nearly enough ; and to carry 
the process further, a certain river weed, called Shy ala* which 

* This is Vallisneria Verticil lata. All kin<ls of aquatic weeds going By the 
name of Shy ala , other weeds have been sometimes used by mistake in place of 
V. Verticillata, only with partial success. Vallisneria Octandra [-pata-shyala) and 
Ceratophyllnm Verticellatum ( jhanji ), which are occasionally used for this pur¬ 
pose, do the bleaching only imperfectly. The subject needs to be worked up 
scientifically, as probably it is not merely tlio continuous presence of the 
moisture gradually washing away the glucose that is so effective in making 
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rows freely iii the Kabodok especially, is placed on the baskets 
so as to rest on the top of the sugar. The effect of the weed is to 
keep up a continual moisture, and this moisture, descending 
tlimugli the sugar, carries the molasses with it, leaving the sugar 
comparatively white mid free from molasses. After eight days’ 
exposure with shr/ala leaves, about 1 inches are cut off and sfit/ala 
applied on the newly exposed surface. This and one other applica¬ 
tion will be sufficient to purify the whole mass. 

<>4-0. u The sugar thus collected is moist, and it is therefore 
put out to dry in the sun, being just chopped up so as to prevent it 
caking. When dried it. is a fair, lumpy, raw sugar, and it. weighs 
about o() per cent, of the original mass, the rest of the [wr having 
passed off in molasses. Dishonest refiners can get more weight 
out of it by diminishing the exposure under s/ij/afa weed, so as to 
leave it only 5 or fi days, instead of S. The molasses is less 
perfectly driven out and the sugar therefore weighs more. Of 
course, it has also a deeper colour hut this is in a measure remedied 
hy pounding under a dhmki. There an* also other dishonest 
means of increasing the weight, for example, the floors of the 
refineries are sometimes a foot or more beneath the level of the 
ground outside, the difference representing the amount of dust 
which lias been carefully swept up with the sugar when it is 
gathered up after drying. Also, it is very easy to break the pots 
so that fragments of them remain among the sugar. 

<)o0. w1, The first droppings, gathered in the open pan in the 

manner described above, are rich in *ugar, and are used, especially 
in the north-west, for mixing up with food, it entirely depends, 
therefore, upon the price offered for them for the purposes 
whether they are sold at once or reserved for a second process of 
sugar manufacture. In this second process the first droppings 
an* first boiled and then placed under ground in large earthen¬ 
ware pots to cool. l T n!es< thus boiled they would ferment, 
hut alter being boiled in this fashion they, on cooling, form 
into a mass somewhat like /////*, but not nearly so rich. After this, 
tin* previous process is again gone through, and about 10 per cent, 
more weight in sugar is obtained. This sugar is, however, coarser 
and darker in colour than the first. 

fio l. “ The refiner is not very honest and if he is sure of 
finding immediate sale, he will use a much more speedy process. 
Taking the cooled <nir he will squeeze out the molasses by 
compressing the mass in a sack, and then, drying and breaking 

brown-sugar white. The author lias tried bleaching the pur by keeping over it 
\vet, sponges, but failed, and he has found the Vallisneria Verticillsita possess¬ 
ing the bleaching property in a more marked manner than the other aquatic 
weeds mentioned above. 
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up the remainder, will sell it as sugar. It does not look much 
different from that prepared in the more elaborate fashion, but it 
will likely soon ferment and hence the necessity of finding an 
immediate purchaser. 

652. “The remainder, after all this sugar has been squeezed 
out, is molasses, chiliy a jar , as it is called. It forms a separate 
article of commerce. 

653. “ The sugar produced by the method just described is 
called dliulna sugar, a soft yellowish sugar. It can never in* 
clean, because it is clear from the process used, that whatever 
impurity there may originally be in the yur, or whatever impurity 
may creep into the sugar during its somewhat rough process of 
manufacture, must always appear in the finished article. Another 
objection to it is, that it leads slightly to liquefaction, and cannot 
therefore be kept for any considerable time. 

654. “The 'jtucca' sugar is a much cleaner and more 
permanent article. It has also a granular structure, which tin* 
dhufua has not. The manufacture of it is more expensive than 
of the other, and the price of it when finished is about Ks. 10, 
whereas dhufua costs only about its. 6 per maund. 

655. “ In this process the yur is first cast upon flat plat¬ 
forms, and as much of the molasses as then flows off is collected 
as first droppings. The rest is collected, put into sacks and 
squeezed, and a great deal of the molasses is thus separated out. 
The sugar which remains behind is then boiled with water in 
large open pans, and as it boils, all scum is taken off. It is then 
strained and boiled a second time and left to cool in flat basins. 
When cool it is already sugar of a rough sort and now shy a! a 
leaves are put over it. and it is left to drop. The result is good 
white sugar, and should any remain at the bottom of the vessels 
still unrefined, it is again treated with shy ala. 

656. “ The first droppings, and the droppings under slnjala 
leaves, are collected, squeezed again in the sacks, and from the 
sugar left behind, a small quantity of refined sugar is prepared 
in exactly the same way, by twice boiling. The droppings from 
the sacks are chiliya yur , and are not used for further sugar 
manufacture. About 30 per cent of the original weight of the 
yur is turned out in the form of pure yucca sugar. 

657. “ There remains to be described the English process of 
refinement used in the factories of Kotchandpur and Chaugachha. 
In this, the raw material is mixed with a certain amount of water 
and boiled in open cisterns, the boiling being accomplished, not 
by fire, but by the introduction of steam. The lighter filth now 
floats to the surface and is skimmed off, while the boiling solution 
is made to flow away through blanket strainers into another 
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cistern. After this it is boiled to drive off the water. Now, if 
the mass were raised to boiling temperature, the result would be 
sugar, granular indeed in structure, but not differing in this 
respect from native pvcca sugar. But if the water be driven off 
without raising the mass to boiling point, then we get the crisp 
and sparkling appearance which loaf-sugar always has. Whether 
there is any difference in the substances, I do not know 7 , but so 
long as people prefer what looks pleasant and nice, sugar of 
this sparkling appearance will command a higher price in the 
market. 

f>T)X. “The object is attained by boiling in a vacuum pan, 
that is to say, a large closed cistern from which a powerful pump 
exhausts the vapour as it rises. The low'er the atmospheric 
pressure on the surface of any liquid the low r er the temperature 
at which ebullition takes place. The pump) is therefore regulated 
so as to diminish the pressure on the surface to meet a point that 
the mass will boil at about 100° F. and the apparatus being kept 
regulated to this point, all the water is driven off by boiling by 
means of introduced steam, without the temperature becoming 
higher than 160°. 

fifdb c * It is out of place here to describe the mechanical 
d('vices for tilling and keeping tilled and employing and watching 
and testing the liquid within the closed cistern, or for regulating 
the supply of heat and the action of the pump, which is driven 
by steam. It is sufficient to pass at once to the end of the 
vacuum pan stage, which lasts 8 hours, and to say, that the mass 
in the pan is now run off into sugar-loaf moulds, which are placed 
up-side down, having a hole in their vertex, placed above a pot. 
The molasses by its own weight drops out by this hole and is 
caught in the earthenware pot beneath. 

(WIO. “ The last of the molasses is w r ashed out in the follow¬ 
ing manner. The uppermost inch of the sugar in the mould is 
scraped off moistened, and put back. The moisture sinks through 
the mass and carries with it the molasses. This is done some 
three times and then the sugar having now been 12 days in the 
moulds, the purification is considered to be finished, and the 
loaves may be turned out of the moulds. If the raw material 
used was the qur as it comes from the cultivator, the result is a 
yellowish, sparkling loaf-sugar, but if native refined dhrtna sugar 
is the raw material used, then the loaf is of brilliantly w^hite 
sugar. 

661. “ The process used at Cossipore, near Calcutta, is 

similar to that last described. The principal difference consists 
in this, that the sugar is at one stage additionally purified by- 
being passed through animal-charcoal, and that the molasses, 
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instead of being allowed to drop out by its own gravity from the 
moulds, is whirled out by the application of centrifugal force.” 

662. Chitii/a *jur is used for mixing with tobacco, and the 
cleaner and sweeter molasses for preparing cheap native sweets 
out of fried and parched rice and pop-corn. There is consider¬ 
able demand for vhitiya <jnr and molasses in India, as about 
18,000 tons of molasses are annually imported into this country 
from Mauritius alone. 

063. A most interesting experiment has been undertaken 
by the Khandwa Sugar Manufacturing Company in the manu¬ 
facture of date-sugar in the Central Provinces, and as the author 
of this Hand-book has been associated with this experiment, be 
is able to furnish the latest figures, which differ somewhat from 
those given by Mr. Westland, but the conditions of the .lesson* 
and the Central Provinces dab* plantations are entirely different, 
and the following figures are not by any means intended to dis¬ 
credit those supplied by Mr. Westland, but rather to supplement 
them. 

664. In the Khandwa experiments, for everv circle of 
5,000 trees, 30 trolls or professional juice-collectors and 10 
labourers are employed, the former being paid Its. .12 and the 
latter Its. 6 per month. The tapping and //cr-inaking season lasts 
for four months and the expense per circle of 5,000 trees, is, 
therefore, 4 X (80 X 12 + 10 X 6j = Us. 1,680. Extra expenses eome 
to about Its. 220, making the total l\s. 1,000 per circle. 

665. The average produce of juice per tree is 3 seers per 

day for the days in which they are tapped. In the Khandwa 
experiment, 4 days of rest art* allowed after 2 days of tapping 
and even then the yield of juice per tree comes to only 6 seers for 
6 days (including the quiescent days). Each ,svW/ takes up a 
circle of 120 trees, 40 going to a mahal or section, and the 120 
trees are thus divided into three sections. After taking the /Iran. 
and do-kal juice on each mahal , he goes oil to the next mahal , and 
so on to the third, returning to the first mahal after giving it rest 
for 4 days. Each tree is tapped about 40 times during the four 
months, and the produce of juice per tree is therefore 120 seers 
or 3 maunds, and the 30 seolis are able to gather 30 X 120 X 3 
maunds of juice. As about 8 maunds of juice go to make* 1 
maund of guv, the annual yield of <jur per circle is 1,350 

maunds, the money value of which is about Its. 4,000. The 
net profit per circle is therefore nearly Rs. 2,000 per annum. 
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CHAPTER LXII. 

Sugars. 

[Groups of' su^ar : Saccharornotor ; action of dilute acids <>ri <u;_rar ; use of the 
polariscoja* : the coj>per test ; heet su«;ar ; iieueral principle underlying 
supar manufacturc.] 

Sugars may be classified under two groups,—glucoses and 
sueroses. Honey is a. glucose, consisting of two constituents, 
dextrose (C r , 11,1 0 6 1I 2 0), which is the more solid portion, and 
he villose ((V, H 12 O c ) which is the more liquid portion. ( ane-sugar 
(0 . 1U (),,) and maltose (Oblige 0,,) come under sucrose. 
Dextrose occurs also in grapes, and in many juices of plants and 
it is therefore called grape-sugar. It reduces alkaline solution 
of cupric hydrate giving a red precipitate of cuprous oxide (( hi; 0), 
while cane-sugar does not do so unless it is first heated with a 
dilute acid. This reaction is made use of in estimating the 
amount of dextrose present in liquids. All sugars are soluble 
in \vater and less so in alcohol. Lajvulose resembles dextrose 
except in its action on polarized light. Dextrose rotates the plane 
of polarized light to the right hand and l;evulo^e to the left hand. 
Dextrose and hovulose are not so readily erystalized as cant 1 -sugar 
is and the molasses of cane-sugar and other raw sugars contain 
dextrose and hovulose. These glucoses being hygroscopic sub¬ 
stances absorb moisture from damp air, which accounts for <jur 
and daiua sugar running in the rainy season and good Cossipore 
Factory sugar remaining dry. Impurities in the form of glu¬ 
coses and ash constituents prevent crystallization of cane-sugar 
more or less. One part of glucose prevents 1 part of cane-sugar 
from crystallizing and one part of a>h prevents 5 parts of cane-sugar 
from crystallizing. Unripe cane, maize-stalks and sorghum-stalks 
contain less cane-sugar and more glucose. A properly ripe cane 
contains about 80 per cent of water, 16 per cent of cane-sugar, 
•3 per cent of glucose, *75 per cent of ash, and about 3 per cent 
of albuminoid matter. 

667. Bourne’s Saccharometer is graduated to indicate the 
amount of sugar in a saccharine solution, each degree on the scale 
representing 0*010 per cent of sugar, so that a liquor registering 
10° would contain *10 per cent of sugar. Syrups when hot are 
about 3 degrees lighter than when cold and the Saccharometer 
is standardised at 84° F. The Brix hydrometer can be used as 
a saccharometer, as it gives the percentage of solids in solution 
directly. In clarifying and in boiling sugar-cane juice the use of 
a copper-case thermometer is essential. One registering from 0° 
to 300° F. is the best to use. 
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668. Dilute acids convert cane-sugar into a mixture of 
dextrose and kevulose. Cane-sugar rotates the plane of polarized 
light to the right and a mixture of equal parts and dextrose and 
];evillose to the left. Sugar is therefore said to bo inverted 5 by 
dilute acids. Sugar-cane juice is naturally somewhat acid and 
hence in the boiling process some cane-sugar is inverted into 
glucose. The only dilute acid which does not invert the sugar 
liquid is Phosphoric acid ; hence this acid is used along with milk 
of lime in clarifying the liquid. The addition of slaked quick¬ 
lime for neutralizing the juice before boiling, is of the highest 
importance. But just sufficient lime should be added to neutralize 
the acid or else the colour of the sugar produced will be too 
dark. 

669. Maltose is produced naturally in germinating barley. 
Germinating barley dried and digested with water at about 60° 
C. parts with its malt-sugar which can be obtained from the 
solution by boiling it down. 

670. The difference of action of polarized light on different 
kinds of sugar is a principle utilized in factories for testing* the 
purity of sugar or sugar-cane juice, with the help of an instrument 
called polariscope. It consists of two prisms of transparent calcite 
(bieland spar) enclosed in a tube, between which the saccharine 
solution is introduced. Light passing through the outer prism, 
the saccharine solution and the inner prism, traverses a layer of 
transparent quartz so adjusted that the rotation caused by the 
sugar-solution can be detected and measured. The rotatory power 
of cane-sugar is 73*8° to the right and it may be found out by 
observing a column of saccharine solution, 1 decimetre in depth, 
containing 1 gramme of pure cane-sugar in every cubic centimeter 
of fluid. To get the rotation of any sample from this observed 
rotation, divide the former by the depth of the column of fluid 
multiplied by the weight of the sugar in each cubic centimetre of 
liquid. Thus, if a solution of 0*25 gram of sugar in each 0. C. of 
fluid has an observed rotation of 25° in a columu 2 decimetres in 
depth, the rotatory power of the sample is . = 50°. The per¬ 
centage of cane-sugar in the sample would thus be (73*8 : 50 : : 
100: x) —^—==6*77. If no invert-sugar is present, the pro¬ 
portion of sugar present in the juice or solution can be found by 
multiplying the rotation of the solution as observed by the polari¬ 
scope by 100 and dividing the product by 73*8. 

671. The presence of invert-sugar is detected by the copper 
test. Cane-sugar does not give the characteristic red precipitate 
of Suboxide of copper (Cu a O) from alkaline solutions of cupric 
tartarate, while glucose does. To estimate the proportion of 
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glucose present, a standard solution is used. This is Fehling’s 
Solution. It consists of 1)0^ grains of sulphate of copper, 364 
(trains of neutral tartarate of potash, 4 fluid ounces of caustic 
-oda of specific gravity 1*12 and water to make up 6 ounces, 
in using this standard solution it is brought to the boiling point 
and a known weight and volume of solution of glucose dropped 
into it from a burette until the copper has been just reduced which 
is known by the blue colour being destroyed. The precipitate is 
then filtered dried and weighed, the difference between its weight 
and that of the sugar used in the solution gives the percentage 
of cane-sugar. The quantity of sugar lost in reducing the copper 
| H q n tr glucose, the residue is sucrose. Folding found that one 
equivalent (180 parts) of glucose decomposed 10 equivalents 
'liMfi-8 parts) of sulphate of copper. Therefore the percentage 
of glucose in the sugar solution = weight of the sugar solution x 
100 ; weight of the solution required to reduce copper -F weight of 
< U gar used and the percentage of cane-sugar — weight of sugar 
used minus percentage of glucose. Lactose behaves in the same 
wav as glucose with respect to Folding's solution. 

672. A new process of refining brown-sugar (7.r., muscovado) 
has been invented bv M. lUibin Langlois, a French Engineer. 
Cane and beet sugar of the whitest and best quality can be made 
by this process, which is still a secret. The principal advantage 
of this system is that it is very quick. 

673. Sugar is made not only from date-palm juice, sugarcane 
and beet. It is also obtained from maize-stalks, stalks of 
sorghum saceharatum. cocoanut and toddy-palm juices, and Bassia 
butvraeia. In America the maple-tret* is largely tapped for a 
sugar-yielding juice, (loal-tar, Irom which so many fine dyes and 
other articles of economic value are obtained, is the source* of a 
highly sweet substance called saccharine. One tabloid of saccha¬ 
rine scarcely so large as a two-anna piece, will sweeten a cup of 
tea. But this substance has no feeding value like genuine sugars. 
Milk is also a source of sugar. After cream and cheese have 
been extracted out of fresh milk, the whey from the cheese-vat 
is forced into a large boiler, whence alter a time the liquid is run 
into an evaporating pan, where the boiling is continued until a 
thick syrup is formed. This syrup is left standing for a time and 
again boiled when the sugar forms. The sugar is pressed and the 
molasses rejected, and then packed in barrels for the refinery, 
flic process of refining raw-sugar from milk is also a secret. 

674. Beet-sugar is largely manufactured in Germany and 
Austria, and it is competing very successfully with cane-sugar. 
(Jood roots of beet yield on an average ^th of their weight of 
sugar, but ^th has been also obtained of late years. The proportion 

M, HA 22 
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of sugar is materially increased by phosphatic manures and by 
selection only of middle-sized roots for seeding. Middle-sized 
roots which are white, are alone grown for crushing for sugar. 
In 1876 the average produce of sugar from an acre of beet (/.c., 
from 10 tons of roots) was estimated at 2,000 lbs., while in 1806 
the average rose to 3,000 lbs. per acre and the tendency is towards 
further amelioration. It should be noted however that 3,000 or 
4,000 lbs. of sugar per acre is considered a poor yield for sugar¬ 
cane, and 8,000 lbs. or even more are often obtained. Though 
chemists have not been able to find any difference between cane- 
sugar and beet-sugar, manufacturers do not consider them identical. 
For the condensed milk trade beet-sugar has been found alto¬ 
gether unsuitable. 

675. The Superintendent of the Saharan pur Botanical 
Gardens has made an interesting experiment on the cultivation 
and manufacture of beet-sugar, lie came to the conclusion 
that the white sugar-beet can be easily introduced as a cold 
weather crop in India. The pressure was not applied directly to 
the roots as in the case of sugar-cane. The roots were washed 
clean of earth, the tops and tails cut off, and the roots sliced and 
pulped. This pulp was put on a piece of calico and strained and 
afterwards pressed. The juice was strained a second time and t hen 
clarified and boiled like sugar-cane juice. The cost of cultivation 
came to only 8 pies per pound of (for obtained and the cost of 
manufacture to 2 annas and one pie per 1 lb. As no pulping 
machine was used but the roots were pulped by a hand-grater 
somewhat like a nutmeg-grater, the cost of manufacture was 
excessive. The cost of cultivation per acre came to Rs. 61-8 as. 
and the total value of raw sugar at Us. 4 per maund came to 
Rs. 71-10 as. per acre. The yield per acre was tons of roots, 
6 tons of green leaves, 4£ tons of juice, and 13 cvvts. of //?/>*, 
of which about half the quantity may be put down as pure cane- 
sugar. Mr. Proudlock of the Ootacaimmd Botanical Garden also 
reports favourably of sugar-beet growing. 

676. With regard to the manufacture of sugar by a. scientific 
process, the following general summary may be remembered :— 

(1) The first object after the juice has been obtained in the 
fresh state either from beet, sugar-cane, maple, or palm is to 
remove the albuminoid substance, which acts as a ferment and 
turns sugar acid. Acidity ‘inverts’ cane-sugar and prevents 
proper crystallisation. The ash or non-saccharine substances also 
prevent crystallisation. Hence the great importance of clarifying 
before boiling. The temperature of the juice at clarifying should 
be between 125° and 145°. In any case it should not be allowed 
to go above 160 6 F. 
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(2) The clarifying is done by adding to the hot cane-juice 
just enough of slaked lime or some other alkali, by stirring, which 
would neutralize the juice which is naturally acid. The albuminoid 
matter combining with lime sinks. For clarifying, about half a 
tola of slaked lime per (jhara of juice will be found ample. Thus 
clariiied and neutralized, the juice should be filtered through double 
flannel bags and then boiled, the impurities floating as scum on 
the boiling mass, being taken off. When thick, the brown sugar 
is put in casks or earthen pots in which holes are afterwards made 
to get rid of the molasses. 

(b) To get rid of the molasses more quickly and thoroughly 
it is advisable to use a sugar-turbine. A hand sugar-turbine of 
centrifugal machine is sold by Messrs. Mylne and Fox of llehea, 
for Us. 200.* When the molasses have run out. brown crystals 
.are left behind. These are mixed with warm water into a syrup, 
lime is added to it, and the mixture is poured into bags made of 
thick woollen cloth and left to drip through into a vessel below. 
The liquid though (dean is still coloured, and it is made colourless 
bv passing it through a bed of hone-charcoal. This colourless 
syrup is then put in large copper pans and boiled. When thick 
enough it is poured into mould." after which we get loaf sugar. 
The moulds are placed with their small pointed end downwards. 
Here there are some small holes. Part of the syrup which does 
not harden flows out into a vessel underneath. This is called 
k golden syrup ' 

(177. Evaporation in a vacuum apparatus, which results in 
more sparkling crystals, and the separation of molasses by a 
centrifugal apparatus, are the two specialities of the factory system 
as distinguished from the cottage system of making sugar, but the 
Indian cottage system of making raw sugar may be improved. 
If the preliminary neutralizing and clarifying of the sugar-cane 
juice is very carefully done, and aluminium vessels or earthen 
handle .s used, the second filtering through bone-charcoal will not 
be found necessary. Any excess of lime tends to make the sugar 
brownish grey in colour. Finally, we may add, that for Indian 
use, Mr. Hadi’s method seems to he particularly adapted. 


* For lar<re factories, the Western Centrifugals obtainable of the American 
Tool and Machine Co,, 109, beach Street, lloston, Mass., are recommended. 
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CHAPTER LXILI. 

iNDKiO. 

| Varieties : Introduction of the .Java-Natal variety ; Climate and soil suitable: 
Manures ; The crisis : Different systems of cultivation; Manufacture; Oxidiz¬ 
ing processes ; Indigo tests : Synthetic indigo likely to replace natural indigo. ] 

Varieties.- -The variety of indigo grown in Bengal (/.c., 
Indigofera Summatrana, ordinarily known as I. tinoloria) is not 
the richest, in India, and the Madras variety find, anil) is still 
poorer. The variety richest in the dye-stuff is the Ind. nr recta of 
•lava and Natal. The Indigofera arrectn has been introduced with 
success in Bihar. A dry climate, such as that of the U. P., and 
soil naturally rich in lime, should he chosen at least for seed-farms 
for indigo. With the Java-Natal indigo, harvesting and Ma/uti 
(or manufacture) can go on all the year round. 

filth Manure. —Indigo, like all leguminous crops, grows best 
on soils rich in lime. Hence the superior vield of some Bihar 
districts. Potash and phosphates in the soil are also helpful. 
The application of immures containing phosphates, linn* and 
potash in a concentrated form is being thought of seriously by 
indigo planters, since the crisis in tin 1 trade has been brought 
about- by the increased employment of the s'lithetic indigo. 
Mr. Hancock, tin* Agricultural GlicmPt employed by the Bihar 
planters for some years, reported an increase of (13 per cent, in one 
ease and of l4() per cent in anotlie r. !»y the application of Mich 
manures. 

080. The crisis .—The crisis in the indigo trade has been 
brought, about in various ways : — (1) The quarrel between indigo 
planters and raiyats on the one hand, and Zemindars on the 
other. (2) The extension of indigo cultivation in the U. P., the 
Punjab (specially in the canal-irrigated tracts of these provinces) 
and in Madras, and the consequent competition among European 
factors, which has reduced the price to the lowest level. (3) 
The passing of the industry into native hands almost everywhere 
except in Tirhut, which has resulted in inferiority of produce. 
(4) The manufacture of the dye by a synthetic process in 
Germany. W ith regard to the unwillingness of cultivators to 
grow indigo, it should bo mentioned that the growing of this 
crop instead of impoverishing their land actually makes it better 
fitted for the growing of cereals, and if* an amicable arrangement 
can he come to with cultivators by which they can be made to 
grow indigo willingly on one-fourth or one-sixth of their land in 
rotation, it would be of mutual advantage to the planter and 
the cultivator. It should be also remembered that indigo refuse 
is one of the best, fertilizers there is. Many factories burn the 
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refuse for feeding engines, which is a great mistake. Some fast- 
growing tree, such as the Oasuarina, should he grown for fuel, and 
the indigo refuse utilized tor manure. The progress of the 
synthetic dye lias been so rapid, that it is not likely that the 
indigo-growing industry will survive very long, though by the 
introduction of the Java-Natal variety and superior methods 
of oxidation introduced in many factories, the evil may be put 
off for a time. 

(hSj. ('ulficalion. — In alluvial soils and in lands annually 
renovated with silt, indigo cultivation is very inexpensive. 
Simple cultivation after the water ha.- gone down followed by 
broadcast sowing, is all that i> required. No irrigation i< done 
in such tracts. In Patna, (Java, Shahabad and parts of < Thota 
Nagpur, indigo is grown by irrigation, as also in the U. P. 
and the Punjab. In Tirhut, Saran and Ohamparan, i.c., in North 
Pillar, a very careful system of cultivation is practised, which 
includes digging the land deep immediately after harvest. The 
seed is drilled with a seed-drill, next season, on land well prepared 
by ploughing and rolling with a wooden roller, and the fields an* 
hoed and irrigated when n«*ce>sary. High class cultivation is 
practised on elevated land- in some parts of Pengal also, in 
Jessore and Nadia. Pruning or feeding the crops for a dav hv 
sheep and goat is also practised in some localities. The best 
indigo is produced in highlands under a careful system of culti¬ 
vation. The spring-sown crop yield,- tin* best dye, but as 
cultivators an 1 eager at this time to sow Atts paddy which is 
directly more remunerative, it is not always convenient to get a 
large 1 tract sown in spring. So far as our experiments have gone at 
Sibpur, wo lind it is immaterial whether A us paddy is sown in 
April, or in 31 ay, or in dune. In fact, April sowing of indigo is 
far more important than April sowing of Aits paddy, as the latter 
is risky. 

AVhen Fah/tmi sowing is done on highlands (/.c., in 
February or March) the land must he thoroughly prepared by 
manuring with nil-siti , deep ploughing, rolling and ploughing, 
and rolling again. Sowing is done 1 by a drill after which the land 
is again rolled. In three or four da vs the seed germinates. One 
or two weedings are then given until the plants are sufficiently high. 
The Fahjuni indigo is grown where 1 there is facility for canal irriga¬ 
tion. In dry soils sowing goes on in duly to September, and the 
crop is cut in September or October. The second year's crop from 
early sowings and late sown indigo crop are called Khunti . October 
sowing (clihhani) is done on char lands after the water has sub¬ 
sided and when the land is quite soft, without any preparation, 
but later on in October, sowing is done in higher land after 
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ploughing and laddering, when there is still sufficient moisture 
in the soil. October and April are the two usual seasons for 
sowing indigo. With indigo sown in October is usually grown- 
some oil-seed which yields the raiyat an additional l?s. G or l\s. 7 
per acre, and October sowing of* indigo is, therefore, not so un¬ 
popular with the raiyat as the April sowing. Ten to fifteen seers 
of seed are required per acre. Thirty to forty bundles (a bundle 
weighing about 300 lbs.) is the produce per acre and the yield of 
dye about 1 2 lbs. per acre. In Lower Bengal the average yield is 10 
to 12 lbs. per acre and in Bihar 20 lbs. per acre. Indigo is ripe 
for cutting when the flowers are just appearing, /.e., about June or 
July, if sowing is done in February to April. The arrangements 
for manufacturing being completed, cutting begins. The lowest 
lying fields are chosen first. The crop is cut with sickles and 
tied into bundles, and as the crop is bought at so many bundles 
(say 4 or f>) per rupee, when it is cultivated by raivats and sold 
to the factory, a chain of a definite measure is used in 
each factory. But different factories use chains of different 
lengths. 

(>83. Manufartinu '.—The bundles of plants are put in fresh 
in the steeping vat. water i< poured upon them, and they are 
pressed by means of bamboo rods and heavy beams of timber. 
The bundles remain in thi< condition for one night. There are 
two sets of vats. The* second set is at a lower level to the steep¬ 
ing vats, and when steeping has been completed in the first set, 
the yellowish liquid containing the dye is drawn off from it into 
the second set. Here, twice the number of men employed in press¬ 
ing the bundles is employed inside the vats in stirring up the 
liquid with bamboos to oxygenate it. When the liquid has changed 
from a yellowish colour to indigo colour the stirring is completed. 
From these stirring vats the liquid is run off along a channel 
into a trough or well, whence it is pumped up into the first 
drying house, where it is subjected to boiling. From here 
the thickened liquid is discharged on a stout cloth spread on a 
platform of bamboo laths. The water percolating out is pumped 
up again and again on the mass of soft dye until the water perco¬ 
lates out, not indigo coloured but of a dark red tint. If it takes 
too long, alum water or palas gum is used, when the indigo is 
readily deposited. The cloth is then folded over and pressed. The 
press is tightened every now and again for five or six hours and 
afterwards gradually and gently loosened, and the cake, which is 
about 42 X 244 X 34 inches in dimension, exposed. This cake is then 
marked off into 3 or 34-inch square blocks, and the slab on which 
it rests removed to another room where the cutting and removal 
of the cakes from the slab are accomplished, the cakes being 
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removed on the drying or cuke-house, which is a well-ventilated 
room protected from dry and hot winds. The cakes are arranged 
in bamboo shelves and turned from side to side that every side 
may get equally dry. The cakes are removed when quite dry to a 
sweating room, where walls of cakes are made and covered with 
blankets and dry bran, and the doors closed, so that little air may 
find access into the room. In about a fortnight the sweating 
process is completed when air is let in slowly and the walls of cakes 
uncovered by degrees, the blankets being removed in four to five 
days. The process of sweating improves the brilliancy of the five, 
and it gives a white skin to the cakes which is highly appreciated 
by buyers. The whole process of drying from the time the press¬ 
ing of the fecula oj* pulp takes place, requires about three months. 
The cakes arc brushed when ready for packing and packed into 
cases of well-seasoned wood. Improvements in the manufacture of 
indigo have been lately brought about by Mr. (Christopher Ixawson 
and by Mr. B. Coventry, who, by proper methods of oxidizing, have 
obtained an increased yield of 25 per cent or more. "With tne 
help of Mr. Dawson's Blower for oxidizing the liquid as it comes 
from the steeping vat 25 to 30 per cent more of colouring matter 
lias beeu obtained. With the ordinary appliances, Bihar factors 
obtain about 10 seers of indigo (fit) per cent purity) out of every 
100 maunds of green plant, and with tin* Blower 12i seers are 
obtained. The indigotin is contained in the leaf, and the weight 
of leaf on plants mav lx* as much as fit) per cent, or as little as 
10 percent. The leaf of Ind.'gofera Summatrana of Bihar yields 
about '!>!) per cent of indigotin, which is equivalent to 3(> seers of 
indigo out of 100 maunds of leaf. Taking an average good plant 
to contain 40 per cent of leaf, 100 maunds of green plant 
would yield 14*7 seers of indigo (fiO per cent purity). As 12^ 
seers are now obtained with the help of the Blower, it may 
he inferred that it is possible by proper fermentation or otherwise 
to obtain another 2 per cent. 

fi84. Purr lndiifo 7Vs/.w -Whether a fabric has been dyed 
with pun* indigo or with some inferior dye, can be judged bv the 
following tests : (1) Put two or three drops of ordinary commercial 

nitric acid on some portion of the fabric. A yellow spot with a 
green rim quickly appears if the dye is pure indigo. (2) Make a 
mixture of 1 part Sulphuric acid, and 9 parts of water, and in it 
boil quickly for 10 minutes a piece of the cloth to be tested, say 1J 
inches square. Care must he taken always to pour the acid gently 
into the water and not the water into the acid. If the cloth has 
been dyed in pure indigo, the solution will remain colourless. (3) 
Dissolve about 1 oz. of common washing soda in half a pint of 
water and gently boil in it for 15 minutes a 1^ inches square 
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piece of cloth. If the dye used is pure indigo the liquid will 
remain colourless. 

685. The artificial indigo of commerce, manufactured in the 
Badische aniline factory in Germany, is almost pure indigotin. 
containing no indigo red, no indigo brown and no indigo blue, 
which is a disadvantage, as these substances have some beneficial 
effects in dyeing. But artificial indigo is likely to supplant natural 
indigo in the long run. when the defects of* the artificial product 
will have been supplied by artificial means. Woollen fabrics 
dyed with natural indigo may be distinguished from those dyed 
with Badische indigo by holding the two fabrics over steaming 
water. The one dyed with vegetable indigo will emit an agreeable 
odour, while the chemical indigo will give out a tarry smell. For 
silk, the natural indigo still produces better results than the syn¬ 
thetic product, but we cannot hope the advantage to last for ever. 

CHARTER LX TV. 

Tobacco. 

[Soil and climate suitable, Differences in <|uality ; Proximity to sea unsuitable 
for cigarette tobacco ; Chemical com posit ion ; Inference as to manures useful : 
Rotation; Seed-bed ; Preparation of land; After-treatment; Harvesting; 
Drying and fermenting; Different methods of cultivation and curing in 
vogue in Rangpur, Jalpaiguri, Nadia, Tirlmt and Pet hid ; Seeding ; Outturn : 
Injuries ; Suggestion for improvement. : Arrangements made at Pusa.] 

Soil and climate .—A light soil or sandy loam, well drained, 
containing an average amount of organic, matter and rich in 
mineral matters, is considered to be best suited for tobacco 
cultivation. Grown on clay soils, the leaf becomes loo coarse 
and inferior in quality, but clay soils usually give heavier yields. 
Sandy loams, rich in organic matter, produce a better sort of 
tobacco of the kind fit for making cigars. The principal tobacco¬ 
growing districts of Bengal, in their order of importance, are, 
Rangpur, Gooch Behar, Jalpaiguri, Furnen, Darbhanga, Mymcn- 
singh, Nadia, Muzaffarpur, Jessore, Manbhum, Murshidabad. 
Dinajpur, Chittagong, Dacca, Tippera, Bhagalpur, Fabna, 
Monghyr, and Cuttack. The Chittagong Hill Tracts produce tlx* 
best tobacco in Bengal. This is generally used for making cigars 
by the Burmese. There are three varieties : (1) Khao Doung, 
(2) Mri Kheoung, and (3) Rigre Kheoung. The excellence of 
these varieties of tobacco is said to be due to the speciality of the 
soil rather than to any peculiar inode of cultivation or of curing. 
The leaves are cured in the way in vogue in Rangpur and 
Jalpaiguri. The Chittagong tobacco sells for Rs. 20 or more per 
maund, while the Rangpur tobacco sells from Rs. 6 to Rs. 12 per 
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maund/ The tobacco of other districts enumerated above is sold 
at Rs. 3 to Rs. 7 per maund. Ignorance of the method of culti¬ 
vation and of curing causes in many places inferiority in the 
quality of leaves, but the difference in flavour is no doubt also 
due to difference in the kind of tobacco grown, to influences of 
the soils, and to climate. The best cigar-making tobacco cannot 
be grown too close 4 to the sea, as chlorides are injurious for such 
tobaccos, /./>., they interfere with the burning quality of the leaf. 

(187. Chrwuval Comj>osi1 ion .—Tobacco requires particularly 
good soil and heavy manuring, as it is richer in nitrogen and in 
mineral constituents than almost any other crop. The com¬ 
position of the leaves varies very much in both nitrogenous and 
ash constituents according to tin 4 richness of the soil or the 
amount of soluble 4 plant food contained in it. The amount of 
nitrates in leaves may be as much as 10 per cent ol the dry 
matter. The 4 ash of Indian tobaccos varies between 1(3 and 2« s 
per cent, the greater part of which consists of carbonate of’ lime. 
The soluble portion of the a>h chiefly consists of potash salts, tie* 
proportion varying from 5 to 37) per cent. 

(>88. The following table gives the chemical composition of 
a sample of Virginian tobacco 
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689. Potash should occur chiefly as carbonate ( or ordinary 
wood-ash) in the soil, and the richness of a soil for tobacco is 
chiefly due to the abundant presence of nitrogen, potash and super, 
as nitrates, carbonates, sulphates and phosphates. From this it will 
appear that the most appropriate manures for the tobacco crop are 
ashes (or crude potassium carbonate), saltpetre, gypsum and super. 
But. as manuring is expensive, soils naturally rich in nitrogenous 
and ash constituents, that is, very fertile soils, should be chosen 
for growing this crop. 

690. Rotation —Tobacco is sometimes grown after jute or 
Indian-eorn has been harvested, but very often it forms the only 
crop of the year. Properly manured, it can be grown for three 
or four years successively on the same ground, and it can be 
grown nearly all the year round. 

691. Seed-bed .—The soil of tin* seed-bed is dug up with 
spade and manured with rotten covvdung and ashes and then raised 
about 6 inches. When the ground has been well pulverised and 
levelled, seed is drilled thin, so that each seedling may have about 
one inch of space around it. After sowing, the seed is lightly 
covered up with earth. The seed-bed is kept covered with mats 
until germination takes place. It is necessary also to keep the 
seedlings protected from rain and heat, of the sun. They may 
require to be watered at intervals of two or three days. Seed is 
generally sown in the first week of September or earlier in Bihar 
and ( Tihota Nagpur. In dry laterit.e soil it is best to do the sowing 
early, i.e.. about the second or third week of August. Half an 
ounce (1 jl tola) of seed is to be sown to produce plants required 
For one acre ; but loss invariably occurs owing to patches of 
seedlings growing too thick. It is therefore advisable to grow 
seedlings from one ounce of* seed for one acre of land. Some¬ 
times ants do considerable damage to seed and seedlings, when 
ashes sprinkled round and over the seed-bed prove efficacious. 
Loosening the soil of seed-bed between the lines of seedlings is 
important. 

692. Preparation of land .—The soil for tobacco-plan ting 
should bo prepared during the months of September and October. 
Light to ten ploughings are necessary. Deep cultivation and 
thorough pulverisation of the soil are most important. The soil 
should be liberally manured with well-rotted eowdung and ashes, 
ft is then to be levelled with a light harrow. It is needless to 
say that even poor soil can be made to produce a good crop by 
proper tillage and heavy manuring. Soils destitute of potash, 
unmanured soils, or soils manured with flesh, hones, calcium chloride, 
magnesium chloride, or potassium chloride, produce a had burning 
tobacco which is unsuitable for making cigars. The use of 
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cowdung also should he avoided in raising tobacco for the manufac¬ 
ture of cigars. Potassium carbonate, saltpetre, potassium sulphate, 
and calcium sulphate* (gypsum are the best manures lor tobacco 
intended for cigars. They give to the leaves a sweet flavour and 
hurtling quality. Gypsum is excellent as a top-dresser, and its use 
is particularlv recommended to Indian cultivators. Crops man¬ 
ured with it suffer less from the effects of drought and require 
loss irrigation. Gypsum is a bye-product in the manufacture of 
aerated waters and can he obtained very cheap from these factories 
at 4 to S annas per maund, hut it should he used with an equal 
qnantitv of lime mixed with it. as the hyc-product is liable to he 
acid. Tin* mineral manures an* used generally from to 
maunds per acre. Ordinary household ashes also are an excellent 
manure for tobacco. They contain a large amount of potash and 
lime, and are particularly recommended for clay and humus soils. 

6U3. Transjthuifi/tti. —When the seedlings are about 3 inches 
high in the nursery, that is, after they have shewn three or 
four leaves, which takes place within six weeks from sowing 
time, they an* fit for transplantation. The transplantation 
begins in the beginning of Aswin (the third week of September), 
and extends ;i< late as the end of Kartick (middle of November). 
Early planting is preferable, especially for dry climates. The 
seedlings should lx* planted in the evening, 3 feet apart from one 
another. Smaller varieties, as Hingli, TMotihari, etc., maybe con¬ 
veniently planted 2 feet apart. The transplanted young seedlings 
are to he carefully watered for the first few days until they strike 
root. Irrigation may he afterwards necessary at intervals of 
about 10 to 20 dav> according to the nature of the soil. In 
Rangpur and dalpaiguri a hand-plough is repeatedly dragged by 
a man alternately along and across the tobacco fields, which 
serves the purpose of hoeing and stirring the soil. This is done 
until tlie flower buds are seen. In places where artificial irriga¬ 
tion is required, regular hoeing is wanted once after each irriga¬ 
tion, or twice a month. 

6ft4. Afti'r-trrahm>ut .—A few days before the plants run to 
flower, their buds and lower leaves should he nipped off*, and they 
should be so pruned that only eight- leaves, and on no account 
more than ten, may he left to each plant from the top. In Jalpai- 
guri finely powdered earth is used to stop bleeding or overflowing 
of sap from the broken parts immediately’ after pruning. This 
mode should be followed in other districts. Plants reserved for 
seeding should not be topped in this way, but left to flower and 
seed. The plants always bring forth shoots by the side of the 
stalks of leaves pruned, and care should be taken to prune off the 
shoots every now and again until the leaves are mature. The 
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longer these buds and shoots are kept, the more injury is dime 
to the leaves required to be gathered. 

61)5. Harvesting .— When the leaves feel thick and gummy, 
and begin to turn yellow with brown spots, they are considered 
mature and they should he cut off. Tobacco should not he cut 
overripe. Harvesting of a plot should not he done at once : the 
’mature plants are to be gathered first. The best time for harvest¬ 
ing is morning as soon as the dew is off the plants. They should 
lie for some time in the sun, say for two hours, to make them 
sufficiently wilted, so that they can be handled without breaking. 
Care should be taken not to let them become too much sun-burnt. 
It is better to cut whole plants (close to the roots) than gather the 
leaves singly. Harvesting should be delayed for two or three 
days if there be heavy rainfall, which washes away the gummy 
matter of the leaves. 

G96. IUrging and ferment'/ng .— Immediately after the plants 
are conveyed to the house, they should be hung up on strings 
beneath the roof of a well-ventilated house G inches apart. Cow¬ 
sheds are commonly used by the raiyats for this purpose, hut this 
gives a bad flavour to the tobacco. The plants should remain 
hanging for more than two months, or until they are quite drv. 
When very hot or strong winds blow, the windows and doors of 
the house should be closed. In very dry weather, the floor of the 
shed should be occasionally sprinkled with water, in order to keep 
the air of the room sufficiently moist. In dune, when the rain< 
commence again, the plants are taken down, stripped and handled. 
Best, medium, and worst qualities should he separated at the time 
of stripping. IG to ^0 leaves are tied up into one bundle These 
arc put into large heaps 3 to 1 feet square by 5 to G feet, high and 
well pressed down with hands. The leaves are transferred from 
one place to another at intervals of about a week or so ; fresh 
heaps being made, top leaves going into bottom and bottom leaves 
coming to the top. This transference also invol\os examination 
of the leaves. Care should he taken to prevent excessive heating. 
90°F. being the maximum limit. At the end of the rains the 
leaves are considered to be fully cured and quite ready for sale. 
The heap may be broken up earlier, if so desired. 

GH7. Methods of curing in vogue in deferent parts of India .— 
The modes of curing differ in the different districts ; and it would 
be well to cite here the systems of curing in Rangpur, Jalpaiguri. 
Nadia, Tirhut and Betlad, which are some of the typical seats of 
tobacco cultivation. 

698. Mode of earing in Rangpur and Jalpaiguri .—'flu* 
methods of curing followed in Rangpur and Jalpaiguri are almost 
the same. The leaves of mature plants are cut off singly 
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in the morning, and are left in the sun for all day long. 
In the evening small bundles of four leaves are suspended 
along the roof of the house—generally a cowshed. After two 
months, ?.e., about the middle of June, they are taken down. 
Eight, small bundles are then tied up into a larger bundle. 
Leaves are not sorted according to their (juality, though the 
tobacco-growers are aware that the topmost leaves are the best. 
The bundles of leaves are then put into a largo heap. The 
bundles are taken out and dusted and the heaps re-made at 
inter\als of eight or ten days, until the tobacco is wanted for 
-ah'. It is best to keep on the heap till about the close of the 
rainv season. Tobacco thus kept is said to bring higher prices. 

(ihtb Modr of enrina in Nadia. When cut, the stems with 
leaves on them are allowed to remain spread out in the sun for 
two hours. They are then cut into pieces, each of which contains 
a pair of leaves and portion of the stem. These pieces are then 
arranged on the ground in layers of 0 to 10 inches thick, and are 
allowed to remain in the sun for two days. Rain, of course, at 
such a time is most destructive. Tobacco in this half-dried state 
is taken home by cultivators, who string the sections together, 
and suspend them on rows of strings in the longest apartment of 
their premises, usually the cowshed. Tin* leaves after being thus 
suspended for about a month are thoroughly cured. They are 
then taken down on a damp or foggy day when they are a little 
-oft, and made into bundles of about 1 A maunds weight each, the 
strip,- of leaves being cut into lengths of about a yard, and folded 
oven* and laid one on another. The above description relates to 
the Ilingli tohaceo of Kanaghat : tin* inferior sorts appear to be 
merely made up into bundles and subjected to the alternate 
action of sun's rays by day and of the dews at night .Vide 
Collector of Nadia's report, 1874. 

700. Method of enrina in Tirhut .—"Plants are allowed to 
be on the ground as cut, for a day or two ,* they are then carried 
to some grassy spot and laid out to catch the sun during the 
day, and the dew at night, being turned daily. After this has 
gone on for eight or ten da vs, (‘very third or fourth day the 
plants are stacked together till thev get heated, when they are 
again spread out to cool. If at this time the dew is thought not 
sufficient to cool the plant, at evening time a little water is 
scattered over the leaves as they lie ; this goes on for 20 days or 
more. The plants are then brought into cover and stacked ; they 
are changed every third or fourth day, the top going to the 
bottom, and so on. It is important now to prevent them getting 
over-heated : if the leaves show a tendency to get crisp, the 
leaves are covered with plantain leaves or damp grass, over which 
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is put a blanket to make the heap sweat. The leaves are then 
separated by khitrpi or hits tea from the stem. They are then tied 
five or six together with strips of date leaves and piled together. 
These piles are again watched carefully till it is evident that the 
leaves will not heat any more. They are then tied up in bundles 
of 4 maunds each, wrapped round with a straw, and are then lit 
for the market ; if not immediately sold, they are stowed away in 
some dry place. If the leaves are not of a good colour, the 
cultivator may, before opening them for sale, get a little good 
tobacco, boil it and sprinkle the juice over them after the last pro¬ 
cess of drying ; but this is more a trick of the trade than si method 
of curing which being really nothing more than careful alternative 
of heat and moisture, no extraneous matter being introduced.” 
Vide Collector of Tirhut's report., 1ST 1. 

701. Method of calltraiton and cnrnnj hi Pctlad . —The tobacco 
cultivation of Pctlad in the Baroda State is perhaps the most 
famous in W. India, and a description of this may be of interest. 
The variety grown is the Havanna tobacco introduced lure 
about a hundred years ago. For 1 higha (100 cubits X 100 
cubits) i Ih. of seed is generally sown in the seed-bed, though 
\ lb. is sufficient. A reserve of seedlings is kept, to allow for 
any contingencies. Sowing is done in dulv. If there is no rain 
at the time, every third day the seed-bed is watered. Too much 
rain is injurious for seedlings. The seedlings are transplanted 
when they have live or six leaves each, /.c., when about 1 inches 
high. The transplanting is done in August (in Magha nak- 
shatra) in cloudy or showery weather ft. apart in well- 
ploughed-up and manured soil. Four or five ploughing* are 
given in May and 30 cart-loads (per local higha) of dung. Then 
the land is brought to a perfectly level state by the use of the 
levelling board. After transplanting, interculture with bullock- 
hoes is resorted to when one inch of the surface soil is dry, after 
the rains are over. When there is rainfall again another bullock- 
hoeing is given. From October or November irrigation com¬ 
mences, which goes on twice every month up to February. 
'Picking of tips and side-shoots begins in December when plants 
have 15 or lb leaves each at intervals of 10 days, each plant being 
thus picked four or five times. The cutting of leaves, or harvesting, 
begins in March. For five days they are left in the field, after 
which, early in the morning when there is still dew on them, 
they are removed in bundles of 40 or 50 leaves. If the leaves 
are too dry and there is no dew on them, water is sprinkled on the 
leaves before removal. One hundred bundles of 40 to 50 leaves 
each are put in each stack, and the bundles are daily transferred 
for 30 days, from top and bottom to middle and from middle to 



outside. After this for another month, or half a month, i.e.. 
until they are sold, the position of the bundles is changed once 
in three (lays. In each stack there should be put leaves only of one 
day’s cutting. The system here described applies only to the 
curing of chilim tobacco or snuff-tobacco. For hiri or cigarette 
tobacco, or tobacco used for chewing raw, the cut leaves are left 
on the whole field for If) days, after which on a misty day, they 
are removed. If there* is no mist, water must be sprinkled before 
removal. The whole of the leaves are stacked together and their 
position changed only once in If> to 20 days. After two or three 
transfers, the tobacco is sold off. The yield obtained is 32 to 
10 maunds per local bigha, which sells for Rs. f> to Rs. £ per 
maund, a Haroda maund being about half a maund of standard 
weight, /.e., 41 lbs. 

702. Seeding .—The best plants are set aside for seeding. 
They are not topped like others, but the side shoots and suckers 
are removed from tin* stems, only the heads or tops of the plants 
being preserved for seed. The heads are tied to sticks to keep 
them straight. As soon as the seed is ripe, the heads of plant- 
are cut off and hung in a dry and safe place. After a few days 
the seed is rubbed out of the pods by hand and stored. The seed 
should he preserved from damp and insects, and it is therefore 
usually hung up in the cookroom. The vitality of the seed can he 
tested by scattering some on a piece of hot iron. If a sharp 
spattering sound is given out, the seed may he considered to be 
sound. 

703. Outturn .—A well-grown crop is expected to yield 
from 20 to 24 maunds of cured leaves per acre, the money value 
of which may he estimated at Rs. 100 to Rs. 120, Rs. 5 being the 
average price per maund of country-cured tobacco. 

704. Injuries .—The chief enemy of the tobacco crop is a 
kind of Noctuid caterpillar which eats away the leaves at night 
and takes shelter in the soil by day. This caterpillar or cutworm 
causes serious damage to the young plants. It should he carefully 
looked for and killed when any injury from this source is noticed. 
There is an aphide also causing curling of leaves which does great 
damage to this crop. Hailstorms often destroy the crop over- 
large areas of the country. 

705. Su(/pcstio?is for impro cement .—As native chilim tobacco 
is unfortunately going out and cigarettes taking its place, the 
method of curing must be altered. For cigarette-making, leaves 
not fully mature should he cut, and the fermenting in heaps done 
in such a light manner, that the colour may remain yellow and in 
parts green. Small sized leaves with golden colour make the 
best cigarette tobacco. The ordinary native tobacco is too much 
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fermented and i> too dark and brittle. The following para¬ 
graphs are taken from the Englishman newspaper : —“ It would 
he well worth considering the possibility of growing the famous 
Venidge and Dubec tobacco so much in demand for cigarettes 
and for which such high prices are paid. This is grown 
extensively in the Bulgarian and other principalities, as well as in 
Turkey proper. All the so-called Egyptian cigarettes are made 
from tobacco grown outside of Egypt, better known as Turkish 
tobacco. The best cigarettes are made in Egypt and not in 
Turkey itself, and this is ascribed to the dry equable climate of 
Egypt preventing the deterioration that ensues when such climatic 
conditions are not assured. We have in Aden the same conditions, 
a rainless region, and on a small scale cigarette-making has for 
some time been carried on there which, with certain conditions 
assured, might rapidly expand, especially if such tobacco could be 
supplied from India. 

700. “Tobacco in Turkey is an Imperial monopoly, and 
every box of cigarettes exported from Egypt pays a tax. These 
charges might he saved by making them at Admi which would he a 
great consideration. In the Nepaul Terai there is a tobacco 
grown bv Tliaroo villagers, the leaf of which appears to he 
identical with what is described as Dubec (Nicotina rustica), a 
small broad leaf free from heavy midrib and large veinings. 
This appears to be indigenous to that part of the country, and it 
might he worth while for those interested to ascertain if it is 
really identical with the Turkish variety. The enormous consump¬ 
tion of cigarettes can be seen from the statistical returns, and that 
the present supply of the special form of tobacco is much below 
the demand is evidenced by the largely increasing admixture of 
other imported tobaccos in what is now sent out of Egypt, especially 
American. In fact, Egyptian dealers in offering their wares 
quote lower rates according to the degree of such admixture—in 
fact, it is now most difficult to get cigarettes made of purely Turkish 
tobacco. Tobacco grown from the best imported llavannah seed 
shows a tendency to run into coarse leaf with heavy ribbing. I 
should think the Nepaul plant, where climatic conditions are more 
nearly allied, would not be so affected or at least not to the same 
extent ; of course, as mentioned above, it has yet to be proved 
that it is identical with the Turkish variety and possessing the 
<ame qualities.” 

707. European method of curing .—“ When the leaves of the 
tobacco plant are mature and ready for harvest, they are gathered 
and first laid on the ground to wilt, that is, to wither and lose their 
brittleness. This done, they are collected into bundles and packed, 
top upwards, into moderate size heaps to sweat. Matting is placed 
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over the heaps and a gradual rise of temperature begins. The 
increase in temperature is due to certain processes which are taking 
place within the leaves, whereby, as the leaves die, their more com¬ 
plex contents become broken down into simpler ones, with an evolu¬ 
tion of heat and water. The water thus given off is in vapour form, 
but it condenses again on the cooler matting covering, and it is the 
presence of this water which gives rise to the idea of the heaps 
* sweating.’ Care and attention is needed at this time to prevent 
over-heating, for did the temperature rise unduly, there would be 
darkening of the leaves and injurious drying. When the 
“sweating’ is completed, the leaves are dried, either slowly by 
simple exposure to currents of air, or rapidly by artificial heat. 
Mouldiness and consequent rotting must be guarded against, and 
then, if all the conditions arc favourable, in six or eight weeks the 
leaves will have turned a bright warm brown colour, though 
tobacco at this stage lacks aroma and flavour. The chief result 
of this process has been to effect a further alteration in the consti¬ 
tuents of the tissues of the leaves. After it is completed, moist 
air is again brought into play to soften the leaves and render them 
pliant, and it is not till then that they are ready for the great 
process of fermentation in which, it is now asserted, the bacteria 
play so crucial a part. 

708. Fermentation has always been looked upon as a very 
important stage in the preparation of tobacco;, hut if bacterio¬ 
logists are right, even greater stress must be laid upon it, for it is 
the keystone of the whole and of paramount importance. As a 
preliminary to it, the brown leaves are sorted and made up into 
hands, or small bundles, containing, perhaps, from six to ten 
leaves a-pieco. All these separate bundles are collected and piled 
up into great heaps or solid stacks—a stack containing sometimes 
as much as fifty tons of tobacco. Directly the stacks are com¬ 
pleted, fermentation begins, encouraged by the warmth and mois¬ 
ture within, and now, too, begins the production of aroma and 
flavour. And this is the work of the bacteria which inhabit 
these heaps, for it is conclusively shown that these stacks are the 
homes and breeding-places of myriads of bacteria—in fact, a 
complete flora of fungus life is to bo found within them, for side 
by side with the bacteria are members from many other parts of 
the great group of fungi of which the microbe life is only a small 
section. At this time the conditions of life are highly favourable 
to the welfare of this flora, and the growth and development of all 
its members begin apace. And fermentation is the outward and 
visible sign of the stirring of growth and increase within and its 
direct outcome. For as the germs develop, food is a necessity 
to them, and they can only obtain it from their immediate 

m, ha 23 
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environment, hence they draw nourishment from the leaves compris¬ 
ing the tobacco heap, working meanwhile subtle changes in them, 
and, at the same time, inducing that little-understood phenomenon, 
heating. Why tobacco, hay, cotton, and other vegetable matter 
should heat 5 under similar circumstances is at present very 
vaguely explained. We know, however, one fact about it : it is 
due to the agency of fungi (among which we include the bacteria), 
for it has been clearly proved in the case of cotton-waste, for 
instance, that if the vegetable matter be sterilized so that there 
is no possibility of germ inhabitants, there is no heating ; introduce 
germ life, and at once, given the presence of oxygen, we have 
heating. This is, however, at present a phenomenon which 
presents almost a clear field for research. But in the case of 
tobacco, heating is carefully checked before it has gone very far 
by a continuous turning of the stack inside out and ‘ sides into 
middle,’ no temperature higher than 90 degrees Fahr. being 

allowed.” 

709. The Government of India are proposing to employ a 
tobacco expert, and with this view several varieties of tobacco are 
being grown for seed, and a curing house has been erected at 
Poosa. 


CHAPTER LXV. 

Pan or Betel Leaf (Piper Betel). 

[Profitableness of the crop ; Varieties ; Midmipur, the district where the best pans 
are grown ; Soil ; General principles of cultivation ; Setting ::p a pan garden ; 
Subsidiary crops ; Repair : Diseases ; Picking of leaves ; Calculation of cost : 
Outturn.] 

Varieties .—The pan crop is one of the most profitable of all 
crops, and as the knowledge of the cultivation of this crop is almost 
confined to the harms , and is considered a secret by ordinary 
cultivators, a few notes on the method adopted by the hands 
may be of interest. The three main varieties are Deshi , Sanrh? 
and Mithd , but there are some special sub-varieties, such as 
JVunim-Bantul, Ujani (Backergunge), Maghai, Karpurkath, which 
are specially appreciated by the connoisseur. The finest pan is 
grown at Bantul half-way between Ulubaria and Midnapur and in 
the Contai subdivision of the Midnapur District. 

711. Soil .—High land above inundation level is necessary, 
as stagnant water is most injurious to this crop. Black friable clay 
loam resembling tank earth, containing a large proportion of 
organic matter is the soil ordinarily chosen, but the best jpg ms are 
grown at Bantul on light loam slightly reddish in colour. The 
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soil should be rather moist though high, and some of the best pan 
gardens of Backergunge actually get about 0 inches of water at 
high tides during the rainy season. But when the flood is higher 
the damage done is very serious. 

712. Cultivation in the ordinary sense is not required for pan, 
hence the proverb Bind chashe pan, lc., no cultivation for pan. 
Being a perennial creeper grown in moist soils with plenty of 
manure, under shade, and the planting being done in the rainy 
season, watering after planting being done when necessary, it 
naturally requires no irrigation except in dry regions. A garden 
when once established will go on yielding crop after crop for 10 
to 30 years. 

713. Breparation .—After selecting the site for the Uiroj or 
garden, shrubs and trees growing on it are uprooted, or burnt down, 
and a trench is dug round it, the earth dug out being spread on 
the land chosen to raise it a few inches above the surrounding land. 
At Bantul they believe in spading the soil to a depth of 18 inches, 
pulverizing the soil very fine, and levelling it, before putting on 
the roof. The frail rooting and fencing have the object of securing 
shade, evenness of temperature, and security from high winds, 
which are essential conditions for the successful cultivation of this 
crop. Hows of rotted bamhoo or other substantial posts are 
planted, cubits remaining above ground. Over these are placed 
dhaincha or jure stalks and sometimes a light thatch of "///-grass is 
also put above the dhaincha or jute stalks. The haroj is fenced all 
round with the same materials. Each row of cuttings is planted 
between two lines of uprights at intervals of f> inches between the 
cuttings. The cuttings are taken from plants 2 years or more old. 
They are cut into lengths of 12 to 18 inches containing live or six 
joints each, of which two are buried in the earth, and the portions 
left above ground are made to recline on the surface. These are 
then covered with date leaves anil watered, if necessary, every 
morning and evening until they strike root and put forth buds. 
The planting time extends from May to November. Planting 
cuttings in nurseries and then transplanting are also practised. 
As the vines grow, one or two jute or dhaincha sticks are stuck 
into the ground close to each other, the upper ends reaching the 
roof. The vines are tied to these supports with uln straw or 
dhaincha fibre. When the plants reach the roof they are bent, 
down and when sufficiently long a lump of earth is put on the 
stem which is thus secured to the ground, and the bud end bent 
upwards and tied to another support. This process is repeated, and 
there are usually three bending downwards in the year. Every 
time a plant is trained in this way two or three mature leaves are cut 
away from where the bending downwards and upwards takes place. 
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Jn putting earth along the base of the eree])ers from the two side- 
the land gets divided into ridges and furrows, the plants growing 
on ridges, while the walks alongside them are in furrows. Dried 
and pulverized pond mud, dried and powdered eowdung and 
powdered oil-cake, are used each time earthing is doin'. Castor- 
cake is said to bo injurious to j>a)> plants, and mustard-cake alone 
is used in Bengal. Brick-dust is also used as a manure. During 
the dry months watering has to be done constantly, but stagnant 
water in barojen should be avoided at all seasons. 

714. Gourds and pumpkins are usually planted round 
frai'ojes to give additional shelter and profit. The roofs and fences 
have to be changed every third vear. 

Tin. Fungus and insect posts and snails do great damage 
in }>an plantations. Fumigation and hand-picking of insects and 
snails can alone bo suggested. Sulphur or chlorine fumigation can 
be done in the case of fungus pests, but to keep off moths, etc., 
eowdung cake smoke is sufficient. 

711). When planting is done in d uly, plucking commences 
in October and when planting is done in October, plucking com¬ 
mences in May. After plucking lias once* commenced, two 
jiluckings are made (‘very month. Two to four leaves are re¬ 
ceived each time from each plant and in tin? rains fourio six leaves. 
All the leaves from an old stem are cut away after a new hent has 
taken root. One acre of land yields about NO lakh j>an leaves per 
annum, besides interior loaves from side shoots which are, as a 
rule, nipped off, except those kept tor making cuttings. For iive 
years the plants are in full hearing, after which there is a tendency 
tor the yield to tall off. The leaves, after being brought home in 
baskets, are sorted and counted by tin* female members and 
arranged in bundles of jnnts or hundreds. 

717. ( o,s7 jx'r arrr — 


1 »i tn‘.ar — 

Purchase of .000 bamboo posts and wooden (Jiwol) posts, 7 cubits 
in length, for the support of roof and for fence 
Purchase of cane or ooeoamit fibre rope for tying ... 

Bamboo slips (long strips) 

Dh.nmcha stalks ... 

Ulu for thatching .. 

Purchase of cuttings (,/ Rs 2-8 per 1,000 
12 mannds of mustard-cake ... 

Baskets 

Dhenki for crushing oil-cake ... 

t ost of cutting channels and spreading eartli 

Ploughing and pulverising soil 

Coolies for planting, thatching, roofing, and fencing 


its. a. r 
40 0 0 

7 0 0 
50 0 O 

25 0 0 

15 0 0 

50 0 o 

15 0 0 

1 0 0 
3 0 0 
5 0 0 

c; o o 

36 0 0 


Carried over 


... 253 0 0 
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Brought forward 

Ooolies for plucking leaves, earthing and manuring 
Rent 

2nd year — 

Purchase of bamboos, betel-nut. posts ami dhaincha stalks 
‘Cane or coir-rope ... 

3d maunds of mustard-cake ... 

Ulu 

Wages of the. permanent labourers for plucking leaves, earthing 
and manuring 
Rent 

3 nl if ear— 

Purchase of 150 bamboo posts, 7 cubits long 
Slips of bamboo and betel-nut tree** 

< Vine or rope 
Uht 

3f> maunds of mustard-rake .. 

Wages of the permanent labourer- 
Rent. 



3 

17 

Rs. 

A. 

1*. 

2a 3 

0 

0 

2S8 

0 

o 

10 

0 

0 

100 

0 

O 

4 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

2HS 

0 

0 

10 

0 

i) 

0 

0 

() 

50 

0 

0 

•j 

0 

0 

*) 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

2ss 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 


Total of three years Ks. 1,4*23 0 o 

7 IS. Every fifth year the expense is increased as the 
tborough overhauling; of the haroj is required. The total expendi¬ 
ture in 10 years is about Us. 4,000, and the average per annum 
about, Us. 400. 

710. (hft/uni .—Taking; 5,000 leaves per rupee as the 
average price of yxt//, the outturn at SO lakh leaves per annum 
may be estimated at about Us. 2,500. Allowing half this amount 
for damages due to insect and fungus pests and accidents, the 
gross income may be safely put down at Us. 1.200 or Us. 1,1400 


per annum. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 

B ETKL-N I T (AUKCA CaTECIU ). 

| Whcie principally grown ; The mandar grove : Seedlings ; Planting : 

of nuts : Magnitude of the industry : The betel-nut plague.] 

This is grown as a regular crop in the districts of Backer- 
gunge, Noakhali and Tippera. The seedlings and young plants 
are grown in these districts under a papilionaceous tree called 
mandar (Erythrina Indiea). It enriches the soil and gives the 
seedlings and young trees the necessary protection from high 
winds and scorching rays of the sun. The plantation of mandar 
is made in this way. Branches about (5 ft. long are planted in 
February or in April (not March) in rows 12 to 15 ft. apart each 
way. By 2 or 3 years, on high lands, and 4 to ti years in low 
lands, the plantation is ready for betel-nut seedling. 
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721. The betel-nuts are sown in October or November, the 
<eeds being deposited 4 to 5 inches apart. The seed-nurseries are 
either close to the homestead in shady places, or if conveniently 
situated, they are made in the mandar groves themselves. The 
transplanting is usually done after 2 years, sometimes 3 or 4 
years. In high lands the transplanting is done in July and in low 
lands in February or April. In the first transplanting, the 
betel-nut seedlings are planted equidistant from the mandar 
trees, i,e., 12 to 15 ft. apart. But another transplanting takes 
place when the first trees have come into hearing. Before this 
is done the mandar trees are cut down or only a fringe left around 
the circumference of the grove. The betel-nut trees in a fully 
planted grove are about fi to 7 ft. apart, each way. A certain 
amount of irregular planting goes on every year as vacancies 
occur, and in many gardens, plants big and small, can be seen 
every 2 or 3 ft. apart. 

722. The regular flowering season is February and the 
plucking season October and November. The flowers forming in 
January will ripen fruit in October and those forming in March 
will fruit in December and January. The fruiting begins in the 
sixth or seventh year, but in crowded plantations not usually 
before the tenth year. The trees put out in the plantation, when 
the first plants are in bearing, do not fruit for 20 years after 
planting. Old betel-nut lands replanted with betel-nut trees after 
the usual preparation of planting mandar , etc., do not begin to bear 
for 20 years after replanting. A plantation is in full bearing after 
30 years. The fruiting life of a tree may be put down at 30 to fi>0 
years and the total life fiO to 100 years. Occasional lop dressing 
with tank earth or other earth and hoeing or clearing of jungle 
are all the operations necessary after the plantation has been once 
established. According as the soil is clayey or sandy, an average 
of 8 or 15 maunds of betel-nuts per iani (5 bighas 4 kotthas). a 
crop worth about Hs. 100, is obtained per annum without much 
trouble. The crops of large gardens are sold by auction, and the 
owners have not even the trouble of plucking the nuts. Plucking 
has to be done with the help of expert labourers who can jump 
from one tree to another without getting down and climbing 
again. 

723. The magnitude of the betel-nut industry of Backer- 
gunge and Noakhali may be inferred from the fact that from 
these two districts 30 to 40 lakhs of rupees worth of betel-nuts 
are exported annually to Calcutta. 

724. The betel-nut crop is subject to a severe fungoid 
plague which has been the subject of recent investigation. 
Nothing definite is as yet known regarding the nature of the 
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disease and its remedy. It seemed atone time to threaten the very 
existence of the betel-nut tree in Bengal, but the disease spent 
itself, and it is now seen only in an endemic form. 


CHAPTER LXVII. 

Camphor, Tejpa'ta', and Cinnamon. 

Camphor ( Cinnamon-urn Camphora ).—The healthy manner 
in which two rows of these trees are growing at the Sibpur 
Botanical Garden leads one to expect that there may be a future 
for the camphor-extracting industry in Bengal. 

726. The camphor tree is found in China, Japan and some 
of the adjacent islands, including Formosa and the Loochoo 
islands. It grows wild on hill-sides and well-drained valleys 
where the rainfall is abundant in summer. It is an ever-green 
tree, which is not able very well to stand frost, belonging to the 
laurel tribe, to which also belong cinnamon and tejpdfd trees. 
It attains a height of 60 ft. and more, and the trunk attains a 
diameter of 20 to 40 inches. The leaves are broadly lanceolate 
and acuminate at both base and apex. The tree has been success¬ 
fully introduced into Madagascar, South America, Egypt, Italy 
and France. The soil best adapted for growing this tree is sandy 
or loamy soil which is not inclined to be wet. Manured properly, 
it grows rapidly and attains a height of 30 ft. in ten years. The 
berries of the tree are eaten by chickens and other fowls, and the 
wood of the tree affords a valuable timber for ornamental work. 
Irrigation is needed to keep the seedlings and young trees alive 
in places where the rainfall during the summer months does not 
exceed 50 inches. It is easily propagated from seed, also from cut¬ 
tings. The seeds should be collected in October and November, 
dried and kept packed up in dry coarse sand until sowing time in 
May or June. The soil of the seed-bed should be of the usual 
character, ?.e., sandy loam mixed up with about one-third leaf- 
mould. The seed-bed should he kept covered up with mats in the 
usual way, and it should not be allowed to get too dry. The soil- 
temperature should not be over 75°F. at the time of germination, 
though the external temperature may he as high as 85°F. The 
conditions favourable for the propagation of camphor trees can be 
secured in some places of Northern Bengal, in Assam, and in the 
lower hills generally throughout Northern India and in Mysore 
(where some trees are growing in a healthy manner). The seed¬ 
lings will grow at a higher temperature than 85°, but the plants in 
that case will be lacking in vigour. The Seedlings may be grown 
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in pots for one to two years until they are ready for transplanting 
to fields or hill-sides. They are ready for transplanting when 
they have attained a height of 20 to 40 inches. They should he 
planted 20 ft. apart, and after 5 years another lot of seedlings 
may be planted in between the rows, so that when the plantation 
begins to be used for the distillation of camphor alter 10 years, 
one lot of plants may replace an older lot. Trees may be cut 
down when they are 10, 12, 15 or 20 years old according to their 
growth and the thickness of the plantation. If space can 1 m* 
allowed for a tree to grow uninterruptedly for 20 years, it is best 
to use it after this period ; hut younger trees may be lopped if the 
growth is thick. The largest proportion of camphor being con¬ 
tained in the older and larger roots and diminishing proportion 
in the trunk, branches and leaves, it is necessary finally to dig 
out the entire tree to get the maximum yield of camphor. 
Even leaves and twigs, the distillation of which is neglected in 
China and Japan, yield for every SO lbs. about 1 lb.'of crude 
camphor. 

727. The trees are felled with the axe and the larger roots 
duly cut. They are then cut into chips, and the fresh chips put 
in a conical wooden trough 10 inches dee}) and 20 inches in 
diameter at the broader base. The bottom of the trough is per¬ 
forated and fitted on to an iron pan of water set on a masonry 
furnace. The trough has a tight fitting but moveable cover, which 
is removed for emptying tlx* trough of chips and putting in a 
fresh quantity. The trough is surrounded by a layer of earth li 
inches thick to keep the temperature inside it as uniform as possible. 
A tube, usually made of a bamboo, extends from the top of the 
trough to a condenser, which consists of one wooden trough being 
placed on another, the lower one containing water, and the upper 
one which is placed in an inverted position as a sort of cover to 
the lower one usually containing clean rice straw on which the 
camphor crystallizes. The lower trough is larger than the upper 
trough, so that, when the former is two-thirds full of water, the 
edges of the latter are just below water. A continuous flow of 
water is kept up from the upper part of the covering trough, the 
excess running out from a hole at the top part of the side of the 
lower trough. The camphor oil floats on the water inside the 
lower trough, and the camphor crystallizes in the rice straw with 
which the upper trough is filled or floats in the water at the lower 
trough along with the oil. After the steam has carried away the 
essential oil with it, it must not come in contact with metal of any 
kind, so the lid of the trough in which the chips arc put, the tube 
leading to the condenser, and the whole of the condenser must lx* 
made of wood or other material but never of metal. One tub 
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full of chips requires 12 hours distilling, 20 to 40 lbs. of chip- 
yielding about 1 lb. of crude camphor. 

728. The distillation of refined camphor out of the crude 
Japanese or Chinese camphor takes place in Europe. The 
European methods of refining are too delicate and complicated 
for description in a handbook of agriculture. 

72th Tnjpdta (Cinnamonum Tamala and ( J. Obtusifolium) : 
Though a native of the Himalayas, growing at an altitude of 
#,000 to 7,000 ft., it grows very well at Sihpur, in shady localities, 
and the tree is worth growing in moist and well-shaded localities, 
as the use of lejpdta as a spice is almost universal in India. A 
couple of small trees supply all the te/pata needed for one family. 
The tree should he propagated from seed imported from Sylhet. 
Seedlings should bp grown in seed-beds, and in two or three years, 
transplanted into fields 10 ft. apart. The leaves can he plucked after 
the r>tli year and the tree goes on yielding for fifty or a hundred 
years. But as shod leaves are just as aromatic, if not more so 
than the green leaves, -stripping of green leaves which weakens 
the trees, is not necessary. 

7JO. The true Cinnamon tree from the inner hark of the 
twigs of which the valuable spice is obtained, is the (Jinnamo- 
mim Zeylanieum. This also grows at Sibpur. The hark of 
the twigs and roots of the Indian varieties may be scraped ana 
dried and used instead of* (Vvlon Cinnamon, which, of course, L 
the richest in aromatic properties. The oil obtained by distilla¬ 
tion from Cinnamon leaves and roots oi* all kinds is almost 
identical with clove-oil consisting chiefly of Eugenol or Eugenic 
acid. The roots of C. Zeylanieum, also of C. Tamala and C. 
Obtusifolium, yield some camphor, though the true camphor tree 
(0. (-amphora) is different. 

CHAPTER LXVIII. 

Othku Spices. 

[Hound pepper ; Jira ; Juan ; 11 and hunt ; Klaclii. j 

Black or Round Pepper or pol-marirh (Piper Nigrum).— 
Like p/pul (Piper Longum) <jol-marich grows as a creeper and the 
habits of the two vines are very much like each other. As pipul is 
grown in many parts of Lower Bengal under the shade of mango, 
jack and betel-nut, trees the growing of tjol-marich under similar 
conditions may be attempted also in low-lying moist districts of 
Bengal. It grows in Assam, in Mysore, in Malabar, in Burmah, in 
China and in the Straits Settlements, and the attempt to grow it in 
the deltaic districts of Bengal is therefore likely to succeed. 
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732. The propagation of tlie ifol-marich and pi pul vines^ 
takes place, as in the ease of pan , by means of mature branches 
or suckers. The branches, shoots or suckers are layered, i.e., bent 
down into the ground, and when they take root they are severed 
from the parent vine and planted out in shade, and trailed on to 
trees. This is done at the beginning of the rainy season. The 
base of every vine is kept scrupulously clean and well manured 
with cowdung cake which acts also as a mulch. Three or four 
years after planting the vines begin to bear in the cold weather. 

733. The berries are brought down from the climbing vines 
with the help of a ladder. Black-pepper berries are boiled and 
dried in the sun before they are sent to the market. No prepara¬ 
tion is necessary for the long pepper. Mr. Basu, Assistant Director 
of Agriculture, Assam, estimates the average yield from each vine 
of round pepper at one seer, valued at eight annas. 

734. Jira (Cuminum Cyminum).—Though this spice is 
in daily u,>e, like round pepper, in every household in Bengal, 
its cultivation is unknown in Bengal. The. .//ra seed of the bazaar 
does not germinate, but as the plant is grown in the Punjab and 
Afghanistan, attempt may be made to obtain fresh seed and sow 
it in November or December in sandy loam soil, viz., such as is 
ordinarily preferred for growing anise, coriander, juan and wild 
celery (fraud In ini). The crop has been successfully cultivated 
in Baroda, where after preparation of the land and irrigation, seed 
is sown in December. 

735. Randhmii , rlr. —The wild celery of Bengal needs no 
such careful tillage or attention as the European Celery does. It 
occupies the field longer than coriander, anise, juan and other 
garden herbs : that is, while the latter ripen in March, the 
former is riot ready before July. Five seers to half a maund 
of seed per acre is used according to the size of’ the seed, more 
being required in the case of coriander and anise, than in the 
case of juan and rdndhuni. After manuring and cultivation the 
seed is broad-casted. A hand-weeding, accompanied by thinning 
follows, after the plants are about six inches high No further 
notice is taken of the plants until harvest time, when the plants 
are cut, and when thoroughly dry, the seed is separated out by 
beating and winnowing. Five to fifreon maunds of seed are 
obtained per acre, the latter figure applying to coriander and 
anise which are heavier yielders than pan ((/arum Copticum) and 
rdndhuni. SvIpa (Fumaria parviflora) is a semi-wild spice which 
is eaten also as a pot-herb. Like the other garden herbs mentioned, 
this also is occasionally sown, but it is oftener found coming up 
spontaneously along with the other spices, seeds of which usually 
contain a mixture of sulpa seed. 
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736. Elachi .—There are two kinds of eldchis or cardamoms in 
common use as spice,—the Bara-eldclu or the greater cardamom 
(Ainomum Subulatum) which is grown in the lower valleys of 
Bhotan and Sikkim, and the Chhota-elaciu, or the lesser carda¬ 
mom (Elettaria cardamomum), which is grown in moist soils in 
Western and Southern India. The plants are not unlike ginger 
plants, and they are perennial. The rhizomes go on growing 
from year to year, and new plants come up from them. The 
older the rhizome is, the larger the number of flowering and 
fruiting stems sent out. The fruit of the lesser cardamom is 
bleached with soap-nut (rtf Jut ) water and then starched. The larger 
cardamom has been introduced with success in tlie district of 
Bogra. 

737. Propagation may take place either by means of bits 
of rhizomes, or from seed. Highly manured seed-bed and fields 
are needed. Protection from sun is needed by the plants, and 
from sun and rain by the seed and seedlings. The soil of the 
cardamom field should be moist all the year round, but not water¬ 
logged. In the valleys of Sikkim and Bhotan beds or fields are 
made alongside mountain streams, whence water is taken along 
narrow channels alongside of which the cardamom plants are grown 
on ridges. This arrangement secures constant moisture and 
freedom from water-logging. The shade of betel-nut gardens, easy 
of irrigation, might he utilized for growing rlarhis. The seed may 
Ik* sown on raised seed-beds in October, or the rhizomes planted 
in dune or September on long and flat ridges through the middle 
of which water can he made to flow down in slow current 
throughout the dry season, keeping the ridges alongside con¬ 
stantly moist hut never water-logged. 


CHAPTEB LXIX. 

Opium (Papavkk Somnifeiujm). 

I Soil : Manures; Rotation ; Seasons for cultivation; Tillage: Sowing: Irriga¬ 
tion ; Thinning : Weeding ; Harvesting : After-treatment ; Cost : Manufacture : 
Trash ; Seed and Oil.] 

Soil. —Heavy loam or sandy loam near village site, rich in 
saltpetre, is preferred for this crop. The land should he close to a 
well, the water of which is known to be impregnated with nitre. 

731). Manures *—Nitrogenous manures, such as well-rotted 
covvdung (ISO to 200 maunds {ter at re) and crude saltpetre 
(40 seers) are in general use for this crop. Co welling cake (20 
maunds), ashes (4 maunds), oil-cake (6 maunds), or lime (160 seers) 
per acre, are also used for top-dressing. 
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740. Ratal ion .—It usual]}' follows maize or millet, tin* 
preparation commencing immediately after maize or millet 
harvest. 

741. Season .—In the hills the opium season is from 
February to dune and in the plain from October to March. 

742. Tillage. —The land should be cultivated as often as 
possible and brought to a fine tilth before sowing. 

74)5. Sowing .—The seed is sown mixed up with dry earth 
in February or October, as the case may he, usually broadcast, 
at the rate of dibs, per acre. Camphor-water steep should be 
used for this (as for all small and dedicate seeds) before sowing, 
as a preventive against blights and for hastening germination. 

714. / rrigation .— As soon as seed begins to germinate, i.e.. 
in about a week after sowing, the iield is divided by ridges 
into rectangular compartments, 8 ft. X 4 ft., the alternate ridges 
being made broader, as along them water is carried down into 
tbe fields. Watering should be done as soon as germination has 
taken place and re-sowing where germination has failed. Irriga¬ 
tion is carried on at regular intervals until the crop matures. 

745. Thinning .— When the plants are two or three*. imdie> 
high they are thinned out. r lhe thinning out of sickly plants is 
repeated, until healthy plants are left seven to eight inches apart. 

746. II T ending .—This takes place along with thinning. 

747. Flowering. —Seventy-five to eighty days after germina¬ 
tion the plants flower. The petals (four in number) are carefully 
removed when fully expanded and matured, i.e.. about the third 
day after the flower opens. These *“ flower leaves” are employed 
in the formation ot* the outer casing of the opium cakes. In another 
eight or ten days the capsules are sufficiently developed for 
incision. From January to the middle of March and sometimes 
till later, extraction of the juice goes on in the plains. 

748. After-treatment. —After the poppy is off the soil, the 
land is allowed to lie fallow till the rainy weather crops are sown. 

741b Cost of cultiration, jn r acre : — 



its. 

AS. 

L. 

Eight ploughings 

... (j 

0 

0 

Clod-crushing 

... 0 

4 

0 

Seed 

... 0 

2 

0 

Sowing 

... 0 

3 

0 

Making water-beds 

0 

3 

0 

Watering six times 

... 9 

8 

0 

Four weedings with thinning 

... 8 

0 

0 

Harvesting (8 coolies at 2 as. a day for 1 

f> days) 15 

0 

0 

Manure 

4 

0 

0 

Kent 

... 10 

0 

0 

Total 

... 48 

4 

0 




750. Products .—The products and bye-products of the 
poppy are: (1) Opium, or the inspissated sap of the unripe 
capsules. (2) Paseica, i.e., the moisture and soluble ingredients 
which drain from the opium. (8) Poppy petals, already spoken 
of. (4) “Trash ” or powder prepared from the dried stems and 
leaves. (5) Poppy heads or capsules. (G) Seed and oil. 

751. Opium.- The capsules are lanced in the afternoon by r 
the cultivator and the members of his family. Three small lancet- 
shaped pieces of iron an* bound together with cotton, about ^bth 
of an inch alone protruding, so that no discretion may be left 
to the operator as to the depth of the wound to be inflicted. The 
incision is made from the top ol the stalk to the summit of the 
pod. Each capsule is lanced three or four times and sometimes as 
many as eight or ten times before all the milk is drawn out of it. 
The drug is collected early in the following morning into small 
trowel-shaped scoops of thin iron. The opium is transferred to a 
metal or earthen vessel, and it is taken to the cultivator’s house for 
further manipulation. The paseica drains off and is kept in a 
separate vessel, and the opium is Turned over by hand from time 
to time at intervals of not more than a week. When 25 to 50 
\\)<. have been collected, it is tied up in double bags of sheeting 
cloth. One healthy plant may yield as much as 75 grains of 
opium with five to eight scarifications and an acre 24 to 50 lbs. 
An acre will yield 200 to GOO rupees worth of opium, the culti¬ 
vator getting Ks. 2-8 per lb. 

752. Pasnca. -This is the dark coffee-coloured fluid which 
collects at the bottom of the vessels in which the freshly-collected 
juice of the capsules is placed by the cultivators when it is brought 
home. The shallow vessels are filled to such a degree that the 
paseica can drain off and he collected and sent in separately for 
weighment. It, consists of the most soluble ot the principles of 
opium dissolved in dew or in moisture. It contains meconic 
acid, resin, morphia, and narcotine. Paseica is not present in 
opium collected during strong westerly winds or in the absence 
of dew. 

753. Peaces .—The mature petals after being collected are 
spread in a handful at a time over an earthen plate placed over 
a slow fire. They are covered with a moist cloth above, which is 
pressed, until the steam from the cloth, acting upon the resinous 
matter contained in the petals, cause them to adhere together. 
The thin cake of petals thus formed is turned over in the earthen 
plate, and the process of pressing and consolidation repeated on 
the reverse side. These thin sheets pasted together with lewd or 
inferior opium and paseica, form the shell or outer casing of the 
opium exported to China. 
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754. Trash .—The pounded stems and leaves of the poppy 
plant when dry at the end of the season are used for packing 
the cakes. 

755. In the Government Factories the opium brought in 
by cultivators is examined according to consistence, colour, 
texture and aroma, classified, mixed up, moulded into cakes 
and packed. The constituents of an average cake exported to 
China are :— 


Standard opium 
Lewa 
Leaves 
Poppy trash 


1 sr 


7*50 chtks 
375 „ 


5 43 
0T)0 


)} 

)> 


756. One man turns out about 70 cakes a day. The 
cakes require much attention and constant turning or else they 
get mildewed. The mildew is removed by rubbing in dry 
poppy trash. Weak places are also strengthened by extra 
leaves. By October the cakes are dry to the touch and fairly 
solid when they are packed in chests furnished with a double tier 
of wooden partitions, each tier holding 20 cakes. Each case 
contains 120 catties (160 lbs.). This is the Chinese opium. What 
is intended for internal consumption is made in this way :—It is 
hardened by exposure to direct rays of the sun till it contains 
only 10 per cent of moisture. It is then moulded into square bricks 
weighing 1 seer each, which are wrapped in oiled Nepaul paper 
and packed in boxes furnished with compartments for their 
reception. This opium has not the powerful aroma of the k cake 
drug meant for China, but it is more concentrated and more 
easily packed. 

757. Seed and oil. - After extraction of opium from poppy 
capsules, the ripe seed loses its bitter and narcotic principles, and 
it is then a wholesome article of diet. Poppy-seed is largely con¬ 
sumed cooked as an article of food. Even after the extraction of 
oil, the residue or oil-cake is eaten by poor people. Poppy-seed- 
cake is richer in phosphates than other cakes. The oil is pressed 
out, when the seed is fresh, with an ordinary </hani ,, and it is 
clarified simply by exposure in shallow vessels, to the sun. Poppy - 
oil is used in Europe for making candles, soap, paint and artists’ 
colours, also for cleaning delicate machinery. The average 
produce of seed per acre is 3 maunds, and the yield of oil, when 
the seed is fresh, is 13 seers per maund. One and-a-half seer of 
seed is sown per acre. The seed sown in Malwa is imported 
from Persia. 
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CHAPTER LXX. 

Tea (Camelia Thbjfkra). 

[Natural habitat and history ; Varieties ; Seed and seed-gardens ; Cultivation ; 

Picking ; Withering ; Rolling ; Firing ; Fermenting ; Cost ; Chemistry ; 

Black and Green teas ; Tea-seed.] 

The natural habitat of the tea plant is the chain of hills 
which passes through Tippera. Lushai, ( 'bin, Manipur, Nag a, 
Patkai and Kamti, whence it. lias spontaneously distributed itself 
by natural means to the adjacent valleys and plains, east and 
west, diminishing in size owing to changed climate and soil of the 
plains; The tea plant, was not originally introduced into India 
from China, as is generally supposed. The natural habitat of 
the tea plant being the hills of Assam, the suggestion has been 
made to use Assam hill-seed from wild trees lor propagating tea 
bushes in the Darjeeling hills. Naturally ^eed collected from tea 
plants in plains or seed-gardens does not thrive at high elevations, 
and even seed gathered from wild tea plants growing in plains 
gives poor result. Plain seed should he used for plains and hill 
seed for hills, and the indigenous varieties preferred to the culti¬ 
vated. When seed from the indigenous stocks is used it should 
be sown in seed-beds in shade as naturally the tea plant grows in 
thick jungles. There should be exchange of seed from one region 
to another. 

759. Drs. Watt and Mann regard the Manipur and Naga 
races of tea as truly indigenous Indian races, the rest being 
regarded by them as derived from the China race, either as culture- 
variations or hybrids. The China race has no tendency to grow' 
into tall trees, like the Manipur and Naga varieties. The leaves of 
the Lushai or * Cacluir indigenous' race are largest of all, being 12 
to 14 inches long and 0 to 74 inches wide. The Naga type of leaf 
is narrower and smaller, (> to inches in length by 2 to 34 inches in 
width. The Manipur or Burma type of leaf is slightly broader 
and leathery and coarser in texture. The ‘Assam indigenous 1 has 
slightly smaller leaves, G to 7$ inches long, while the China tea is 
1 to 2£ inches long and less than 4 inch in width. Between the true 
‘China and the Assam varieties there are many accidental hybrids. 
The popular variety of tea known as “ Assam hybrid ” is not a 
true hybrid but a metis, the China and the Assam tea plants which 
were used for cross-fertilising being only different varieties of 
Camelia Theifera. The so-called hybrid teas flush earlier, are not 
so affected by deficient rainfall, though they are more subject to 
the mosquito blight. Whether the production of a real hybrid be¬ 
tween C. Theifera and some other hitherto non-tea producing wild 
Camelia will produce a stronger race of a tea, capable of resisting 
blights better, is a question which has not been taken up yet. 
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That one kit of tea hashes is naturally healthier than another, 
is the common experience of planters, and the question of true 
hybridisation of the tea plants may be pregnant with important 
consequences. But what the planter needs most at the present 
crisis through which the tea-making industry is passing, is not the 
discovery of a disease-resisting jat, hut the renovation of the soil. 
It is a mere truism to assert, that the soil on which tea bushes 
„row is getting more and more unsuitable for the tea plant. The 
Two factors to the problem are:—(1) exhaustion of soil and (2) 
< r rowth of special parasites, both fungoid and animal, which are 
encouraged by the constant presence of a suitable host-plant. The 
exhaustion of soil can he best met by the application of suitable 
manures and by deep hoeing once a year or oftenor, supplemented 
hy several light hoeings during the season. The manures especially 
applicable to a crop of which the leaves are used, should he parti¬ 
cularly rich in potash and nitrogen, also lime A practice of 
crowing groundnut or Dhaincha between tea plants has sprung 
up of late years, and its effect is said to he excellent on the tea 
hushes. Saltpetre is undoubtedly the best manure ior tea plants, 
also lime. But saltpetre has no insecticidal or fungicidal proper¬ 
ties and it is rather costly. ('astor-eake, if it can he produced 
locally, would be a better manure, llape-cake, ashes, lime, salt, 
soot, alum, asafeetida. sulphate of copper, cashew-nut gum, catechu, 
aloes, and especially the first five which have manurial value, 
should he applied, as well as saltpetre or castor-cake, for reno¬ 
vating the soil and ridding it of insect and fungus pests. The 
soil should be kept stirred dee]) and well, once during the 
dormant period, rz:., December to February, after which, ap¬ 
plication of rape-cake, ashes, lime, asafeetida and salt may follow 
at the base of each plant, and then when any pests are noticed, 
spraying of the bushes with a mixture of sulphate of copper and 
lime (1 : 10 with 200 parts of water), then dusting with soot and 
alum, may he resorted to. Ibis should he followed by top¬ 
dressing with saltpetre in March. The flushing of leaf coming 
after such cultivation and manuring and application of insec¬ 
ticides and fungicides, should be healthy and free from blights 
of all sorts. Picking of spotted and crumpled up leaves during 
the dormant period, and burning them, should be also practised. 
Rxchange of seed is also likely to be beneficial. 

7CO. The seed should never be gathered from gardens where 
leaf is picked, but from special seed gardens or from wild plants. 
It should be kept in moist earth throughout winter and sown in 
March in seed* beds. When a year old, the seedlings are planted 
out 5 ft. apart. On no account should two races of tea be planted 
on the same plot for the purpose of “ blending/’ For the first 
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3 years no plucking is done, but the plants are kept pruned in the 
cold weather 3 to 4 ft. high. The first plucking of leaves takes 
place in the fourth year, after which the plucking goes on several 
times in the year as long as the hushes are alive. The first picking 
is usually done in April. This makes almost as good tea as that 
made out of October-November picking. The picking should be 
done carefully, so as not to bruise the leaves, nor injure tender 
shoots. The monsoon pickings go to make the coarsest tea. Dr. 
Mann recommends the first picking to take place in July, that the 
earlier leaves might strengthen the hushes. About 2,000 plants go 
to an acre, 250 to 300 lbs. of tea Deinir got out of an acre in three 
seasons. The bushes go ou yielding tin* full quantity for about 10 
years, after which the yield falls otf and the yield from a 50-year 
old plantation is very meagre. 

761. Withering .—The leaves are exposed to sun and air for 
the first two or three hours after picking. But in rainy weather, or 
when the atmosphere is very damp, the withering operation is 
done artificially by passing a current of dry air through the 
leaves. There is little chemical change in the leaf during the 
process of withering beyond the loss of a certain proportion of 
moisture contained in it, and the consequent concentration of 
the sap ; hilt if the leaf is bruised or injured, so that the air can 
gain free access to the sap, a process of oxidation and decom¬ 
position sets in almost immediately and causes a joss in the 
appearance and quality of* the tea. In sound leaf, the com¬ 
mencement of chemical change can be observed at the end of 
the broken stem, where the constituents of the sap become 
oxydized, and gradually pass through stages of colour from 
coppery and dark-brown to black. The amount of moisture 
which should he allowed to evaporate varies considerably, 
according to the jai of leaf, the time of year, and the weather, but 
about 33 per cent yields the best results. The object is to make the 
leaves fit for rolling, as wilted leaves take and keep a good twist 
without breaking. The colour during the oxidation process 
becomes uneven if the withering is allowed to go too far. If 
artificial heat is employed, it should never exceed 100°R, and the 
heat should be gradually reduced to 85° h\ or less, when the leaf 
is nearly ready. The leaves gathered on a wet day should be 
allowed to get a little over-withered that the weaker sap may be 
concentrated to the standard proportion, and they should be also 
subjected to a hard and prolonged rolling to break all the cells 
(charged with more than the usual proportion of moisture) and 
distribute the juices all over the leaves. Leaves gathered in fine 
weather require less withering and rolling, the sap being more 
concentrated. When properly withered, the leaves give out a 

M, ha 24 
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fresh and pleasant aroma, different from the vegetable smell of 
badly withered leaf. When the atmosphere is saturated with 
moisture, natural withering even in very hot weather does not 
take place readily, and artificial arrangements for withering are 
always desirable, as then the conditions as regards hygroscopicity 
and temperature and time can be regulated to exactness. 
Temperature higher than 1U0°F. can be employed for a short time if 
the leaves are wet, but when the external moisture has disappeared, 
the temperature should be reduced to 90°F. and retained at 90°F. 
until the operation is concluded. The leaves in the baske 
should never be pressed down, but remain loose, and they must be 
brought to the withering room in as fresh a condition as possible. 

762. Rolling , t'ye .—The object of rolling the leaves is to dis¬ 
tribute the juices contained inside the cells over the surface of the 
leaves b} 7 breaking the cells up. The juices thus brought to the 
surface are easily obtained in the tea infusion. In the process of 
rolling a great deal of oxygen is also absorbed, and the tannin 
assumes a dark colour and becomes partly insoluble and partly it 
combines with the albuminoids of the leaf forming an insoluble 
leather-like substance, Chemical changes during rolling should, 
however, be kept, down as much as possible, and for this reason the 
rolling machine should bo situated in the coolest part of the 
factory. After rolling and re-rolling, the leaves should be passed 
through a revolving sieve to break up any lumps and immediately 
afterwards placed in a drying machine at 280® F., until the leaves 
are fairly dry when they can be allowed to cool. When sufficiently 
cool the heap is removed to the fermenting room . If the heap 
is allowed to remain too long in the drying machine room, it be¬ 
gins to get warm again by fermentation, which should be avoided in 
this room. The fermentation room should be well removed from the 
engine room, and it should have even temperature which is secured 
by a double roof. There should be a drain in the middle of the 
fermenting room that the room may be washed and cleaned daily 
after the day’s operation is over. In cool temperature the leaves 
are kept 6 inches or 8 inches thick, and in hot weather 4 inches to 
5 inches thick and turned every half hour to prevent overheating. 
About 80°F. is the best temperature, and when the surrounding 
atmosphere is 90° or 95° F. and rather dry, wet cloth is put on the 
fermenting leaves to give them some moisture and a cooler surround¬ 
ing. Properly treated the leaves should be of a bright green 
colour after the rolling operation, and of a reddish tint half an hour 
after the rolling operation. This change continues until the 
younger leaves and stems are a bright coppery colour, while the 
older and less perfectly rolled leaves are partly reddish and partly 
green. Under normal conditions fermentation goes on for 5 or 6 



hours, after which the leaf is re-rolled and re-tired in the above-des¬ 
cribed manner. A more even colour is obtained by sorting the leaf 
and placing the different grades in separate heaps to oxidise after 
the tiring operation, whereby the older leaf can remain for a longer 
period without injury to the other. Should the leaf have been over¬ 
withered and the sap reduced to too great a degree of concentration, 
the colour obtained in the oxidation will be dull and dark instead 
of bright coppery ; this can be partially remedied by moistening 
the leaf with clean water, either during the first rolling, or when 
the leaf is put to oxidise, bv which means the concentrated sap 
is better diffused over the leaves. 

7t)d. In all cases the leaf and the atmosphere of the oxidising 
room must be kept damp by sprinkling of cold water, and it is 
advisable to protect the leaf from draughts by means of wet 
cloths placed over the heaps. If this is not done, the surface 
of the heaps will assume a blackened appearance, owing to the 
leaf drying up, and the too rapid oxidation of the tannin and 
colouring matter. A perfectly moist draught of air would proba¬ 
bly not be of any harm. It might hasten the oxidation and change, 
but it would be necessary to frequently moisten the surface of the 
heap during the process. Direct rays of the sun in the fermenta¬ 
tion room must, be avoided. The change in the leaf is due to 
oxidation and not fermentation proper (caused by living organ¬ 
isms). Experiment has shown that oxygen gas readily changes 
the leaf from green to copper in less than half an hour, and the 
microscope has failed to discover any organism or living ferment 
in connection with this change. Experiments have also shown 
that a certain moist condition of the atmosphere and of the leaf 
itself, is necessary to obtain the desired colour, and also that the 
best results as regards flavour, pungency, etc., are obtained when 
the temperature of the leaf does not rise spontaneously above 82° 
to 84° F. Three non-living ferments or enzymes are associated 
with this process. If the leaf is placed on a cement floor, where 
the heat is partially absorbed as it is developed, it can be 
thicker than when placed on boards or cloth raised above the floor; 
and as a general rule, the cooler the day the thicker can the leaf' 
be placed to obtain the necessary colour in a uniform time. 

7(>4. T he finny usually takes plate in two or three stages. 
The temperature employed for the first firing averages about 270° 
F., but during the second firing, when the leaf is partly dried, al¬ 
though the temperature employed in the machine is not so high 
as in the first instance, the leaf itself attains within a few degrees 
the temperature of the machine, since evaporation which makes 
heat latent is not great, and it is the prolonged high temperature 
at this stage which causes the loss of oil. The temperature 
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towards the end, i.e. , wlien the leaf has once become dry and crisp, 
should he reduced to somewhat below 212° F., say 180° to 200° F., 
and the draught employed should not be very great, so that the 
moisture will not be driven away rapidly. If the firing operation 
is hurried too much, the tea loses in aroma. By ten minutes’ firing 
in a “Victoria” at 260° to 280° F., the oxidized tea loses 50 per 
cent of moisture. If the “Sirocco” is afterwards employed, as 
is usually done, the remainder of the moisture is evaporated too 
quick, in about 20 minutes (at 220° F.). The second firing 
should take about two hours at a temperature of 180° to 200° F. 
after 50 per cent of the moisture has been removed by a Victoria. 

705. When the leaf has been fired and oxidized, it is ready 
for packing, which is done with lead in well-seasoned wooden 
boxes. 

7t>6. Cost .— 

Manufacturing charges ... ... Kh, 12 per acre. 

Establishment including held labour ... „ 0*5 ,, ,, 

Manuring ... ... ... „ 18 „ ,, 


Profit of Ks. 5 per maund on six niaunds ,, 30 ,, ,, 

Total cost ... ,, 12T) „ ,, 

If Bs. 125 are realized per acre, and six niaunds obtained as 
the outturn per acre, tea can he worked with profit. The fixed 
charge of 11s. 65 per acre in European gardens is rather heavy. 

767. The principal pests of tea plantations are the Mos¬ 
quito blight and the Bed Spider. Against the former, pruning 
and hoeing and burning have been found useful, also spraying of 
Kerosine emulsion, and against the latter dusting of Sulphur. 
For a full account, of tea-blights students are referred to the work 
on the subject by Drs. Watt and Mann. 

768. The chemical changes that take place during manu¬ 
facture of tea are numerous; one of the most important being an 
increase in the amount of essential oil, to which the flavour of 
tea is so largely due. A certain amount of volatile fatty acids 
are also developed from the splitting up of a portion of the albu¬ 
minoid matter in the leaf, and the sap developes an acid reaction. 
Some of these on isolation have a sweet nutty flavour and aroma, 
to which the peculiar smell of properly oxidized leaf is due. If 
the process of oxidation is prolonged for many hours, the acidity 
of the sap rapidly increases and the leaf becomes sour and rancid, 
acids similar to those in rancid butter being developed. These 
ran be got rid of, up to a certain extent, by firing, by exposing 
the leaf' to a high temperature for a lengthened period, but only 
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at the expense of the volatile oil which is dissipated with them. 
The astringencv due to tannin is also greatly reduced during 
this process of oxidation, the tannin being partly oxidized into an 
insoluble brown substance known as Phlobaphine and partly com¬ 
bining with some of the albuminoid matter, and which gives the 
leaves a tough, leathery and elastic character easily noticeable on 
handling. Part of the tannin b also converted into glucose and 
gallic acid, the former of which tends to give a sweetish flavour 
to the tea, and the hitter is less astringent than tannin, and it 
has not the power of combining with albuminoid matter. The 
albuminoid matter of the leaf is also partly coagulated by t he 
aeiditv developed during the oxidation. The greater part oi the 
albuminoid being in the form of an alkali-albumen, called 
legumin, which has properties very similar to those of casein 
in milk, is precipitated like casein on the acidification of its 
solution. This reaction is an undesirable one, as legumin (to 
which the nutritive value of pulses is due) is a valuable food- 
material. The following is an analysis of fresh tea leaf, by 
Mr. Bamber, the tea-chemist : — 


Essential oil ... ... ... '05 % 

Fixed oil ... ... ... ... ‘50 „ 

Tliein ... ... ... ... 4 10 ,, 

Volatile alkaloid ... ... ... Trace. 

Tannin ... ... ... 18*15 „ 

Boheicaeid . ... ... ... 234 ,, 

<4allic acid ... ... ... ... *83 ,, 

Legumin ... ... ... ... 24 00 „ 

Albumin and (Jlolmlin ... ... ... TOO „ 

Waxes and (4urns . ... ... 2 88 

Pectin, Pectoses. etc. ... ... .. 12*60 ,, 

Amides ... ... ... Trace. 

Tellulose, fibre, etc. ... ... ... 2T20 „ 

Phlobaphine, resins, etc. ... ... 7 85 y , 

Mineral matter ... ... ... 4*60 „ 


100 

7f)9. Black tea has less tannin than green tea, as the wither¬ 
ing process which is allowed to go on much longer in the former 
case results in saccharine fermentation, the tannic acid being 
replaced by sugar by the absorption of oxygen, while the green 
resinous matter is converted into a red or brown colouring matter 
which gives rise to the red infusion characteristic of black 
tea. Starch is also converted into sugar during the manufac¬ 
turing process of tea by the absorption of oxygen. The black 
colour of tea, and the lower proportion of tannin in 4 black 
tea,’ than in ‘green tea,’ or in fresh tea leaves, are due to 
the action of an enzyme or oxidase, which oxidises the tannin. 
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converting it into glucose and gallic acid. Fruits, such as plantains, 
which are astringent when green, become sweet when ripe by a 
similar oxidising action of* enzymes. In the case of tea, 100 parts 
of dry matter present 12dU parts of tannin (calculated as gallo- 
tannic acid) in fresh leaves, while ‘green tea’ shows 10’f>4 per cent 
and ; black tea * 4*81* per cent. In manufacturing green tea, the 
enzyme is destroyed by heat soon after the leaves are collected, 
while in the manufacture of black tea. the enzyme plays its full 
part before it is finally destroyed by firing. 

770. Professor Aso of the College of Agriculture, Tokyo, 
separated the enzyme of fresh tea leaves, and also the tannin 
contained in them, and showed specifically that the enzyme had 
the power of altering tannin. He also showed that the enzyme was 
secreted by the nuclei of leaf-cells, and that the proteid matter of 
the nuclei contained both iron and manganese, which were the 
oxidising agents of the enzyme. 

771. The process adopted by Professor Aso for separating the 
tea enzyme was this :—The top leaves of tea plants were collected, 
pounded up fresh, and an alcoholic extract made of it with HO per 
cent alcohol for 40 hours. Alter tillering, the alcoholic extract 
was mixed with OH percent alcohol and allowed to stand for several 
days. A precipitate was formed after this, which was the oxidase 
of tea. This was f urther obtained in a pure state by being separated 
with an asbestos filter dissolved in a small quantity of water and then 
precipitated with absolute alcohol. This oxidase loses its power of 
oxidising, ?’.c., ceases to he an enzyme, if an aqueous solution of' it 
is heated to a temperature of 7t>°( 1 . only for five minutes. If after 
heating the solution it is added to a freshly-prepared tincture of 
guuiacum, it does not give the characteristic blue colouration, which 
an oxidising substance gives to such tincture. If a solution of the 
oxidase is added, without heating, to the tincture, the blue colour¬ 
ation at once follows, which increases in intensity. Besides an 
oxidase there is also a peroxidase in teri leaves, which has been 
also discovered by Professor Aso. As tannin is soluble in absolute 
alcohol, while enzymes arc not, the former can be got rid of by 
leaching the trifurcated tea leaves with absolute alcohol The 
watery extract made afterwards will contain the enzymes which 
can be thus separated out by the action of alcohol. 

772. The seed of tea-bushes contains over 20 per cent of fixed 
oil, which may be used either as lamp-oil or for soap-making. The 
oil-cake is less than half the value of castor-cake so far as Nitrogen 
is concerned, and of very little value so far as phosphates are 
concerned. The cake being poisonous is useless as cattle-food. 
The decoction of the cake may possibly he found useful as an 
insecticide. 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 

Coffee (Ooffka Aha me a.) 

[Situations suitable for tlie crop : Varieties : Planting ; Seed ; Pruning : Harvest¬ 
ing ; Manufacture : Fermentation : Drying ; Peeling or Milling ; Winnowing 
and Airing ; Packing : Prices ; Machinery.] 

This crop requires a hilly, /.e., well drained, rich, ferruginous 
clay soil, e.g^ forest land, particularly rich in N. Coffee prefers 
altitudes varying from 1,000 to 5,000 ft. The temperature best 
suited for this crop is 60° to 80°F. It grows best in a humid 
climate, /.e., where there is some rain every month, but the total 
rainfall should not exceed 150 inches per annum. Frost is fatal 
to coffee plants. Heavy clouds and strong winds are also objec¬ 
tionable. In hot and dry places also, coffee has been grown 
successfully in shade. The Arabian coffee can stand drought better 
than the Liberian coffee, which is preferred for moist localities. 
Though the cultivation of coffee D at present practically confined 
to Ceylon and the Lower slopes of the Nilghiries, the experiment of 
growing coffee elsewhere is worth repeating. In Ranchi, Mour- 
bhanj, Chittagong, Darjeeling and parts of Burmah and Bombay, 
the coffee plant has been grown successfully, and in some Calcutta 
gardens also berries have been seen on coffee plants growing in 
shade. One experiment conducted in Chittagong gave 9 maunds 
of berries per acre. 

774. /’hinting .—Having selected a suitable site, the jungles 
should he clean»d and burnt, belts of trees giving protection from 
high winds being left. The roads are then to he laid out and the 
coffee-house furnished with a good water-supply. Then a spot 
should he selected for a nursery which should he well drained soil 
(situated on a slope of a hill), but close to water, that irrigation 
may be easily done when required. The soil should he rich and 
retentive of moisture, /.e., full of humus matter. After spading 
and ploughing to a depth of about 20 inches, exterminating all 
the weeds, manuring the soil with about 200 maunds of farmyard 
manure per acre and raising the beds b inches above the surround¬ 
ing soil, seed should he sown b to 9 inches apart, and 2 inches 
deep, and only 1 inch apart from one another along the furrows 
or lines. The lines should then he covered lightly and mats or 
palm branches thrown over the seed-beds. Watering should he 
done early in the morning or after sunset. 

775. A bushel of seed will give 10,000 plants, sufficient for 
covering 10 acres. When the plants have 2 to 4 leaves they 
should be carefully transplanted, in damp cloudy weather, from 
the seed-bed to the nursery and placed 9 to 12 inches apart. 
Then the grounds of the plantation are “ lined out v for the 
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reception of the plants. A rope is furnished with bits of scarlet 
rag at the distance fixed upon between the plants which is usually 
7 ft. It is stretched across the plot and stakes are inserted at each 
rag. The rope is then moved forward a stage at a time, gauged 
by measuring rods 7 ft. long. Or, a base-line is laid down straight 
up and down the slope, and a cross-line set off exactly at right- 
angles. On this line stakes are driven into the ground at the 
distance determined upon for the position of the plants. To each 
stake a rope is fixed and stretched parallel with the base-line and 
as straight as possible. Small stakes are provided along these 
lines. A rope held across them at succeeding stages of equal 
width as guided by measuring poles 7 ft. long, and the small stakes 
are put in where the moveable rope crosses the fixed ones, each 
stake indicating the site for a plant. The sowing and transplant¬ 
ing are done in the rainy season. The seedlings are planted out 
when a year old. and sometimes when 2 years old, in their per¬ 
manent places in the plantation. Seven feet each way is the usual 
distance apart at which they are planted, about 1,000 plants going 
to the acre. Holes are first made where the stakes arc planted 
and then the seedlings removed, a ball of earth being taken up 
with each seedling, and the planting done as soon as possible* 
and the earth made quite firm after planting. Weeding is after¬ 
wards done as occasion requires. Staking with canes lias also to 
be done* tor supporting the plants against heavy winds. Filling 
in blanks when any seedlings die or get sickly has also to la* done. 
A fast growing small tree is usually grown alongside the seed¬ 
lings to give them shade. Maize is a very good crop to grow, 
but it is rather an exhausting crop, and an upright leguminous crop, 
such as arahar, or jahtti (Seabania ce</ifj>tiac(t ), should be preferred, 
as these would go to enrich the soil. Trenching and manuring 
have also to be organised, the former as a means of draining. 
Weeds are put in these trenches as a source of manure. The 
trendies open into catch-drains, whence water runs off’ into 
drainage channels. Manuring with lime, oil-cake, cowdung, etc., 
is also done, as coffee is an exhausting crop. Forking or spading 
once a year to a depth of 1 2 to IN inches is also essential in the 
dry season. 

776. After another 12 or 18 months, 7. e., when the plants 
are 3 to 5 ft. in height, topping is done, /. e., nipping off the 
central bud to check further growth in height-. Topped in this 
way, the berries are more easily gathered and the yield is also 
heavier. Pruning is also done in such a manner that the plants 
may remain 5 ft. high and develop horizontally primary branches 
at intervals of about 6 inches throughout- the height of the stem ; 
and to form along these boughs a constant supply of secondary 
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fruit-bearing twigs. All ascending and cross-wise branches or 
twigs are at once removed, so as to force the plant into the type 
of horizontal spreading branches which has the advantage of 
exposing to sun and light a large surface from which the crop can 
with ease be removed. All secondary fruiting twigs are pruned 
off* after each crop is removed. Pruning should be finished each 
time before the next season’s flower buds begin to form. The lateral 
or primary boughs should not be allowed to grow more than 2i 
feet, otherwise they will droop and exclude the light from those 
below. All broken, diseased and dead branches should be cut off. 

777. The blossoms appear in March of the second or the third 
year and they go on appearing every year after. About October 
begins collection of the crop and preparation of berries. The 
collection of ripe fruits goe> on from October to January. The 
bright blood-red fruits </.e.. ripe fruits) are collected, but deep red 
or cherrv coloured fruits which arc not quite mature should be 
also collected at the same time to save labour. 

77<S. Ma/uifactur<\— The manufacture of the berry' from the 
‘cherry,’ as the ripe f ruit is called, i- accomplished in the following 
stages: (lj Pulping, (2) Fermenting, (o) Drying, (4 ) Peeling, 
milling or bulling, and (5) Winnowing and sizing. 

771b (1) I'uljtnuu —-The pulp surrounding the beans is 

removed bv a machine, culled the Disc-pulper or Pylinder-pulper, 
when the cherries are still fre>h. The Disc-pulper consists of 
rotating discs, the surfaces of which are covered with sheet copper 
roughened by having projections punched forward. It pulps 20 
to 25 bushels of cherries per hour worked by three labourers. A 
double pulper of this type has two such discs and is furnished 
with a feeding roller and it pulps 40 bushels per hour worked by 
four to six e.Julies, or double this amount, worked by steam. The 
discs work against smooth iron beds so adjusted that the complete 
cherry cannot pass between them without getting torn upwards 
against the beds, and the projections on the discs tear off the pulp, 
allowing the beans to drop into one receiver and the fragmentary 
pulp to be carried into another. The < \ linder-pulper. in construc¬ 
tion, is not unlike the cotton-gin which drags the lint forward and 
lets the seeds drop behind. A stream of water flow's into the 
pulper all the time it is working. By means of sieves the cleaned 
beans are separated from partially pulped cherries, the latter being 
made to pass once more through the pulper. The stream of water 
with the stones is carried down from the loft by a tube which dips 
to the bottom of a basin known as the hopper, 

780. Fermenting .—The stones are then fermented to remove 
from them the saccharine matter adhering to them, which renders 
it difficult to dry the beans. The stones are carried into tanks 
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which «Tre placed higher than the drying platforms on which the 
fermented beans are finally spread out. There are usually four 
fermenting tanks, two in which fermentation actually takes place 
and two in which the beans are afterwards washed. One of each 
is used for the produce of one day’s pulping. All the stones 
pulped in one day are allowed to remain in the receiving cistern 
until fermentation has set in, /.c., for 12 to 18 hours, according to 
the temperature. The stones are then run into the washing cistern 
and the receiving cistern made available for another day's produce. 

781. /h't/inrr. —The washed beans are then carried to the 
drying floors or platforms where they are exposed to the influences 
ot the sun and atmosphere. The floor is asphalted or simply 
made of concrete, or the ground is hardened and covered with a 
coir matting. The last method has the advantage of admitting of 
the surplus matting being thrown over the beans in the event of 
an occasional shower, but shed-accommodation, where the beans 
may be rapidly removed when rain comes on, is essential. During 
drying, the beans have to be constantly raked or stirred with 
coolies’ feet. Too rapid drving, cracking of the beans, and 
disproportioned drying through careless raking, are to be avoided. 

782. VeeUiut or Milliiuf. —The outer skin or c parchment’ of 
the beans is now removed. This is usually done by machinery in 
Europe instead of in the plantation. The beans arc dried in the 
sun or artificially heated before they arc put into peeling 
machines. 

78A. W i/t noirmq and Sfznnf .— Tin* peeled coffee as it comes 
from the mill is subjected to fanning which <1 rives off tlie parch¬ 
ment and skin, leaving the (dean coffee behind. Then the coffee 
seeds are separated by mechanical means into different sizes that 
roasting afterwards may be uniform. 

784. Parkhuj. — The beans are put in cases, the timber of 
which will not spoil the aroma of the coffee. 

Prims. -Indian and damaica Coffee are preferred to all 
others in Europe. Fifty to IK) shillings per cvvt. is the price of 
coffee in London. 

785. Coffee like tea and poppy' or any other crop which 
is grown constantly in the same locality, is subject to many 
diseases caused by fungi and insects. Exhaustion of soil and 
heavy' manuring are also talked of in connection with coffee 
cultivation, which is failing in some localities, especially in Ceylon. 

78fl. Tn a well-cultivated estate an expenditure of Rs. 80 
per acre is incurred on superintendence and field-labour, inclusive 
of peeling and freight, and an additional Rs. 50 per acre on 
manures and their application. In some coffee estates a total 
expenditure of only lis. 80 per acre is incurred, hut the result 
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obtained is proportionately poorer. As half the area is manured 
annually, the total annual expenditure comes to about Rs. 110 
per acre in a well-kept garden, and the annual average outturn 
coming to 24 to 3 cwts., the crop sold at 60,s*. per cwt. leaves a 
small margin of profit, while at 40s. per cwt., coffee growing 
does not pay at all. But in an estate where 50 rupees per acre 
is spent on manuring every alternate year, the average comes to 
4 cwts. per acre. Growing of leguminous crops and application 
of bones are the manorial treatment recommended. 

787. The Engelberg JIuller Company of New York supply 
all the machinery mjuired for the manufacture of coffee. Their 
Coffee Huller and Separator No. 5. suitable for small plantations, 
separates 1,500 to 2,000 lbs. of cleaned coffee in 10 hours, 
separating the parchment from the coffee. The price of the 
machine is 200 dollars. A screen used for separating dirt, 
sticks, etc., before the berries are put in the pul per is sold for 90 
dollars. A hand-power pulper is sold for 100 dollars. The 
Coffee washer is made in two sizes, the smaller size being priced 
150 dollars. (\>ffee graders are sold for 225 to 275 dollars each, 
according to size. A Coffee polisher is also made of two size 
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the smaller size being priced 250 dollars. The only advantage 
ol using this machine is, all foreign material, dust, etc., mixed 
with the coffee is rejected by an exhaust-fan, keeping the coffee 
clean and cool and permitting a more brilliant polish. Coffee 
Hullers (Fig. 66) are not unlike Rice Hullers in general 
appearance and in their principle of construction. 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 

Vanilla (Vanilla Planifolia). 

Vanilla cultivation lias been undertaken by a few Euro- 
pean planters of Mysore, etc. Vanilla is an essence or flavouring 
substance obtained from the fruits of a climbing orchid found 
growing wild in the hot, humid forests of Central and South 
America, and a considerable portion of the vanilla of commerce 
is gathered from wild plants found growing in the forests of 
Mexico. 

789. Soil and Climate . — A rich loainv vegetable, soil is the 
best for the vanilla. An undrained water-logged soil causes the 
roots to rot, and it is therefore <juite unsuited to the cultivation of 
the orchid. The climate 1 should be hot, and moist and sheltered 
situations are indispensable, but the plants must not be too much 
shaded, or the fruits will not ripen. 

790. J*roj Kit ration —Cuttings 4 or f> feet long are planted 
at the toot of trees, or other supports used for the vine to grow on, 
and in showery weather they soon take root. 

791. Cultivation .—The fertilization of the flowers has to be 
done artificially, and it is necessary for the plants to be trained, so 
as to bring the flowers within reach of the hand. The distances at 
which the supports on which the vines are to climb are planted, 
should not be more than fi feet. The holes should be filled in with 
ricli loam mixed with sand and decayed leaves ; and if the planta¬ 
tion be in the vicinity of the forest, the rich humus found on the 
surface of the ground is sufficient for filling up the holes. The 
soil must be heaped up, so as to prevent water-logging at the bast* 
of the cutting. The three* lower leaves of the cuttings are 
removed, and that portion of the stem planted 3 or 4 inches below 
the surface. The remainder of the stem is then tied to the post 
or tree by a flat band of plantain fibre, or by a cocoanut leaflet. 
Round cord must not be used, as it is liable to cut into and injure 
the green, succulent stem of the vanilla. flu* ground over the 
buried part of the cutting is then mulched with leaves or light 
brush-wood ; and if dry weather comes on, frequent waterings will 
be necessary, until the cutting has taken root. The ground must 
be kept free from weeds, and, unless it be lightly shaded by grow¬ 
ing trees, it will be advisable in dry weather to keep the roots 
constantly mulched. 

792. When the vines have reached the tops of the trees or 
other supports, bamboos may be fixed horizontally from tree to 
tree or from post to post, and the vines trained along them. 
The trees must be kept down low, so that the vinos do not get out 
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of reach, and the branches must he judiciously lopped, in order to 
prevent too much shade. No animal or artificial manures should 
be used, hut rotten leaves and vegetable soil may be applied to the 
roots after each crop is gathered. 

71)3. Fertilization of the flowers .—The plants will commence 
to flower in the second year after planting, and full crops may be 
expected in the fourth year. In the Sibpur Botanical Garden 
the vanilla creepers are in flower in March and April, and artificial 
fertilization is regularly practised, though in the wild state, in 
America, fertilization no doubt takes place through the agency of 
insects or small birds. The parts of the flower are so arranged 
that self-pollination is impossible, and therefore it must be effected 
by some foreign agency, if the flower of the vanilla orchid be 
examined carefully, it will be seen that the outer floral envelope 
consists of 3 sepals, and the inner one consists of 3 petals. The 
lowest of the petals is very different from the others ; it is called 
the lobellum or lip. and it, envelopes the column or continuation of 
the axis of the plant on which are set the curious anther and 
sti‘nna. This continuation is called the column. At the top of 
the column is a hood which covers up the anther and pollen 
masses, and below this is the viscid stigmatie surface, protected and 
hidden by a projecting lip sometimes called the lamellune. Thus 
we see that the pollen is shut in by the hood and the stigma 
is shut in by the lamellune, so that two obstacles prevent self- 
pollination. The object of artificial fertilization is to remove 
these obstacles, and to permit tile pollen masses to approach the 
sti<mia. This is easily effected—firstly, by detaching the hood, 
winch is accomplished easily by touching it lightly with a piece of 
sharpened wood ; secondly,' bv slipping the lamellune under the 
anther ; and thirdly, by ensuring contact of the pollen and stigma 
bv gentle pressure between the fore-finger and thumb. The 
operation is performed in a few seconds after a little practice, and 
if may be facilitated by holding the column between the thumb 
and middle finger of the left hand, whilst it is supported at 
the back by the fore-finger ; the right hand is then free to 
use the fertilising instrument, which should be rather blunt and 
flattened at the end. A tooth broken from an old comb and 
fixed into a piece of thin bamboo a few inches in length may 
he used. 

794. If the fertilising operation proves successful, the flower 
will gradually wither, whilst the pod will grow rapidly. If 
unsuccessful, the flower will fall off before the second day, and the 
ovary will remain undeveloped, turn yellow, shrivel up, aud drop 
off the stalk. The flowers come out in March in clusters of from 
10 to 20, but not more than half a dozen of the cluster should 
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be fertilised, and in this way line large pods will be secured. 
Fertilisation should commence at 9 or 10 o’clock in the morning, 
for if it be done too late, pollination may be incomplete, or fail 
altogether. The Iruit goes on growing for a month, but it will 
take at least five months longer to ripen sufficiently for 
harvesting. 

795. / /arresting .—The pods are to be gathered when they 
begin to turn yellow at their ends, or when they produce a 
crackling sensation on being pressed lightly between the fingers. 
Each pod should be gathered separately by being bent to one 
side, when it will come off the stem. It is very important to 
gather the pods at the right time, for, if they be too ripe, they 
will split open in curing, and if* too green, they are dried with 
difficulty, and they will have little or no perfume. 

796. Curiru /.—After the beans are gathered, they are 
plunged for half a minute in hot, almost boiling water. They 
are then put on mats to drain them dry, and afterwards they are 
spread out on blankets and exposed to the sun. Every evening 
they are rolled up in the blankets and shut up in light boxes to 
ferment. The sunning process is continued for a week, or until 
the pods become brown and pliable, when they are squeezed 
between the fingers to straighten them, and so cause the seeds 
and oily substance inside to be evenly distributed. Should any 
of the pods split, they should be closed up and bound round 
tightly with silk thread or narrow tape. As they dry and shrivel, 
the thread should be unwound, and the pods tied up again. 
When the pods are brown, the drying process should be finished 
in shade, which may take many weeks. 

797. Packing .—The dried beans are to be sorted according 
to their length, the long thin ones being the most valuable. 
Beans of the same length are to be tied in bundles of 25 or 50, 
the ligatures usually being applied close to each end of the 
bundle. The latter are then packed in closely fitting tin boxes, 
which are enclosed in rough wooden cases. 

798. The Vanilla plants flower very irregularly, and, in 
consequence, all the pods are not in fit condition to be gathered at 
one time, and care is required at the first gatherings not to touch 
pods which are unripe ; if gathered too early, the pods or beans will 
mostly shrivel during the process of drying, and lean shrivelled 
beans do not realise so good a price in the markets. At the same 
time the pods must not be left on the plants after they have ripened, 
or the valves will open, sometimes nearly an inch, and split beans 
are of inferior value. 7 to 33 shillings per pound are obtained 
in the London market according to the size and equality of the 
beans. 
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CHAPTER LXXI11. 

Papaya (Oarica Papaya). 

Ah si heavy yielding fruit and vegetable crop the papaya has 
hardly its equal, and it deserves to he cultivated as a regular crop. 
The fruit grows plentifully during the monsoon, but it goes on 
yielding all the year round. The best papayas are grown in ( 'eyIon 
and Sylhet. 

800. The seeds should he dried in the sun, and after being 
kept a week, sown in a box or under cover in rich but light soil. 
The soil should consist of sand and two-year-old manure. When 
the plants are a few inches high they should tie transplanted to a 
nursery, and when 2 or o ft. high they should be planted out in 
fields, in holes in which plenty of manure and a lew’ pieces of 
bones should he put. The trees should be planted in the open and 
not in shade. The planting should be done 10 ft. apart. When 
6 ft. high the central bud should be nipped off and growth of side 
branches encouraged. The ^ize and quantity of fruits are both 
enhanced by this operation. Male trees often contain hermaphro¬ 
dite flowers which go to form Iruit-. From large sized fruits from 
male trees (which are best known by their pendulous flowering 
branches; seed should be taken, as then the tendency will be for 
both male and female trees to yield fruits. 

801. Apart from the great value of the papaya as a drought 
resisting crop yielding a highly nourishing vegetable (when the 
fruits are green) and ripe fruit, the crop is of great value as the 
source of Papain or Papayotin. The filtered juice of the papaya 
gives some of the reactions of pepsin, but it is different from 
pepsin, as it acts more energetically in neutral or alkaline sub¬ 
stances than in the presence of acids. It curdles milk like pepsin. 
Pure Papain acts on milk in f> minutes at a temperature of 60° to 
65°F. It dissolves 28 times its weight of coagulated albumen. 
It also to some extent digests fihriu (the principal albuminoid of 
meat), some say 200 times its weight—as well as white of eggs. 
No action, however, takes place when there is much acid. It is 
for this reason papaya acts so readily in softening fresh meat, if 
the milk of the fruit is added to the meat a few minutes before 
cooking. It is not such a ready alimentary digestive in the 
presence of gastric juice which is highly acid. Papain is present 
more or less in all parts of the plant, but chiefly in young fruits. 

802. In preparing Papain, the juice should be obtained from 
unripe fruits. Moisture spoils the ferment and great heat destroys 
its activity. The juice should therefore be dried as soon as possi¬ 
ble at a low temperature. The fresh hut dried juice should be 
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mixed with twice its volume of rectified spirit, and the mixture 
allowed to stand for a few hours. The insoluble matter should 
then be filtered off. The residue should be dried in the ordinary 
atmospheric temperature, powdered and kept in well stoppered 
bottles. 

803. In the presence of alkali, Papain is not only a valu¬ 
able aid to digestion, but it is also a solvent of the gum of tusser 
and other cocoons which are reeled with difficulty. The use of 
Papain as an aid to the reeling of tusser cocoons is recommended 
for trial. 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 

Cassava as Famine Food. 

\ Drought -resisting crops: Objections to famine-foods: Cassava, where used; 
Advantages of introducing the crop on high lands : Varieties : An experi¬ 
ment : Tapioca meal or Brazilian arrowroot : Tapioca : Cassava Hour ; Yeddi 
cultivation ; Nipping of buds for keeping the hushes low : Seasons for 
planting and lifting ; Dishes made of Cassava ; Liable to the attack of rats ; 
Ollier root-crops for famine times.] 

During the lute famine persons who went about in rural places 
could not have failed to notice, bow certain crops fared better than 
others, how certain crops did not suffer at till from the drought, and 
bow poor people took to living very largely on foods which they 
bad formerly looked upon ns men* accessories to their dietary. It 
was noticed, for instance, that when* rice, wheat and barley had 
failed completely, arahar* kala/\ gram, maize and some of the 
common millets did fairly well, and yams, sweet potatoes, vegetables, 
such as palval, s, rnjna , country figs and mash-melons and sweet 
melons did remarkably well. During the famine of 18l>7 these 
articles of food were largely used as a substitute for rice. Through¬ 
out June, 18 ( J7, many day-labourers ate only mash-melons in day¬ 
time and a little rice at night. A pice worth of melons or 
palvals gave them a full day's meal at a time when two annas 
worth of rice was required to appease a man's hunger. It is 
singular that the prices of such articles as milk, fish, etc., did not 
increase, and that food far more nourishing than rice, consisting 
of palval 1 , kalai , dumbur , fish and sour milk was to be had at a 
smaller cost than rice. The famine, indeed, had the effect of 
educating people how not to depend on rice alone for sustenance 
and teaching agriculturists the value of having several strings 
to their bow, i.p. y of growing not rice alone, hut also maize, 
millets, bhada ?, kalai y arahar , o/, and other crops ordinarily less 
paying than rice, but which do not require the same amount of 
water for their successful growth, and which do not fail when 
there is a monsoon of short duration. 
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805. The food stuffs mentioned above, labour under one 
or other of the four disadvantages : First, the} r either yield 
too little produce, or secondly, they are too indigestible, or 
thirdly, they are too coarse or insipid, or, fourthly, they do not 
keep long. The Cassava (called Simul-alu in Eastern Bengal 
and Sarkav-kanda in Midnapur), stands drought at least as 
well as any of those crops, it grows equally well in open 
or in shade, it yields a nourishing and palatable food, which 
can be utilized either in the fresh state, or by extracting out 
of it a flour which keeps much better than wheat-flour, it yields 
a much larger quantity of dry food per acre than probably 
anv other crop, and it can be grown with little trouble, on high 
lands, in the plains of Bengal. 

806. The roots of the Cassava are sold boiled in the streets 
of Madras, and they taste very nice. In Darjeeling, Bancoorah, 
Midnapore and in Eastern Bengal and Assam it is eaten cooked 
into curries. Fresh roots do not keep long : in the case of 
potatoes they rot away, and in the ease of cassava roots, they 
become like bits of wood from which it is not easy extracting the 
farina. Cassava flour is easily manufactured from the fresh roots, 
and as such, the produce of this crop keeps long, and it can be 
utilized for food agreeable to Indian taste. 

807. One great advantage of growing the Cassava plant 
as a protection against famine, lies in the fact that the roots need 
not be dug up annually. If a cultivator has a hedge of Cassava 
all round his tields, he can lift the roots only when his ordinary 
crops fail. In the interval he need not take any notice of them. 
Properlv grown, after a few months the tuft of leaves of each 
tree gets beyond the reach of cattle. The roots go on increasing 
in number and in size, and they need not be utilized until a year 
of partial or total failure of the ordinary crops comes round. 
It should he mentioned, however, that Cassava is not a suitable 
hedge yd ant, as cattle are very fond of its leaves. It should be 
also noted that the root-development goes on far more freely 
when the plants are kept down to a height of 2 to 3 feet only, by 
the nipping of terminal buds from time to time. 

808. The most economical wav of utilizing the roots, is 
to lift them once in 10 to 12 months and to treat them as an 
annual croy). The deposition of starch falls off after the first 
year, that is, it does not go on quite so rapidly in old trees as 
in one-year-old plants. In introducing the crop among culti¬ 
vators, however, it is best to tell them to grow it along hedges 
and odd corners of their homesteads, that there may be no 
interference with their ordinary agricultural pursuits. In 
dealing with cultivators it is often necessary “ by indirection 
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to line! direction out,” to introduce improvements tentatively 
and slowly. Poverty makes them suspicious, and if you were 
to tell them to set apart any considerable portion of their land 
which they now use for growing rice, or kala?, or jute, for the 
Cassava plants, they will jump to the conclusion that you have 
some ulterior motive of your own to serve and you are merelv 
using them as a cat’s paw. 

809. It should he noted that there are two varieties of 
Cassava, both used in America for extracting tapioca, though one 
of them, 'vc., the Manihot Utilissima, is poisonous. The Manihot 
Aipi or the sweet Cassava, the roots of which can be eaten raw, is 
the safest variety to grow. There is a considerable proportion 
of prussic acid in the bitter Cassava, which, however, is dis¬ 
sipated by the action of heat in tin* process of manufacture of 
ta pioca. 

810. The sweet Cassava, variously called Ilimel-alu (or 
Simul-alu), from the resemblance of the leaves of this plant to 
those of the silk-cotton or tiinnif, aarh aht (or tree potatoes), rati- 
aht (or bread potatoes) and Sarlar-handa (or sugar*root) was first 
introduced into Western India, from America probably by the 
Portuguese. In the Bombay Presidency it is not. utilized for food, 
but in Southern India, in Cuttack, in Burmah and in Assam and 
in some parts of Bengal also, the roots are eaten either raw or 
boiled, or curried. The art of making flour out of the roots is 
not practised anywhere in India. As a garden-plant or an orna¬ 
mental hedge-plant. Cassava is met with in many parts of India. 
One can taste the root and find out for oneself whether a particu¬ 
lar plant is sweet Cassava or hitter Cassava, before taking cuttings 
out. of it. 

811. We wall now describe the process adopted at the Sibpur 
Farm in manufacture of tapioca meal, and Cassava flour, out of 
the roots dug out of nine < 'assava plants, all one year old. The 
leaves of these nine plants and the root harks were given to cattle, 
who ate them with relish, and all stems and branches were used for 
making cuttings. So no portion of the plants was wasted. If 
you do not want to use all the stems for making cuttings, you can 
at least use them for fuel. A plantation of Cassava would thus 
give food, fodder, and fuel. Now to the manufacture of the flour. 
The following method was adopted :—The crude roots were dug 
out and cleaned superficially of adhering earth and root-scabs, 
by washing them, and they were then left soaked in water for six 
to eight hours. This soaking in water rendered decortication quite 
easy. The roots were taken out one by one from the trough in 
which they were soaking, a slit made with a knife in tin? bark, 
which was then easily peeled out. The core of the root was then 
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made into slices and put in a trough of filtered water. The slices 
were left soaking in the filtered water for an hour and then pulped 
with a dhenki. The pulp was tied in a cloth and put under heavy 
weight. A cheese-press was used for this purpose. The object of 
putting the cut slices in water and the pulp under weight is to get 
the little trace of prussic acid which occurs even in sweet Cassava, 
out. The slight trace of acrid substance in the sweet Cassava 
produces no disagreeable effect even when the roots are eaten raw. 
but its presence can be slightly tasted, and it is much pleasanter 
to get this slightly disagreeable taste out of the pulp, before flour 
is made out of it. 

812. If it is desired to make tapioca meal or tapioca, as well 
as Cassava flour, out of the pulp, the pulp is put in a (doth and 
kept stirred, half-dipped in a trough or ijantla of filtered water. 
This hel| >s the farina to go downward, settle at the bottom of the 
trough and also more of the acrid substance to he washed out of 
the pulp. After stirring the pulp in the cloth for an hour in one 
trough, it is to be stirred for a few minutes in another trough of 
filtered water and then tile excess water squeezed out, and the pulp 
tied in the cloth is to bo passed once more through the press and 
then spread out thin, exposed to the sun to allow of its getting drv 
the same day, if possible. If the crude roots are left in the wa-Li- 
tank overnight, say, from p.m. to f> a.m. and the decorticating and 
slicing got over by 8 a. m., the sliced roots left in the soaking tub 
from 8 to \) a. m., the pulping got over by 1()a. m., and extraction 
of the farina bv midday, all the afternoon will he available for tb<* 

]tressed pulp to get drv. As the manufacturing should he done at 
the driest season of the year, r/:., February to April, there 
should be no difficulty in getting the pulp thoroughly dry and 
ready for grinding by f> or fi P. M. At Sibpur, the grinding was 
done with an ordinary hand stone-mill and the flour was 
afterwards separated out with an ordinary hand-sieve. The result¬ 
ing flour was beautifully white and sweet and it kept sweet for 
more than a year. 

813. The farina or starch which settles down at the bottom 
of the troughs is collected quite easily by pouring out the water 
from them. The starch occurring in a compact and heavy mass 
does not flow out. The starch is allowed to settle again, and the 
water then poured off with the water. A fresh quantity of Altered 
water being poured oat, the starch is exposed to the sun and 
collected in a dry state. The moist starch of some troughs mav 
he converted into tapioca-meal or Brazilian arrow-root by drying 
in the sun, as above, and of others into tapioca. The tapiooa-meal 
which is sold as Brazilian arrow-root" in London, can be used 
as a substitute for ordinary arrow-root or cornflour. 
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814. The moist starch is simplv exposed to the sun and 
made into tapioca-meal. But to convert it into tapioca it is put 
into a brass or aluminium pan in the moist state and heated over a 
slow tire with constant stirring with a brass khvnti . As soon as 
the meal assumes the granular appearance ot tapioca it should be 
taken down from the fire and left to dry more perfectly in 
the sun. 

815. These were the actual quantities obtained at Sibpnr 
out of nine Cassava plants:—220 lbs. of crude roots, 149^ lbs. of 
pressed but moist pulp, 33 f lbs. of Cassava flour, 5£ lbs. of 
tapioca-meal, and 6f lbs. of tapioca, or a total quantity 45$ lbs. 
of dry food, also 107 lbs. of leaves which were eaten with avidity 
by cattle, and 937 cuttings. 

8lb. Planted 5 feet apart, an acre would bold about 1,700 
plants. If the Sibpur experience is repeated on a large scale, we 
ought to get over 450 maunds of crude roots and over 210 maunds 
ot* green fodder per acre. When it \> recollected how difficult 
it is to get green fodder in some parts of India during the driest 
months, the produce of 240 maunds of green fodder for cattle, 
which is a mere bye-product, seems sufficiently inviting. If the 
value of the fodder alone is estimated at two annas a maund, we 
have an outturn of Us. 30 per acre. Then there is another bye- 
product in the shape of cuttings or fuel, which would bo 175 to 
200 maunds per acre, which represents another Us. 50. 

817. The price of tapioca is six annas a seer in Calcutta. 
Butting the whole produce of Cassava flour, tapioca-meal, and 
tapioca at the lowest value of, say, two annas a seer, ?.e., Us. 5 a 
maund, we can expect a gross produce of Us. 500 per acre from 
the flour and meal. 

818. Working on a large scale, the produce of flour will 
come, perhaps, to 50 maunds per acre instead of 100 maunds. 
The account of produce of Cassava flour given in Dr. Watt's 
Dictionary is rather conflicting, but as this is the only authority 
we could lay hold on, wo would quote a passage here from his 
Dictionary :—“The produce has been estimated in Ceylon at 10 
tons of green roots per acre. This weighs one-fourth when dried, 
and if the dried roots gave half their weight of flour it would 
amount to 2,800 lbs.” This means 34 maunds per acre, which, 
of course, is three times as much as one gets out of an acre of 
wheat. 

819. Though Cassava can be planted at any season, and 
harvested at any season, which is a great advantage looking at the 
question from the point of view of famine prevention only, the 
best season for harvesting, and consequently of replanting of 
cuttings, is February and March. There is how one point which 
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must strike one very forcibly, riz., that Cassava which yields 
50 maunds of flour and meal per acre besides leaves, &c., must 
be an exhausting crop, and the produce must fall off very much 
after the first year. If no manure, is used, the produce is bound to 
fall off. But if one were to expect a crop of Rs. 300 per acre, one 
ought to spend Rs. 20 or Rs. 30 per acre after the first year on 
manures. A handful of ashes is the only manure that need be 
used while planting the cuttings and the exhaustion can thus be 
easily recuperated. The planting should be done horizontally 8 
inches deep. 

820. When one is working on a large scale, one cannot 
depend on knives for slicing roots, and quirns for grinding the 
dried pulp into flour. But cultivators need not work on a large 
scale. They can grow the plants in small patches and utilize the 
roots either for eating them fresh, or converting them into flour by 
such simple processes as we have described. If a capitalist is to 
launch out on an extensive scale, he must use machinery for sliciug, 
pulping, pressing and grinding. If one were to grow Cassava on 
a moderate scale, say, on 5 or 10 acres of land, one must use such 
simple machinery as turnip-slieer, turnip-pulper. cheese-press and 
a small grinding mill to cope with the work of harvesting. The 
cultivator will need nothing that he cannot easily procure in his 
own village, or even in his own cottage ; qamlas. and dao and 
dhnikl and a couple of big stones, are all the special appliances 
required. 

821. The next question one would be interested in is, how 
to make use of the produce when one has got it. Tapioca-pud¬ 
ding is used as a nourishing food by Europeans, but this would 
not probably be relished by Indians. But tapioca-meal can be 
used in place of arrowroot. It is more nourishing than arrow- 
root. Cassava flour is still better as an article of food suited to 
Indian taste as it can be utilized in making various articles of food 
which we are ordinarily in the habit of eating. Out of Cassava 
flour may be made chapatin^ jn/r/s, malpoaa , Itahta , puddings, and 
biscuits. It does not make very first class cliapatis* puris , and 
biscuits, but it makes excellent malpotu s, and ltalua , and Cassava¬ 
pudding tastes nicer than tapioca-pudding. The rhapatu are very 
palatable, but they are a little too elastic, though quite soft. For 
making dough, hot water should be used ; otherwise Cassava flour 
and wheat flour are used exactly in the same way. In making 
halua out of Cassava flour the syrup has to be made first over a 
fire, with sugar and water. When the syrup is somewhat sticky, 
a proportionate quantity of Cassava flour mixed up with water is 
put in. The flour should be mixed up with the syrup by prompt 
stirring. When the colour of the flour changes, a little ghee and 
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almonds and pistachio nuts are to be added and the mixture kept 
stirred for another few minutes. The halva thus made keeps long 
and it tastes very much like Muscat halva . In making 100 tolas 
of halva 13 tolas of Cassava flour mixed with 40 tolas of water 
should be used. The syrup is made with 40 tolas of sugar and 20 
tolas of water. Ten tolas of ghee and an anna's worth of almonds 
and pistachio nuts are used for giving the halva a rich taste. It 
is a cheap and delicious sweetmeat. Frozen with ice it is further 
improved. In making biscuits, three-fourths Cassava-flour and 
one-fourth wheat flour should be used. 

822. The Cassava roots could thus he variously used, and 
the poorest and the most epicurean can make use of them either 
in their fresh state or manufactured into flour. The wadi devel¬ 
oped roots weigh 2 to 5 lbs. each and they can he eaten either 
raw or cooked (/.c. either boiled, or fried in chips or curried). As 
a drought-resisting crop, as a heavy yielder. as a nourishing food 
stuff which is easily manufactured, we do not know any tiling which 
comes up to Cassava. 

823. The roots tasting <|iiite nice when raw, are very 
much liable to the attack of rats. Some arrangement must 
be made for poisoning rats if the crop is to be secured un¬ 
damaged and undiminished. 

824. Of other drought-resisting root-crops, mav be men¬ 
tioned the o/, yams and a bulbous vino grown at Kalimpaim 
called Is h-kosh. Tiled/ of Bolepur, Santragacbi and Oeonkhali 
are famous. Of yams may be mentioned an African vain which 
is grown at the Sihpur Farm and which is almost as good 
as potatoes. The elephant's foot yam of Malabar is also famous. 
The leaves of Ish-kosh are eaten by cattle while the edible rooi> 
sometimes weigh 1 to 2 maunds from under each vine. 


CHAPTER LXXV. 

Arrow-Root. 

The arrow-root is extracted from the bulbs of various 
plants :—(1) The common Bermudas arrow-root is obtained 
from Maranta arundinacea. This is the common arrow-root 
which we have seen growing at Alipur and in some Jail gardens. 
The plant grows 2 to 3 ft. in height ; the flowers and the tubers 
are white. (2) The Brazilian arrow-root extracted from Cassava 
roots which we have already described. (3) There is another 
variety of arrow-root grown chiefly in Queensland from a Canna, 
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the flowers of which are beautiful bright scarlet, not unlike Indian 
shot flower. The plants of ("anna edulis grow 8 to 11 ft. in 
height and from a single stool 15 to *20 stalks come up, each 
stalk bearing a big bulb Sixty to 80 lbs. of bulb are often 
extracted from a single stool. The starch or arrow-root extracted 
from this plant is known as fous-lr.s-mois. Hich alluvial jungle 
land, or riven* or creek banks suit this plant best. It is also 
grown in open countries on ri<*h deep soils. It prefers a more 
sandy soil than the ordinary arrow-root. Maranta arundinacea. 
The bulbs are sold in Queensland for £2 10.5. per ton and the 
arrow-root extracted from it sells at about lb/, a lb. Ordinary 
arrow-root prefers shade, and the bulbs of this are planted 
about a foot apart in the lines and 14 ft. from line to lino. 
In growing ("anna edulis, burn the jungle, make holes b or 7 ft. 
apart in rows and 1 i ft. from each other in the lines. If 
plough can he used, ploughing and pulyerising and trenching 0" 
deep and planting Ii ft. apart of single bulbs, should be done, the 
rows being made 7 ft. to 8 ft. apart. As the land gets poorer by 
cropping, the rows should he made closer, but never closer than b ft. 
apart, the hilling or earthing once is all the subsequent operation 
needed. The roots are dug up from December to February, bo., 
nine months after planting, the planting being done in March or 
April. Ordinary arrow-root dot's better planted in May or June. 

82b. A good test for ascertaining when the ordinary arrow- 
root bulbs are ready for harvest is to observe at the outer leaf 
of the bulb a triangular slit pointing downwards ; if the slit is 
white the bulb is still immature; as soon as it turns purple it is 
ready for harvest. It can he left for 2 seasons as sugar-cane 
is sometimes left. 

827. Each day's digging must he operated on on the same 
day. Every day of exposure to sun and weather has an injurious 
tdfecd upon the colour of the manufactured starch. Twelve to 40 
tons of tovs-lrs-mois bulbs per acre are obtained if the plants are 
5 ft. by b ft. apart.. 15 to oO evvts. of starch per acre is the average 
produce, lip to 4 tons have been obtained. The price of arrow- 
root in London market is (M5 per ton. If machinery is used 
10 to 30 evvts. of arrow-root can be extracted per day. For a 
mill capable of turning out 30 evvts. of arrow-root per day, the 
following appliances are necessary : one root-washing tank, one 
elevator, one grater or grinding mill, rotary sieves, shaker sieves, 
one chute, one agitator, one centrifugal pump for draining water 
from vats. Tables and calico for drying the roots are raised to 
the highest part of the building. The cost of erecting an arrow- 
root mill is about Rs. 18,000, plus Rs. 3,000 for drying and 
storing shed. 
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CHAPTER LXXVI. 

Bamboo, Grkwia, Mat-grass and Ruisa Grass. 

Bamboo .—Alluvial loam and (day are the best soils for the 
growth of the thicker kinds of bamboo, and gritty soils for the 
thinner mountain varieties. There are various classes of bamboo, 
the four commonest ones growing in Bengal being the Jihddki-bdim , 
the Ber-bdns , the Kduitd-hams , and the Taltd-hdim , the Bhdlki-hdns 
being the strongest, longest and thickest of the four. The two 
bamboos grown commonly in Bihar are the Chap bamboo which is 
hard and solid and the Kdyji bamboo which is soft and hollow, 
though thicker. For making mats, baskets, Ac., the Taltd-bdns and 
the Kdtjji bamboo are the best. The Kantdi-bdins is also very strong 
and long, but it is full of spiney branches, and it is very inconvenient 
cutting out of clumps and stripping. On the whole, the Bhdlki 
and the Tdltd-bdns are the best to cultivate. Forty or fifty years 
after sowing (if seed is used) bamboo trees seed and die. The 
bamboos propagated from root-cuttings and stems, seed at the 
same time as older bamboos from seed, and where seeding 
takes place in a particular variety of bamboo, all the clumps of 
that variety in a particular locality die off simultaneously. The 
seed (which is eaten like rice) should be collected at this 
season and carefully sown in prepared seed-beds and transplanted 
to renovate the stock. Naturally many of the seed take root 
in forest-lands and produce a fresh growth of bamboos. Bam¬ 
boos are ordinarily propagated from stocks or culms dug out 
with roots. Bamboos that break when young and bend down 
on the ground and throw out roots, are the best to choose for 
propagation. Bamboos may be artificially bent down on the 
ground while in the clump, say in September, and the following 
June it will be found, they have sent down roots into the ground 
and become fit for making cuttings. They may be then cut into 
sections, carefully uprooted and transplanted in June. In moist 
localities the planting of bamboos should take place in May, and 
in dry regious of Okhota Nagpore and South Bekar in July. 
Planting 20 feet apart is advisable. The holes made in the field 
two or three months beforehand should be tilled with rotten dung, 
before the cuttings are planted. In the first year in the drv season, 
i.e., from November to June, occasional watering will be required, 
but afterwards only an application of silt one year, and of 
ashes the next, in April or May. From the fifth year the 
ripe culms can be cut, two or three being cut out of every clump 
in the fifth year, and the number gradually increasing to eight or 
ten every year. November to February is the proper season for 
cutting the bamboo. A clump of bamboo will go on yielding for 
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40 or 50 years (unless seeding takes place in the meantime in 
bamboos grown from cuttings), if the clumps are kept manured as 
described above. An acre of bamboo may yield Rs. 100 in the 
fifth year and Rs. 200 per annum after the tenth year. A clump 
may yield up to 20 bamboos per annum, and the average after ten 
years may be put down at ten. In Burmah more solid bamboos 
than even the Blialki-hans are obtainable. Young shoots of 
bamboo are eaten as a delicate vegetable. In Orissa and the 
Central Provinces the wood of Grewia vestita (Dhdmin or Kulita) 
is used as a substitute for bamboo for making ban pis* The tough¬ 
ness and elasticity of this wood is remarkable and its propagation 
is recommended also. For making bows, shafts of carriages and 
other similar purposes, the wood of Grewia vestita is likely to 
prove most useful. 

829. Mat-firmss .—This is one of the most paying crops grown 
in Bengal, chiefly in the districts of Midnapur, Burdwan and in 
some of the districts of E. Bengal and Assam. In Midnapur, it 
has taken the place of mulberry in the Sabong tlihana . the soil 
on which this crop is grown being the same sort of soil on which 
mulberry does best, viz., clay-loam above inundation level. If the 
silkworm crop is a success then only an acre of mulberry yields 
a return of about Rs. 800, and the cost of mulberry cultivation 
is rather high. The cultivation of mat-grass costs about Rs. 45 
per acre, but the gross outturn comes to about Rs. 800, and the 
return is certain. The root-cuttings are planted in May and 
June. Preparation of land commences in previous November 
when land is dug up with spade, and weeds carefully picked out. 
As soon as there is good rain in May or June, the land should be 
ploughed up and levelled with ladder, and the trenches should 
be made (> inches deep and one foot apart. The root cuttings are 
planted along these trenches 9 inches apart in regular lines and in 
planting the trenches are levelled up. In July and August two 
weedings are needed. In October and November the flower-stalks 
appear and attain a height of about 4 feet, when they are sold off 
as a standing crop to mat-weavers. After the stalks have been 
cut, away, the land is manured with silt from the bed of tanks or 
nullahs. In February or March the silt is heaped up on the sides 
of the land, and when drv and aerified sufficiently it is spread out 
in April, after giving the land a superficial scraping with kodalis. 

830. When the flower-stalks are cut from November onwards, 
they are left on the land for three or four days, the flower heads are 
then rejected, and the stalks are each split longitudinally into two 
or four parts with a knife. The pith of thick stalks is scooped out 
and rejected also. For making high class fine mats, the split pieces 
are put in water and afterwards further split. 
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881. If the scraping of the land and putting on of silt is 
continued annually, the crop will continue to yield the same profit 
for ten to fifteen years. 

832. Ruisa grass ,—Andropogon schoenanthus, known as 
Ayyd ghas or 1 rand ha-bend in Bengal and as Raisa grass in South¬ 
ern India, is of various kinds, all aromatic, but some so beautifully 
aromatic that the oil extracted from the seed-heads is exported to 
Constantinople where it forms the basis for the manufacture of 
otto-de-rose. The best Ruisa grasses are known as Motia and 
Sophia, Motia being the best. It is collected from jungles in 
Khandesh, Baroda, Malabar and Hyderabad, and the oil is distilled 
from the seed, 1,000 seed-heads being put into the retort at a 
time, the retort being an iron vessel with a wooden lid, whence 
the essential oil is distilled out into a bottle. An experiment 
conducted with 378 lbs. of the grass yielded 1 lb. 5^ oz. of oil. 
In W. India the oil is sold locally for Its. 10 a pound. It is 
considered a medicine for rheumatism, but it is chiefly extracted 
for export. It is a grass well worth cultivating, and experiments 
have been recently undertaken in Bengal. The grass is eaten by 
cattle also, and it imparts a fragrance to the meat and milk of 
cattle living on this grass. 


CHAPTER LXXV11. 

Oranges. 

The four principal localities in which oranges are regularly 
cultivated in plantations, are Sylhet, Sikkim, Delhi and Nagpur. 
Orange cultivation has been also sueessfully undertaken in the Bamra 
State, in the district of Sambulpur, where in some hills oranges 
are found wild. We get five different varieties of oranges from 
the five localities, the differences being, no doubt, due to 
difference in climatic conditions. A moderate degree of cold 
during a fairly prolonged period, say from November to April, is 
needed for the proper growth of the trees and (lie proper forma¬ 
tion of fruits. We have known of persons taking the trouble 
of importing along with orange seedlings from Sylhet as much 
soil as practicable to give the seedlings, as they thought, a good 
start in the soil of Calcutta. But it is the climate and not the 
soil that makes the difference. A plantation of orange trees 
should be protected from strong breeze, specially strong sea- 
breeze. Screens of living forest are the best. The soil should be 
well drained and above inundation level and fairly rich, that is, 
richer than soils chosen for growing timber trees. If chemical 
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analysis is possible, it, should be ascertained if the soil chosen is 
particularly rich in lime and phosphates. Nepanl cultivators 
put bones of animals in the hollow where an orange tree is 
transplanted. It' the soil is not particularly rich in phosphates, 
this method should be followed. The holes where orange seedlings 
are transplanted should be made pretty wide, say 5 or 6 ft. in 
diameter, though they need not he made deep as the roots of the 
orange tree do not penetrate very deep into the soil but have a 
tendency to spread laterally. Rotten manure should be put in 
the holes in addition to whole bones. The planting should he 
done 20 to 25 ft. apart, in regular lines. Seedlings do better 
ultimately than grafts, though the latter bear fruits earlier. Seed 
should nor be gathered from grafts which may have had a lemon 
or a citron stock, as the result from such seed might or might not 
he true orange but a hybrid. Mature, full grown and earliest 
fruits from the topmost branches should be gaihered for seed. 
Only those pips should be chosen which are round and large, 
flat and shrivelled seeds being rejected. The seed should be 
sown in drills 3 inches deep. The seed-bed should be protected 
with mats, in the usual way, from sun and rain. The seedlings 
should be left, for two years in the seed-bed before they are 
transplanted. Transplanting should he done at the dormant 
period of the plants, /.c., when only old leaves abound on the 
seedlings and when growth is not going on vigorously. Injury to 
roots, speciallv the tap-root, should be avoided as much as possible, 
in lifting the seedlings. Water-logging at the base, after trans¬ 
planting, must be avoided, or else the seedlings will sicken and die. 
As there is always some injury to roots at the time of transplant¬ 
ing, some of the branches and most of the leaves should be cut 
off at the time of planting. October and November are better 
months for transplanting than dune and July. In the former 
ease, however, irrigation or watering will he needed until next 
May or June. The other operations that help growth of the 
plants are hoeing and mulching (straw or litter being applied). 
Mulching protects the plants from the effect of excessive heat 
and drought, and also prevents caking of the soil. The mulch 
should be applied after the hoeing, and watering should be done 
over the mulch. 

834. We have no very superior varieties of orange in 
India. The seedless orange of California is the best variety to 
grow. Seedless oranges are found in Sylhet also and in Japan. 
These must be propagated by budding or grafting. The import¬ 
ation of this variety and its acclimatization by budding or 
grafting on the wild orange of the country, are desirable. The net 
profits from an acre of seedless oranges in (\alifornia often come 
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lip to 250 to 300 dollars (about Rs. 800) per acre, and there is no 
reason why some Indian planters should not make a new depar¬ 
ture in this direction. 


CHAPTER LXXYIII. 

1 NDJ A-IiUBRER AND (tDTTA-PKRCHA. 

T Profitableness of the rubber growing industry; Experiments all over India ; 
Principal sources ; Difference between rubber and gutta-percha ; Solubility 
in carbon-bisulphide ; Para rubber : Ceara rubber ; 171 e-tree rubber : India- 
rubber ; Coagulation with alum water; Method of propagation of each 
variety ; Enconia illinoides as a source of rubber. ] 

The output and consumption of India-rubber are annually 
increasing by leaps and bounds, and Rs. 200 to 250 per maund 
may be safely expected as the price of the product, and the annual 
production per acre about 2 to 3 maunds. Experiments are going 
on briskly till over India and Ceylon, and in Ceylon and Mysore 
very large tracts of land have been put down under rubber. The 
principal sources of India-rubber are Africa, Central and South 
America, Ceylon. Assam and Burmah. Rubber is the hardened 
latex of several families of tropical plants, and any plant which 
exudes large quantities of white latex on the leaves or stems being 
injured, ought to be looked upon as a possible source of rubber 
supply. The common sij-manam (Euphorbia nerifolia) and other 
Euphorbiaeeous plants yield abundant quantities of latex which 
can be readily converted into rubber by addition of alum water. 
Gutta-percha is the hardened latex from large trees belong¬ 
ing to one family only, /vc., Sapotacem. Both rubber and 
gutta-percha consist of carbon and hydrogen. Rubber does not 
soften in moderate heat like gutta-percha does. Rubber is 
impervious to water, alcohol, most acids and gases and it retains 
for a long period, its original elasticity and strength, while gutta¬ 
percha, becomes soft and plastic in hot water retaining any shape 
given to it on cooling when it becomes hard and rigid. Rubber 
is soluble in carbon-bisulphide, aud the solution is used for repair¬ 
ing cracks. 

836. Para rubber .—The most valuable rubber is the Para 
rubber obtained from Hevea Braziliensis, a South American tree, 
which is thriving very well in Ceylon in low elevations. In the 
Straits Settlements also the Para rubber is flourishing. In the 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies and in Northern India the tree 
is not growing well. Even in Ceylon the Para rubber trees are 
suffering from a canker caused by a fungus of the genus Nectria, 
from which the tree suffers in India, including Burmah. in 
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15 years after planting the Para rubber is fit for tapping. The 
tree attains a height of 60 ft. and a girth of 6 to 8 ft. The wood 
is poor, soft and perishable. The seed is very oily and on this 
account easily gets rancid and spoilt. It was, however, des¬ 
patched from Ceylon to the Kew Gardens all right, packed in 
canvas bags only, and it travels better, packed in moderately dry 
soil or eoeoanut fibre. It is propagated also from cuttings and 
stools or green shoots. The tree grows in well-drained soils, beyond 
the reach of floods, although in S. America it was believed at 
one time to grow on swamps. This is, however, a mistake. The 
rubber is brought down through a swampy and malarious region from 
high and dry localities, and merchants in the coast had a mistaken 
idea it grew in swamps. The latex is alkaline, and the addition 
of a solution of ammonia preserves it indefinitely from spontaneous 
coagulation. In favourable localities 120 to 140 lbs. of Para 
rubber are obtained per acre per annum after the tenth year. The 
tapping commences sometimes on the sixtli year, when each tree 
yields about 10 ounces. It 800 trees are planted per acre, as 
much as 188 lbs. can be obtained out of an acre from 6-year old 
trees, but 800 per acre (i.e., when the trees tire planted 12 ft. 
apart) are too many, when the trees art* older, and they have to 
be thinned out. At 5.s. a 11). the yield per acre (180 lbs.) would 
be about Rs. 500, and the margin of profit may come to half this 
amount. 

887. ('eara Tubin' is the product of Manihot glaziovii, a plant 
which resembles the cassava, though it attains a height of ove»* 
80 ft. The experiment, of growing this in Ceylon, where the 
rainfall was too great, failed, but in Mysore the experiment is 
succeeding very well, in the seventh year as much as 5 lbs. 
of rubber being obtained per tree. The rubber is less valuable 
than Para rubber and 8.s may he expected per lb. as the value of 
this rubber. The bushes can be also grown for their roots which 
yield a valuable starch like the ordinary cassava. Ceara rubber 
is growing successfully at the Knjnagur Garden in Darbhanga 
and it is likely to do well in S. Behar, Chhotanagpur and Orissa. 

888. Ule tree rubier , which is almost as good as Para rubber r 
is the product of Castilloa Elastiea (belonging to Moracen*)* a 
Central American fast growing tree, allied to the bread-fruit tree. 
It is easily propagated from seed or cuttings. Seven or eight year- 
old trees yield 1 to 2 lbs. of milk per annum, 25 per cent of the milk 
being pure rubber, separated by centrifugal machines. This tree has 
been also introduced into Southern India and Ceylon, but experi¬ 
ments so far have not given encouraging results. Castilloa milk 
flows more freely and does not coagulate readily, which is a great 
advantage when a centrifugal machine is used. No return can 
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be expected within 8 years after planting. The Castilloa success- 
fully introduced into Ceylon in 187b, is the C. Markliamiana, from 
Darien (Panama). They flowered in 1881. The growth since 
188b has been slight. It does well in warm, steamy, alluvial 
localities and does not do well in elevated t racts nor in swamps. 
The temperature should never fall below (50 F., the rainfall should 
not be below 70 inches, and it should be well distributed. It should 
be planted in sheltered places near streams but where the land is 
well drained. The seed should he sown in a well prepared nursery, 
1" deep and 8" apart, and lightly covered with vegetable mould. 
The nursery should be kept lightly shaded and watered and in 
10 or 12 months, when the seedlings are 2 ft. high, they are 
planted out. Cuttings from main shoots (Hot lateral branches) 
also take. Planting should be done 12 inches apart and t he plants left 
in shade for 2 or 8 years. Weeding and watering have to be done 
until the plants can take care of themselves. When trees have 
attained a girth of 2 ft. or 24 it., they can be tapped, (hits should 
be 8 ft. or 4 ft. apart and not 1 ft. apart as in Para rubber trees. 
Five ounces, per tapping may be obtained, and three or four tap¬ 
pings per year. 

889. India-rnbher is the product of Ficus Elastica, Ar- 
tocarpus Chaplasha, Artocarpus Integrifolia, and Alstonia Seolaris. 
The last is a large tree which grows 00 It. high in the dry forests 
of Ceylon, Singapnr and Penang. 

840. In a Ficus Elastica plantation, of) years old, the 
average yield per tree per year is 000 grammes of solid rubber. 
The variation in yield, however, is very great. One tree may 
yield 100 grammes, another 12 kilogrammes. The average yield 
of Castilloa rubber in the same plantation (the plants being 8 
years old) is 200 grammes of solid rubber per tree per year. But, 
as there could be about four times as many Castilloa trees planted 
in the same area as Ficus trees, the difference in favour of the 
Castilloa is decidedly considerable. Castilloa rubber is also more 
valuable and it can be gathered from much younger trees. 

841. It is from the Government Forests of Ficus Elastica 
in Assam that most of the India-rubber (not Ceylon rubber) is 
derived. The latex is collected during the dry months. Eight 
oblique cuts are made with the dao, sloping downwards at a little 
distance from one another, so that 8 mud-pots can be tied round 
the tree one below the other. These remain on the whole day. 
The cuts should not be deep, as the milk is secreted just below 
the outer bark. A great number of incisions should not be made 
on each tree.as they weaken and ultimatetly kill the tree. The 
incisions should be made only on the main stem, the lowest one 
being made 4 ft. from the ground. 
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842. An ounce of powdered alum should be taken in a tea- 
cupful of water and mixed well. A few spoonfuls of this solution 
should be put into each vessel containing about 3 pints of the 
milk after straining the milk from extraneous matter. The milk 
will coagulate immediately, the rubber is then exposed to air on 
sticks and allowed to drain for a week. After a month it is ready 
for the market. A simpler process of extraction of rubber from 
the bark and roots of the tree has been recently discovered. 
This consists in keeping the slices of bark and roots soaked in 
dilute sulphuric acid first heated. The woody portions are 
decomposed, when they can be washed out, leaving the rubber 
in a pure state. 

843. The price has varied from Us. 20 to Us. 250 per maund 
within the last 20 years, and the tendency is towards increase of 
price. A full grown India-rubber tree 50, years old, yields, at the 
very lowest, 5 seers of rubber each time, if very carefully tapped, 
and this quantity may he expected about 16 times in 16 succes¬ 
sive* years, which is a safe estimate for calculating the yield of 
a rubber tree. At the rate of ten trees per acre, the yield comes 
to 20 lnaunds of rubber per acre* in 16 years, valued at Hs. 4.000 
while an acre of timber at Us. 10 per tree would bring only 
Us. 500 or 600. It is only Government or very rich land¬ 
lords who can afford to wait for 30 years before the return conies, 
but the propagation of India-rubber trees should be always kept 
in view by Managers of Government and Court of Wards 
estates, where immediate return need not be looked for. The 
seedlings may he grown either on mounds, or as epiphytes on 
other trees. The cjooti or aid kalam system of propagation ;s 
also largely practised. 

844. The fruits of a Chinese plant. Enconia illinoides, yield 
a very high proportion of rubber. 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 

SEiucri/ruuK. 

[ Various classes of silkworms uiulor Attaciibe and Bombj’cidai ; The mulberry 
feeding silkworms ; The tusser worms ; Three main classes of tusser,—(he 
Larya, Hugui and l)aba ; The method of rearing; The reeling of tusser 
cocoons ; The varieties of mulberry ; Propagation of mulberry from seed 
and cuttings ; cost of planting mulberry ; Outturn of leaf ; Tree-mulberry ; 
Rearing of mulberry silkworms ; Heeling of mulberry cocoons ; The Silk 
fibre ; Diseases of silkworms ; Pc brine, Museardine, Flachcrie, Gatine, 
Grasserie, Court, Double-cocoons; The fly-pest ; The .Dermestes vulpinus ; 
The Eri silkworm and the spinning of Eri cocoons.] 

Various classes of silkworms are reared, some indoors and 
some on trees in the open, which spin cocoons, out oi which silk is 
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obtained of various classes. Silkworms fall under two main 
groups—the Bombycidm and the Attacidae. The former make 
roelable cocoons and the latter unreelable ones, which have to be 
carded and combed and spun into yarn, like cotton. The mulberry 
feeding silkworms and the tusser silkworms of commerce all come 
under the Bombycidaj, while the Endi silkworms belong to the 
Attacidpe. The Attaeus Atlas (Fig. fi7), which is the largest 

cocoon of all, out of which 
come the most magnificent 
moths, are unreelable wild 
cocoons. 

81fi. The mulberry feed¬ 
ing silkworms, which are the 
most profitable of all to 
rear, are divided into the 
following groups: —(1) the 
Bom by x mori (Fig. (>8), 
or the annual silkworms 
reared in Europe, China, 
Japan, Kashmir and some 
of the Western Asiatic' 
countries ; (2) the Bom by x 
textor, the Bara pain, the 
annual silkworm of Bengal, 
the cocoons of which are 
flossy and not hard like the 
Bombvx mori cocoons, and 
the eggs of which do not 
require such intense cold as 
the eggs of B. mori for their 
hibernation ; (o) the B. 

Arracanensis of Burmah anti 
the Jhiraydt of Assam are 
closely allied to the B.textor; 
(4) the B. Meridionals of 
Fig. 67.— Attacus Atlas Cocoon. Mysore and Kollegal, which 

yields 7 or 8 crops of 
cocoons in the year instead of one, the cocoons being greenish 
white and almost as good as Barapalu cocoons ; (5) the B. Orsesi 
(Madrasi or Nistari ), the golden yellow cocoons, which breed eight 
times in the year in Bengal and which produce very fine and soft 
silk ; (6) the B. fortunatus (the Deshi or Chhotopalu ), a brighter 
yellow cocoon of Bengal containing a larger proportion of 
stronger silk than the B. Crsesi silk ; and (7) the B. Sinensis or 
the China cocoons, which are the smallest yellow cocoons of all. 
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reared in Midnapur There is a white variety of B. Sinensis 
also reared in Midnapur, which is called the Bulu; (8) the 
Theophila cocoons found on the mulberry trees in the Himalayas 
are wild (Figs. 60 and 70). 



Fig. 69. —Wild 
Theophila Hut¬ 
ton i Silkworm. 


847. The tusser cocoons are also divided into several groups, 
of which the Antheria Yamamai of Japan (Fig. 71), which yields 
a greenish white silk, somewhat rougher and coarser than white 
B. mori or B. textor silk, is the best. The Antheria Pernyi 
(Fig. 72) or the China tusser, comes next. The Antheria Assaina 
or Muga of Assam is just as good as the China tusser. The 
Antheria mylitta or the Bengal tusser proper, comes last. The 
tusser of China and Japan is reared on oak-trees. The Muga 
of Assam is reared on the Sum (Machilus odoritissima), the 
Sualu (Tetranthera monopetala), the Mejankuri (T. polyantha), 
the Champaka (Michelia chainpaka) and other trees. The 
Bengal tusser is reared chiefly on the Asan or Saj tree 
(Terminalia tomentosa), a tree which can be freely pollarded, 
also on sal , arjuna , sidka , dhau, baer , country-almond and other 
trees. The moths from tusser cocoons come out very irreg¬ 
ularly, specially when the cocoons are large and strong, some 
coming out within three weeks of their formation, while others 
may not come out for two years. This accounts for tusser 
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rearers choosing thin and small cocoons for seed, as eclosion of 
moths from such cocoons is more regular. An experiment 
conducted by the author, showed, that large and hard cocoons can 
be used for seed, if the chrysalids are extracted from the cocoons 
and kept exposed or buried in saw-dust. This is one important 
step which can betaken in ameliorating the condition of the tusser 



Fig 71. —Anther]a Yamamai Cocoon. 
silk-industry, which is going down on account of disease. The 
use of genuine wild cocoons for seed is another step. 

848. There are three main classes of Bengal tusser . the 
NTarya, the Daba and the Bugui. (1) The Narva (Fig. 73) 



Fig. 72. -Antheria Pernyi Cocoon. 

is obtained out of the small sized cocoons, generally wild, though 
domesticated cocoons are often fraudulently sold as wild cocoons. 
From the wild or domesticated Dhuria or summer cocoons of June 
are obtained, an Ampatia or flimsy crop of cocoons (Fig. 74) in 
July and August, and from this Ampatia crop is obtained the 
regular crop of the year, the Barsati crop, in October (Fig. 75). 
A Jaddui or cold weather crop (Fig. 7G) of Narya is also some¬ 
times taken ; but it takes nearly three months taking a 
Jaddui crop. (2) The Doha is now always taken from the 
domesticated stock and not from the wild stock, but it can be 
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taken and ought to be taken from the wild stock, though, being tbe 
strongest breed of all, the domesticated Daba does not give such 
hopelessly badresults as the domesticated Nary a. The origin of 
the Daba cocoon is probably the Muda -Muga cocoon (Fig. 77),7.c., 
the large wild cocoon that does not cut in August or September 
of the year they are formed, but in the following June or duly. 
In September or October such large and uncut cocoons can be 
picked out in Jtdls from among pierced seed-cocoons, and they ought 
to bo looked for and reserved for seed till next dune, when moths 
will come out of them, lay eggs as in the case of other tusser 



Ukj. 73. —Wild Larva Fig. 74.— Ampatia Larva 

<>R Narva Cocoon Cocoon ( Flimsy Cocoon). 

(Dark, Small, Hard, short 
and thick Peel uncled). 

cocoons, and give an Ampatia (Fig. 78) and a Barsati (Fig. it)) 
crop of healthy Daba .v. Some of the largest and hardest Barsati 
cocoons can be reserved for seed till next dune, and the domesti¬ 
cated breed kept on until disease appears among the stock, when 
the wild stock must be resorted to again, in the manner already 
described. (3) The origin of the Bugui (Fig. 80) is the large¬ 
sized wild tusser cocoons (called Bar-ra, see Fig. 81), out of which 
moths cut out usually in September. It yields one crop of cocoons 
in November and December. Thus Bugui breeds once in the 
year, Daba twice, and Narya three times. The cocoons obtained 
from October to January are the best, and those from July to 
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September sire the worst. When the Barsati cocoons are selling 
from Rs. 8 or Rs. 10 a kalian (= 1,280 cocoons), the Ampatia 
Nam/as or Dabas would sell for only Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per kalian. 

840. The method of rearin'/ of all the three classes of cocoons 
is the same. The moths begin cutting out of cocoons about 



Fig. 75.— Barsati Larya Cocoon 
(Small-sized, Hard Cocoon). 



Fig. 76.— Jaddui Larya Cocoon 

(Light-coloured, Long Peduncled, 
Small-sized Cocoon). 


4 r.M. At 9 or 10 r.M. the male moths fly away. About 3 a.m. 
those or other male moths come to the female moths. To facilitate 
the visit of the male moths, the rearer must keep his females out of 
doors (usually they are kept perched up on bow-like sticks) and 
watch them against the attack of bats, birds, lizards, etc. The moths 




Fig. 78.— Ami-atia Daba Cocoon. Fig. 79.— Barsatj Daba Cocoon 
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remain paired till about 4 P.M., when they either separate them¬ 
selves or are separated by the rearer, the females being kept 
pinned down in leaf receptacles, and the males given to domestic 
fowls. The eggs are collected after three days, and kept in smaller 


leaf receptacles, the 
eggs of two or three 
moths (about 500 
eggs) being kept in 
each receptacle. 
On the ninth day 
the eggs hatch, 
and as soon as they 
hatcli. they are put 
out on trees in 
which they are 
secured by pinning 
them on to leaves. 
The trunks of trees 
should be brushed 



clean of ants and 


Fig. 80 . — Bug i i (A»c< 


other insects and 


afterwards they are each given a circle 
of llliela oil to protect the worms 
from the attack oi ants, &c. To each 
tree about half a dozen to a dozen 
of seed-receptacles are pinned on at 
different places, that the whole of 
the tree may get covered with the 
worms and not any particular part 
of it only. The trees have to be 
kept low for facility of watching the 
insects against ants, wasps, birds, 
squirrels, a bug called ch/nufu , 
a mantis, scorpions, centipedes, a 
large carabuhe beetle called cliha- 
Innnlia , and other vermin. In this 
matter great care is necessary. The 
principal epidemic from which the 
tusser silkworm suffers, is grasserie 
(Fig. 82), which is a disease which 
is produced readily, both among 
tusser and mulberry silkworms by 



feeding them with leaf, thinner, 

sappier than leaf that the worms have been eating hitherto. 
As sap rises from the ground, a heavy shower of rain makes the 
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greatest difference of consistency in the leaf in the case of 
short trees, as by cappillary action sap rises to a height of 
about 4 or 5 feet. No worms should be kept on branches 
within 4 or 5 feet from the ground, or such branches should be 
lopped off from the very first. For tusser rearing the annual 
pollarding should be so done, that all the branches may be above 
5 feet and below 10 feet from the ground , that grasserie may 
be avoided, while the worms may he kept under close supervision. 
A stick with bird-lime (peepul tree gum mixed up with warm 
mustard oil and kept covered with a bamboo tube when not in use) 
ought to be always in the hand of the rearer, that he may 
effectively scare away wasps and birds. A bow and pellets of 

mud are also of great help. 
In tusser rearing localities, one 
scarcely sees a bird, the watch 
kept by the rearers being so 
strict. When the leaf of one 
tree is eaten away, the branches 
are lopped oft with the worms 
in them and transferred to 
another tree, or several trees, 
and this continued until the 
cocoons are formed. When t he 
cocoons are all formed, they 
are brought down with the 
adhering branches of trees, 
carefully separated from the 
branches and sold oft’ in hats. 
When they cannot be sold so 
readily, they must be killed. 
For killing the cocoons, they are put. inside a kulsi (earthen pot), 
and inside the mouth of the pot a few sticks are inserted, so that 
when the pot is upset with its mouth downwards, none of the 
cocoons may fall out. The pot is then put in this reverse condition 
over another in which water is boiling over an oven. In about half 
an hour all the cocoons are killed with the steam rising from the 
one pot and going into the other. They are then dried in the sun 
and kept for reeling. The effect of domestication of tusser cocoons 
are :—(1) the cocoons tend to get smaller, (2) they get lighter 
and lighter colour, (3) the silk gets finer, (4) the peduncle gets 
longer and longer, (5) the worms get more and more subject to 
disease. Domesticated cocoons are preferred by weavers, as they 
produce the whitest and finest cloths. 

850. The reeling of tusser cocoons is done by patent pro¬ 
cesses in the European factories in Bengal, soda or potash being 



Fig. 82 .—Microscopic appearance 
of Grassrrie Crystals ( x 600 ). 
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the chief* solvent ingredient in use. A single person can reel off 
the silk from 250 tusser cocoons a day in European factories. 
The native process consists in boiling the cocoons in water to 
which ashes of Asan, Kenja, or other tree or plant (such as linseed 
plant ashes), are added, or saji. For 500 cocoons about half a seer 
of ashes are used, or half a chhitak of saji A refined method 
would be the using of lye instead of the crude ashes. The lye 
may be obtained out of the ashes by repeatedly passing the 
water through the ashes kept over a piece of calico, until the 
water looks oily in appearance. The cocoons may be boiled in 
this lye for about half an hour. All cocoons are not softened 
equally by the boiling, and those that do not work off easily 
while they are being reeled, are kept separate and boiled the 
next day with a fresh lot of cocoons. Large and hard cocoons 
require stronger alkali and longer boiling. When the cocoons 
have been boiled, they are kept in a pot. between folds of a cloth 
over some ashes, and reeling commenced at once. One day’s 
cocoons are boiled in the morning, one person being able to reel 
from 50 to 100 cocoons a day. The reeling is done with a latai 
on the right hand, and with the left hand fibres from 3 to 5 cocoons 
are twisted on the thigh, while the latai is being wound round with 
the right hand. As 50 to 100 cocoons are reeled and twisted 
by the same operation per day, this primitive method cannot be 
regarded as a very ineffective method of preparing the raw 
material for the loom. Usually the spinning of tusser cocoons 
is done in the weavers’ families, and it is never done bv the 
rearers. A kahun ( - 1,230) of cocoons produces from f seer 
to 2 seers of silk according to quality of cocoons used. 

851. 77/e mulberry free grows wild all along the Himalayas 

from Kashmir to Assam, and the mulberry silkworm known 
as Theophila, is found abundantly on these trees. The variety of 
mulberry found in the Himalayas is very large. From the 
gigantic Morns serrata to the dwarf Morns indica, the gradation 
is slow. Some have soft succulent leaf, others rough, spinev 
leaf ; some have large and abundant supply of fruits, others drop 
their blossoms and are hardly ever known to fruit. Varieties with 
large-sized leaves set close to one another on stems, smooth and 
thick with gummy sap, and bearing little or no fruits, are the best 
to choose for silkworms. The Morns alba, variety kevigata, is one 
of the best varieties to choose. The mulberries in common use in 
Bengal and Mysore are the Morus alba, varieties indica and 
sinensis. The former known as Pheti or Sultani hint, is the better 
variety of the two, the gum of the leaf being thicker. It has 
more palmate leaves, and it requires more manuring and cultiva¬ 
tion to keep it in condition. The Morus sinensis (the Kajti or 
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Chin? hint) has thinner and sappier leaves, hut it is hardier. It 
is quite suitable for worms up to their fourth moult, hut after¬ 
wards, i.<\, when the 
worms are well out of 



Fig. 83 .—Mulberry tree pruned and 

STRIPPED FOR TRANSPLANTING. 


the moult and quite 
strong, they should he 
given the stronger M. 
indiea leaf. T h e s e 
two varieties do not 
grow into very large 
trees, and one of the 
chief improvements 
that could be intro¬ 
duced into the Indian 
industry is the intro- 
duet ion of M. hevigata 
or some other similar 
superior variety of 
mulberry, suitable not 
only for rearing the 
poor Bengal cocoons, 
but also the superior 
15. mori cocoons. The 
tree system of propa¬ 
gation of the mulberry 
is also more natural 
and healthy. Trees 
when once grown up 
cost little keeping up, 
while the shrub-mul¬ 
berry planted H or 2 
feet apart costs about 
Ks. 7f> an acre keep¬ 
ing up. 

r> 2. !*) ‘optufatio n 
of mulbemf may be 
either from seed, or 
from cuttings, or from 
grafts. Trees grown 
from seed produce leaf 
which like M. indiea 
is not quite suitable 


for rearing worms at the last stage. Morns laevigata, M. Philip- 


pinensis, the European Morus alba and other superior varieties of 
mulberry can be readily grown from cuttings, and propagation 
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is done usually from cuttings only. The Japanese mulberry, 
however, does not grow from cuttings, and it is grafted. Though 
the Japanese mulberry answers to all the requirements of a 
first-class mulberry, it is no better than some of the best Indian 
mulberries, and there is no occasion to introduce the Japanese 
varieties in India. For growing any mulberry from seed one 
precaution is necessary. Before sowing the seed it should be put 
in camphor water in a stoppered bottle for an hour, and then sown. 
Germination is otherwise very partial. Mulberry seed is smaller 
than grains of mustard, and seed for a large tract of land can be 
easily sent through post from one country to another. When the 
seedlings are grown up. propagation may go on from cuttings, and 
thus the first cost of setting up a plantation saved very much. 
When cuttings are available, propagation should be from cuttings. 
\\ hen trees are sought to be propagated, there should be a nursery 
on high irrigable land, well dug up, manured and cultivated and 
protected with ditches and fences. The cuttings or seedlings 
should be planted in the nursery 9 inches apart, and transplanted 
on to fields, when 8 or 10 ft. high, at a distance of *20 ft. While 
transplanting, all the full formed-leaves should be nipped off and all 
branches within f> ft. of the ground rejected (Fig. 8d). leaf from 
seedling trees should not be given to worms in their last stage. 

8f>3. The cost of starting a mulberry plantation of the shrub- 
kind is about the same as starting a mulberry nursery for trees. In 
the former case, the cuttings are planted about li ft. apart instead 
of 9 inches apart and four or five cuttings planted at each spot 
instead of one. The cost of establishing a mulberry nursery, one 
acre in area, for the first two years, is given below :— 


(1) Wages of 90 men employed in digging the field 

with spades in the cold weather, at 3 as. 

(2) Ditching and fencing (by piece-work) 

(3) Coat of 12 ploughings, the plough-man with 

bullocks and ploughs being hired, at 4 as. a 
day 

(4) Cost of getting 30 loads (about 30 mds.) of mul¬ 

berry stalks in September, at 4 as. 

(5) Wages of If) men making cuttings at 3 as. 

(6) Wages of 15 men making hollows in regular lines 

(7) Wages of 45 men planting cuttings 

(8) Hand-hoeing in October by piece-work 

(9) Chitting away the first shoots in December 

(10) Ploughing afterwards 

(11) Cost of putting tank-earth as manure in April ... 

(12) Ploughing in May 

(13) Irrigation (if necessary) in May 


Rs. A. F. 

16 14 0 
30 0 0 


9 0 0 

7 8 0 

2 13 0 

2 13 0 

8 7 0 
18 0 
1 8 0 

3 0 0 

15 0 0 

2 4 0 

15 0 0 


Carried over 


115 11 0 
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Brought forward 

(14) Weeding in July 

(15) Cutting away of stumps in August or September 

(16) Ploughing in September ... 

(17) Digging with spades after the November bund .. 

(18) Two years’ rent 


115 11 0 

3 0 0 
1 8 0 
1 8 0 
7 8 0 
12 0 0 


141 3 0 

Expenditure in connection with items Nos. (10) to (18) has 
to be incurred annually, i.e.* about Rs. 75. 

854. Outturn .—The first crop of leaf which is ready in 
November or December when planting is done in September, or 
in April when planting is done in February, is cut away, as the 
leaf is very thin and sappy and not very suitable for silk-rearing. 
The crops bund by bund that are obtained afterwards are : — 


24 maunds of leaf ( 

with stalks) in January 

Value 
Rs. 24 

36 „ 

„ March 

„ 36 

48 „ 

„ June 

„ 24 

60 „ 

„ August ... 

„ 30 

45 „ 

„ November 

,, 90 

45 „ 

„ December 

„ 45 

258 maunds 

Total value Rs. 249 


855. An acre of mulberry from the third year, when it is well 
established, usually yields 800 maunds of leaf with stalks, which 
is sold as a standing crop, cocoon-rearers buying it up and cutting 
it away from day to day. The purchase at the above prices is 
usually on credit, and often the buyers, when they lose their crop 
of silkworms from diseases, are unable to pay the price of mul¬ 
berry. The mulberry grower and the silk rearer are therefore 
both interested in the eradication of diseases. From 300 maunds 
of leaf 600 seers (1,2001b.) of fresh cocoons are obtainable as the 
maximum result per acre. The value of this quantity of cocoons 
may be as much as Rs. 600. The profitableness of sericulture 
when loss from disease, &c., may be kept down, can thus be easily 
imagined. 

856. Tree-mulberry .—When rearing is done with leaf from 
large mulberry trees, the seedling or cuttings planted should not 
be touched for the first five years as the leaves go to nourish the 
trees. They should be protected for the first three years at least 
with gabions, or with a rough envelope of coarse grasses and 
thorns that injury from cattle may be avoided. If whole bones 
are put underneath the trees once in twenty years, and the soil 
underneath the trees annually dug up in November, the trees will 
always remain in condition. Two pluckings are possible annually, 
the first in February or March, and the second in October or 
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November, as some leaves must be left to nourish the trees. In 
the fifth year when the first picking of leaves takes place, each 
tree will yield about 10 seers of leaf at each picking, or half a 
maund in the year. By the tenth year, the yield will gradually 
increase to a maund per tree. The maximum average yield 
per tree, may be put down at 2 maunds, which result will be 
attained after about 20 years. But the divergence in the yield oi 
leaf is great according to the variety grown. The quantities 
mentioned will be readily yielded by Moms lrevigata, Bhilippi- 
nensis and the ordinary European Morus alba, but not by M. 
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84.— Mulberry Silkworms in various stacks (one silkworm beinc shown 
WITH A PARASITIC FLY DEPOSITING NITS ON IT). 


indiea or sinensis. Every other year the branches of the trees 
should be pruned off, so that the new shoots coming on with a 
more vigorous growth of leaves, can be readily bent, and the leaves 
picked with the help of a crook without climbing. 

857. 7 Iw rearing of mulberry silkworms (Fig. 84), and of 

Endi or Eri silkworms indoors on bamboo dalas, proceeds on much 
the same method. Leaves (castor leaves in the case of the Eri silk¬ 
worm) are put on the newly-hatched worms, cut up very fine, the 
worms with the leaves separated from the eggs after three or four 
hours, and put separately at the lowest shelf of a machan (called 
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<jhara in the silk districts). The eggs hatching the next day are put 
higher up in the machan , and the third day’s worms still higher 



Fig. 85 . —Fecundation and Oviposition of Endi Motiis. 


up, after which usually no more notice is taken of the eggs, 
except in the case of the Barapalu eggs, in which the hatching is 
much more tardy. The worms up to the last moult are usually 
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fed five times a day at regular intervals. At the last stage the 
worms are fed three or four times a day. The worms moult or 
change their skin i’our times during this interval, ?>., from hatch¬ 
ing to spinning of cocoons. Inside the cocoons the worm moults 
twice, once in changing into chrysalis and the second time in 
changing into a moth. Inside the cocoons and as moths they 
eat nothing. As moth they pair and lay eggs (Fig. $5), and after 
a lew days die otf. Strong and healthy moths may live for a 



Fig. 86. —Turk ad-net for Cleaning and Thinning Silkworms. 

fortnight after laving eggs ; but a moth dying within a day or two 
after laying eggs may be healthy and their eggs fit for rearing. 
As leaves are heaped up on dalas by repeated feeding, cleaning 
becomes necessary. Native rearers neglect cleaning at least in 
the early stages. Tint neglect in this matter and in the matter of 
keeping the worms thin, and the room well ventilated (though 
the worms themselves must always be kept away from a current 
of air), result in worms dying in large numbers specially at the 
last stage, though at the last stage one may be very careful. 
Keeping the worms thin and clean and the room well ventilated 
(though in even temperature) and free from dust, is necessary 
from the first. Cleaning and thinning of the worms are facil¬ 
itated by thread nets (Fig. 86) of meshes of about half an 
inch. A net is spread over the worms resting on dirty leaves, fresh 
leaves (cut up fine at the two early stages and whole leaves with 
stalks being put from the third stage) scattered over the net, and 
after half a minute the net may be removed to another dal a. This 
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lias the effect of separating the worms evenly into two lots. Nets 
are to he used for cleaning whether the worms need thinning or 
not. A dala of newly-hatched worms have to be divided up into 
three dalas after the first moult, into nine < la Lis after the second 
moult, into 27 dalas after the third moult, into 81 dalas after the 
fourth moult, and at the last stage the worms occupy twice as 
much space (t.e., lfi2 dalas) before they make cocoons. Daily the 
net from a dala with the worms and litter are to he lifted at the 
mid-day feed, removed on to a fresh dala, and the older dala 
removed outside and thoroughly cleaned. If, however, worms are 
found underneath the net, they must be assumed to he moulting. 
They should not then he disturbed, hut kept on a lower shelf on a 
separate marhan where no feeding should he done for about 24 
hours. The worms on the net removed to a fresh dala are to bo 
given a iced and then left without food for about 24 hours, 
(ireat care is necessary at moulting periods. The point to remem¬ 
ber is, it does more harm giving food to moulting worms than 
tasting them lor a few hours until the worms are well out of 
moult, which is known by their agility and hungry look. If 
on blowing over the worms they move very fast, one knows 
they are properly out of moult, if, on the contrary, the move¬ 
ment they exhibit, is of a dull and listless kind, they an* not (juite 
out of their sickness, and they should be still left without food. 
An extra teed at the time when the worms are going off’ to moult 
does not do them much harm : hut feeding too early does harm. 
Experience is needed in this matter. 

8f>8. Worms in the same room should he all of the same age, 
as much as possible. That is why tardy worms are kept high upon 
mac/tans , and early ones lower down, both at hatching and at 
moulting times. If worms of different ages are kept in the same 
room, the late worms suffer more from disease. \\ onus when they 
are ready for spinning become translucent and they constantly 
spit out silk from their month. At this time in the case of Indian 
silkworms they are quickly picked and transferred to a spinning 
screen (or Chandraki. vide Fig. 87) where they get convenient 
bearings for making cocoons. In the case of the B. mori, dry 
twigs are arched over the worms and ripe worms make their 
cocoons in these arches. In the hot weather, from hatching to 
spinning, only about, 20 days are spent in the plains of Bengal, and 
in the coldest weather about 40 days. But cocoon-rearing is best 
done when the temperature is about 7f>° and fairly uniform. That 
is why the November bund or crop, is the best crop and the March 
hand the next best. If large mulberry leaves are used, only these 
two crops would be taken. But when the shrub mulberry is used, 
rearing must be done at other seasons also, when, on account of 
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too great heat, or cold, or damp, rearing arc more or less unsuceess- 
i’nl. Two good crops of (*ocoons are better than eight indifferent 
ones (even the two good crops being subject to infection). Indeed, 
on account of the parasitic, fiv pest (Fig. 84) it is not feasible to 
take all the eight crops in the year, and this is why rearers take a 
crop and omit the next and then go tor seed to some distant place, 
and the actual number of crops taken in a village is three or 
tour. When the cocoons are formed, they are gathered from chan- 
drakis on the third day and sold off at once, or killed in a kalsi as de¬ 
scribed in connection with tusser cocoons, or in a basket put over a 
boiling pan of water, the basket being covered over with a blanket. 
When there is hot sun, the rays of the sun are sufficient to kill tin* 
cocoons in two or three days. 

851h Reelimt. - Except, in the rainy season, cocoons, however 
killed, must be steamed in an oven immediately before reeling. 
Ovened cocoons should be reeled off in 3 or 4 da vs. Ovened cocoon- 
should not be spread out. in the sun to get drv, but should be kept 
spread out indoors in machans and reeled off as fast as possible. For 
small quantities of cocoons the evening can be done in a basket 
over a pan of fire u< in the case of killing, a blank space being 
loft in tin* middle of tin* basket., so that cocoons about 6" thick 
may rest on all sides and the top. and the steam work its wav 
from the bottom through the cocoons and out of the blanket. 
When for 10 minutes the steam is coming out of the blanket, the 
cocoons mav la* considered to be proporlv ovened. When dealino 
with large- (juantities of cocoons special erections are necessary 
for ovening. In the rainy season tin* air is naturally steamv and 
it exercises the same beneficial effect on the cocoons as an arti¬ 
ficially produced atmosphere of steam. But. cocoons spun in rainy 
weather do not unravel properly in basins and they are a source 
of great loss to European factories where even silk is required to 
be made. Ovened cocoons are reeled off in a basin of water 
(Fig. 88) which is kept boiled with lire or steam, and passed in 
two lots to a reel, which as it is wound round and round, the 
cocoons get worked off. As each cocoon gets worked off', its place 
is supplied by another, the end of which is kept ready for the 
purpose by the reeler, and an expert reeler can reel off as many 
as four kahans of cocoons per day when lie has to make the best 
kind of silk, and ten kahans a day when he has to make native 
Khanrfru silk. 

860. Silk Fibre. —There is no fibre so long, so strong, so 
fine, so soft, and so smooth, as the silk fibre. When we talk about 
the staple of cotton fibre being long, we only mean that it is H 
or If inches in length ; when we talk of Jute fibre being long, 
we only mean that it is 12 or 13 ft. long, but the tusser cocoon 



Pm. M.—A new Reeling; Machine with eeuae arkangkmknt 


A— Peel (2^ feet diameter). 

B —Pulley at right-hand end of the r 
H Pin or screw on B. 

D—String or wire. 

K—Plank (pedal). 

P—Hole at one end of K for tying string or wire. 

(1.—Hole at the other end of B for tying the pedal to a pin fixed into 
the ground with wire rope. 

H—Pin fixed to the ground for keeping the pedal in position. 

J—Thermometer for testing the temperature of water in the basin tor 
boiling and reeling the cocoons. 

K & L—Two croisures. 

M—String giving motion to the eccentric. 

N —Pulley on which the eccentric rests. 

O —Steam-cock. 
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has an uninterrupted fibre 800 yards long and some varieties of 
mulberry cocoons, one uninterrupted fibre of 900 yards, and yet 
the fibre is so fine that in the case of the tusser this single fibre 
from a cocoon is 700 milligrammes and in the case of the mul¬ 
berry silk it is 250 milligrammes in weight. So fine is the thread* 
that although there is no difficulty, on account of its strength to 
draw out the thread out of single cocoons, in practice never fewer 
than three cocoons in the case of the tusser and never fewer than 
four or five in the case of” the mulberry cocoons, are used simulta¬ 
neously for drawing out the thread from. It is for the finest silk- 
muslins or silk-gauze that thread is made by drawing out the fibre 
of four or five mulberry cocoons together. So strong is the fibre 
of mulberry cocoons that it is quite easy to draw out the fibre on to 
a reel without a single break, though this fibre is so fine that im¬ 
practical purposes it is never used for making fabrics in these 
days, though perhaps in olden times the " Koan vests” of the 
Roman empire were woven out of such single silk fihr< *. And yet 
each single fibre of silk is made of two ultimate fibres agglutinated 
together with a natural gum which gives the fibre its brilliancy. 
These two ultimate fibres or //arcs come out of the spinarette at the 
mouth of the silkworm, and ultimately derived from two glands 
situated on two sides of the interior of the worm. These two 
glands are sometimes taken out of the body of the silkworm, put in 
vinegar and afterwards drawn out in the form of silkworm gut which 
is used for tying fishing hooks to the line. For its weight and 
pliancy there is no such strong substance as the silkworm gut. 

861. But though the fibre is the strongest, finest and softest 
fibre of all, one silk fibre differs from another so much that one is 
valued at Rs. 10 a seer, while another at Rs. 50 a seer, and a 
country which habitually deals with a Rs. l()-per-seer fibre can ill 
compete with a country which habitually produces a Rs. 30-per- 
seer fibre. The native-made silk of India called Khangru or 
dhangru silk sometimes sell at only Hs. 10 per seer, and Rs. 12 
per seer may be taken as the average price of A hangrn silk. The 
European filature reeled silk is much better. It sometimes sells 
for only Rs. 16 or Rs. 17 per seer, hut its average price is about 
Rs. 20. Italian, French, and Japanese silks are still better and 
they sell for about Rs. 80 a seer. 

862. Why is there this difference in price ? Let, us first 
see the cause of difference between European filature reeled silk 
and Khancjrv silk. As much as one seer a day may be reeled by a 
couple of men on the Khangritysystein, though the av erage quantity 
is 9 chhitaks. As much as chhitaks per day is sometimes turned 
out by a pair of operatives in European filatures, but the average 
may be taken at 3^ chhitaks. This difference comes of the 
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Europeans looking to quality and the Indians chiefly to quantity. 
There are three causes which combine to make the European filature 
reeled silk being so much superior to the country Khangru 
silk :—(1 ) The European factories regulate the number of cocoons 
reeled more exactly and usually use a smaller number, five or six 
cocoons instead of 20 cocoons. (2) The European factories insist 
on a knot being put whenever there is a break, (o) The European 
factories cross two adjacent lots ol* fibre twice on themselves to effect 
an agglutination of fibre-, while the country reelers not giving any 
croisure and putting no knots can reel away very' fa-t and get a 
larger absolute and relative produce. 

Is it worth while for our country reelers to follow the 
European system, and produce a smaller quantity of superior 
fibre? Not at present, when the demand for silk at Ks. 12 a seer in 
India is very large and very keen. There i- practically no demand 
for the Hs. 20 silk in tin* Indian market. Ask the large silk-mill- 
owners ol' Bombay what >i 1 k they want. They will tell you 
silk of tin* value of R>. d or Hs. I) per pound : and as for hand- 
loom use, they prefer, as a rule the cheaper silk. A few skeins 
of what is called by our country weavers *• Latin silk.” that is, 
European filature reeled silk, are always used by exceptionally 
good weavers to meet some special demand, but it is the Khangru 
silk that they are accustomed to handle. The demand from 
Benares, Lahore. Amritsar. Karachi. Nagpur and other centres 
of silk weaving is for tin* Bengal Khangru silk, and this demand is 
very great. Nearly a crore of Rupees worth of silk is exported 
to other Provinces of India from Bengal against ;*>() lakhs of 
Rupees worth of superior filature reeled silk exported to Europe 
and America. The demand for the Khangru silk shows an up¬ 
ward tendency and the demand tor the superior European silk 
shows a downward tendency. There is therefore no hesitation 
in what I have recommended, (*o in for quantity yin* the present, 
and turn out Khangru silk for the country. 

8fi4. The next question we should turn our attention to, is, 
why is not the European filature reeled silk as good as Italian, 
French or Japanese silk ? In Europe there is demand mainly for 
high-class silks, as in India there is demand chiefly for low grade 
and cheap silks ; and in India also as time goes on, the demand for 
high class silks will increase. If the mills and weavers of India 
can buy high class silks for Rs. # per lb., they will not buy low 
grade silks for Rs. 5 or Rs. fi per lb. High class silks are more 
easily unravelled, and there is less waste in unravelling it, and 
though labour in India is cheap, the manufacturer finds it pays 
him to buy high class silk for Rs. a lb. If in Europe also 
European filature reeled silk can be sold for Rs. 8 a lb., it will sell 
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better, but European manufacturers do not care about using silk 
which gives so much trouble in unravelling. It is therefore 
worth while to be prepared for the European market and for the 
future demand of the Indian market. 

86f>. What is the cause of the inferiority of the European 
filature reeled silk of Bengal as compared to the European and 
Japanese silks ? This is a question which we have not answered 
yet. From recent experiments I Imre come to the conclusion that 
the inferiority comes neither from the inferiority of the workman 
nor of the machine, but it is to be attributed mainly to the inferior¬ 
ity of the Bengal cocoon. The Bengal cocoons are the worst in 
the world, and with no machine is it possible to produce out ot 
these cocoons silk of such quality as can be produced out ol the 
Bombyx mori cocoons. The reason i< not far to seek. The length 
of the fibre on a Bengal cocoon is about 200 to 2f>0 yards, while 
that on a Bomb//.r mori cocoon about 800 yards. The silk made 


out of Bombt/.v mori cocoons (which are the staple ot Europe and 
Japan) must therefore contain about four times as fewer joinings 
as the silk made out of Bomb/f.r Croesi or B. fortumilos cocoons 
of Bengal. The average length of fibre on a Mysore cocoon is 
about 3(H) yards, and the Bombyx meridionalis cocoons of Madia- 
therefore produce a little- better silk than the silk produced by 
the same machine in Bengal filatures out ot* Bengal cocoons. 

__ 80 ( 1 . IIow to introduce the 
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tdo. 89 .— Microscopic appearance 
of Pebkink (x 600 ). 


Bomby.r mori cocoons into 
India is therefore the problem 
before us. 1 have worked the 
Homfo/.r mori cocoons success¬ 
fully for a number of years in 
Bengal, and it has been worked 
in Kashmir also. The difficul¬ 
ty with regard to the rearing 
of this class of cocoons is in 
the matter of conservation of 
seed or eggs. The eggs re¬ 
quire a period of intense dry 
cold, and they must be pro¬ 
tected from hot winds at other 
times. In every part of India 
the B. mori worms can be 


reared (and in many parts they 
have been reared), successfully at some time or other from 


February to June. But the conservation of the eggs from April 
to next January is possible only in a few places like Kashmir, 
Dalhousie, &c\, where in winter the cold is severe but dry. There 
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is another difficulty with regard to the />. mori. The epidemic 
called Pebrine must he kept .suppressed by annual examination of 
the seed with a microscope. II railway communication is 
established between Kashmir and the rest of India, and if 
Kashmir establishes the 41 system of grainage” as devised by 
M. Pasteur, she can supply the rest of India with seed. This 
will give one good crop in the year ; which will make a Hs. 3(1- 
per-seer silk. But a separate organisation of having a grainage 
and hibernating station at Dalhousie may be also tried. 


') 



(l>) ('•) 

Fie. 90.—Micuoscoi’ic aitkakani'K JSJ cslwkmne. 


{a) Jlyplne witli spores ; (b) End of an old branch which is producing spores 
by abjunction and is thickly covered with spores, ftie youngest of 
which are terminal ; (r) two sporogenous branches from which nil 
the spores have fallen except the youngest, and uppermost (enlarged 500 
diameters) ; (d) young sporiferous hypha (enlarged TOO diameters). 

<S67. J diseases of silkworm *.—The greatest obstacle to seri¬ 
culture is the prevalence of certain diseases among silkworms. 
In Bengal Pebrine (Fig. tfb), Muscardine (Fig. l J0), Grasserie, 
and the fly-pest (Tricolyga hoinbveis), do the greatest amount of 
damage ; while other diseases, such as Flacherie, Court, Gatine and 
the Denuestes vulpinus also do some amount of harm. In Mysore 
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Flacherie ( Kio. 91 ) does the most harm, while other diseases are 
scarcely known. 

868. Pebrine (Bengali kata) is caused by a microscopic 
organism which, when magnified 600 diameters, looks like grains 
of nxuTKf seed. It is a slow-acting disease, taking 80 days for 
complete development, so that, when the seed is badly pebrinized, 
the worms die off at the last stage, all of a sudden. If rearing 
is completed in less than 80 days, pebrinized worms spin poor 
cocoons. When the seed is not very badly pebrinized, some 
worms, those produced from pebrinized eggs die off on the 
80th day, while others which catch the infection from the 
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pebrinized worms, die later on, or make cocoons and come out as 
moths, which show pebrine corpuscles, and then die. Some worms 
from eggs free from pebrine happen to escape infection. These 
spin cocoons, come out as moths, and show no pebrine corpuscles. 
The eggs from these moths are safe to rear from. Each moth 
is made to lay eggs under a separate cover, on sheets of paper, 
and after at least five days each is examined under a microscope. 
The eggs of those moths, the blood of which show no pebrine 
corpuscles, are retained, the rest being burnt. The eggs selected 
out are then superficially purified from diseases, by a dip in a 
sulphate of copper bath (\°/ Q solution), hungup in a cool but airy 
place to get dry, and then taken inside a rearing room, which 
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with its rearing appliances has been already disinfected (Fig. U2) 
with sulphate oi copper wash and sulphur fumes. The rearing 
from eggs thus selected and in room thus disinfected cannot fail 
Irom pebrine. Where rearing takes place once a year, disinfec¬ 
tion ot appliances is not necessary for protecting the worms 
against pebrine, provided the seed itself is selected. The germ 
of pebrine loses its vitality in seven months and local infection 
thus dies out before the next, annual crop is taken. Natural 
freedom from pebrine is more desirable than freedom secured by 
microscopic selection. Thus, the Fiomhy.r meridtonal?s silkworm 
of Mysore is naturally tree from pebrine, and microscopic selec¬ 
tion is not necessary in rearing this variety, and this variety is 
giving good result in Bengal. A lot ot seed selected out free 
from pebrine al ways tends again to get more and more pebrinized 
from 1% to f>%. from o to 20%, 
and from 20 to f>0%. and on, 
until in a few generations every 
moth again is found to he pebrin¬ 
ized. In this case, therefore, 
microscopic selection is needed at 
every generation to secure exemp¬ 
tion from pebrine. Five per cent, 
of pebrine in the seed does not 
affect the result, hut 20. .40 or oO% 
of pebrine left without selection, 
spoils the result more or less, 
though even with <S() or 00% of 
pebrine in the seed, a sort of a 

is obtained in the hot weather. Fl0 . .,2.-Us K „r Eclair 
the pebrine not getting time to Vaporiser for disinfection. 
develop so fully as to kill the 

worms. It only weakens the worms, so that they either make 
poor cocoons, or sueeumb to other diseases. A pebrinized 
lot oi worms thus falls an easier victim to blacherie, Muscardine, 
(Irasserie and Fourt, than a lot of worms which is free from 
pebrine. It is essential to have a number of nurseries in each silk- 
district in Bengal, where the system of microscopic selection will 
be rigorously followed and the cocoons obtained from selected 
eggs sold for seed-purpose, or where a stock naturally free from 
pebrine is reared. The few nurseries that have been established 
by cocoon-rearers in Bengal are doing very good work. 

8(Iib Muward-ine is another epidemic of the silkworm which 
is due to a higher fungus, quite visible to the naked eye in its 
fully developed form when it partakes of the nature ot a white 
mould on the bodies oi dead worms. The worms which have 
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this mould get like sticks of lime, lienee the Bengali name Ghnna- 
kati. This epidemic is also readily controlled, by disinfection 
of eggs and all the appliances used, and rearing the worms in a 
clean manner. If through neglect of disinfection of the rearing 
house and the appliances, of the eggs at the commencement, 
or by the neglect ot delitage, muscardine does break out, it can 
he stoppM, by cleaning the worms with nets, keeping the 
worms fasting for a few hours and by burning sulphur afterwards in 
the room thoroughly shutting it up. The cleaning will have to he 
done daily after this and a little sulphur burnt after the room 
has been smeared with sulphate of copper solution. ]\lanv a 
rearing was saved from muscardine in connection with the 
experiments with which the author was entrusted tor ten \ears. 

870. Flat' her le is an epidemic caused by the fermentation 

of mulberry leaf inside the stomach of silkworms. Such fer¬ 
mentation may be caused bv various microbes, but the microbe 
which is mainly instrumental in setting up the gastric fermen¬ 
tation is the Bacillus megaterium bombycis. The disease is 
known in Bengal as Kalsira because the dorsal vessel of the 
worm gets black. Putrefaction, however, sets in very rapidlv and 
the whole worm gets black and putrid >oon after death. This 
disease is so common in JMvsorc. because there the custom prevails 
of feeding the worms 7 to 0 times a day instead of or 1 times. 
The organism may be either in the spoilt, dusty or heated mul¬ 
berry loaf, or in the intestine of tin* silkworm. Weak worms 
have greater proclivity to take the epidemic, that a feed of the 
same lot of mulberry may give Flaeherie to one rearing and none, 
to another. The state of the rearing room also has considerable 
effect, on the disease. A stuffy, close room would give Flaeherie 
to silkworms, while a well-ventilated room gives comparative 
immunity. Dust, specially dust raised at delitage, aggravates the 
epidemic. The remedies are : (1 ; disinfection of eggs, rearing 

house and appliances with sulphate of copper solution. (2 ) Feeding 
of the worms not more than five times during the early stages and 
not more than four times a day during the last stage. (o ) Using of 
fresh unfermented leaf', without dust, without dew or oilier mois¬ 
ture, and of leaf that has not been submerged under water 
or otherwise got under the control of microbes in the field 
while growing. (4) Keeping the roaring room well-ventilated. 
(f>) ('leaning the worms daily and yet raising no dust, by 
taking the trays out for dusting, and Imj'inq the door instead of 
sweeping it. 

871. Gatimi (Bengali Sal/>lui) is a form of indigestion 
which is caused by excess of heat or excess of cold, which takes 
away the appetite of the worms, and though they are given leaf 
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they do not oat, or eat only occasionally. The worms look elon¬ 
gated and white. In pebrine also the worms look white, blit they 
look short and not elongated. The ultimate form which gatine 
takes is the same as in the case of Flacherie. They become black 
and putrid, liatine. however, is not so fatal, and it does nf>t spread 
so rapidly as Flacherie : and if the worms are removed from the 
cold place, or if by jmnLha or other means heat can be lessened, 
the worms recommence eating and the epidemic is arrested. It 
i> best to avoid rearing in April or ilay. and in December and 
January, when the temperature cannot be controlled. 

S72. DVassvr/V ( Bengali Ram) is a disease which is not asso¬ 
ciated with any microbe. It is caused by a sudden change in the 
character of food from a less sappy to a more sappy condition. 
Worms ought to be given stronger and stronger leaf as they get 
older and older : but if owing to a heavy shower of rain follow¬ 
ing protracted drought, or change of field, the consistency of leaf 
changes into a more sappy condition, (Jrasserie at once breaks out. 
The remedy is to use leaf gathered from trees and eschew the use of 
shrub leaf as much as possible. The recommendation to grow large 
mulberry tree* is very important for this among other reasons. 
In Europe and in Kashmir where leaf from trees is used. (irasserie 
is never known in the epidemic form, while in Bengal more loss- 
takes place from (irasserie than from Flacherie. In fact, 
(-irasserie is looked upon by tin* French peasant as an auspicious 
*dgn. a^ an indication of a full harvest. 

<S7J. Court, called in Bengali Ad//. J\au<ti or Kurkuttr^ is 
more an abnormality than a disease. A worm affected with Courts 
turns into chrysalis without making a cocoon or making a very' 
flimsy one. The chrysalis turns into a moth which may lay eggs, 
and examined under tin* microscope it may not show any disease. 
But the reproduction from such seed gives Court in a more exag¬ 
gerated form in the next generation, and it is, therefore, an abnor¬ 
mality that must he avoided. It' worms are fed on na'irlm leaf, 
that is, on leaf from a new plantation, or from shady places, or 
given an insufficient supply of leaf at the last stage, this abnor¬ 
mality is noticed, and it is further hereditary. 

N74. I>oubl('-<‘ocoon (Bong, t*< nthr-koa) or two worms jointly 
forming one cocoon, is an abnormality which is not very common 
in Bengal, hut it is very common in Japan, and China, and fairly 
common in Europe. The tendency is hereditary, and as double 
cocoons cannot he reeled, they are often fraudulently used for 
obtaining seed for sale. The use of such seed has resulted in 
breeds that show the abnormal tendency to an exaggerated degree. 
In Bengal, cocoons being always bought for seed, there is no fear 
of this abnormality assuming alarming proportions. 
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87f>. The fly-pest, does very great harm to the silk crop in 
Bengal. The Trieolyga bombycis which is a tachinid fly, lays its 
eggs only on silkworms. The eggs hatch into maggots which 
penetrate into the body of silkworms, and in time kill the silk¬ 
worms either before or after they have made cocoons. If a silk¬ 
worm dies after making its cocoon, instead of a moth, a number of 
maggots of the fly come out of the cocoon. These infest the 
rearing room, and it becomes impossible to rear silkworms at the 
next generation. That is why Bengal rearers give up rearing 
every other generation, and every time go to some distant place 
for seed. With the seed-cocoons, however, a few maggots of the 
parasite always come into the village, and some damage is always 
done. The remedies are : (I) For all the villagers to seed their 
cocoons in the distant village where they go to buy them, and 
bring home only eggs. (2) Never to allow any villager to take 
two crops in succession, but to make all to stick to the three or 
four regular crops, (o) If these precautions are impossible to 





adopt and if the tiv must be dealt with , the rearing room must 
be built in a special manner, the windows away from the entrance 
being fitted up with wire gauze, and outside the windows 
vessels of water with a few drops of kerosine oil to each being 
kept at a height of 5 or t> feet from the ground, while before the 
entrance, which should be kept shut in daytime as much as 
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possible, cow-dung fire should be always kept, which should evolve 
smoke. This has the result of the parasitic fly avoiding the 
entrance, congregating outside the windows and rushing every 
now and again into the troughs of water and drowning themselves, 
believing them to he entrances to the rearing room. In Fig. 1*3 a 
parasitic flv is shown ready to drown itself in a trough of water 
outside a ventilator or fly-trap. 

#7(>. The 1 hrmesles culpimi.s is a beetle which eats up 
silkworms, chrysalids and moths, both in the larval and imago 
stages. These also come with the seed-cocoon>. They also harbour 
in cocoon godowns. If seeding is done outside rearing rooms, and 
it' the rearing rooms and appliances are kept scrupulously clean, 
there is no fear of loss in an epidemic form from this pest. Once 
onlv has the author seen the l)ermeste< ruining the rearings in a 
tew villages near Berhampore. 



Pig. 94.—Spinning of Pierced Cocoons. 

#77. The Eri .silkworm is reared in the same way as other 
Folyvoltine silkworms of Bengal. The cocoons, however, cannot 
be reeled, and the method of dealing with the eoeoons should 
therefore he described. The moths should be allowed to escape 
from the cocoons, and as in reeling mulberry or tusser cocoons, 
the insects should not he allowed to remain in the cocoons. The 
rearing and spinning, therefore, of the Eri silkworm involves no 
killing of animals, and for this reason alone Eri silk rearing is 
popular among amateurs in this country. The fibre also is strong. 
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and AW/ cloth is on this account very popular, and the rearing of 
the Eri silkworm, though less profitable than that of mulberry or 
tusser silkworm, is not altogether without advantages. The 
cocoons, alter the moths have escaped from them, are boiled with 
ashes or better still with lye, as in the case of tusser cocoons, and 
when cool, well kneaded in the warm lye, and then washed In¬ 
constant kneading in clean water, wrung out and dried in the sun 
and spun with a spindle ( Pig. 04 ) or a wheel at leisure. Eri rearing 
and spinning must remain for years to come a cottage industry. 
But Eri cocoons are carded and combed and spun like cotton or 
wool in European mills, and when the industry is established on a 
large scale anywhere, a ranler/e on European principles may be 
established 


< MI AFTER LX XX. 

Lac-cultij b e. 

$78. Lac-cult u /r is another most j wo fit able inductr// ; but tin* 
price of lac has varied very much within the last, twenty years. 
Sometimes it has been as low as lv>. 2b per maund, but in recent 
years there has been an upward tendency, as much as Rs. 210 
per cwt. having been paid this year for shell-lac, but the prices 
are unsteady. 

870. Suitable Leers .— Lac is a resinous incrustation which 
grows on tender branches of Kusunb or Kusum (Scldcichera 
trijuga), Ralas fButea frondosa), Baer (Zizyphus jujuha), (lliut- 
baer (Zizyphus xylopvraj, IVepul (Ficus religiosa), the Banian 
(Ficus indica), (Jular (Ficus glomerata), Rahar (Oajauus indieusj. 
Phalsa (Grewia asiatica), Babul (Acacia arabica , and LYotons. 
It has been also seen on mango trees. There arc at least two 
distinct species of lac-insects, one of which produces a thick 
incrustation and the other a thin incrustation, the former being 
obviously the more profitable kind to grow. In many parts of 
the country lac is found wild on trees, and the natural adaptability 
of a place for lac is best judged from the presence of the insect 
in the wild state, it is also desirable, about once in five years, to 
go back to the wild stock for seed. Exchange of seed is also 
recommended. If on squeezing the incrustation on a branch, a 
red liquid is seen to exude, it may he concluded, there are living 
eggs on the branch, and it may be made use of for seed. 

880. Inoculation .—The two proper seasons for inoculation 
of the seed to branches of new trees, are June and November. 
When trees are inoculated in June the crop is obtained in 
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November, ;in<1 when they are inoculated in November or Decem¬ 
ber, the crop is obtained in dune. Inoculation should take place 
lor the first time in November, as insects are liable to be washed 
out, with heavv rain if inoculation takes place in June. June 
inoculation is to be preferred in places where the rainfall is light 
and whore the cold is severe. In localities, such as the Darjeeling 
bills, where the rainfall is very heavy and where the cold is also 
severe, it is useless attempting the introduction of lac-eulture. 
Idle localities most favourable for lac-culture in India are Bilaspur. 
IVrtabgarh, Sonthal Pargatia-, Singhbhum and other districts of 
Dhota Nagpur I >ivision. iWourbhanj and the Orissa Division 
generally. JSaran. Ac. Sometimes one variety of insects die off 
with tin* heat of summer where the beat is intense*, when seed ot 
another variety which i- aide to -tand the heat should he tried 
In manv districts lac-culture heroines practically extinct as the 
effect of rival heat when lac rearer- have to go to some* other 
district tor-eed. Lac-culture may become extinct after a severe 
cold season also. Inoculation of seed-sticks may lx* done by 
Amply tving the -ticks in different parts of a tree, with the inter¬ 
position of a bundle of gra-s. or by putting tlie bits of sticks in 
mosquito net hags and hanging them in different parts of a tree. 
The red inserts will -oon be found crawling out of the sticks and 
spreading over succulent brandies arm gradually throwing out 
incrustations. 

SSI. ( )nc toot ot -ecd—tirk is sufficient for ten feet or more 
of tender branches. A bundle of seed —ticks containing f>0 one-foot 
sticks, can lx* usually purcha-ed for lie. L to He. 1-8. When 
through heat or cold seed becomes scarce, lis. f> per bundle has to 
be paid for seed. A fortnight after inoculating a new ly pruned tree, 
the (*mptv sticks are to he taken down and used for the extraction of 
lac. If insects are seen coniine; out even after a fortnight, the seed- 
sticks should be taken down and tied to fresh trees. When all 
the f resh branches have got insects uniformly distributed over them, 
the inoculation has been done fully and properly. If the branches 
show no insects in many places, a full crop cannot he expected. 

882. Cult/nation .—For lac-culture the trees must he kept in 
condition and as free f rom ants and other insects as possible. The 
cultivation of the soil under the trees is of great help, and crops 
suitable for growing under shade, specially turmeric and ginger, 
should be grown by application of manure. The trees remain 
vigorous owing to the cultivation of the soil under them, and they 
produce a larger quantity of lac. 

888. Pruning .—To obtain vigorous growth of branches, 
pruning of the trees is essential. Trees should be pruned in 
February, that in June it may become full of long and tender 
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brunches, when inoculation is done. For November inocula¬ 
tion, the priming of trees is done in June. So pruned, the trees 
become full of long and tender branches in November. 

884. I)ec<doj>ment of the insert .—The insects remain still 
after they have once spread out and they simply suck the juice of 
the branches. While thus engaged, the lac covers them up from 
all sides. The lac may be considered as a secretion from the 
wounded branches due to the action of a bacterium. As the insects 
develop, the incrustation round each also develops. The insects 
are either male or female, mostly female. Male insects have their 
lac-incrustation somewhat longer than the incrustation round 
females. The incrustations round females are almost spherical. 
Tlie proportion of male to female is a bom as 1 to 5,000. The male 
insects when fully developed become winged and they fly 
away. The female insects continue to grow inside their cells, and 
they get completely covered up with the incrustation which 
becomes thicker and thicker. In this state the female lavs eggs, 
and makes round each egg a separate covering of lac.. When the 
laying of eggs is finished, the female develops within its body a 
red liquid which is to act as milk for her young. At this stage 
the seed-sticks are gathered. The eggs after becoming insects eat 
through the substance of the mother and then spread out into the 
branches of trees into which they are inoculated. The seed-sticks 
should be kept in cool and dark rooms, and when tliev begin to 
come out, they should he exposed to the sun for a day and then at¬ 
tached to trees by tying or hv being hung up on mosquito-net bags. 

885. (fiaUttf .— Kusumb tree produces the best lac. Phalsa 
tree lac is also good. Baer and gliut-haer lac is only slightly 
inferior, and Palas tree lac, which is the darkest red, is tin* poorest 
of all, though the I* at as tree is more frequently used than an v other. 

886. Mann fart are .—After the incrustrations are scraped out 
of twigs, they are ground in querns, and then strained and sifted 
with chaln/es and with fanning which helps to eliminate the 
light extraneous matter from the fine dust of lac which is 
heavy. The dust is then put in clean water, and by repeated 
change of water the lac is separated out. The water containing 
the lac dye is run into vats, where the dye settles. When the 
dust is washed in vats of clean water, it is placed in close woven 
cane-baskets (dhamas) and it is rubbed on the sides of the baskets, 
which helps to make the dust gradually free from the red colouring 
matter. The water with the red colouring matter is sometimes 
taken up with cotton wool, in which state the cotton wool 
(alta) has a commercial value for domestic purposes, for dyeing 
feet red, &c. The washed dust after it is dried is sold as 
seed-lac. In washed state the seed-lac should be golden in 
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appearance. Rosin inixod up with seed-lac* goes to make shell- 
lac. The resin is ground and sifted, and 15 per cent, of the 
weight of the seed-lac used, are added, and the mixed dust is 
inserted within a long cloth hag. One end of tin* hag is tied to 
a post and the other end twisted, while a fire is kept between 
under the hag. As the twisting over fire proceeds, the dust gets 
converted into a liquid form and comes out, and is gathered from 
the surface of* the long hag, with brass plates or plantain leaf- 
sheaths, in the form of shell-lac. The long hag is only about 0 
inches in circumference, hut the length may be 15, 30 or 300 ft., 
according to the quantity of the dust treated. The shell-lac should 
he of light golden colour, not red or black. Tin* shell-lac can be 
further melted in pots, and with a stick, a quantity can be taken 
out, and rolled on the stick until it gets somewhat solidified in 
which state it can he moulded in the form of a hollow cylinder, 
into which is inserted red-lead, yellow arsenic, bone-black, 
Prussian blue, or some other colouring matter, for tin* manufac¬ 
ture of scaling wax. The lac. with the colouring matter, i< beaten 
and kneaded in the soft state, until the colouring matter is evenly 
distributed through the lac, in which state the lac is put on a 
slab or marble or slate smeared over with lard, and moulded in 
tin* form of sealing wax. For one seer of shell-lac. one or two 
papers of Chinese red-lead are sufficient to give it a rich colour. 
The red-lead costs about Rs. 4-3 per seer. 

337. Vi "Id .—According to the size of a tret* from 10 seers 
to a maund of crude lac is obtained from a tree. The manufac¬ 
turers buy tin* lac, either on twigs, or scraped out from twigs. 


CHAPTER LXXXI. 


Apiculture 

Apiculture is carried on in boxes as an entirely artificial 
industry, in Europe and in America. Even the breeding of 
queens is carried on as an industry. In India gathering of 
honey and wax is carried on as a forest industry, and no attempt 
at domestication is made, except in the Khasia hills and in 
Kashmir. As in England honey has different flavour according 
to the nature of flowers that prevail in a region, so has the Indian 
honey certain peculiarly fine flavour and quality. The honey which 
is prized the highest (chiefly as a medicine for ophthalmic diseases) 
is the lotus honey of Kashmir. The purest lotus honey is gathered 
from the vicinity of lakes full of lotus, and the best is gathered from 
little hives found on the flowers themselves. Orange honey is very 

m, ha 28 
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rich, and thick orange honey is gathered in Sylhet and Khasia hills 
where orange trees abound. But large quantities ol honey are 
gathered from forests all over the country, and apiculture, or rather 
the gathering of honey, is a profession carried on systematically by 
certain castes, usually by fowlers, in the district of Murshidabad 
and in the State of Mourbbanj, wild honey is so plentiful that it 
can be bought for four annas a seer, /.c., it is as cheap as sugar. 
This is one reason why the artificial methods of apiculture that 
are practised in Europe and America, which involve a great, deal 
of trouble, are not as yet suited to this country. The varieties 
of bees in India are also different and various, and they have not 
been subjected to that study and domestication which European 
varieties have been. Tbe Italian bee lias not thriven in India. 
It ate more sugar than the honey it produced. In the winter, 
under the artificial svstem of rearing, bees must be fed with 
a syrup consisting of lib. of sugar, loz. of common salt, and 
a table spoonful of vinegar, mixed up with (i£ pints of water, and 
they must he kept artificially warm with quilts on the hills. In 
summer they are given water to drink, which is kept close to the 
hive. A bee-hive is often kept even in a drawing-room, and the 
attendant, generally a lady, does not oven protect herself with gloves 
and veil when she handles it, though she usually does this as a 
novice. The honey is either taken out and sold in the comb, or the 
honey is extracted from the comb by a little centrifugal machine. 

The queen is the sole producer of eggs, and she may go on 
producing eggs for five years at the rate of 150 eggs a day. The 
worker bee has a short life when it is working in summer. It lives 
and works only for about six weeks then, though out of season the 
worker bee lives for six months. The wonderful fertility of the 
queen therefore results in a continuous supply of young workers 
ready to supply the place ol* dead insects. A “■ bar frame,’* 
stocked with a queen and thirty or forty thousand workers may 
be bought for 30s. in England, and a queen for about 5.s. The 
straw-hives of the Khasia hills are an approach to domestication, 
and they are bought and sold like European hives. In the Euro¬ 
pean and American box hive, there is an artificial wax foundation 
moulded in hexagonal cells which the bees make use of in forming 
their comb. When the combs are withdrawn from under the 
artificial foundations, they can be restored to their original places 
after the honey has been extracted with a centrifugal machine. 
The bees readily make use of their old comb and not needing to 
elaborate wax, they are able to accumulate double the quantity 
of honey. The wax foundations cost 3 s. a lb., and a lb. of pure 
bees wax is sufficient for making 75 foundations for 75 pound 
combs, or a smaller number of large combs. 
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800. The whole operation of managing an artificial hive is 
•one of practice and confidence. Nervous people seldom succeed 
even with gloves and veil and smoking tin ; hut a person with good 
nerves and practice does not require to use any of these protections. 
The boxes should he kept under the shade of trees, with the passage 
for bees to the south, and the means for opening the combs in the 
opposite direction, when? through a glass the operator can watch the 
bees and t he combs. He gently opens out the frame, takes out the 
combs, and replaces them after extracting the honey, where the 
honev is not required in comb*, or where the comb is required for 
wax, thev are removed one by on<* for good, leaving the top parts, 
/.c., the foundations, only for the h«*es to hang on. When it L 
remembered that the bees use up 2<dhs. of honey to make lib. of 
wax, it m;iv he readily seen, it always pays returning the combs 
to the hive. A hive may yield as little as fiOlhs. per season or 
as much as 2d0jbs. America is tin* country where an average of 
2f)0lbs. per hive lias been obtained in the season, and as much 
as l'ilbs. of honey are accumulated per day in a hive. The 
best English average* is 120lhs. per season. The art of rearing 
queens and of managing hives must Ik* learnt by practice. 


CI1A1TEK LXXX i I. 

Propagation of Turks. 

[Utility of growing tret's: Trees helpful to agriculture and agricultural popula¬ 
tion ; Slow-growing TimbiT Trees : Trees yielding Tans, Dyes and Drug*: 
Frees yielding Soap : ITopa^al ion ol trees suited tnr eapitalists ; The best trees 
to grmv ; How to utilize Fruits if they cannot he sold fresh ; Some notable 
examples of profitable Fruit -cult uiv . Gabions and their substitutes : Why 
some crops do not grow under <hade of lives; lMopagation of Seedlings ; 
'J'ransplantation ; Grafting, layering, budding, inarching ; Cuttings ; Gul* 
Jcilsim ; Grafting Wax : Pruning : Root-pruning : Cultivation of hind under 
trees ; Watering of trees ; Hybridization and Cross-fertilization.] 

Utility of (jrownuf /mus. Thk propagation ol trees which 
yield starch, oil, sugar, vegetables and fibres, is of vast importance 
to a country w here failure of ordinary agricultural crops through 
drought or inundation is of frequent occurrence. Apart from 
their uses for foot!, fodder, and timber, trees are highly beneficial as 
breakwinds in localities where high winds are an objection. They 
exercise a beneficial effect on the climate and temperature, when 
there are not too many of them. A moderate sized tree transpires 
as much as 40 gallons of water per day, which goes to reduce the 
temperature of the atmosphere, while radiation is hindered at night 
by trees. Thus trees exercise the influence of equalising tempera¬ 
ture. Trees bringing up food materials from the depth of soils and 
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storing them in leaves which are afterwards shed, are a most 
valuable fertilizing agency for surface soils. Beneath the shade of 
trees a rich layer of humus is formed which keeps tlx* roots cool 
in summer and warm in winter, besides absorbing and retaining 
a great quantity of water. It is in this wav that trees grow 
luxuriantly even on tin* poorest soils and change the character 
of the soil permanently for the better. Trees also have a binding 
effect on the land, which without them would he liable to be 
washed away or denuded by rain. Trees are believed to induce 
a heavier rainfall. In the Delta of the Nile there used to be 
on the average only f» rainy days in the year : but since the 
planting of millions oi eucalyptus trees then*, during the last 50 
years, there are now on the average 40 rainy days per annum. 
In Algiers, Napoleon III. caused millions of trees to lx* planted, 
which has doubled the number of rainy days in that country. 
There is an arid belt running through Australia, Africa, etc., hut 
wherever forests cross that holt as in New South Whiles and W. 
Australia, there is a heavy rainfall. One side* of the Himalayas 
is almost a desert now, hut it was once very populous until the 
forests were destroyed. The (‘astern side of the same mountains 
which is heavily timbered, has a large number of big rivers and 
it maintains an immense population. The destruction of forests 
in Western India where hundreds of mills an* using up wood-fuel, 
must have a deteriorating influence over tin* distribution of rainfall 
in those parts. Tlx* propagation of trees also results in a perennial 
supply of fuel and fodder of the highest, value, ami when a tree is 
cut down its place ought to he supplied by fresh planting as 
is done in (Germany. Trees act as a harrier against epidemics, 
and such aromatic trees as the eucalyptus and the conifene are 
considered especially valuable for this purpose. The easuarina 
tree yielding a good fuel and Inga duleis, whieli yields a 
good fodder, are both very fast-growing trees, and their 
propagation is recommended on poor soils. Tho jyropngntion 
of the babul for fodder and timber required for agricultural 
purposes, is also highly recommended. Slow-growing but valu¬ 
able timber-trees, such as mahogany, tun, sal, teak, sissoo, should 
not be grown in agricultural tracts, but in poor and arid tracts 
which are considered unsuitable for ordinary agricultural pursuits. 
Trees or shrubs producing tans and dyes, such as, myrabolan, 
divi-divi (Ckcsalpimi coriarea), (b digyna, asan, arjnn, cheli, 
kamela (Mallotus Philippinensis), lodh, anatto, and other trees 
with special economic value should he grown only in special 
localities which are also not quite suitable for agricultural 
purposes, in various parts of the Ohhotanagpur Division. 

Trees or shrubs of Jay pal (Croton Tiglium), which yield a nut 
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ivom the seed, of which the most valuable purgative medicine is 
obtained; trees of kusum (Sehleiehera trijuga), which yield lac, 
and from the seed of which oil which is the basis of Maccasar oil 
is obtained, are also very valuable trees to grow. The ritlia 
or soap-nut tree (Sapindus Mukoiossi) should be grown more 
largely and the soap-bark tree (Quilloja Saponaria) should be 
introduced from ('hi 1 i more largely, as it has been introduced with 
success in Ootacamund and it is likely to do well m elevations 
ranging from 3,000 to 4,000 ft. Two ounces of the powder of this 
bark is sufficient for chaining a dress. For agricultural tract*, the 
trees that should be grown should yield fodder and food, or thev 
>hould be so fast-growing that they may yield fuel in abundance 
and without much waiting, relieving rattle-dung for manorial 
purposes. Lastly, with regard to trees, it should bo mentioned 
that they cost scarcely anything keeping up alter thev are once 
grown up, and a plantation of mangoes, cocoanut. guava, lime- 
trees, plantains, bamboos, date, jack, papaya and other fruit trees, 
•though expensive and troublesome to set up, is a most valuable 
property for a capitalist who can afford to w r ait tor the return. 
Indeed for a capitalist it is much safer investment taking up poor 
land for such a plantation than going in for ordinary agricultural 
pursuits. Each tree can be safely relied upon to yield, on an 
average*, 4 as. per annum, if the plantation is situated anywhere 
within easy reach of a town. An acre would carry about 100 
trees of various kinds. After b or 7 years the* income per acre* 
will he thus about, Us. 23 per annum without any further outlay, 
and the tree*s can be* annually leased out to fruit-sellers at this rate. 

£02. iit'st frrt'i s to <troir. -The trees which arc best to grow’ 
as food-yielders are :—(1 ) Mange). Stone-ken nels of the mango fruit 
vielel a starch which is used for making bread, hr., after the 
kernels have* been pounded and washed w ith hot water. (2) Jack. 
(3) Breadfruit, tree. (4) ( ashew-nuts. (o) Back (b) Babul. 

(7) f/liand or Shami (Prosopis spisigera), which is a moderate 
sized, deciduous, thorny tree, found m the arid dry zones of the 
Punjab, Sind, Rajputana, (hijrat, Bundelkhanel and Deccan. This 
free is as valuable as earoh-heans in times of scarcit v. The pods, 
which ripen before and during the rains, contain a consider¬ 
able <]uantity of a sweetish farinaceous substance. The pods 
are eaten green or dry, and raw, by itself, or boiled vvitli salt, 
onions and ghee, with bread or mixed with daiii. The bark 
ground into flour and made into cakes is also edible. This 
tree was the means of saving thousands of lives during the 
Raj pu tan a famine, of 181)8-69. As a food and fodder-yielding 
tree, there are not many that can be compared to this one. 

(8) Sajna and Jiajna (which is a variety of Sajna which yields 
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two crops of legumes in the year) may he also mentioned as a 
food-yielding tree. (9) The mulberry. (10) The Bamboo. (11) 
Themahna. (12) The palms (toddy palm, areca-nut palm, eocoanut 
palm and the date palm). (13) The Locust or caroh-bean tree of 
the Mediterranean region lias heen successfully introduced into 
(iwalior. and there 1 is no reason why this valuable fodder tree* should 
not flourish elsewhere. (11) Plantains and dates being grown as 
crops in some parts of Bengal, have* been separately dealt w ith. 
Kusum (Sehleichera trijuga) has been already mentioned. Its 
timber is usd for making oil-mills (halos or (ihanis). 

803. Preserration of fmil *.— Fruits can be variously utilized 
if they cannot be sold fresh. The strained juice of mangoes and 
jack fruits is spread out thin in tin* sun and preserved in the form 
of thin cakes. A method of preserving the juice of fresh fruits 
without converting it into wine, has boon described in the 
chapter on Pineapples. Lime-juice may be bottled up fresh with 
the addition oi* powdered charcoal for an indefinite period. 
Rapid desiccation of fruits and \egetables by the combined action 
of heat and bellowing, followed by tinning them in air-tight 
cans, is now resorted to largely in Australia. The Saharanpur 
experiments in this direction, though not <piite successful, have 
opened out an important field of economic research. Fruits are 
also preserved by converting them into jams and jellies, dams 
are made by boiling fresh and whole fruits in svrup. The sugar 
and water are first boiled into syrup and the fruits put in after¬ 
wards and boiled. The preparation of jolly from tin* pulp or tlie 
juice of fruits by the addition of sugar, has been described in the 
chapter on Plantains. For transporting fresh fruits to great 
distances, various devices ha\e been made use of with more or less 
success. In the Municipal Market in Calcutta the fruits that 
come packed up with small particles oi* cork come best. The 
broken end of the fruit may be also sealed with sealing wax and 
each fruit packed up separately in tissue paper and despatched. 
Some fruits and some varieties of certain fruits keep longer than 
others. Of superior Bengal mangoes the Khatmabil Khoer of 
Dumraon perhaps keeps the longest and is safer to export to 
Europe than any other superior mango. 

894. Profits of fruit' cnihtrr .— Lord ftudeley’s fruit planta¬ 
tion in England (in connection with which Beech's dam Factory 
is worked), is an example of the success which a capitalist can 
attain by fruit farming. No calculation can be given of initial 
outlay, annual expenditure and outturn, which will apply to fruit 
trees generally, as some trees such as plantains, palms, etc., may 
be planted 6 or 7 cubits apart, while others such as mangoes 
or jack should be planted 2b or 30 ft. apart. But the above- 
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estimate of income ot* Rs. 2. r > per acre from a mixed orchard may 
be taken as a reasonable approximation. Under exceptionally 
favourable circumstances, however, a net profit, of over Rs. 2,000 
per acre mav be obtained from suitable fruit trees. There is one 
man.no tree in Maldah, for instance, which is leased out annually 
for Rs. HO, paid in advance, whatever be the number of fruits 
finally obtained from this tree. Seventy such trees thrown on 
one acre might give a net income of Rs. 2,000 per annum. But, 
one must not. base his calculations on verv extraordinary and 
exceptional circumstances, but on the average experience of the 
country. 

81*5. dubious .—For the first three or four years trees must 
be protected with gabions. There are various devices used for 
saving the expense under this item. A circle of useful thorny 
plants, such as agaves, is often planted round a tree. At other 
times a coil of rough and spinev gra*s (e.g. Saceharam spontanium 
or Kaus grass) is put round the hunk of a tree, which is made 
further repulsive with cowdung pa>te, or castor-oil. 

HiM>. Grogs thut a roir under shade of trees. A (question of 
some theoretical importance with regard to the utilization of the 
land underneath trees, in connection with the difficulty in growing 
crops under trees, is. whether the roots of trees sick up too much 
moisture and leave the land underneath too dry. This belief is 
probably incorrect, as there is difficulty in growing only certain 
crops hut not others. Rhea, pineapple, sida, groundnut, coffee, 
sabai grass, sansiviera, carrots, piper longum and other piperacese 
plants, turmeric, ginger and arrowroot, can he grown well under 
the shade of trees even without irrigation. 

81)7. Seedlings. — Experience is necessary for growing trees 
successfully from seed, as some seeds must be buried in 1 to 3 
inches of soil, others scattered superficially on cultivated.soil, others 
treated with camphor water before sowing, and others half buried 
in soil. The sowing should he in lines, that seedlings mav he kept 
hoed. Transplanting should he done after one or two years or 
earlier. Seeds produce stronger plants than grafts, etc. 

81)8. drafting .—The object of grafting, budding, etc., is to 
propagate any given variety of fruit true to bind, or to convert 
unsuitable or unprofitable varieties into suitable or profitable ones. 
Grafting differs from budding, in that, in the latter operation, a 
bud only is taken, whereas in grafting a portion of the previous 
season’s wood that is well ripened, and containing from one to four 
or more buds, is used. Budding can be successfully carried out 
only when the stock is in a state of active growth ; but grafting, 
other than bark or rind, grafting, is most successfully carried out 
in spring, just previous to the commencement of active growth. 
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899. Grafting is applicable to fruit trees of all kinds and 
sizes, from nursery stock to large trees, different methods being 
used for different kinds and different sizes of trees. 

000. Graft hit t tools .—The following tools should be obtained 
for grafting :— 

1st, a strong pruning knife, having either a, straight or curved 
blade, Say nor s knives being preferred to all others by professional 
gardeners. 

2nd, a knife having a thin straight blade with which to 
prepare the scions ; the knife used for budding will answer tor 
this purpose also, if sufficiently strong. 

ffrd, a good pruning saw, such as the “California ’ ora 
common band-saw, if the trees to be grafted are of a large size. 

4th, a strong chisel and wooden mallet for preparing large 
stock. 

5th, a grafting pot in which to prepare the grafting wax. 
An ordinary glue pot will answer. 

bth, bee's wax, tallow, resin and turpentine. 

7th, thin calico, cotton wick, plantain fibre, and moss, or 
Jadoo fibre. 

901. All appliances should he kept clean and sharp, as the 
cleaner the out the more complete is the union. Lard or vaseline 
should he used to keep instruments from rusting. 

902. Uraftnuj which is used for all grafts above 

ground, is made in several wavs. For root-grafting and saddle- 
grafting, where the earth is brought round the union (Fig. 95B), 
no wax is used. In root-grafting even tying is not necessary : 
but in saddle-grafting, the stock and the scion must be tied 
together firmly before the earth is brought round the union. One 
recipe consists of melting together, over a slow fire. c<jual parts 
of bee’s wax, resin and fallow till dissolved and thoroughly 
mixed, when it is ready to apply. Another good recipe is the 
following :— 


Bee’s wax 

Tallow 

Resin 

Turpentine 


1 lb 
h lb. 

1 lb. 

2 oz. 


Melt the resin and tallow over a slow fire ,* then add the wax, 
and when melted, mix well together. Then add the turpentine and 
stir well, when it is ready for use. 

90‘k Grafting wax is applied hot with a brush to the graft 
when tied in position, care being taken to cover the wound 
completely, so as to exclude air. A simple and convenient 
way of using the wax in the case of nursery stocks, is to dip a 
sheet of thin calico into the boiling wax and when sufficiently 
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cold, tearing the waxed calico into narrow strips of suitable 
length. The graft being placed in position the waxed tie is 
wound round it so as to completely cover the union ; the heat 
of the hand being sufficient to soften the wax, so that it sticks 
well and is air-tight. 

904. The principle underlying every method of grafting 
is to so unite* the scion or graft with the stock as to tiring the 
cambium haver or wood-producing layer of each, together. 
When the two layers are brought together and kept together 
without air. they each throw out new cells which join together 
and form one layer of wood. 



A. —Root-giafting (\—(left or Wedge-grafting. 

B. —Saddle-grafting. D.—Whip or Splice-grafting. 

E.—Crown or Kind-grafting. 

905. There are various modes of grafting, known, vari¬ 
ously as Bark-grafting, ('left or Wedge-grafting (Fig. 95 C), 
('rown or Kind-grafting (Fig. 95 E), Saddle-grafting (Fig. 95 
B), Whip, Splice, or Tongue-grafting (Fig. 95 D), the principle 
underlying being the same in all cases. Root-grafting (Fig. 
95 A) is also practised by gardeners. A small piece of root is 
either grafted on to a scion of the desired variety, or the scion is 
grafted on to the root-stock just below the ground where the 
stock is. 
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Bark-grafting .—The hark taken from the scion may have 
one or several buds on it. When one hud only is used, the opera¬ 
tion is called huddiny ; when several buds are used the operation 
is called bavh-qruftinq , 01 * mult/ple-bvddt ////. Either old or new 
hark answers, hut old hark does better. The length of hark taken 
should be twice that of the breadth (circumference in the case of 
bark-grafting). There should he no wood adhering to the hark. 

aving secured the hark from the scion tree, cut out a corre¬ 
sponding portion of hark from a branch of the same thickness on 
the stock and make the scion hark take the position of the hark 
thus cut out, then hind it with cotton, hut not tightly. No clay 
or grafting wax need he used. Six or eight inches above this 
graft the stem should he ring-harked, but leaves above the 
ring-bark left for shade for two or three weeks, after which the 
branches above the ring-harking should be cut or sawn ofi, and all 
shoots appearing except those on the hark grafted on, should he 
rubbed out, that all the ascending sap may go to the nourishment 
ot the buds on the hark. 

1107. Buddiuq proper is a simple hut delicate operation. 
It consists in removing a hud (Fig. Oh) from one plant and 
making it grow on another which must be of the same family 
and closely related, although it may yield fruit or flowers ol an 
inferior character. It is possible to bud an orange on a. lime tree 
and a peach on an English plum tree, hut not a rose on an orange. 
But very curious combinations are being now achieved by bud¬ 
ding. A single hud is carefully removed from the tree to he 
propagated by inserting the budding knife about half-an-ineh above 
the bud, and cutting slightly inwards and downwards, bringing 

the knife out about 



inch below the bud. If 
there is a leaf under the 
hud it is first to he cut off 
carefully. The little hit 
of wood that will come 
along with the bud and 
the hark will he found ill 


Fig. 96.—Budding. Fig. 97.—Layering. the middle ot the scion 

immediately behind the 


bud. This bit of wood is carefully removed with the knife without 
cutting into the bud from behind. A T-shaped cut is then to be 
made in the stock not deeper than the bark, that is only the bark 
is to be slit open, and the scion introduced carefully into the 
longitudinal portion of the slit, the operation being helped with 
the insertion of the thin ivory handle of the budding knife 
between the bark and the cambium of the stock on both sides of 
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the slit. When the scion h;is got right in, only the bud peeping 
out of the slit, the cut edges are to be closed over and tied 
with plantain tree fibre. From the beginning of the monsoon to 
November and December, is the proper season for budding. 

DOM. Liuferina —This is another method (Fig. 07) ol pro¬ 
pagation. If the branches to be layered can be brought down 
to the ground, a slit should be cut at the firmest part that 
can be made to touch the ground by inserting the knife at the 
lower side near to and beyond a bud and cutting nearly to 
the centre of the branch, drawing the knife towards the end of 
the branch about an inch or more. A small stone should be placed 
in the slit and the cut portion covered with sand or powdered brick. 
A good sized stone should then he put on the bend, so as to keep 
the layer steady, and water supplied as the soil gets dry. \\ hen a 
branch cannot be brought down to the ground, arrangement may 
be made for taking pots of soil to the branch and keeping the 
layers moist high up. 

OOP. ImurhnHK or grafting by approach, is the commonest 
method practised in this country. It consists in bringing a 
second year’s seedling, or a plant from cutting obtained from an 
easily propagated and wild or inferior plant, in a pot, properly 
rooted, to the tree from which the scion is to be obtained, and 
placing it in such a position (on a platform, or within the embrace 
of a bamboo split at the top, for instance), that the portion of the 
tree of the superior kind which it is desired to propagate, can be 
brought into direct, contact with it. A thin slice is then taken oft 
one side of the seedling or wild stock, about 2 or o inches in 
length, and a corresponding slice is taken oft’ the branch of the 
tree that is to be used as scion, the two branches being of the 
same diameter. The cut surfaces being placed together, it is seen 
that the inner harks on both sides of the cuts join, the two being 
firmly tied with soft cloth. The graft is not waxed but is kept 
moist by water constantly dropping on to it. When union has 
taken place (which it does completely after several months) the 
scion is severed very carefully from the parent tree and the young 
plant is ready for removing. It is not easy obtaining successful 
grafts by this method. 

DIO. Propagation from cult inn* is possible in the case of some 
plants and trees. Well ripened branches taken from near the 
ground, at a joint, /'.c., where one branch joins another, make the 
best cuttings. There should be about o joints in length cut close 
beneath a bud and inserted about one-third of their length in fine 
sandy soil or brick-dust. In dry season, in Lower Bengal, when it 
is inconvenient to keep the soil watered, and when the cuttings are- 
known to send out shoots f reely, / .</., in the case of sugar-cane, rhea 
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and cassava, planting may be done horizontally 3" or V under the 
surface of tlie soil. Cuttings should be planted as fresh as possible, 
though some cuttings (e.//., those of mulberry, cassava and sugar¬ 
cane) are known to retain their vitality for more than a month kept 
in a damp and shady place. Where there is uncertainty, the 
additional precaution, of dipping the fresh cuttings in camphor 
water immediately before planting, should be taken. 

Dll. iiintj-bark cutlimj. —This is another method which is 
commonly employed in this country for propagating orange trees. 
India-rubber trees (Ficus Elastica), etc. Hundreds of (jootces or 
< jul-kalams may be formed on one tree without doing the tree 
much harm. At the commencement of the rainy season, healthy 
and mature stems are chosen, and a ring of bark, 1 to 3 inches in 
length according to the thickness of the stem chosen, cut out. The 
bark should be cut out immediately below a leaf-bud. A ball ot 
clay made sufficiently plastic by working it well between the palms, 
is then put round the ring-harked portion, so as to completely cover 
it over. This hall of earth is then secured by an envelope of coir, 
or si piece of sacking, and the whole tied up with a piece of string. 
Fish immure (z.c., rotton (ish mixed up with earth) is largely used 
in place of the hall ofclav. dadoo fibre may he also advantageously 
used along with clay or (ish immure to encourage freer growth ot 
roots. The roots will lie found protruding from the ball of earth 
and its enveloping materials, and then the new plant may be regard¬ 
ed as being ready for severing and for planting out in the held. 
Small fruit trees must be protected by gabions, and watering must 
be resorted to if the rainy season does not persist. In the Darjiling 
hills and in Assam, where the (footer or anl-kaUun system is largely 
employed in propagating the orange and the India rubber tree, 
the rainfall is so copious that artificial watering, while the 
(jooties or (jol-kalams are on the trees and alter they are planted 
out, is scarcely ever found necessary. 

D12. PruntiH ).—Experience alone can decide for each 
class of fruit trees, whether annual pruning of" branches, or 
pruning every alternate year, or root-pruning, best answers for 
encouraging the growth of fruits. In the case of mangoes, root- 
pruning lias been found more useful than branch pruning, while 
in the case of Uchi.es branch-pruning answers better. In the ease of 
mulberry trees grown for leaves for silkworms, pruning of branches 
every alternate year has been found the most economical way ot 
dealing with them. Hoot-pruning, as well as manuring and water¬ 
ing of trees should be done, not at the immediate base of the 
trees, but at the limit of the shade caused by the branches and 
leaves. A circular trench about 2 ft. wide should be dug out at 
the proper distance from the trunk, if root-pruning and manuring 
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:ire to be done. Whole hones put into this trench make the best 
and most lasting manure for fruit trees. All trees are benefited 
bv the cultivation of land underneath them, and the growing of 
crops with manure if possible. The cultivation of land in October 
:m d November breaks the capillary action of the soil and the 
consequent loss of moisture from this source. In certain dry 
localities trees have to he watered in the dry season to keep them in 
condition. But if cultivation of land underneath is resorted to 
this will he found unnecessary for at least large trees. The 
ploughed up soil acts as a mulch to the soil underneath, helping it 
to retain moisture. 

(Jib. Hffl’riib'z<ifion .—The question of hybridization is of 

such oeneral importance in connection with tea, cotton, and other 
plant.r and trees, that we may deal with it here. Hybrids are 
produced by impregnating the ovule of one plant with the pollen 
of another, and it is a very delicate operation : requiring great 
skill and dexterity in cutting out all the immature stamens from a 
flower (V.c., emasculating it) and putting mature pollen grain* 
from another flower with which hybridization is desired, on the 
sthnna of the first flower, with a little honey. After the operation 
is performed the flower is loosely covered up with a calico bag, or 
simply with a paper envelope, so that fruits resulting from the 
artificial fertilization may be readily recognized, and external 
influences avoided at the* first stage. Two sorts of hybridizing 
must he recognized, which may be called respectively hybridizing 
and cross-breeding: (J) The true hybrids or mules, result 
from the crossing of two distinct hut allied species. In some 
exceptional cases, plants belonging to different genera under the 
same natural order have been hybridized (r.o, Philageria, Elisena, 
Isinone, etc.). On the other hand, nearly allied species, and even 
different varieties under the same species will not always cross. 
Apple and pear, gooseberry and currant, blackberry and raspberry, 
though eloselv allied plants, have refused to hybridize. The 
tendency to hybridize or form mules, is rather the exception 
than the rule. (2) Cross-breeds or metis, which are called hybrids 
by o-ardeners, are however quite frequent. They are the result of 
crossin<> different varieties under the same species. Indeed, this 
cross-fertilization takes place so commonly in nature, that it is 
difficult to grow different varieties of rice, maize, cabbage, turnip, 
peas, cottorq etc., in the same locality without getting them mixed 
up in the course of two or three generations. 

914. That hybridization and cross-fertilization result in 
a more vigorous progeny has been very exhaustively demon¬ 
strated by Darwin and Gower. In the field of agriculture the 
Brothers Garton, two Lancashire farmers, achieved great practical 
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success by crossing different varieties of food-yielding plants, and 
sometimes these with weeds belonging to the same species. The 
crossing was effected in two stages. First, crosses likely to give 
the best results were effected, and in the next generation plants 
showing the desired effect were crossed with each other to fix the 
type. The principle of a second crossing can he carried on still 
further to fix the type permanently and avoid reversions to tin* 
original types. 

Dio. There is a natural disinclination on the part of plants 
to hybridize. If the natural pollen and tlie pollen of another 
species are placed upon a stigma, the foreign pollen remains inert, 
and even when the natural pollen is applied a little time sub* 
sequent to the foreign pollen, it acquires tin* supremacy, and tin* 
embrvos prove true and never hvbrids. Gardeners are not agreed 
as to the kind of influence exerted bv the male and female 
parents rcspeetivelv in determining the character of the mule. 
All that can be said is, the result from the hybrid seed is a plant 
differing from both parents, but bearing more or less relation to 
one or the other, and more vigorous than either. Ifliccious plants 
are less prone to hybridize than those with hermaphrodite flowers. 
The seeds resulting from hybridization are in the majority of 
oases barren. In many eases, only a portion of the seeds formed 
produce fertile plants : while in some cases the hybrid plants are 
just as fertile as their parents. It is observed that in fertile 
hybrid plants, the flowers earliest opened are the most fertile, or 
sometimes they are the only ones that, ripen seed, subsequent 
flowers often developing fruits, the seeds of which are destitute of 
an embryo. Atavism, or returning to the original type of one of 
the parents, is a frequent characteristic of the hybrid. In some 
hybrids the progeny forming the second and third generations 
become more fertile than the original hybrid. The resulting 
progeny from cross-breeding is invariably fertile. The yield of 
seed is larger and finer from cross-fertilized than from self- 
fertilized flowers. 


CHAPTER LXXX1II. 

Agricultural Calendar for Lower Bengal. 

January .—Sugar-cane harvesting and gur- making. Sowing 
of kulibegun and deshi onion seeds. Planting of 61 for the 
August to September crop. Final irrigation of potatoes, cabbages 
and other English vegetables. Picking of cotton bolls. Pitting 
of sugar-cane cuttings, or 4 topping’ of seed-canes. Harvesting 
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peas and Kalai. Preparation of land for sugar-cane and cucur- 
hitaeeous cro])s. Transplanting of des/ii onion. Sale of English 
vegetables. Thrashing of paddy. Arrowroot and cassava harvesting. 

i)17. Ff'hntan/. —Harvesting linseed, mustard, ninny and 
til. Sugar-cane harvest and g/rr-inaking. Planting of sugar¬ 
cane and sowing of cucurhitaceous crop seeds (ncche. jhinyd, water¬ 
melon, mash-melon, gourd, pumpkin, etc.). Transplanting of kuli- 
heqmi. Pre]»aration of land for Kharif crops. Sale ol English 
vegetables. Picking of cotton. 

<)!#. March.— Harvesting of barley, oats, wheat, gram, 
,nnsn>\ l'hr sari and of other pulses. Planting and irrigating sugar- 
cam*. Watering and manuring (chiefly sprinkling ashes on) 
cucurhitaceous vines. Picking of cotton. Sowing cotton seed 
and maize if there is a heavy shower of rain. Preparation of 
land for kharif crops. 

1UU. April .— Watering of sugar-cane and cucurhitaceous 
vines. Planting of yam> and ol for the December crop. Sowing 
of maize, jmi>\ reana, jute, and west a pat seeds, alter a good 
shower of rain. Manuring of mulberry, plantain, bamboo and 
other perennial plants with tank or canal silt. Manuring Aits 
fields with cattle-dung, village sweepings, tank-silt, weeds or com¬ 
post. Sale of cucurhitaceous vegetables. Preparation ot land 
tor brinjal and sowing ot seed. 

P20. Mivt^* Sowing of Ans paddy, maize, jnar, dhaiucha , 
arahar, reana. jute. Sale of cucurhitaceous vegetables. Trans¬ 
planting of brin jal and cotton plants, if heavy showers of rain 
obtained. Earthing of maize, juar. and reana if sowing done in 
March or April, or sowing of seed of these, if heavy showers not 
obtained in March or April. Final preparations for Kharif crops 
generally. Sowing of cucumber, gourd and pumpkin seeds. 
Final manuring, earthing and irrigation of sugar-cane. Sowing 
of chillie seed in seed-bed (this may he done in June also). Sow¬ 
ing of Annin paddy in seed-bed. 

P21. .Innr. — Sowing of Annin paddy. Sowing of seeds of 
trees. Transplanting of brinjals and cotton, if not done before. 
Planting of plantain and other trees in Aus paddy fields. Weed¬ 
ing of A as paddy, arahar , jute and mrstd pat. Sale of green 
cobs of maize. Earthing of brinjals and cotton, if sufficiently 
forward. Sowing of edible hibiscus, arahar , turmeric, ginger, 
kachu , vams, sweet potatoes, sankalu , says (amaranths, etc.), and 
ground-nut, may take place in May or in June. Gourds, pump¬ 
kins, jhhuyd and cucumber seeds may be sown in this month also. 
Bhadai k'aldi, hhrinyi , kurthi, arharia sim< popat beans and country 
beans may be also sown this month. Guinea grass may be planted 
or the plantation extended. Transplanting of aman if possible. 
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922. Jul //.—Transplanting of aman paddy. Transplanting 
of chillies (may he done in August and September also). Plant¬ 
ing of trees, (‘Specially cocoamit and bamboos. Weeding of cotton, 
earthing of brinjals, turmeric, ginger, etc. Sale of green cobs of 
maize. Weeding ot jute, arahar, etc. Tying of sugar-cane. Let¬ 
ting out of water from arahar , cotton, sugar-cane, jnar, reana, 
jute, kharif pulses, b/, yams, etc., and keeping water in aman paddy 
fields. 

923. A art nut. —Transplanting of aman during the first half 
of the month. Harvesting of Aus paddy, leguminous and other 
fodder crops generally. Sale of brinjals, altim, $da$ and country 
vegetables. Earthing of chillies, cutting of d)laincha , jute, mestd 
pat. Washing of the fibres of the two latter may also commeuce 
this month. Sowing of seed of English vegetables in verandahs. 

924. September. - Preparation of land for rain crops under 
exceptional circumstances. Harvesting of maize, Ana paddy, and 
Iihadai pulses. Tying of sugar-cane. Country beans and peas, 
Palam .svb/, Clin I'd pdlam, Kanak note saa 9 radishes, pumpkin, 
gourd, and early cauliflower (from Patna seed), al>o mustard, tur¬ 
nip and///may be sown, cauliflower alone being sown in seed-bed 
under cover, the rest in well drained fields. Palval and sweet 
potato cuttings may be also sown. Lund to be got ready for the 
regular English vegetables and seed-beds prepared. Transplanting 
of trees and seedlings (. J } aj><t//a , plantains, etc..). Sale of jute and 
vegetables. 

925. October. —Sowing of English vegetables generally, 
cabbages, cauliflower, knol-kohl, artichoke (on sandy loam), Brus¬ 
sels sprouts, turnips, celery, lettuce*, tomatoes, radishes, carrots, 
onions, French beans, peas, potatoes, sweet potatoes (batatus 
edulis) and palvals, to fie sown. Last months sowings to be 
protected from water-logging. Early cauliflower to be transplant¬ 
ed and protected from the. sun. Brinjal and cotton fields to be 
dug, also sugar-cane fields. Bulbils of agaves to be sown. Rhea 
cuttings planted. Bases of plantain and other trees to lx* loosened 
and raised, and a basin for holding water made round newly 
transplanted trees. Preparation of land for Hahi sowings gene¬ 
rally to go on vigorously during this month, as in most places in 
Lower Bengal preparation in September is not feasible, the rains 
usually continuing to the end of* this month or even to tin* middle 
of October. Sowing of gram, linseed, til, khesari, mmnri, and 
mu rip to be got through before the end of this month, if possible. 
Picking of cotton bolls may commence. Of all ordinary agricultural 
rabi crops, mustard and kalai should be sown first. 

926. November .—Bases of trees, cotton and brin jal plants, 
may be loosened and cleaned during this month also. Barley, oats 
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and pulses to he sown, and then wheat. Sowing of English vege¬ 
tables and potatoes may continue. Radishes, cotton, melons, gourd, 
cucumber and other euciirbitaceous crops, coriander, onion and 
pulses, including Vigna catiang, may be sown during this month. 
Hoeing of early sown plots and irrigation of potatoes, cabbages 
and cauliflowers may be necessary. Winter paddy may be har¬ 
vested, if early. (addon bolls and chillies to bo picked. Hoeing 
of sugar-cam* and irrigation if necessary. Harvesting of Lavku 
and s weet-[ >o t:i toes. 

927. Dnvmltn — A man harvest. Sale of early English 
vegetables. Iriigation of potatoes, cabbages, &e. Hoeing round 
Trees and other perennial plants. Picking of cotton, and (diillies. 
Harvesting of vanis ginger, turmeric, ground-nut, radishes and 
nL also sowing of nl for the Angust-September crop. ('utting 
of sugar-cane may coiiiinence, if earl v. Kalai ’and mustard may 
be harvested this month. ('Itam/>a nofr sa<t may be sown this 
month or in January, if irrigation available. Sale of /nil cal may 
commence, while sale of brinjals continues. 

Noth. —The operations for Icharif crop* generally take place a month 
earlier in Pastern Bengal districts, and a month later in Bihar and Chhota- 
uagpur. In the hill districts the time for different: operations varies with the 
elevation, and in high elevation only rabi crops can be grown in the klneif 
season, the sowing time being February and March ami the harvesting 
time.August to October. In the lower hills and valleys, the Eastern 
Den gal system is applicable In the Bihar, (Jhhotauagpur, and Sonthal Per- 
ganah districts, the rabi operations take place a month earlier and in the 
Pastern Bengal districts a month later. 
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PART TV. 


MANURES. 

CHAPTER FANXIV. 

GkNKKAL Sl'MMAKY. 

(Law of minimum ; I’hysittal character of soil as import ant as chemical ; Value of 
leguminous crops ; Effect of phosphatic, nitrogenous, potash ami calcareous 
manures ; Indirect manuring ; Economic use of manure : Covered pits ; Use of 
urine.] 

Manuring is governed l>y what is called the Law of Minimum. 
Nitrogen alone will produce no crop, if Phosphoric acid. Potash. 
Lime, &c., are absent. Similarly, Phosphoric acid and Potash alone 
without Nitrogen. &c., will produce no crop. If by adding 8 lbs. 
of N., 10 lbs. of Potash and f> lbs. of Phosphoric acid, one gets 
14 maunds of oats, by adding 8 lbs. of N. and only , r > lbs. of 
Potash and lbs. of Phosphoric acid, one would obtain only 
7 maunds. The Law of Minimum holds good even for moisture, 
light and heat: a minimum proportion of moisture, light and 
heat are needed for the growth of every crop. This minimum 
requirement of food and other conditions of growth, is different 
for different crops; hut crops have not been so minutely studied 
yet to enable one to give a tabular statement of minimum require¬ 
ments for each variety of every crop. Chemical analysis may 
prove certain amounts of plant food present, even in an available 
form, which arc theoretically sufficient for obtaining the maxi¬ 
mum yield. But even in such cases, manuring has given good 
result. Chemical analysis also does not take into consideration 
the potentiality of a soil for accumulating nitrogen, due to the 
growth of microbes under proper conditions of moisture, porosity, 
heat and presence of lime. As much as J00 lbs. of nitrogen per 
acre may be accumulated from the air, in this way, during theyear 
and particularly during the preparation of soil and growth of 
crop. The growing of leguminous crops in rotation is another 
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inexpensive way in which land is enriched. Dr. H. H. Mann, 
the Indian tea expert, has been popularizing the growing of 
Dhnincha in tea gardens, with excellent result, and the same method 
of enriching soils is recommended to ordinary cultivators. 

929. Notwithstanding the device of growing leguminous 
crops every now and again, continuous cropping without manure 
does result in the gradual deterioration of the soil. The culti¬ 
vators of Dali and Uttarpara, have noticed, for instance, that of 
late years, they are unable to grow pulse crops, and their mango 
and eocoanut trees have ceased bearing fruits. This is evidently 
due to the minimum requirements of these crops for phosphates and 
lime being now wanting, owing not. only to continuous cropping, 
but also to the systematic sale of bones to the local boue-inilis 
without a particle of bones being used here for manure. In some 
countries every crop is grown by the application of a manure. 
Ln these, the yield of crops instead of diminishing, in course of 
time gradually increases. The application of sjx'cial manures, 
time after time, though resulting in immediate beneficial effect, 
tends to impoverish the land in course of time. General manures, 
being less soluble and supplying all the requisite nourishment, are. 
therefore, preferable. 

930. Manures are divided into 4 classes :— 

(1) Phosjthutiv manures, <*.<!., bone-meal, bone-ashes, dissolv¬ 
ed bones, superphosphate of lime, apatite, <tc. This class of 
manures possesses the following special properties :— 

(a) They tend to make the fruits and roots sweeter. 

{ft) They tend to increase the flowering and fruiting 
tendencies of plants, and also increase the absolute yield of seed 
and roots. 

(r) They make ripening of crops to take place earlier. 

(d) Young plants can resist the attack of insect and fungus 
pests better, O.. they have more vitality in them if they are 
grown on soil manured with phosphates. 

Bone-dust can be had of Messrs. Mackillicun & Co., of 
7, Church Lane, Calcutta, for Its. 2 a maund, and powdered 
apatite from Messrs. Ewing & Co., of Calcutta, for Us. 3 a maund. 
Oil-cakes and ashes also contain large proportions of phosphates. 
Cow-dung and horse-dung ashes are specially rich in phosphates. 
The indirect method of manuring by feeding cattle liberally with 
oil-cake and utilizing their excrements as manure is better than 
applying oil-cake direct as manure to the land. Once in 5 or 6 
years every plot of land should he left fallow, and on it cattle 
should he tethered or hurdled in and given oil-cake to eat, so that 
their excrements, solid and liquid, may enrich the soil. Liquid 
manure is better than solid manure. 
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(2) Nitrogenous manures .—The principal nitrogenous 

manures are saltpetre, sulphate of ammonia, sodium nitrate, blood, 
flesh, hair, horns, hoofs and soot. The special value of this class 
of manures consists in their capacity for increasing the vegetative 
or leaf producing power of plants. Those crops that are valued 
for leaves only, such as cabbages, potherbs, mulberry, tobacco, 
pan, tea, are benefited by nitrogenous manures. For all other 
crops, except leguminous crops, the application of nitrogenous 
manures at an early period of growth after germination gives a 
good start. Saltpetre is specially beneficial for cereal crops. 
Application at the rate of one to two maunds per acre has been 
found to double tin* yield. Saltpetre should be used on fertile 
soils only or used in conjunction with a phosphatic manure, as it 
makes the constituents of soil soluble and liable to be washed 
away. The best result is obtained by the application of bone- 
dust with saltpetre. Oil-cakes an* general manures rich in 
phosphorus, nitrogen, potash, and lime. Hones containing about 
2o of phosphoric acid and o'o°/ o of nitrogen may bo regarded 
either as a general manure or a phosphatic manure. Being a 
general manure, it has no tendency to impoverish the soil by 
continuous use. Superphosphate of lime contains 40 or f>() ° Jn or 
more of IbO.-, but hardly any N. Oil-cakes contain f> to f> T of 
nitrogen and 2 or b °/ q of* I\O r> . Trine contains a larger portion 
of nitrogen than dung. Desiccated urine contains as much as 
20/£ nitrogen. Solid manure also. r. */., dung, contains more N. 
than phosphoric acid, and may therefore be regarded as a nitrogen¬ 
ous manure, while it is also a general manure. A ton or about 
27 j maunds of eowdung contains about to 7 seers of nitrogen, 

2 to 4 seers of phosphoric acid and f> srers of potash. Sulphate of 
ammonia and nitrate of soda are quickly acting nitrogenous 
manures, but they leave the land comparatively poor after a crop 
has boon raised by the application of one of them. Blood, Bosh, 
bones, oil-cakes, solid or liquid excrements of animals, aquatic- 
weeds and black earth dug out of old tanks, in renovating them, are 
the commonest general manures. Though not quick acting- 

manures and though they may be all called nitrogenous manures, 
they do more permanent good to the soil, as they contain all 
the ingredients the plant requires and as they have no special 
power of dissolving the soil and rendering its constituents 
too readily available* as plant-food. Where leaf production is 
sought, the application of saltpetre should be resorted to without 
any hesitation. It should be noted, however, that saltpetre and 
even oil-cakes should never be applied at the time of germina¬ 
tion or brought in contact with roots. They are to be mixed up 
with soil, or sprinkled diluted with water, ashes or earth, or 
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.applied to the soil in between rows of' plants that are afterwards 
irrigated. 

(3) Potash manures .—- 

(a) Ashes of all kinds, especially ashes derived from soft- 
parts of plants and from seeds, as lor instance, cow-dung ashes. 

(//) Animal excreta, vegetable moulds, rotten leaves, tank 
earth, indigo refuse, Ac. 

This class of manures is also helpful to certain vegetative 
functions, /’.c., to the production of leaves, elaboration of acid 
juices of fruits, deposition of starch, formation of roots and also 
to flowering and fruiting. A maund of cow-dung containing about 
-V seer of potash, seer of nitrogen, t seer of 1\0-. if' 20 inaumU 
of cowdung are applied per iuoha. the soil receives an addition 
of about 3 to 4 seers of* N, 3 to -1 seers of KoO and 2-g seers of 
P. () r) . A maund of oil-cake contains about. 2 seers o! N., 1 seer 

of P,( )„ and a little 1 over seer of K O : in other word-, 

oil-cakes are 12 times richer than cow-dung in X. 8 times in 
P, and 3 times richer than cow-dung as a potassic immure. As 

potash is more of less abundantly present, in every soil, the 

application of 1 maund of oil-cake is equivalent to that of 8 to 12 
maunds of cowdung; in other words, 2 to 3 maunds per Inn ha is 
an adequate application of oil-cake for all ordinary crops (i.e., rice, 
jute, Ac.). Crops valued for their leaves or for pods are more 
benefifed bv the application of ashes than oil-cakes. Crops 
valued for their pods, though benefited by potassic manures are 
actually damaged by nitrogenous manures. Saltpetre, oil-cake, 
solid and liquid excrements of animals are therefore unsuit¬ 
able for leguminous crops. Ashes contain as a rule 5 to 10% 
of potash. 

(4) Calearmus manures. -E.q., lime, shells of cockles and 
snails, kunkar , gypsum, Ac. 

This class of manures is best suited for leguminous crops, 
their chief function being to make the other constituents of 
soils readily available. Like phosphorus and potash, lime also 
increases the flowering and fruiting tendencies of plants. 
Whenever therefore it is noticed that plants or trees are vigor¬ 
ous in producing leaves, hut backward or reluctant in putting 
forth flowers and fruits, the application of* lime, ashes, and 
hones should be at once resorted to. 

(3) Salt. -This is scarcely of any value as a manure ex¬ 
cept for certain special crops such as cabbages, mangold, asparagus, 
cocoanut, etc. Impure salt and Khari aimak are better manures 
than pure salt, as they contain an admixture of saltpetre„ and 
sodium sulphate. Salt strengthens fibres of jute, cotton, Ac. 
It also checks exuberant growth of leaf*. 
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931. The practical advice of Lawes and Gilbert, the greatest 
agricultural chemists of England, should be always borne in 
mind in choosing special manures for special crops: — “Use 
phosphates for turnips and such like root-crops, potash lor 
leguminous plants and active nitrogen for grain/’ 

932. Indirect manuring . — Under this head may be in¬ 
cluded the following: — 

(a) Feeding of cattle with oil-cake on fallow land. 

(/>) Growing of leguminous crops, for pulse, for fibre or 
for fodder, specially Dhaincha and sunn hemp which are very 
rich in root-nodules. 

(c) Growing crops bv irrigation but not too five irrigation. 

(i d ) Cleaning of sewers, tanks, jhils, wells (‘very two or 
three years, clearing them of all impurities including vegetable 
and animal remains or growths and applying them as manure 
to fields. 

(e) Gathering of weeds when they are in flower and pit¬ 
ting them as manure. 

(/) Growing of trees generally round a farm, and of large 
mulberry trees in particular, for sericulture and utilising the silk¬ 
worm droppings, <G\, as manure. 

(c) Burning weeds and jungles and then cultivating the 
land. This should be done only on rich forest or hill tracts. It 
results in the acidity of the soil being corrected, insect and other 
pests destroyed, weeds being easily and effectually removed, ashes 
from burnt weeds getting mixed up with soil and thus adding to 
its fertility directly, and indirectly by the manorial constituents 
of the soil being rendered more soluble as plant-food. 

(h) Cultivation of land as long before the sowing season 
as possible, except in the rainy season, when land should not be 
left tilled without a crop. 

(/) Use of certain insecticidal and fungicidal substances 
that have a manorial value at sowing or transplanting time. 
These substances are castor-cake and rape-cake dust, soot, salt, 
ashes and lime. Spent lime of gas work (sulphide of lime) which 
can be had as a bye-product from gas works, may be applied 
to land a month or two before so whig, and the land worked 
thoroughly in the meantime. It acts as a poison both for weeds 
and insects, but by aerification it becomes converted into sulphate 
of lime and acts as a manure to the crop that follows. 

(/) Application of manure to a previous crop, say to an* 
crop, for the benefit of the succeeding sugarcane or potato crop. 

933. Economical manner of applying manure .— In this matter 
the Chinese are the most proficient. Instead of applying the 
manure all over the land, they put it at the base of each plant. 
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Applying cowdung, dried human dung, etc., in a very finely 
powdered condition, one derives more immediate benefit than 
applying these manures in a more natural condition. In Mauri¬ 
tius this is done for sugarcane cultivation, a measure of powdered 
dung being applied over each set of cuttings. For more forcing 
manures, such as nitre, oil-cakes, blood, <fcc., manuring at tbe base of 
each plant is risky and should not he done. 

Po4. Covered pit .—Every cultivator should have a covered 
pit for throwing in such refuse matter as sweepings of all kinds, 
weeds, hair, leathers, useless seeds and stones (like mango or lichi 
stones), bones, flesh, blood, shells, nails, ashes, besides dung and 
urine. Over this pit should be sprinkled from time to time 
gypsum or sulphate of iron or copper. Mixed refuse of all kinds 
treated with lime or gypsum is called u compost/' The addition 
of copper sulphate or sulphate of iron is recommended only when 
there' is anv sanitary need for it. 

P35. fpud manure .—Urine gives better result when it is 
applied in the fresh state than when it is allowed to ferment. 
Hut being too rich it should be diluted with 10 or 20 times as 
much water, or applied before preparing the land for a crop. If 
it has to be stored for some time before use, the addition of 1 part 
of sulphate of iron to 2,000 parts of urine stored, is recom¬ 
mended, both for sanitary reasons, and for preventing fermentation 
and the conversion of urea into ammonium carbonate (which is 
a volatile substance). 


(CHAPTER LXXXV. 

Exhaustion, Recuperation and Absorption. 

[Whether soils getting gradually exhausted, or it there is a permanent minimum 
fertility ; Natural means of recuperation : Amount of exhaustion by ordinary 
cropping ; Recuperation of phosphates and potash : Value of manuring un¬ 
doubted ; Tea planters' experience ; Available phosphoric acid and potash ; 
Available lime and magnesia : Those as affecting the question of utilization 
of phosphates : Absorptive power of soil ; chiefly with reference to phos¬ 
phoric acid and potash : Double silicates : Physical absorption ; Absorption 
without exchange of bases and with exchange of bases]. 

Whether cropping without sufficient manuring has been 
steadily exhausting Indian soils or not, has been usually answered 
by experts in undoubted affirmative. Professor Wallace of Edin¬ 
burgh University, however, says: 4C Temporary fertility, the 
qualities possessed in virtue of some accumulation of material 
useful to plant, may he dissipated, but when this is gone, no 
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system of cropping can reduce tlie land to a lower point. The 
greater portion of the land in India, which is not newlv broken in, 
annually produces its minimum yield. Where declining fertility 
has been recorded, it was no doubt due to loss ol temporary 
fertility which had accumulated during a period of rest.'” Pro¬ 
fessor Wallace assumes as a practical agriculturist, without any 
proof, that the natural fertility of soils differs, and that this can 
never be exhausted. We can dismiss from consideration, silica, 
iron, alumina, magnesia, soda, lime and even potash, as being 
abundantly present in every soil for thousand* of crops. But the 
case is different with Phosphoric acid and Nitrogen. Thai soils may 
become poor in these constituents and may be benefited by phos- 
phatic and nitrogenous manures are well-known tacts. At the 
same time, it should be remembered that there are three natural 
methods of recuperation of Nitrogen which is the most important 
factor in determining fertility : (lj by rainfall, (2) by the return 
of the produce of the soil to the soil in the form of excrements, 
bodies of dead animals, straw, &c., and (3) by the action of nitrifying 
bacteria especially in connection with the roots of leguminous 
crops. The total produce of food-grains in India lias been estim¬ 
ated at eighty million tons and the total export of food-grains at 
2,500,000 tons, at about 3 per cent. So we may assume that 
3 per cent, of tiffs plant-food derived from the soil is absolutely 
lost to the country annually. There is also another loss due to 
burning of some of the excrements as fuel, the nitrogenous 
portion of plant-food being entirely dispersed by burning. What 
the proportion of such excrements that are burnt, is. cannot bo 
determined. Now, one crop takes up per acre from the soil an 
average of about 15 lbs. of Nitrogen and 7i lbs. of l\O v The 
grain is only exported and not the straw. So it is only 3 per 
cent, of an amount less than 15 lbs. of N. and 7^ of 1\0-, that is 
lost by export, and we can add the N. which is lost, by burning 
of cowdung to this. Most likely the total loss of N. per acre by 
cropping is less than 3 or 4 lbs. per annum, and 3 or 1 lbs. of N. 
per annum comes down by rain alone in the form of nitric acid 
and ammonia. Then there is the accumulation by leguminous 
crops. So, Professor Wallace’s opinion is probably correct, as far 
as N. is concerned. The question of supply of P. () r> by conserva¬ 
tion of bones or application of phospliatic manures, is therefore of 
the utmost value for maintaining what Professor Wallace ealls the 
permanent fertility of soils, as it is perhaps possible to exhaust the 
permanent fertility so far as P 2 O a is concerned where the propor¬ 
tion of this constituent in the soil is only *05 or less per cent. 

937. In the case of phosphoric acid, on the other hand, we 
should take into consideration silt deposit where this takes place 
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the settling of’ cosmic, or meteoric dust. Permanent fertility 
cannot he exhausted in the case where there is annual movement 
of silt from higher to lower ground by the monsoon rainfall. For 
certain localities therefore Professor Wallace’s remark that the 
permanent fertility can never he exhausted, is correct. But that 
such minimum of fertility can he added to by manuring and more 
grain produced per acre, admits of no doubt. The fuller utilisa¬ 
tion of excreta, human and animal, is of the first consideration, and 
then other soure.es of manure (tan also he considered. 

P‘58. European tea, indigo and coffee planters have begun to 
complain of (exhaustion of soil. The tea now produced is weak, 
poor, thin and of inferior qualify as compared to what was obtained 
10 or 20 years ago, and quite a crisis has arrived in the life of tea 
cultivation. Among the most useful experiments that have been 
undertaken in the matter of manuring tea gardens, is the growing 
of Bhaincha and ground-nut plants between rows of tea-bushes 
and cither digging the plants into the soil or harvesting them and 
digging in the crop-residue only. 

1050. It has been said, that chemical analysis is not a suffi¬ 
cient, guide for judging the actual value of soils but only it- 
potential value ; in other word-, that if does not. give any idea of 
the amounts of plant-food existing in an available form, but only 
the total quantities of plant-food present. With regard to potash 
and phosphoric acid, however, this remark does not apply, as an 
empirical method has been successfully applied by ])r. Bernard 
1 )yer of London of finding out tin* quantities of PO^and K O 
existing in an available form for the immediate use of plants. 
With regard to nitrogen, however, no satisfactory method has yet 
been discovered of finding out the proportion of available nitrates, 
ifcc., present in the soil, indeed, it is difficult to find this out with 
reference to any soil, as nitrates are so easily washed out. At one 
time there may be as much as \ per cent, of available nitrates, &c\. 
in tin* soil, but if the soil is left, ploughed up and bare fora few days 
and if heavy rainfall takes place, tin* same soil may show less than 
Jtfth per cent, of available nitrates. Loss by drainage may come 
up to as much as 80 or 100 lbs. of N. per acre, but this is not 
what ordinarily takes place even in lands swamped with water such 
as the rice fields of Bengal are. The chief protection against the 
loss of nitrates and indeed of all soluble plant-food is the genera¬ 
tion of vegetable and animal life, visible and microscopic, at 
the beginning of the rainy season. When the rainy season 
actually commences, fields which are not under crops, have a 
luxuriant growth of weeds and minute vegetation and also of 
animals, large and small. The animal and vegetable life growing 
rapidly in the soil throughout the rains, prevent to a great extent 
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the washing away of fertility. The question of loss of nitrates 
and other soluble food-materials by drainage, is very complicated, 
but the loss is not soverv great in the tropics owing to the rapid 
propagation of vegetable and animal life of all sorts before 
the advent of the regular rainy season, which helps to convert 
soluble nitrates, &e., into comparatively insoluble protoplasmic 
bodies. 

940. Availability of plant-foods depends upon four condi¬ 
tions— (1) on the size of soil particles : (2) on the degree of solubil¬ 
ity of the soil in water : (8) on the readiness with which soil particles 
are acted upon by the carbonic acid gas which is the main active 
ingredient for roots being aide to utilize food-substances in the 
soil by dissolving them out of soil particles: and (4) on the extent 
to which root development takes place. While the question of the 
available quantities of phosphoric acid and potash is of the first 
importance, Japanese investigators have proved that the relative 
proportions of Ca and Mg. and the compounds in which they 
are present are of great importance in retaining fertility. These 
investigators have proved that the proportion of CaO and 
MgO most favourable for the growth of cereals is as 1 : 1 : 
for crops with more abundant foliage as 2 or 8 : 1 : and for to¬ 
bacco as 4 : 1. But the availability of CaO and MgO is different 
according to the state in which they occur, as Mg S0 4 magnesium 
is more available to plants than as pulverized and burnt magnesia, 
and the latter is more available than the carbonate of magne¬ 
sia : but the proportion varies with tin* physical character of the 
soil and to the proportion of humus matter present, less harm 
being done when there is excess of humus matter. Lime as Ca 
S0 4 is, on the other hand, less available to plants than as slaked 
lime or carbonate of lime. That is why an overdose of gypsum 
in manure does not hurt a crop like an overdose of slaked lime or 
even carbonate of lime. When liming a soil, the proportion of 
magnesia present in the soil should be always taken into account, 
and when applying phosphatie manures, the proportion of lime 
and magnesia present should he both taken into account. An 
excessive liming with CaCO ;{ or addition of magnesite in a pow¬ 
dered state three times as high as the lime present, reduces the 
yield of crops, but not an excess of CaS0 4 , as the availability of 
P 2 0 5 is not prevented bv gypsum, but. is prevented by CaC0 3 and 
magnesite ; except when large proport ions of humus are present. 
This point was proved by Mr. T. Katavama of the Tokyo College 
of Agriculture by the following sand-culture experiment. The 
sand used for the experiment, was first treated with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid and washed with distilled water until every trace 
of the acid was removed. Two-and-a-half kilos, of this sand were 
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»t, which was manured with l‘f> grammes ot bone- 

dust. The foui 

* pots used received the following* proportion ot 

powdered limestone, powdered magnesite and gypsum : — 


(a( '<* 

— 3 (> grammes. 

1. 

M g( '.< >, 

4 18 grammes. 


< 'a Si > 4 * 

2H W < > 6*19 grammes. 

II. 

M g( M > 

4*18 grammes. 


Cal 4 > 

— 3 0 grammes. 

III. 

MgOO 

1 04 grammes. 


CaSO/ 

2If.<> — f> 10 grammes. 

IV 

MyOO, 

=■- 1*04 grammes. 

The 

to 1 low 

ing substances were used as manures to enable the 


rice to grow 


<>•(; NaNo 4 

r *** l () 0 c. <*. of distilled wat»*r. 
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Upland rice was transplanted into the pot< which were kept 
lightly watered with distilled water. The following results were 
obtained Iron the tour pots - 


FI 

III 

IV 


Average* height. 

... 30 0 

... 67-0 

... 310 

... ons 


Weight of grains 
in grammes. 

o-oo 

(V50 

000 

7*01 


Total weight in 
grammes. 

3*2 
21 5 
4\S 
28 0 


041. A( f .<orplit'c power of soils .—To understand how the 
utilization ot‘phosphates, potash, lime and other food-materials 
hv plants is governed, it is necessary to get an idea of what is 
called the absorptive power of soils. It is not altogether a 
chemical process. It is both physical and chemical. Bases and 
salts are partly absorbed by the soil as a whole and partly 
decomposed, (hit off tin* bottom of a large bottle and place the 
bottle vertically with its mouth downwards, the mouth being 
secured with a plug of cotton wool. Fill the bottle with clay 
loam slightly dampened with water. Then pour dilute ammonia 
water in small quantities until the liquid begins to drop from the 
lower (Mid. It will be found that this liquid is little more than 
mere water. In this way, considerable quantities of ammonia are 
absorbed by clay. If you repeat the above experiment with Iv 2 S0 4 
solution instead of ammonia water, the water percolating out will he 
found to contain only traces of K 3 S0 4 , but more of (!aS0 4 , MgS0 4 
and Na, >S0 4 . If you use MgS0 4 , the water percolating out will be 
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found to contain little MgS() 4 , hut more Na,S0 4 . CaS0 4 and 
KS0 4 . It you use Na 2 S0 4 , the filtrate will contain little Na ; ,S0 4 . 
but more of Mg80 4 , CaS0 4 and K 80 4 . If you use KNO ; 
solution, the filtrate will be found to contain little or no KNO 
but more of Ca2N(k ; , Mg2N0 8 and NaNf) 8 . In each of these cases 
the bases supplied are retained by the soil by chemical agents 
lurking in it, while lime, magnesia or some other base is removed 
with the acid radicle, if anv. Ammonia water not containing an 
acid radicle, the water comes out pure 1 , while in the other cases 
the sulphuric or nitric acid combines with the bases of the soil. 

1)42. Now, try similar experiments with phosphate of potash 
and silicate of potash. It will be found that both phosphoric acid 
and potash in the one case and silicic acid and potash in the other 
are retained by the soil. Alkaline carbonate's are also absorbed 
by the soil hardly without decomposition. Speaking generally, 
chlorides, nitrates and sulphates are decomposed, while silicates, 
carbonates and phosphates are absorbed without decomposition. 
Soil has also the power of absorbing minute quantities of chlorine 
H ; SO* and IIN0 . In each case the absorptive power is limited, 
/.c., after a time the filtrate or the water percolating out of the 
cotton wool end of the bottle will be found to contain the salt 
poured in without decomposition or absorption. Soils do not 
absorb all the bases with equal readiness. They have the greatest 
absorptive power for NII : , then for K.,0, then for Mg(>, then for 
Na 2 0 and lastly for (hO. When tin* material for absorption i< 
ready at hand the maximum, decree of absorption is reached 
within a few hours, except in the case of phosphat.es. When 
there is phosphoric acid ready for absorption, the maximum 
decree of absorption is reached after several days. Relatively 
more is absorbed out of a dilute solution, though from a strong 
solution absolutely a larger quantity is absorbed. The quantity 
of bases (and acid radicles in the case of phosphates, silicates and 
carbonates) absorbed, depends on various conditions : (1) the 
relative masses of soil and the solution: (2) temperature,—less 
being absorbed in high temperature, and (o) the state of the com* 
bination of the substance to he absorbed. For instance, more KA ) 
is absorbed when it is given to the soil in the form of phosphate 
than as chloride or nitrate. The bases absorbed art* only slightly 
soluble in water, more soluble in water containing (1 O , and com¬ 
pletely soluble in 11(11. When a bast' has been absorbed, it may 
be partially or wholly removed by another base, e. //., if a soil 
saturated with absorbed Kh() is given a dose of Na^JSOj, solution 
in the above described manner, part of the KLO will be removed, 
(/.<?., much more than if the soil had been washed only with water), 
and its place taken by NadJ. If now the soil is washed with a 
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solution ot lime, more of the ly 0 and part of the Na.-.O will he 
washed out and their place taken by Oa(). The absorptive power 
of soils is diminished by ignition and entirely destroyed by treat¬ 
ment witli HOI. A soil, the absorptive power of which is dimin¬ 
ished or destroyed by either of these ways, can get back its 
power if it is treated with NudXf or CaOO r All soils have not 
equal absorptive power. Speaking generally, the greater the 
absorptive power of the soil the greater is its fertility. All good 
soils decompose to a certain limit salts of potash, magnesia, soda 
and lime in such a manner that the bases, and the phosphoric, 
-ilicic and carbonic acids, if they are present, are retained in the 
*oil. and nitric., hvdrocldoric and sulphuric acids become dissolved 
in the form of compounds of lime, soda. magne>ia, Ac., taken from 
the soil, and then either taken up by roots of plants or washed 
a wav, or deposited in the drv weather as an incrustation or infiore,— 
eenee on the surface. Though clay-loams possess the power of 
absorption in a very marked degree, absorptive pow»*r lias been 
noticed even in compact rocks, such as basalt, shale, or marl 
zeolites. 

b4.*>. Soi/s with double silinites have higher absorptive power. 
The hvdrated double silicates in the soil resemble zeolites, which 
contain ('a, Mg, K and Na and are decomposed easily by lit-I. 
Some of tlie natural double silicates of the soil have been actually 
identified as zeolites, and those containing such have the high 
absorptive power of zeolites. An artificial preparation of silicate 
of alumina and soda possesses an absorptive power resembling 
that of clay loams. The artificially prepared hydrated double 
silicate which shows the highest absorptive power, contains 46 per 
cent, of Si() 3 , 26 per cent, of Al. O.,, 16 per cent, of Na.,0 and 12 
per cent, of IT. (>. AVhen this artificially prepared double silicate 
i< treated with a lime salt, most of the Na O is replaced by OaO, 
and when it is afterwards treated with lyO, OaO is partly replaced 
by K.,0. In the same way. Mg() and Nil., can he made to enter 
into tin* composition of this artificial mixture which may now he 
called soil. That natural soils contain similar double silicates to 
t hose of this artificially prepared soil, is rendered certain by the 
following facts :—(1) Soils which after treatment with HOI yields 
to a solution of Na ? 00 much larger quantity of soluble SiO a than 
before treatment with HOI, generally have a high absorptive 
power. (2) Soils treated with HOI which lose their absorptive 
power regain this power on addition of Na e O() ; . or OaOO ;i which 
enables the precipitated SiO c to re-form hydrated silicates. (3) 
Hydrates of Fe and Al have the power of absorbing small quantities 
of NH b , K ? 0, &c., when presented as hydrates, carbonates, or 
phosphates ; but they have very little power of absorbing bases 
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when presented in the form of chlorides, sulphates or nitrates. 
They have the power of fixing F a O rj and also absorbing small 
quantities of 1101 and H 2 S0 4 , fixing them as highly basic com¬ 
pounds. (4) Hydrated silicic acid has an absorptive power for 
free bases or carbonates. (5) Humus also has the power of ab¬ 
sorbing bases when they are in free state, or as carbonates or 
silicates. When P ? 0 5 is presented in a soluble form as OaH 4 P fl O B 
(Superphosphate of lime), it first acts on the OaOO of soil to form 
0a„H 2 P B 0 8 (Dicalcium Phosphate) and afterwards (. 1 a fJ P c 0 K 
(Tricalcium Phosphate) ; possibly some llg 2 Pr0 7 also is formed. 
These combining with the iron and alumina of the soil become 
fixed as Phosphates of iron and alumina. The reactions that take 
place may be expressed by the following formula* : — 

(1) 30aH 4 P c 0 p + 2 !<>A- 2Fe c P/) }! + Da. P 0„ + <5 H„0. 

(2) 3CaH 4 P. : 0 8 + 2A1.,0 ; . - 2AU\,O e + (hd> ,0. 

1344. The absorption of l\ O r> is more rapid in calcareous 
soils than in clays or sands, (days and sands go on absorbing 
P.O.} fur several (lavs. One of the functions of ( aCO in soils is 
i,o supply lime with which acids of certain salts may combine, so 
as to enable tile bases to be absorbed. The Calcium carbonate of 
the soil naturally present or added as manure, help- to keep 
up proper equilibrium between bases of the compound silicates. 

94o. The three hinds of absorption mav bo shortly illustrat¬ 
ed thus : — 

(1) Vlnfsieai absorption , r.g., when colouring organic mat¬ 
ter is removed from buffalo-dung (dung of buffaloes f«*d on mango 
leaves), litter, &(*., and absorbed 1 v the soil. 

(2) Absorption without e.rr/nunje of bases, as in the case of 
hydrates, carbonates, phosphates and silicates. Hydrates of Fc 
and A1 and humus take an active part in this absorption. 

(o) Absorption noth e.rrhamje of bases , in which the hvdrat.ed 
compound silicates are the active agents. For ordinary fertile 
soils this kind of absorption plays the most important part. Those 
ash constituents of plants which arc most valuable and least 
abundant in the soil are those which are fixed in large quantities ; 
/. <7., P 2 0 6 and K a O- These when liberated in the soil by the 
action of weathering of rocks or soil particles, are immediately 
fixed by this absorptive power. Those saline matters which are 
easily washed away, e. </., Chlorides, Sulphates and Nitrates, are 
(with the exception of nitrates) either required by plants in very 
insignificant quantities, or are abundantly present in the soil, or 
supplied to it without human aid. 
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(CHAPTER LXXXVI. 

Nitrogenous Manures. 

[’Nitrogen as nitrates of highest value ; Bacteria utilizing free N of the air and 
accumulating albuminoid matter at root-nodules ; Nitrites useless as plant- 
food ; Sewage-water, therefore, of not great value for irrigation : Nitrates in 
nature, as sodium, potassium and calcium nitrates ; Nitrogen in relation 
to bases ; Ammonium sulphate a product of gas works ; Crude gas liquor 
to be diluted if applied : Urea also absorbed by plants ; Loss of nitrates 
bv drainage may be. more than made up by nitriticat.ion : Conditions 
suitable for nitrification; Nitrous earth; Nitre-beds; Manufacture of 
saltpetre.; Application of nitrates: lihndoi and early Rahi crops chiefly 
benefited ; Leguminous crops injured ; Compost heaps: Antiseptics and 
putrefaction retard nitrification of fanu-yard manure ; Calcium carbonate 
or gypsum to be used, not caustic lime : Conservation of manure ; Reduc¬ 
tion of nitrates into nitrites and free N. in swamps ; Origin of nitrates 
in soil ; Nitrification of urine ; Export of saltpetre : Value of N. as compared 
to those of iy «aml K a O ; Causes of variation of composition of dung ; N. in 
urine —its proportion and the forms in which it occurs; Composition of dung 
and urine of different animals : Litter ; Urine earth ; Box-manure ; Value of 
Indian cow-dung and urine about the same a> of English cow-dung and urine : 
Amounts of plant-food in 1 ton of farm-yard manure ; Practical value of 
cow-dung as determined by experiments: Uoudrette : Town-sweeping; Silt: 
Vegetable refuse ; Ammonia: Nitric acid : Conditions affect ing loss of N. : 
Albuminoids : Green manuring : Aquatic weeds : Straw ; Saw-dust : Leaves : 
seeds; Oil-cakes: Megass ; Refuse of sugar-relineries. silk, indigo and glue 
factories, particularly rich ; Coal ; Soot : Blood : Flesh ; Skin : Horn ; Pair ; 
Feather ; Carcasses of animals : Refuse offish : Guanos : Utilization of sewage : 
“ Native G nano’’ : lteodnrizing processes ; Practical value of sewage and 
sewage grass ; Crops suitable for sewage irrigation : Animal refuse of more 
value than vegetable refuse.] 

Source of JSitrout n. Of the lour principal mammal constit¬ 
uents nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium and calcium—nitrogen is 
the most important, and, on the whole, it may be said, the richer a 
substance is in nitrogen the greater is it> value as a manure. Green 
plants are not able to make* any u>e of the tree nitrogen of the air. 
but. fungi can make some use of nitrogen in this form. Minute 
fungi, called Bacteria, having a tendency to accumulate nitrogen¬ 
ous organic compounds at the roots of plants, chiefly of the legumin¬ 
ous order, these plants derive benefit from the free N. of the air 
tllrough the help of these bacteria. As nitrites also, plants are not 
able to make use of N. The nitrates contained in irrigation water 
coming in contact with sewage, become more or less reduced to 
nitrites, in which form the N is of no use to plants, irrigation 
with sewage water is therefore not a very effective means of apply¬ 
ing nitrogenous manure to land. Nitrogen is absorbed by plants 
chiefly in the form of nitrates, ammonia salts, urea, uric 
acid, and hippuric acid. Nitrates occur in nature as saltpetre 
(KNO s ), Chili saltpetre (Na N0 S ) and also as saline inflores¬ 
cence on walls, which is calcium nitrate (0a 3 N0 r ,). Ammo¬ 
nium nitrate also occurs in air and in rain water. Saltpetre and 
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('hili saltpetre or sodium nitrate are largely used for manure. Ot 
ammonium salts , the substance largely used for manure is ammo¬ 
nium sulphate which is manufactured out of gas-liquor, and is 
therefore a bye-product of gas-works. The crude gas-liquor 
diluted with water is also used for application on wheat and other 
cereal crops. Urea is also made use of directly by the roots of 
plants, and fermentation of urine, which results in the generation 
of volatile ammonia salts, should therefore he prevented, either by 
applying urine freshen lands, diluted with water, or storing it in 
tanks by the addition of an antiseptic substance, such as Ferrou- 
sulphate, for future use, but in an unfermented state. 

947. Nitrates. —In connection with the question of recupera¬ 
tion of nitrogen in the soil, the nitrifying agency of bacteria is to 
be considered the most important.. Loss by drainage is generally 
entirely made up by this natural recuperation. In fact, while the 
expenditure of N. per acre by cropping is only about 15 lbs., loss 
by drainage under an injudicious treatment may come up to as 
much as 80 or 100 lbs. per acre, but nitrifying bacteria have been 
also known to accumulate SO or 100 lbs. of N. per acre. On the 
one hand, a free and moist soil is helpful to nitrification, while on 
the other, such soil is also liable to los> by drainage in wet weather. 
A tree and open soil kept moist, but at the same time protected 
from rain, is therefore most helpful to the generation of nitrates. 
The presence of some organic matter in t he soil is also essential. 
These conditions naturally prevail in village sites, and old home¬ 
steads dug up and used as manure are known to give good results. 
But artificial nitre-beds under shade may he formed on every 
farm, and the earth regularly used as manure. Further refined 
and purified, this nitrous earth, or Iona iu<t.f/\ so extensively used 
as manure in the United Provinces and parts of Bihar, yields the 
saltpetre of commerce. 

948. Salt j tel re is man of art //red largely in Bihar and to a 
certain extent in several districts of the United Provinces, the 
Punjab, Bombay, Madras and Burma. More than two-thirds of 
the saltpetre exported from Calcutta comes from Tirliut, Saran and 
Champaran. The climate best suited for the production of nitre is 
where dry weathi'r follows the rains and thus by evaporation 
allows the salt to effloresce on the surface. Presence of carbonate 
of lime in abundance is helpful to the generation of nitre, and this 
accounts for the district of Tirhut being so fruitful in the produc¬ 
tion of nitre, for almost half of its soil is calcareous. The manu¬ 
facture in Bihar is in the hands of a caste called the Nuniahs, who 
revel in old village sites and mud walls. They make piles of loose 
earth after the rains are over and build mud walls round them, 
that the precious stuff may not be washed away. This earth is 
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obtained by scraping off an inch or two of the bed chosen and 
made into conical heaps 2 to 4 ft. high. By March or April, when 
a large number of these heaps have been collected, the processes 
o ’solution and filtration begin. The best temperature for nitri¬ 
fication is 98° F., and if this and moisture can be given artificially 
in presence of ffa< 'tand organic matter, nitre-beds and heaps should 
give the best results. hals/ex are placed on tripods, each fa/si 
having a hole at its bottom. A layer of straw is put at the bottom, 
over it ashes from indigo refuse, and then the vessel is nearly 
tilled with the saline earth, in a loose manner. Under each ha Ini 
tilled with saline earth is placed an empty /cals/ and above it one 
tilled with water having an orifice at the bottom, in the manner in 
which an ordinarv falsi filter is arranged. A series of these 
stands are erected side bv side, and the liquid from the bottom 
lafsirs is removed from time to time and boiled until the liquor 
comes out so free from salt that it is not worth boiling. The liquor 
obtained contains 2 to o°/ q of saltpetre. Oval iron pans from 1 
to 2 ft. in diameter and f> to b inches in depth are used for boiling 
the liquor. The diminishing liquid is from time to time re¬ 
plenished bv fresh supplies. The impurities that rise, are carefully 
skimmed off. On attaining a certain degree of concentration, the 
liquid is set apart to cool in a shallow vessel and the impure salt¬ 
petre is ropiouslv precipitated. This impure precipitates scooped 
out from the bottom of the* pan at intervals. After 80 to .*>(» 
hours of continuous labour, <s to Iff tbs. of crude saltpetre are 
made ; the larger pans yielding up to 40 lbs. Solar heat is alsc 
used for evaporating the liquor. This crude saltpetre is re-crystal¬ 
lised and then exported to Europe, where it is further refined. 
The principal impurities are Uldorides of Potassium and Sodium. 
Weight for weight, sodium nitrate is a richer manure than potas¬ 
sium nitrate, inasmuch as it contains 7 per cent, more nitric 
acid. In the manufacture of gunpowder, however, potassium 
nitrate is in use, hut for the manufacture of nitric acid, sodium 
nitrate. In India, potassium nitrate being much cheaper, it is the 
best nitrogenous manure to use, the potassium also being a vatu* 
able plant-food. 

ffUh l : tili:alion of Nit roam la/ plants .— Nitrogen is absorb¬ 
ed by plants more readilv in the form of nitrates than in any 
other form. In water-culture experiments nitrates are relied 
upon as the best source of nitrogen. Ammonia salts are les3 
certain. Nitrates chief!v promote the growth of leaves air'd 
impart to them a rich green colour. In Peru, crude nitrate . of 
soda is found incrusting the soil of a desert. Hence this article 
rather than saltpetre is chiefly used for manorial purpose in 
America and Europe. Scrapings from pveva walls or damp 
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dirty limestone buildings are rich in nitrate of lime which is al>o 
a good manure. 

950. Action, of nitrates in. plants .—Nitrogen is principal!) 
assimilated as nitrates in combination with inorganic bases. The 
liability of nitrates getting lost by washing when there is a crop 
growing in the field, is not, therefore, great. It is in the green and 
unripe stages of plants that most of the N in them can be traced as 
nitrates. The N in very immature grass or fodder is not indica¬ 
tive of albuminoids, and it is therefore not advisable to use fodder 
plants before they flower. The descending sap which goes back 
into the soil by exosmosis contains (Calcium Malate and other 
compounds which are made up of a base and organic acids. All 
the bases of the nitrates cannot therefore be traced with the Nitrogen 
in the plant specially at the later stages of its growth. For instance, 
for all the nitrogen which can be traced by actual analysis in a ripe 
crop of wheat (straw and grain), there ought to be found at least 
100 lbs. of bases (calculated as (da) if all the N is to be accounted 
for by nitrates ; but only about 20 lbs. of bases (calculated as (’a) 
can be so found. The rest oi the bases go back to the soil after 
performing important phvsiologh al funct ions and acting as vehicle 
of nitrates. Similarly in the case of the ripe bean crop, for the 
Nitrogen that is actually traced, there ought to be about 215 lbs. o( 
buses (calculated as (da), blit only about 5S lbs. can lx* traced. On 
the other hand, in the case of a crop that, is harvested green, near]) 
the whole of the base equivalent of the N ran be traced. For the N 
in a mangold crop 400 lbs. of bases (calculated as<\a) are necessary 
to account for the presence of all the N as nitrat(‘, and actually 
275 lbs. can be so traced. 

951. Manner of application of nitrates as manure. Saltpetre. 
Ohili-saltpetre or Sodium nitrate and ('alcium nitrate should he 
applied as manure, mixed and diluted with some other substance, 
such as water, loam or dung, at the rate of LOO to 150 lbs. per acre, 
mixed with »> or 4 times as much dung or 10 times as much loam 
or water. The application should be only as top-dressing when the 
plants are 6 to 9 inches high, as germination and growing of >oung 
seedlings are hindered by the application. It is only in showery 
weather that it proves highly beneficial. It is, therefore, applic¬ 
able to early U/tadai crops or early Judd. crops. Grain crops arc 
chiefly benefited, also those which are valued for their leaves, such 
as pot-herbs (saps), cabbages, mulberry, &c. Onions, table- 
vegetables and root-crops generally are also benefited by nitrates. 
Leguminous crops are actually injured by the application. 

952. JSitre-bed. — Each farmer can easily have his own covered 
and enclosed nitre-bed as a perpetual source of manure for his 
fields. It is important to secure a uniform temperature of about 98°F. 
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Below 40° or 45F. and above lo0° F. nitrification ceases. 
Theearth should he kept loose. There should he enough of mois¬ 
ture, lime and organic mutter in it, but not too much of the first 
two. Warington could not ordinarily discover nitrifying Bacteria 
below a depth of 18* and tin* looseness of soil in the nitre-bed need 
not therefore extend beyond 18". Darkness also favours nitrifica¬ 
tion. This is one reason why manures should he kept in dark 
cellars and sheds. Compost heaps should he also kept under trees 
or sheds. Salt, coal-tar, spent lime of gas works, ferrous sulphate 
and disinfectants or germicides generally, retard the process of 
nitrification, ilapid putrefaction also hinders nitrification, and it is 
therefore necessary that manure heaps should remain sweet A 
wet and puddly pen or cow house is not so suitable for the process 
of nitrification as a stall in which the dung is spread about and kept 
moderately warm and only occasionally moistened with urine. 
The lime used for nitre-beds should never he in the form of caustic 
lime which sets free ammonia and hinders nitrification, but in the 
form of carbonate. Warington lias pointed out that if Gypsum 
is mixed with strong solutions of urine so that the carbonate of 
ammonia is converted to sulphate and the excessive alkalinity of the 
liquid annulled, they could he nitrified more easily. Excessive 
alkalinity is inimical to the process of nitrification. l)r. Moore lias 
recently proved the practicability of inoculating soils with nitri¬ 
fying bacteria taken out of the roots of leguminous crops. This 
subject will be treated in a later (Uiapter on Soil Bacteriology. 

find. ( 'auditions .suitahir for nilridealion .—The practical 
lessons to he deduced from these principles are: — (1) ('attic 
(except, of course, dairy cattle) should he kept in stalls, when 
they are not at work or in tin* field. Here the manure should rot 
and he trodden upon. (2) The urine should he removed fresh 
and used separately as manure mixed with ashes and water, (o) 
If no provision is made for removing the urine, gypsum should be 
freely used in the stall. (1) Slaked lime should be occasionally 
spread in the stall. (5) The floor of the stall should be about 
18 inches deeper than tlie surrounding level of the lamb (6) 
Straw should be freely used for litter as it leaves openings for 
air to act on the manure. In oilier words, cowdung and litter 
may be utilized as tlie basis for nitre-beds. 

fif>4. Reduction of nitrates. — Nitrates are partially de-oxid- 
ized in puddly manure pits, also in swampy rice-fields, where ibe 
process of reduction occurs, resulting in the formation of marsh- 
gas. Even in soils rich in humus, nitrates are easily destro\<* ■ in 
the absence of (), quickly in high temperatures and slowly in low 
temperatures. The nitrates are further reduced and free .\ o Jl8 
escapes. 
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955. Oriain of •nitrates. —Nitrates in soils are probably 
chiefly derived from oxidation ot* ammonium compounds, resulting 
from organic matter coming in contact with lime ; also from 
various organic*, nitrogen compounds. It is not a purely chemical 
process which can be represented by chemical formula;. In 
the laboratory, of course, nitrates could he evolved by treating 
nitrogen compounds with a strong oxidizing agent, c.//., when 
caustic ammonia is boiled with potassium permanganate, or sub¬ 
jected to the action of peroxide 4 of hydrogen. But in the soil 
the intervention of bacteria is the determining agent in the 
formation of nitrates : but how these bacteria work is not yet 
known. That they live* on nitrogenized organic matters and on 
ammonia compounds is known, and also that they give rise to 
nitrates. The presence of iron in the >oiI is indirectly a great 
help to nitrification, as iron in the form of hydrate a**ts as a carrier 
of oxygen from upper to lower layers of soil, by cultivation. 

956. Uriii" does not nitrify unless it has been diluted with 

witter and mixed up with a great deal of earth. V T erv dilute solu¬ 
tions of carbonate of potash, carbonate of soda and carbonate of 
ammonia favour nitrification, hut if the solutions arc more con¬ 
centrated than or 7 they check tin 1 action of the ferment. 

If chloroform. (IS . or Phenol is passed through soil, nitrification 
is .arrested, owing to the death of the organisms ; continual dry¬ 
ing of soils at ]00°P. also prevents nitrification. When urine of 
animals is allowed to ferment, in considerable quantities, an undue 
] roportion of ammonium carbonate* is evoked and nitrification is 
checked, 'flu 4 popular belief that urine is injurious to land and 
tint it burns up plants is therefore* eorrec.t, though diluted it. is 
such a valuable 4 manure. In rooommemding the use of urine* to 
cultivators the 4 necessary caution should he always given. The 
nitric ferments find a fit soil in well-rotted manure which is not too 
wet. More than three-fourths of the value of dung de*pends upon 
the N it contains. 

957. 'Trade in saltjudre. —The quantity of saltpetre annually 
exported from India is nearly 000,000 maunds valued at over 40 
lakhs of rupees. Most of this goes to (neat Britain and the 
U. 8. A. for the manufacture of gunpowder. It is more satisfactory 
to use this manure in a comparatively pure form (say, of 5 to (> 
per cent, refraction, which costs in (kdcutta about. Bs. 0 per 
maund), than crude saltpetre which may contain 30 to 50 per cent, 
of foreign matter. 

958. Relative values of A r , R and A'.—Notwithstanding 
the potentiality of soils for accumulating nitrates under specially 
favourable circumstances, the application of manures to soils ha- 
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for its chief object addition of N in an available form. Jn 
estimating the value of manures in a practical manner, NH,, 
If,0 5 and K,0 may be valued at 6a.v., oas. and '2as. a lb. res¬ 
pectively. NH. is valued in England even at M. a lb. Indian 
soils being particularly poor in N, and N being the most valu¬ 
able plant-food, the proportions of N in various substances 
that are or can be used to enrich the soil, should be carefully 
studied. 

959. Farm-yard manure. -The most easily available manure 
which is used for bringing N directly and indirectly into the soil 
is farm-yard manure. It consists of solid and liquid excrements 
of all farm animals and litter. It varies very much in composition. 
The conditions that determine the variation of composition are :— 
(1) age ; (2) condition of the animal, whether lean or fat ; (.‘1 > 
the species ; (4) food : (5) temperature ; (b) accommodation 
generally ; (7) quantity and kind of litter used, and [ 8) manage¬ 
ment during accumulation and its after-treatment. 

9b0. Loss in digestion .—During the passage of food through 
the alimentary canal of an animal, a large portion of the 0 arid 
some of the II are lost by the processes of respiration and 
evaporation, as (/0 2 and H 3 (4. Nearly the whole of the N and 
the mineral matter arc got hack either in the solid or the liquid 
excrements. This is the ease chiefly with adult and fattening 
animals. In the case of young animals and milking cows, the N 
excreted is much less. A little more than naif the quantity of N 
taken in as food is given off in urine, which shows what a valuable 
nitrogenous manure urine is. The remaining half (or less) D 
partly voided with the solid excrement and partly stored up in 
the body of the animal. The N in urine occurs in the forms of 
Urea, Uric acid, Hippuric acid and (xuanin. 

9b 1. Adult animals void a larger amount of nutritive matter 
than growing animals or animals in milk. The latter use up a good 
deal of phosphates, N and mineral salts required for the formation 
of bones, blood, and muscles, or milk. Pregnant animals and 
lean animals also absorb a good deal of nutriment, and their 
excrements are poorer than those of fat animals. Animals poorlv 
fed (only on straw and ripe grass) yield poor manure. Animals 
fed on carrots, oats, pulses, chaff, bran, fresh green herbage 
and specially oil-cake, yield richer manure. 

9b2. Quantify of excrements raided by cattle .—The average 
amount, of dung voided by cattle in Bengal may be put down 
at about 50 maunds and the average amount of urine at 10 maunds 
per annum. The actual averages obtained at Sibpur in 1894 were 
4b maunds of dung and 11 maunds of urine, and in 189b, 73 
maunds of dung and ;H maunds of urine. The European average 
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for urine is much larger in proportion, viz., one-third or more of 
the weight of dung. 

963. Composition of excrements of animats .—The following 
table compiled from Johnston and Cameron's Elements of 
Agricultural Chemistry and Geology, gives an idea of the com¬ 
position of dung and urine of the various classes of farm animals 
in 1,000 parts :— 


SHKKI*. 


Water 


K(i(l JUT) 750 !K)0 | (i40 


950 7(10 


N 


9 <> 11 0 S 


D,Os 

Ks()-F Na?(> 


.. j 4 

lo ; :c5 ii 



964. Pig’s urine and human urine are very similar in 
composition, especially in the high percentage of Pdf,. The 
excrements of sheep are the most concentrated, then of the horse, 
then of the ox, and last of all of pigs and of men. ( owdung 
contains the largest proportion of water and is poorest in N of 
all the dungs. Horse-dung is drier and richer, sheep's dung is 
the richest. Bird’s dung and insect droppings are still richer in 
N, K,0 and PoOij. In order of value, insect droppings come 
first, then bird’s dung and bat’s dung, then sheep’s dung and goat’s 
dung, then horse’s dung, pig’s dung and human dung, and last of 
all dung of oxen and buffaloes. The principal differences in 
composition between dung and urine, besides the difference in the 
proportion of water, are :—(1) Urine is richer in N (except in 
the case of pig-urine) and in alkaline salts (lv,0 and Na a 0), 
while dung is richer in the earthy salts ((-a and Mg) and phos¬ 
phates. (2) Si 0„ is abundantly present in dung of animals 
chiefly because they eat a lot of earth with their food. Human 
excrements, like excrements of other animals, differ very much 
according to the food eaten. 

965. Gain by evaporation .—As the watery portion of urine 
and dung evaporates, urine gets richer and richer in N than dung y 
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over 90% of urine being water, while dung contains 70 to 
7f> / of moisture. In allowing urine to get evaporated and 
concentrated, fermentation must be kept in check by adopt¬ 
ing a quick method of evaporation, or by using an antiseptic 
substance. 

900. Litter. — Buck-wheat straw used as litter adds to the 
value of the manure, and so does the straw’ of leguminous crops. 
The manured value of cereal straws used as litter mainly depends 
on the proportion of N they contain. Dried ferns, rushes, and 
voung leaves of all kinds used as litter have a special value as litter, 
as they contain a very high proportion of K 2 0. The return of 
the straw in some form or other to the land is very essential, as 
straw contains m ~)/ 0 of N. 1% of K c O and \3% of P a 0 5 , and as an 
acre of land yields about 2.000 lbs. of rice straw per annum, the 
restoration of the straw is a great matter, considering that the 
lotal quantity of N, Rtb, and K.O taken out by a crop of rice 
(grain and straw) is about 10 lbs., f> lbs. and 51bs. respectively. 
Practically no bedding material or litter is used in India for the 
comfort ot‘ cattle. 

907. Use nf dr// earth .—In the Oawnpore Experimental 
Karin, a system of scattering dry earth on the floor of the cattle 
stall, of removing it daily and drying it in the sun and using it 
again for scattering on the floor, lias been introduced. This, no 
doubt, makes the urine-earth get gradually more and more 
concentrated in N until as much as 1% of N accumulates, when 
the earth is used as a nitrogenous manure. But the extreme 
alkalinitv of the earth and the exposure to sun-light both go 
against nitrification. Nitrification, however, proceeds after this 
urine-earth has been used as manure. The use of dried leaves, 
or straw, or megass (/.e., crushed sugar-cane) for litter is advisable, 
also the feeding of cattle in covered stalls, the floor of which 
should be about 18 inches below the level of the surrounding 
ground. The accumulation of dung and urine and litter may 
go on until the manure reaches the level of the ground, when 
it can be removed to the pit, or applied to fields. Gypsum 
should he scattered on the manure every now and again, if 
this system is adopted, to prevent formation of (NH 4 ) 2 CO s . 
Gypsum is also a mild antiseptic. The system of converting 
urine into urine-earth by drying it in the sun may be also 
adopted. 

908. Jio.r-niannre, —The stall-fed manure which gives such 
good result in England has been found to give good result in 
the Nagpur Experimental Farm also, and this system therefore 
is to he preferred. Indian cattle-dung and urine (specially 
ihe latter) are not poorer than English cattle-dung and urine 
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;is the following results of analyses given hy l)r. Voeleker will 
show :— 
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969. Different character of duinf-mantive .—In I ton of farm¬ 
yard manure there are 9 to 15 lbs. of N, 4 to 10 lbs. of ami 
5 to 13 lbs. of K 2 0. Manure made in 1 ioxcs contains twice as 
much nitrogen (18 to 30 lbs. per ton). Rotten dung is more 
soluble and is a better manure than fresh dung, but it contains little 
tree NH a which is combined with vegetable acids. During 
fermentation, dung loses TLO, (JO,, (JH 4 , H and N which are 
evolved in the process, and thus it becomes more concentrated. 
Very little NH a is lost unless it is allowed to wash away. Dung, 
which is not pitted but kept spread out, Joses two-thirds of its N; 
in pits or heaps, only a third of the nitrogen is lost, but when the 
pit is covered, it loses only 10 per cent, of N. Or. Voeleker, Sr., 
gave it as his opinion that on the whole it was better to use dung 
and urine fresh on fallow laud and use the land for cropping four 
or five months afterwards. In manure pits the maximum value of 
dung is reached in about four months, and it is a mistake to suppose 
that the older the manure the better it is. Three-year old dung 
may contain only *1 of N. 

970. Practical result .—Experiments conducted in thedifferent 
Government Farms in India have led to the conclusion that the 
application of about 6 tons of cow-dung per acre results in an 
increased outturn of 300 to 400 lbs. of wheat ((Jawnpore and 
Dumraon). The figures for Nagpur give an increase of 200 
to 300 lbs. In the case of maize the average increase at Gawnpore 
has been 400 to 500 lbs. per acre. 

971. Poudretle, or night-soil-manure pitted with ashes and 
town refuse, naturally varies very much in composition. The 
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poudrette formed in deep municipal trenches gives rise to offensive 
smell, and the Meagher system of utilising night-soil by depositing 
it on beds and covering these with 3 inches of soil is less offensive, 
as the decomposition in the latter case, especially in the dry 
weather, is very rapid. The poudrette made by drying only, on 
the continent of Europe, contains about 25 per cent, ot moisture. 
3 per cent, of X, 3 per cent, of Phosphoric acid and 14 per cent, 
of Potash. Mixed with (aS(J 4 , earth, Ac., the poudrette is less 
valuable, containing only 2 per cent, of N or le>s. The poudrette 
made at Poona was found to contain about 1 per cent, of N 
and \ to 14 per cent, of P 2 0 6 . The poudrette made at Cawnpore 
was found to contain *4 to '7 per cent, of N. The increased 
outturn from poudrette at t'awnpore from the application oi 
b tons per acre lias been 500 to 1,000 lbs. of maize and 400 to 
000 lbs. of wheat per acre in excess of the unmanured plots. 
Weight for weight, poudrette has been found a better manure 
than cow-dung. At the Allahabad Gra>s Farm, the amount of 
night-soil applied per acre foil the Meagher system) is 16b tons 
per acre once in JO years. The weight of green grass obtained 
at this Farm varies from 10 to 30 tons per acre per annum, 
which is equivalent to 3 to 10 tons of hay. A more extended 
use of night-soil and urine for manure is highly desirable. 
It, is in this respect that the Chinese system of agriculture is in 
advance of the Indian. Tomt ,sare less valuable as 
manure, as they contain about *3 or 4 per cent, of N, hut as it has 
no offensive odour, it should he readily used for manure. At 
Poona it is used for sugar-cane and at Allahabad for grass land 
with very satisfactory results. The sullage water of town drains, 
which is usually run into the nearest river, is also a valuable 
manure. Mr. Wyer, a < 'ollector of Meerut, utilized his small 
farm for the purpose of illustrating its value to cultivators. Two 
irrigations with it doubled the outturn of cotton, maize, juar, and 
oats over that obtained with well water. There is, indeed, a large 
supply of manure in cities and mofussil towns which is usually 
allowed to go to waste. (’onservancy arrangements may he made 
a source of profit if municipalities are properly conducted, and 
under proper management the utilization of* sewage and sweepings 
for agriculture would secure a better sanitary improvement than 
any other mode of disposing of the stuffs. 

372. 8 ill .—The value of river, canal and tank sill as manure 

is still more difficult to ascertain than the value of dung, urine or 
town refuse. Silt is a very important source of plant-food and 
recuperation of land. In Eastern Bengal, large tracts of country 
depend on silt only for manure. The results of analyses made hv 
Ur. Leather with the Upper Eastern Jumna Canal silt show that 
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the silt deposit, during the monsoon period is more than sufficient 
i’or the rice crop (32 lbs. of N and 41 lbs. of P 2 0 5 per acre 
having been accounted for from this source), while during the cold 
weather when the canal water is clear, the amounts of N and 
P.0 5 supplied by silt deposit are very insignificant (only 4 a lb. of 
N and 1 lb. of P e 0 5 per acre). All silts, however, are not valu¬ 
able. Sandy silt may be deposited on good soil and cause damage 
to the soil. 

973. Humus or vegetable refuse in soil is of little direct 
use to plant. Some experimenters have even opined that humus 
is poisonous to plants; but the balance of evidence shows that 
indirectly it is a valuable source of plant-food, and to the lower 
forms of vegetable life it is a direct source of food. Ammonia 
and nitrates, which are the principal forms in which N is taken 
up by plants, are present only in very minute proportions, the 
greater proportion of N remaining in the soil in anon-mineralised 
and non-available form. Peat contains 1 to 4 per cent, (usually 
about 2 per cent.) of N. The usual proportion of N in soils is from 
•01 to *5 per cent. When a soil contains more than f> per cent, of 
N, it should he considered very rich in this important constituent. 
Humus boiled with alkalies, gives oft N in the form of NH,. The 
nitrogen in humus exists in various unavailable combinations, and 
it is only slowly rendered available by the action of alkalies, by fer¬ 
mentation. Part, of the N is lost ns free N in course of fermenta¬ 
tion. but the greater portion enters into organic combination which 
are more or less insoluble and undoeomposable. The albuminoids 
of the vegetable refuse are decomposed into two amides (Lousine 
and Tyrosine) which are allied to gelatine. In fact gelatine is an 
amide carbohydrate. If sugar or dextrine is heated at a tempera¬ 
ture of 350° (4. in contact with NH vapour, a substance contain¬ 
ing about Id per cent:, of N is formed, which resembles natural 
gelatine and gives off NH when heated with alkalies. Al¬ 
buminoids, amides, and other nitrogenous organic compounds 
occurring in the humus of soils are probably incapable of affording 
nourishment to plants. Boussingault performed some experi¬ 
ments to show that if N is supplied to soils in organic forms 
only, plants do not, grow well; but supplied in mineral forms 
and especially as nitrates, 7 : they do well. He also showed that, 
nitrates are slowly formed out of the organic compounds bv 
natural oxidation in the soil. Nitrates are undoubtedly the most 
valuable of all plant-foods and these are slowly formed out of the 
ammonium pumate, ulmate. &<\, formed by the decomposition 
of humus. 

974. Urea. —Ammonia, urea, uric acid, hippuric acid and 
guanin (which occur in urine) are also assimilated directly by plants. 
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Urea is of equal value to salts of ammonia applied in equivalent 
quantities. Though the constituents of urine just mentioned are 
capable of direct assimilation by plants and are so taken up in 
part by plants, they are actually readily transformed first into 

ammonia and then into nitrates. It is c 

and ammonium cyanate (NH 4 ('NO) which are metaineric and 
have the same composition (hut not constitution) as also Ammo¬ 
nium Sulpho or Thio-Cyanatc (NH/’XS) and Sulph-urea 

((, hacc totally different values as plant-foods. Ammo¬ 
nium (Jvanate and Am-Sulpho fyanate are poisonous to plants, 
while urea and Sulph-urea are valuahle plant-foods. 

075. — r Fhe soil under ordinary circumstances 

absorb and condense minute quantities of NH from the atmos¬ 
phere, hut the NH of the soil is also being continually diffused 
into the air. If a soil contains a good deal of Nil. and is in a 
moist state, it is rich in plant-food, but on drying such soil readily 
parts with its Nil .. On moistening this soil again and drying 
it, more NH ; . is given out and so on. The constituents of soil 
which have the greatest attraction lor Nil.., are clay, ferric hydrate 
and aluminum hydrate. With acids of the humus group and with 
compound silicates, NH forms compounds which are very spar¬ 
ingly soluble. NH 3 (‘scapes in the air probably as (NH 4 \OOv. 
If (.■aS0 4 and (NH 4 ). UO ; are mixed together, the mixture smells 
strongly of Nil., but if the mixture be thoroughly moistened with 
water, the odour of Nil., is no longer perceived, Am-sulphate and 
('a(being formed. If the mixture is dried. (NH 4 ) e CO :i is again 
given off and UaSO* is formed. ('aft0 4 is therefore called t\ fixer of 
ammonia, hut it is only in the damp state that it is a fixer. KOI, 
Kainit, clay and peat are also fixers of Ammonia. Of these, gyp¬ 
sum may be used in dung-heaps and stables, but Kainit is the best 
substance to use, then peat, then clay, and then gypsum. It is 
difficult to estimate the amount of MU in soil and manure. It 
is being continually changed into IlNO a and part of it also is 
constantly being dispersed into air. If a quantity of soil is boiled 
with caustic-alkali, not only is the NH ;{ actually present obtained 
in the distillate, blit also an additional quantity liberated from 
the organic matter present. If' MgO is used instead of Tv 2 0, 
much smaller quantities of NH are obtained. The actual 
proportion of NH., in soil is only about *0005 per cent. There 
is a constant interchange of NH bet ween water, air and soil, and 
the sea appears to act as the final reservoir for much of the NH^ 
washed away by drainage and percolation. But the sea also 
gives off NH , to air, more in the hot weather than in the cold. 


- (<” 23 : 
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The air of hot countries and ot‘ towns contains a larger proportion 
of NH 3 . The subsoil contains less NIL, than the surface soil, 
and there is no NIL below a depth of about 6 ft. 

1176. Nitric acid is formed in the air by electricity and in 
some cases by the action of 0 3 and then brought down by rain 
and dew, and other meteoric waters, nearly always combined with 
NH 3 as Ammonium nitrate. Priestley first noticed the formation 
of HNO s in the atmosphere and Liebeg found it in rain water. 
Nitrates and Nitrites are formed in the soil also and in manure 
heaps, and their formation and removal by plants and drainage 
are questions of very great importance to agricultural science. 
Some chemists are of opinion that nitrates arc formed from the 
free N of air bv the intervention of soil only, but there is no 
certain proof of this; but that they an* formed by the invention 
of bacteria has been proved. Nitrons and Nitric anhydrides art 1 
formed bv electricity or ozone. Nil, is also converted into 
HNO. by the same agency and NH is also formed by electricity 
by the free N combining with the dissociated J1 of water-vapour. 
NH is to a certain extent tixed by soils, but Nitrates are very 
soluble and they are washed away chiefly in combination with 
lime as Ca 2 NO ;; . Soils containing much Ferric hydrate (Fe 2 0 :; 
■3H a O) are better able to retain nitrates as basic Ferric, nitrate. 
Soils containing much organic matter to which air has not free* 
access have their nitric acid reduced to NH 8 , partly to free 
N, and Nitrous oxide. In the last two forms N is useless to 
vegetation. This is one reason why humous soils should he kept 
well cultivated whether there are crops on them or not. When 
a soil is in good condition as much as SO lbs. of N are converted 
into nitrates (Sodium, Potassium and ( iilcium nitrates chiefly) per 
acre, to a depth of 11 inches, the largest quantity being formed 
in the top 9 inches. The ratio has been found in England be¬ 
tween the first 9 inches, the next 9 inches and the last 9 inches to 
be 100 : 60 : 9)0. (drop residues lining easily nitriiiable, those crops 
which leave behind a large quantity of organic matter go to 
improve soils irrespective of any consideration as regards root- 
nodules, &(*. Again, old nitrogenous organic matter in the soil 
nitrifies much more slowly than recent organic, matters. Restor¬ 
ing the straw of a newly grown crop is therefore very essential 
in forming nitrates. 

977. NIL, is absorbed bt/ jdants both by roots and by leaves, 
HNOo, (as nitrates) only by roots. The darkness of colour of 
leaves is intensified with NIL. which also stimulates the growth of 
leaves and stems at the expense of flowers and fruits, d to 10 lbs. 
of NH 3 is found deposited by rain-water per acre per annum. 
Nitric acid is also present in rain-water, dew, fog, snow and other 
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meteoric waters. Nitrons anhydride (N 2 <),.) occurs as well as> 
Nitric anhydride (N 2 (>~). Rut ozone and H 2 () 2 convert the 
N 2 0 { into N.0 5 . From o to 7 Ihs. of N a < > 5 (including the con¬ 
verted N a O :t ) have been found deposited per aero per annum. 
The total amount of combined N useful for plant life, deposited 
per acre per annum as N H N 9 ( organic dust, etc., has been 
found to be on the average 44 1 V>s. at the Hothamsted Experi¬ 
mental Farm in England. Continental calculations give over 
10 lbs. 

<178. Loss (>'i dratt>(M< . flu* amount of N ua,<h<ul out from 
soil varies under varied conditions: (1 ) according to the severity of 
rainfall : (2) according to the texture of soil and the nature of 
cultivation; (b) according to the slope : (4) according to il< 
absorptive power and clicmieal composition : and (">) according to 
the nature of the crop growing on rlie >oil. or whether there is 
anv crop or not. One inch of rain-water passing out in drain 
and containing only JO parts of N in 1 million parts of water would 
take awa\ 2] 1 1 is. of N per acre \ allied at l.s. fu/. in England (i.r.. 
S(/. per lh.;. 

070. AlhumhiO/Js. Flams contain N chief! v in the form of 
'illunuhiools. The>e have very complex composition, consisting of 
i t. H, (). N and minute proportions of S and F. Vegetable and 
animal albuminoids resemble each other closely in composition. 

< Irdinarilv albuminoids are formed in plants and they undergo 
very little change in animals consuming these plants. 14*7 to .18*4 
per cent, of the constituents of albuminoids are N, and the average 
is taken to be lb per cent. In estimating the proportion of 
albuminoids in a plant, the estimated N is multiplied by t>*2f> ( 1 6 > 
fr2f> — 100). Some albuminoids an* soluble and some insoluble. 
In determining, however, the albuminoids in vegetable substances, 
it is not sufficient, to estimate the total N, as other nitrogenous 
substances, such as asperegin. occur in plants. The carbolic acid 
nroecss of determination of albuminoids is the best. Warm the 
substance with a solution of Fhenol and metaphosphoric acid 
which coagulates albumins and renders them insoluble. Wash the 
precipitate with water containing phenol. Then estimate the N 
in the precipitate in the usual way. This gives the N in the 

albuminoids. The N thus estimated multiplied by gives the 

true albuminoids. Turnips contain 4 to 1 per cent, of albuminoids; 
potatoes 1 to 2 per cent. : cereals about 1*2 per cent. : rice con¬ 
taining less than 7 per cent., leguminous seeds 24 per cent. 

Albuminoids are the most nutritious food-constituents of plants and 
the most important manorial constituent of humus. N as well as 
ash are relatively in larger (quantities in young plants. With 
increase in age C, H, and 0 arc assimilated by plants in larger 
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and larger proportion and carbohydrates are therefore manufac¬ 
tured more towards the end of their growth and nitrogenous 
matter more towards the commencement. 

980. Greerb-soilinff or < qmii-manin'nui , /. <>., ploughing in of 
fresh vegetable manure, not only supplies nitrifiable plant-food, but 
also mineral matters ; and it alters the physical character of the 
soil, tending to make light soils heavier and heavy soils lighter. By 
decomposition of vegetable and animal manures (the latter decom¬ 
posing more readily than the iormer) (is evolved, which 
indirectly helps the growth ol crops by making soil particles 
soluble. The easiest way of supplying organic matter to soil a> 
manure is to grow some rapidly growing and tall leguminous crop 
in the rainy season and to plough it in when it is in flower. This 
not only draws up valuable materials from the subsoil to tin* 
surface soil, but also adds to the stock of nitrates in the soil which 
are not washed away so readily by rain as when the land is bare 
or contains some short or thinly growing crop. Of all Bengal 
plants suitable for green -oiling dhuinrha (Seshania aenlcata) i- 
tiie best. J.t is the most tast-growing and rank growing legumin¬ 
ous crop there is. and as it grows 12 to 14 ft. high in I months 
(June to September), it is an excellent crop to cut and plough 
in at the end of August in preparation for October oi* November 
sowings. The Sibpur Farm experiments with potatoes and sugar¬ 
cane have given most unmistakeahlo evidence regarding the high 
value of dhaincim as a green-manure for these crops. It should hr 
remembered that the first *4 age of putrefaction with excess of 
moisture gives rise to the evolution of some II 4> S gas. which B 
poisonous to plants. Aerification by constant cultivation from 
the end of August to the end ol* October or middle of November 
converts the sulphides into sulphates which are valuable as plant- 
food. Destruction of weeds and luxuriant plant-growing by the 
edges of fields when they arc* in flower (/.o.. before seeding) 
and using them as manure, serves also the purpose of destroy¬ 
ing a natural harbour of pests and parasites. Other crop- 
used in other countries for green-soiling are, mustard, turnips, 
rape, tares, lucerne, lupin, spurry, and clover. Residue,- 
of many crops and shed leaves after harvest may he considered 
as a kind oi* green-manure. In roots and stubbles, usuallv 
half of the quantity harvested is left, hut in the case of 
leguminous crops, the residues are of equal value or of double 
the value of the crop harvested, from a chemical or mammal 
point of view. Root crops (potatoes, cabbages, &c.) leave von 
lit lie residue behind and arc therefore more exhausting than other 
crops. Barley leaving little residue should be considered an 
exhausting crop for the surface soil. Lucerne, a perennial 
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leguminous fodder crop, leaves as much as 4 ions of crop residue 
in the top 10" of soil and it may therefore he regarded as a very 
useful crop for fertilizing soils. The residue ot 4 tons ol vege¬ 
table matter contains over 100 lbs. oi N. 

081. Aquatic weeds .—Of other easily available nitrogenous 
manures may be mentioned sea-weeds and atjuafie ueeds generally 
which may be applied at the rate of 10 to 20 tons per acre. In 
fresh state they contain 70 to 80 per cent, of water and 10 to I I 
per cent, of ash which includes sand. The true ash is only o or 
4 per cent. The nitrogen varies from *lf> to *f> per cent., usually 
about a quarter per cent. They are not so valuable as farmyard 
manure, containing only half the proportion ot X, but young 
aquatic sea-weeds are richer in X and K a O. The value ot sea¬ 
weeds, &c., is, however, greatly enhanced by the presence of shells 
and animals and animal remains, which raise the percentage ol 
f () s and N. AYhere weeds are available in large and inexhaust¬ 
ible quantities, it is advisable to u<e them as fuel and then care¬ 
fully collect the ashes for manure. 

082. Straw is another readily available manure. The value 
depending on the proportion of X and of ash. Straws of cereuX 
rarely contain more than *4 per cent, of X and 4 per cent, of ash. 
Straws of leguminous crops, however, often contain as much a 2 
percent, of X. St raws art* more valuable as cattle food than as 
manures, except- harlev straw, which lias a tendency to produce 
colic. Perfectlv ripe straw is not so wholesome as fodder nor 
m» valuable as manure. \\ hen too ripe leguminous straws are 
poorer in X than cereal straws. Perfectly ripe straw gains in 
nutritive value as fodder by being stacked. 

U8o. Saw-dvst is a poor manure especially if there is much 
resinous matter in tin* wood. The saw-du.-t lrom gas-works 
absorbing a large proportion of ammonium sulphate is a good 
manure. Saw-dust improves the mechanical texture of soils, and 
it should be utilized wherever available. 

084. Leaves of trees either ploughed in or first used as 
litter and then applied to fields as manure are a fairly good 
fertilizer. Their composition varies, but usually leaf-mould 
contains *5 to 1 per cent, of X, *1 to v> per cent, of K 8 0 and 
*1 to ‘4 of P t < > s . Sedges, rushes, and ferns are richer in potash. 
Peat is sometimes used to fertilize soils, as it is fairly rich in X 
and often very rich in ash constituents (f> to 20 per cent.), espe¬ 
cially P a O A and P’iS() 4 , which, however, are slowly decom¬ 
posable. Peat may be used in cow-houses and stables as it 
absorbs liquid manures well, (’ocoanut fibre has scarcely any 
mammal value. When fresh, it contains only 0(1 per cent, of N 
and when dry *2 per cent. Tannery refuse also decomposing 
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verv slowly is a poor manure. It should he burnt an 1 the ash 
used as manure. OF all vegetable manures, oil-cakes are richest 
in nitrogen. Rape-cake, earth-nut-oil-eake, cotton-cake, linseed- 
cake and cocoanut-eake should he first used as cattle food and the 
excrements applied as manure. Oil-cakes getting mouldy or 
rancid, and such oil-cakes as mustard-cake, y/ecm-seed-cake, 
castor-cake and mahua- cake, should not be used as cattle-food, hut 
as general-manures, in preference to dungs. 

0*5. Seeds of all plants are richer in mammal constituents 
than flowers, and flowers richer than leaves, and leaves richer 
than stems. Rape-cake used alone for turnips and potatoes 
encourage too luxuriant growth of leaves. It should he used 
along witli phosphates. Two ovt. of oil-cake is a substitute 
for 1 ton of farmyard manure and the two manures may he 
used mixed together. Oil-cake is more effective in moist soil 
and in wet weather than in dry soil and in drv weather. Rajie- 
eake, //rcm-seed-oake and castor-cake are specially valuable, a> 
they inhibit, the attack of insects, Rape-cake contains di to f> 
per cent, of N, H to o', per cent, of P.,0., and two-thirds of this 
latter quantity of K g O. the total ash being 4 A to 7-A per cent. 
('nstor oil-cake, European nmst;ir<l-c;ik< and mahua- cake are 
poisonous to cattle. 

9S(>. Sit par refuse .—Suga r-eane ret use fca lied ‘‘meg-ass ") is a 
fairly good manure 1 as it contains *5 p(»r cent, of N. Refuse from 
sugar-refineries, /.e., bone-charcoal containing albuminoid and 
other impurities, is a. very good manure, especially if if is used 
powdered first in closets and the night-soil mixed up with this 
powdered charcoal used as manure. The utilisation of hone- 
charcoal refuse of sugar-refineries in a powdered state hv munici¬ 
palities and its subsequent use for cropping in trenching grounds 
would hr* a great agricultural and sanitary improvement. 

('oil/ contains 1 per cent, of N which occurs in a 
very inert form to he of much mnnurial use. In process of 
distillation in gas works, however, about .J rd of this is converted 
into NII :{ some into ("N, some into organic bases such as aniline, 
a considerable portion being left in the coke, and a little is given 
off* as free N. With the addition of IRSfhfhe ammoniacal liquor 
is evaporated and the residue is (NH 4 ) 4J S0 4 . This crude ammo¬ 
nium sulphate of gas works contains ammonium chloride and 
ammonium thio-cyanate. This last named constituent is poisonous 
to" plants and the crude ammonium sulphate is, therefore, 
re-crystallised and purified before it is sold. The ammonium 
sulphate of commerce contains 24 to 25 per cent, of NH a . When 
pure, (NHj^SO.j, contains 25 5 per cent, of NH 3 . The ammoniacal 
liquor of gas works contains about 24 per cent, of NH 3 /.e., about 4 
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ounces of NH S per gallon. Each ton of coal distilled produces 10 
gallons of liquor. Besides NH : ., this liquor contains ammonium 
chloride, ammonium carbonate, ammonium sulphide, ammonium 
sulphate, cyanogen compounds, hydrocarbons, and organic bases. 
If gas-liquor is used for irrigating crops it must be diluted with 
4 or . r > times its weight of water. 

988. If Ammonium Sulphate is purchased for manure, it 
should be seen that it is very pure, i.e., containing 97 or 98 per 
cent, of pure* (N H 4 ) # S() 4 . The purity can he judged by the 
following tests : ( 1 ) if a small quantity is heated, it should leave 
no residue, of Na 2 S() ; , for instance : (2) it should be dry, and 
(3) it should be crystalline in appearance. It is an excellent 
manure for lands naturally rich in phosphates and it is profitably 
applied to cereals and grasses It does not act so quickly as 
Sodium or Potassium nitrate. Like Sodium and Potassium nitrates. 
Ammonium Sulphate does no good to leguminous crops. For 
sugar-cane, ii i> a favourite manure. 

989. Sodium nitrate, imported from (’hi 1 i and hence called 
(/hili Saltpetre, contains 15 to 1 f> per cent, of N. Three pints 
of Ammonium Sulphate are equal to 4 parts of Sodium nitrate as 
far as N is concerned. NaN( > ;{ contains more N than KN() 8 . It 
gives larger increase of crops than either KNO s or (NII 4 ) 2 S0 4 
and it is an excellent top-dressing for cereals and grasses, but it 
and the Sulphate should not he used too freely without phosphatio 
and potassic manures. When cereals show a tendency to run too 
much to straw, Na('l should be applied mixed up with NaN() 5 . 
One cwt. per acre is the usual dost* both for Ammonium Sulphate 
and Sodium Nitiate. In England the values of Ammonium 
Sulphate and Sodium Nitrate are about the same, i.e., £11 per 
ton, which is rather more than Us. 5 per maund. We cannot 
expect to get either of these articles for less than Ks. 7 per 
maund in this country, and as KNO s is on the whole a better 
manure, the use of this only is recommended for this country. 
The conversion of each municipal trenching ground into a 
regular nitre-bed where crude saltpetre for agricultural u<e 
may he systematically manufactured for sale to cultivators, 
would afford a great, sanitary and agricultural object-lesson to 
village unions and other rural and local bodies, and the subject 
is earnestly put forth for the consideration of students of Indian 
Agriculture. 

990. Other common nitrogenous manures. —Of other easily 
available nitrogenous manures may be mentioned blood , which 
contains 3 7 per cent. N and 5 to 15 per cent, in the state of 
“ dried blood,” as blood is dried usually with the addition of 
gypsum and H g S0 4 . Blood contains 23 per cent, of dry matter, 

m, ha 31 
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almost as much as flesh, which contains 25 per cent, of dry 
matter and 4 per cent, of N. Flesh after boiling and drying 
contains 12 per cent, of water, 0 to hi per cent, of N and 4 per 
cent, of Phosphates. Boiling is done to get rid of the fat. 
Skins, hair , horn, and feather contain in their natural state 4 to 8 
per cent, of N and in dry condition about 15 per cent. Carcasses 
of animals especially horses subjected to the action of steam and 
reduced to a pulp by the addition of LLS() 4 and mixed with super, 
are also used in Europe as “Turnip manure." in India we can 
bury the carcasses with the addition of some lime in agricultural 
land, and village unions may be entrusted with the duty of proper 
burial of carcasses. A carcass weighing 500 lbs. yields 12 lbs. of 
NH-, 24 lbs. of P.0 5 and 14 lbs. of K.O. Woollen rags and 
refuse called ‘’shoddy* are also a good manure containing 5 to h 
per cent, of N, equivalent to (I to 104 per cent, of Nil... ( ■otton 

and jute refuse are, however, almost useless as manure. Leather 
though it contains as much as 54 to (I per cent, of N is also useless 
as a manure, as the process of tanning renders the N undecom- 
posable. Refuses from glue and tallow-making factories, rum 
and spirit factories, indigo, sugar and silk factories, are also 
valuable manures. All animals, as fish, frogs, snails, etc., are 
valuable as manure when available in large quantities. When drv, 
they contain 5 to 7 per cent, of N and 12 to 18 per cent, of P,0 5 . 
Refuse of fishes, &c., contain about 5 per cent , of N and 5 to 30 
per cent, of phosphates, and is called kk fish-guano.'’ Soot is top- 
dressed as an insecticidal manure chiefly on cereals. Its manorial 
value depends on the proportion of NIL., it contains, which varies 
from 1 to 4 per cent., the average being about 2 per cent. Soot 
consists mainly of finely divided carbon with from lb to 40 per 
cent, of mineral matters. 

00 L. (fnann is another nitrogenous manure which is largely 
used in England and America, but which we are not likely ever to 
make use of. It is applied at the rate of 2 to 3 cwts. per acre 
( = 50 to bO lbs. of NH a , and 100lbs. of IkOrJ. Two classes of 
guano are distinguished. Of these, the nitrogenous guanos 
obtained from the dry regions of Peru, contain as much as 2 per 
cent, of N and 12 per cent, of P 2 0 5 and the Phosphatic guanos 
obtained from west regions ,( d per cent, of N, 32*5 per cent, of 
P. Of> and 3 to 4 of Iv a O. Being very variable in composition it is 
usually purchased on analysis. Bird’s dung and bat’s dung 
containing more moisture about (25 per cent.) are, weight for 
weight, less valuable. But dried, they are of equal value to guano 
(14 to 10 per cent. NH 3 and 6 to 30 per cent. Phosphates). 
Birds living on fish yield richer manure than birds living on 
grains, &c. 
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992. While on this subject of nitrogenous manures, we may 
.once more revert to the question of utilization of sewaye and study 
the methods that have been devised for making town-sewage 
inoffensive and loss objectionable for use as manure. We have 
already recommended the use of drv earth, powdered charcoal and 
trenching with the addition of lime and the employment of the 
Meagher system. Green vitriol (FeSO.., 7 H/)j, alum and lime 
are in use in Europe for rendering human excreta inoffensive. 
In the case of urine, calcium and magnesium phosphates are 
used. Attempts to purify sewage by precipitation and filtration 
cannot be said to have passed the experimental stage. One 
of the processes adopted for agricultural purposes is called 
the ‘A. 1>, O, process, ’ the constituents used for precipitating 

being alum, blood and (day. Tin* precipitate 0 sold as ** Native 
guano.’' which is mixed with super to make it a richer manure. 

998. Another process applied is, that of cultivating deo¬ 
dorising bacteria in tanks protected from sunlight through which the 
sewage is made to run. In going out of the covered passage 1 which 
is strewn with kankar, the tiltrate is perceive l to be without odour, 
and lit lor application to gardens a^ manure. A patent process 
of deodorising domestic night-soil and applying it in liquid form 
to gardens lias been invented by Mr. Kashirao Jadhava, M.K.A.C.. 
of Baroda. It works fairly satisfactorily. Electric processes 
have been also applied with more or less success in purifying sewage. 

991. In England it has been estimated that lor every head 
of population 40 to 80 tons of sewage is formed per annum. 
This is not absolutely wasted as the fish and sea-weeds are nourished 
I)v it. These 40 to 80 tons consist mainly of water, solid 
and liquid excrements forming only a small proportion of the 
sewage. This quantity contains only about 10 lbs. of N calculated 
as Ammonia. The conclusion drawn from experiments conducted 
in sewage-farms in England is, that by the use of 5,000 tons of 
sewage per acre 80 tons of grass may be expected, and the value 
of sewage has been calculated at \<l. to h/. per ton. Leguminous 
plants are killed out in a pasture manured with sewage water. 
Weight for weight unsewaged grass is better fodder than sewage 
grass, hut for equal weights of dry matter the sewaged grass which 
contains more N has a better nutritive value. Milk increases in 
quantity but is reduced in quality with sewaged grass, hut cows 
kept on sewaged grass, if they are given some oil-cake every day 
thrive beautitully and give good quantities of rich milk. From 
5,000 tons of sewage applied judiciously to 1 acre, about 75 
inaunds of milk may be expected per annum, as 30 tons of 
green grass would keep three cows for one year, each cow being 
.allowed 30 seers of green grass and one seer of oil-cake per day 
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cow (it* si select class is kept) may lx* taken at 5 seers per day 
tor 200 days per annum. The rent of the land being calculated 
sit Rs. 10 and the value of the oil-cake (H srs. x HOT) days) at 
Rs. 60, and the cost of irrigation with sewsige at Rs. 144 (2 men 
employed for pumping out the sewage with a don and distributing 
the same and also tending the cattle), the total expense may he 
put down at Rs. 214. The value of 75 mannds of milk sit 12 srs. 
to the Rupee comes to Rs. 250. This calculation gives some 
practicsd idea of the small value per ton of sewage and the difti- 
enltv of utilising it in places when* a Large capital would he re¬ 
quired to make use of sewage, or where milk does not command 
a readv sale, or where land is (hair. Rut it also shows that in 
favourable localities grass farms can be made to yield Large profits 
l) v the use of sewage, and the (iovernment f Trass .Farm at Allaha¬ 
bad is a case in point. 

005. Cabbages, mangolds and strawberries have been also 
grown successfully with sewage. Light soil, resting on sandy or 
gravelly subsoil is the best for sewage irrigation. Sewage water 
should never be sprayed or sprinkled over a crop, but always 
applied to the land put up in ridges, along furrows. It should 
not he used at the last stage of the growth of a crop. 

( .)i)6. Animal manures, such as flesh, blood. &<*., are better 
than vegetable manures, as they contain more N and decompose 
more readily in the soil, giving up greater quantities of plant-food 
to crops in a shorter time. 

CHAPTER LXXXVIl. 

Phosphatic Manures. 

[Apatite; Other Phosphatic minerals ; Phosphatic clay of Nepanl valley; Trichi- 
nopoly nodules ; Ooprolites ; Hones ; Hoiled bones ; Animal ehareoal : Slag ; 
Christmas Island phosphate; Tests for phosphates; Available phosphates; 
Grinding of bones without mill; Super, — its manufacture; Composition of 
supers; I Tow valued : Why manufact lire of super of no great- importance for 
India ; Estimation of monoealcinm and dieateium phosphates ; Dr. Dyer’s 
method. ] 

Mineral phosphates. —Phosphates occur in soil and rocks 
chiefly in the form of Apatite. As a rule, crystals of apatite occur 
in microscopic dimensions, but occasionally rich deposits of apatite 
crystals, several inches in length and 2 or H inches in diameter, 
are come across. Such a deposit was some years ago discovered 
in the mica mines of the Koderma forest, Hazarihagh, and 
it is of considerable value to Indian Agriculture. Messrs. 
Ewing & Oo. are selling the uncrushed mineral at Rs. 2 per 
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maund and in the eruslietl state* at Rs. 5 per maund. As tin* 
<*ru-hing can he done with an ordinary dhenki provided with a 
block of granite or basalt at the base of* the* mortar, at a cost of* 
about 2 annas a maund, it is best, to procure the crude* mineral. 
In pure* state, apatite contains ( .)() to ( J2 per cent. of tricalcic phos¬ 
phate, and its formula is either o( la a P a O B + t'a(ll 2 or. o( la.. P 2 0 n 
-f (la F 2 , according as to whether the* mineral contains (Chloride 
or Fluoride* of Calcium, though it fmpiently e*outains both. In tlie 
natural state, if) whiedi it occurs in 1 lazarihngh, H conrains manv 
impurities, e.</., quartz and mica. crvstals of felspar being alse) 
associated with the* mineral. In this state. Mr. I). 11. Holland. 
Superintendent < f the* Geological Surve*v of India, bus fejund til per 
cent. e>f tricalcic phosphate, in the Ilazarihagh apatite. But the* 
particular Ilazarihagh deposit is not extensive enough to he o( 
permanent value*. 

( d!bS. ()ecasionallv phosphate* occur in rocks and soils in the 
form of i>ho*}>ln)rit< cry-tals 0 -a.,I > 9 <d B ) without being eombim*d 
wit.li calcium chloride or iltmride. 

Sfilit. II Vur////r, which i- hvdrated aluminium phosphate. is 
-another fairly common mineral, but we* can ignore consideration 
of this for manurial juirposes, as ir has not been discovered in 
sufficient abimdaoce* anv\vle*re. 

ltHtO. In the Nepaul vallev th<*re* is a edav which is actually 
■used as manure, which is rich in a phosphatic mineral (ririanitt'). 

1001 . Hard r lt <>sf>h<(ttc no</ul<\< occur in fair abundance at 
Trichinopolv. The*se contain nearly 25 pe»r cent, of P 2 U 4 and 12Aper 
cent ol'Ca(JO g . Tln*y are asdifticult te> crush as coprolitc. Containing 
much iron and alumina (about 12 per cent. , this stone involve*' 
much waste* of sulphuric ae*id e*e)itverting it into superphosphate*. 

1002 . ('oftroUtrs arc probably iossil dune of extinct animals. 

There are* rich deposits of tlu*se in many countries, and they eon- 
lain from 50 to SO per e*<*nt. of Ca ;l P 3 ( ) p . The Trichinopoly 
nodules mav be classed as coprolit.es. The Christinas Island 
phosphate of lime* i> the richest form of phosphate found near 
India. It contains 5 8'80 per e*e*uf. of l\,(h equivalent to 84 00 
rper cent. of ( and onlv 2 per cent., of iionanel alumina. 

Mr. F (1. Sly. Inspector-General of Agriculture in India, recom¬ 
mends the introduction of the* sulphuric acid industry in this 
Island and the* importation of super into India from this Island. 

1008. fyotux, bone-dust, hone-shavings anel ivorv-shavings an* 
also very rich in pliosphat.es. Thev contain from 45 to 55 percent, 
of phosphates chiefly as t.ricaleic phosphate, and partly also in the 
form of magnesium phosphate. Bones containing also 54 to 41? per 
.cent. of nitrogen. 5 percent, ot (aiCO,. and 4 |>er cent. of other ash 
■^including silica), may he regarded in the light of a general manure. 
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1004. Boiled hone? ( whole or dust) are richer in phophates* 
(45 to GO per rent.), calcium carbonate (o to \) per cent.), and! 
alkaline salts including silica (44 to lb per cent.), but they are 
poorer in nitrogen (14 too per cent.). Steamed bone-meal is used 
tor the manufacture of bone-super. 

1005. Animal charcoal is still richer in phosphates (G4 to 87 
per cent,.) but poorer in the other substances. Bone-ash contains 
as much as 77 to 88 per cent., of phosphates and 1 to G per cent, 
of calcium carbonate, but it contains no nitrogen. 

100 G. The ,s7(fa of steel and iron foundries is another import¬ 
ant source of .phosphatic manure, sometimes containing the equi¬ 
valent. of as much as 78 per cent , of (’a„ T 2 f ) H . 

1007. As far as phosphates are concerned, apatite, therefore, 
may be considered the richest and the cheapest substance to use. 
It is much cheaper having apatite at 11". 2 or oven Us. o per 
maund than l>ono-du>t at Us. 2 per maund. In itself. however. it 
is not a complete manure. as it contains no nitrogen or potash. 
Witli the addition of potassium nitrate, or saltpetre, apatite forms 
a most valuable manure. It should he noted, however, that like 
bone-dust, or coprolite. apatite i* also a highly insoluble substance. 
By the addition of sulphuric acid, bone-dust, or powdered apatite 
and coprolite, mav be converted into .vapor, which readily dissolves 
in the soil, hut, on the whole, it is better to use thc>e substances 
finely powdered, but not eonv<‘rt<ul into super, as a fertilizer 
of the soil, without expecting any large immediate benefit in 
return. II it is applied to crops that take a whole year grow¬ 
ing, and crops, such as root-crop*, and sugar-producing crops, 
that are specially benefited by tin* application of pho>phatic 
manures, good result, no douht. will immediately follow, /.e., 
it will be palpable in the verv first crop grown wit!l this manure. 
It is best, however. t > applv a fairly heavy dose of f)owdered 
apatite (say lOmaumls per urn*) every 5 ^ ears, and grow a 
crop of sugar-cane the year it is first applied, to make the best, 
immediate use of the fertilizer. 

1008. The detection of photi/Jior/c and in rocks and minerals, 
is of the greatest value to agriculturists. It can be done by 
finely pulverising a tolerably large sample of the substance, 
digesting it in Hydrochloric acid, filtering off the solution and 
treating it with Ammonium Molybdate. If phosphoric acid he 
present, a yellow precipitate will'follow, and the precipitation 
which usually takes place very slowly, may he accelerated by 
frequent stirring with a glass rod. 

100 th When a substance contains more than 3 per cent, of 
phosphoric acid, its presence may he detected in a dark room- 
by the flame test. A little of the mineral, or substance to he* 
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tested, is powdered and made into a stiff paste with water. Then 
a heated loop of platinum wire is to he dipped into this paste 
and returned to the flame of the spirit lamp (or hlow-pipe). If 
phosphates are present, a eharaeteristio dull green flame will he 
given out, which in a dark room cannot he mistaken. 

1010. Apatite, though a very insoluble mineral, is readily 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid. For tin* flame test also, a little 
In drochloric acid may he used, /.e., the red-hot platinum loop 
with the substance tjested mav he dipped in a bottle ot hydro¬ 
chloric acid and held over the spirit lamp again. Chlorides 
usually give 11 1 e best colorations. Hence the importance ot 
using hydrochloric acid in testing minerals for phosphates. 

101 1. Jfr/>or( of Honrs. — Phixphntic mauurrs are of very 
ere at importance as though the available phosphate> in Indian 
soils are probably not deficient, and though there i- no immediate 
possibility of Indian soils getting barren tor want of phosphates. yet 
tin* total amount of phosphates in Indian soils is relatively so 
small and the denudation of phosphates by the export of hones, 
era ins and oil-seeds, is s (> persistent, that the question of sup¬ 
plying phosphates to soils bv way of fertilizers must sooner or 
later assume the most serum*' importance. 

1012. Hours for fruit t n rs. — The most readily available 
source of soil fertilization so far as phosphates an* concerned, 
is hone. The effect of hones used in large pieces is slow, hut 
they should lx* applied in this state only, when fruit trees 
arc planted. It is curious Nepaulese ha\e the custom of 
putting a number of bones in each pit math* for planting 
fruit trees and they say this makes the fruits sweeter for all times. 
It is a right notion, and if this custom of stowing a wav bones 
under fruit-trees had been widely followed, hones would not 
have lain neglected and been carried away from India to other 
countries for purposes of manure. 

101H. Of the phosphates in hones, 2 per cent, occurs as I\]g s 
P 2 0 7 and the remainder as Oa.jlkjO^. Hones are steamed or boiled 
for making glue and gelatine. The greater part of the organic 
matter is removed in this process. Steamed and boiled bones, 
though richer in phosphates contain less N ; but. on the whole, they 
are preferred for manure. Burnt hone or animal-charcoal is used 
in sugar-refineries. The refuse animal-charcoal of sugar-refineries 
is a superior general manure. Bone-dust, bone-shavings and bone 
and ivory turnings are of equal manurial value. Five to six 
maunds of finely powdered hones per acre is a good fertilizer for 
grass lands and cereal crops, larger quantities being used for 
sugar-cane and root-crops. Bone-meal can bo obtained from 
Messrs. Graham & Go. and Messrs. Mackillican <fc Go. of Calcutta. 
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1014. Crushing without mill .— Bones, in country places, where 
crushing mills are not available, may be reduced to powder by means 
of caustic lye (solution made out of ashes), quicklime or freshly 
calcined wood ashes. A simple plan is to pack the bones layer by 
layer, with freshIv calcined wood ashes, in a barrel, and keep the 
mixture moistened for some months. Casks or old packing eases 
may be kept in constant use for this purpose on a farm, and bones 
and ashes may be put layer after layer as they are collected. 

1015. A quicker method is to boil the bones in an iron or 
copper boiler with strong caustic lye. The proportion of bones 
and lye to be used is roughly 15 parts by weight of bones to 5 
parts by weight of caustic soda or 7 parts by weight of caustic 
potash dissolved in 15 parts by weight of water. The boiling 
should be done for two or three hours. But even without boiling 
the hones would become disintegrated, being simply kept in the 
caustic liquor for about a week. 

101b. Another method of softening bones is by mixing them 
in heaps with quicklime and loam. A layer of loam 4 inches deep 
is first spread, and on this is put a layer of bones 0 inches deep and 
above this a layer of quicklime o indies deep. The layers of loam, 
bones and quicklime are repeated until the heap readies a con¬ 
venient height, when it is covered all over with a thick layer of 
earth. Holes are then bored in the heap from the top and water 
poured down them to slake the lime. The mass will become hot 
and remain so for two or three months, after which, the bones will 
become friable, and the whole heap may then be mixed up and 
spread as manure on land. 

.1017. Another method of bringing bones into a fine state of 
division without the help of a. mill is to mix them with half or a 
third of their weight of clay or earth, saturating the mixture with 
urine, placing ir, in a pit and covering the pit up with 2 or 3 
inches of earth. In two or three 1 ! weeks the bones get disintegrated 
and the addition of urine makes them a better general manure. 
Fermented hones act more readily in the soil, and they are more 
valuable than bone-meal for light soil. 

1018. &u/>rr. —In Europe the rapidity of the action of hones 

in soil is increased by treatment with sulphuric acid, by which tri— 
calcic phosphate is rendered soluble being converted into 
monocalcic phosphate. Bones, bone-ash and mineral phosphates, 
powdered and treated with sulphuric acid go to form the manure 
known as ‘ super 5 or super-phosphate of lime. 

1011). ('oprolites are harder still than bones and even in a 

powdered state they act slowly in the soil, and they are more 
difficult to grind than bones. Dissolved with sulphuric acid, 
bones, coprolites and apatite resolve themselves into super. More 
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than half a million ton of super is made annually in England alone 
for manorial purposes. The reaction that takes place may he 
expressed by the formula (\a 3 P a 0 B + 2H # S0 1 =( , 'aH 4 P 2 ( \ + 2( ’aSO*. 
The sulphuric acid first decomposes the Ua<)(J 3 present and 
acts on fat also. Manufacturers therefore do not like the presence 
of much <'a(H). { in the minerals used or of fat in hones. 

]()'/(). The sulphuric acid used in the manufacture of super 
is ‘ chamber acid,’ which is the cheapest of the three kinds of 
commercial sulphuric acid, known respectively, as Oil of Vitriol 
(sp. gr. 1<S ( J), Brown Acid (sp. gr. 1*72) and (Chamber Acid (sp. 
gr. 1 11). ('hambcr acid contains about CdJ per c<*nt. of H 9 S() ; . 

100 parts of pure Oa.J^O,, require 01 parts of Uhamber acid to act 
on it, while 100 parts of OaOO, require as much as 140 parts : 100 
parts of Fe 2 () 3 require 2(12 parts and 100 parts of Al 2 < b require 
as nuudi as 10o parts of Ohamher acid to act on the Fe 2 () ;l and 
Al 2 ()n respectively. 'flu* freer therefore the mineral is from 
Oaf 1 ( 3 . Fe 2 U ;; ami A1 B 0 3 the better it i-. 

1021. Super is >nann/\tcf itnul in the following wav :—The 
raw steamed hones or mineral phosphates are finely powdered 
with a powerful mill. This powder is placed in a dosed 
vessel or chamber which is called mixer, the necessary quantity 
of sulphuric acid being dripped into the chamber by slow degrees 
from a tank above it. The gases given off pa^s out through 
a long tube where they gradually condense and pass out in 
liquid form. As some of (he gases are dangerous to health, this 
condensing of the gases or vapours passing out is very necessaiy. 
The gas given off is chiefly UO a , hut HF. SiF. t and Iodine vapour 
are also given off. As the acid is gradual!v let into the powdered 
mineral, a strong shaft provided with rakes keeps the powder 
-continually agitated. When the proportional quantity of acid has 
been used up and the mixing completed, the contents of the cham¬ 
ber (which is usually -A a ton to 1 ton) is allowed to fall into a 
brick or stone-ware chamber known as the * den,' which, when full, 
is closed and allowed to remain there until its temperatme is 
reduced, the rise of temperature being due to the mixing of the 
phosphates with the acid. 

1022. The contents of the k den ' are afterwards dug out and 
passed through a k disintegrator,’ which renders the manure into 
a powdery condition, in which state it is sold. Unless sulphuric 
acid can he manufactured on the premises in a super factory, it 
does not pay to make super. The question of using super in this 
country is beyond the pale of practical agriculture, if sulphuric 
acid has to he purchased. But a sulphuric acid manufactorv can 
profitably make super as well, if a market for this manure can he 
created, say among European planters. Super manufacturing has 
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been actually commenced in one of the islands of the Malay 
Archipelago, where phosphatic deposits of great purity have been 
discovered. Super, sulphate of ammonia and other concentrated 
manures are manufactured by Messrs. AValdie & <-o. of Calcutta : 
and also by Messrs T. Stanes & Ho., of Coimbatore. 

1028. Super is usually mixed with blood, soot and refuse 
vegetable and animal matter of all kinds, or with NaNO B or ( Nil 4 ^ 
S0 4 to convert it into a general manure. The com[)osition of 
su per varies very much according to the mineral used in its 
manufacture. Oxide of iron, aluminium and magnesium and free 
phosphoric acid ( He. P( ) 4 ) are almost always present. The whole 
of the bone or mineral is scarcely ever acted upon by the acid. 
Ordinarily super contains 25 to 2N per cent, of soluble phosphates, 
but. it is possible to have super with as much as 45 per cent, ot 
soluble phosphates calculated as On. IM ) }$ . The soluble phosphate 
of the manufacturer is not ( 1 aII 4 J > 2 O l j* .hut it is expressed in ihc 
terms of ( <a ; 1 * 2 0«- which has been rendered .soluble. 20 per cent, 
ot soluble phosphates mean 20 per cent, of Oa..1* 9 <) H made s<duble 
which is actually 15 per emit, of monocalcic phosphate (('idl t 
IV >«). Super is sometimes said to contain so many per cent, of 
biphosphate (Cal* a 0 6 ), in which ease the soluble phosphate instead 
of being expressed in the terms of monocalcic or triealcie phos¬ 
phate, is expressed in terms of the so-called bipho>phate, which i- 
properly speaking calcium metaphosphate, obtained by drying 
monocalcic phosphate, thus--- 

t kill W )}- = 2 11 a 0 4 _ ( a P () 6 . 

Now the molecular weight of IV V HallJvV HaP s () 6 , and 
(?a s P 2 (.) a are respect i vel\ 142. 284, 1 inS and 2)10. Taking 
P 2 ( ) a as unit, < Ui a l > a < ) K and O’alVV bear the ])roportion of 1*88 : 
‘85. Super is also sold at so much ‘“■per unit," unit meaning 
1 per cent, of ‘“‘soluble phosphate" per ton. The insoluble phos¬ 
phates are not valued in purchasing mineral super alter analysis, 
but in purchasing bone-super the insoluble phosphates are also 
valued. 

1024. The following table gives the percentage compositions- 
of the principal varieties ot super : 



Bone super. 

Super from 
bone-ash. 
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S 
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15 % 
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5 ,, 
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•> 
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Alkaline salts, &c. 
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■4 „ 

SiO» 

5 
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4 5 

N ( = NH 3 ) 

*2*5 

•:i ,, 

Nil. 

Nil. 
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1025. When soluble phosphates eost b.v. per unit (/.e., tor 
1 per cent, per ton), a ton of super containing 40 per cent, of 
* in the soluble form (as t 'siU 4 P 2 < ) 9 would he valued at 

40 X 5*. — £f>. The price of insoluble phosphates in bones is 
£5 to £l() per ton, of soluble phosphates £15 per ton and 
ot reduced or dicaleic phosphate (( ’a 2 H 2 P 2 0 H ) £10 to £12 
per ton. 

102(1. Super kept for a lone time is reduced in it' solubility 
in water by 5 per cent, or more of tin* total phosphates. This 
reduction takes place chiefly in supers containing AlJh and 
Ke 9 () 3 . Th(‘ ferric and alluminie phosphates and tin* tricalcic 
phosphat(*s formed arc insoluble in water. Picalcic phosphate 
M'a.jPgOj, ■£ ^a ll jk^k, -- 2(’a 0 H jPgO,) is not altogether insoluble 
in water. In the precipitated phosphates of glue mamifaetiires. 
gelatine works and those manufaetured from basic iron slag ot 
iron foundries, tin* phosphates occur a~ dicabdum phosphate. Hits 
form of phosphate occurs in some guanos also. It is more soluble 
in water charged with (A.b, and in saline solutions. llicalcic 
phosphate therefore is found to bo of equal manorial value with 
monocalcic phosphates in certain soils. In sandy soils and soils 
containing litth* lime, dicaleic pliospbatc (called also ‘ reduced or 
‘retrograde' phosphate) gixrs better re>ult than monocalcic phos¬ 
phate, and even tricalcic phosphate in a finely divided state is 
sometimes found to give better n*snlt in siu-h soils titan the soluble 
monocalcic phosphate. The reason for this is, that when soluble 
phosphate comes in contact with soil, the phosphate is immediately 
precipitated (but not in sandy soils or in soils deficient in lime) in 
a gelatinous form, in which state it is extremely soluble, though 
not easily washed out, and it gets diffused through the soil very 
easily and cjuieklv. It gets gradually reduced and converted into 
dicaleic phosphate, afterwards into tricalcic phosphate and even¬ 
tually into phosphates of iron and aluminum. J>ut in sandy soils 
and those containing litth* lime, the gelatinous precipitation does 
not take place at once, and soluble phosphates are apt to get 
washed away before complete precipitation takes place. In such 
soils therefore it is best to apply phosphates in a less soluble form. 
Soils poor in lime treated with super may get. too acid, and lose in 
absorptive power and cacacity for nitrification. On the whole, it 
is better, especially for India, to use finely divided bone-dust or 
mineral phosphates without, dissolving them with sulphuric acid, 
though more marked immediate result is obtained from the use of 
super. Five maunds of super per acre is the best quantity to use 
for root-crops and 2 A maunds for cereals. A crop of 150 maunds 
of potatoes takes up only about 10 lbs. of P fl 0 5 , while 5 maunds 
of bone-dust adds about 90 lbs. of P 9 0 5 to the soil. 
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1027. In estimating the amount oi* soluble phosphates, cold 
water should be uniformly used. Phosphate of Alluminum is less 
soluble in hot water than in cold, and when if is in solution in 
water it is precipitated by heating. In estimating the amount of 
reduced phosphate, the substance should be treated with a neutral 
solution of Ammonium (titrate (Sp. gr. 1*002). This has little 
action on insoluble phosphates, but it dissolves those that have been 
once soluble and then become precipitated The precipitated phos¬ 
phates from the slap of iron foundries are very rich in dicalcium 
phosphate, the proportion being equivalent to #2 per cent, of 
I > 2 () 5 or 78 per cent, of (l*uP 2 0 8 . The whole of this is soluble in 
a solution of Ammonium Citrate. On soils rich in luimus, basic 
slag, therefore, acts as a very rich manure. 

1028. Kffect. of phosphaltr manures .—Phosphafie manures 
hasten the development of young plants, make them so healthy 
that they resist the attack of insect pests which thrive hotter on 
weakly plants. They also hasten maturity, increase the flowering 
and fruiting tendencies of plants, and assist in the elaboration of 
sugar and starch. 

1020. Available phosphates. -According to Dr. Dyer of 
London, there should be at least #00 to 400 lbs. of available* 
phosphoric, acid per acre within a depth of il // , i.e., *01 per 

cent, ot P 2 () 5 soluble in a 1 per cent, solution of (Jitrie acid 
and most Indian soils have more than this. Total phosphoric 
acid mav be determined by the use of strong Hd 1 which dis¬ 
solves the whole of lime and phosphoric acid, though only a 
portion ;£ih to 4 \ v th) of the potash. A soil containing 700 
or 800 lbs. of available l^Oj per acre within the first 0" would 
probably show 2,700 to #,000 lbs. of total P 2 () 5 . Of the 700 
lbs. of available 1 > 2 0 5 , a crop of 1,000 lbs. ol wheat or rice per 
acre removes from the soil only 7 lbs. of l* a 0 5 in either 
case. The straw in each case removes another # lbs. of 

1 > 2 0 5 which is returned to the soil in one form or another. In 
the case of paddy .*> lbs. per acre go to the husk, 4 lbs. to the 
rice and # lbs. to the straw, the total quantity being the same 
as in the case of wheat, though the outgoings, if the husk and 
the straw are returned to the soil are less in the case of 
paddy. The gain of phosphoric acid by silt deposition and 

irrigation is a good deal more than the outgoings and it is 

only where no silt-deposit, or irrigation takes place that the 
question of recoupment of phosphoric acid in Indian soils 
need be considered. So far, phosphatic manures have given 
no decisive results in some experimental farms of India, and 
the value of manures should be principally judged from the 
proportion of N they contain. Well-water used for irrigation 
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purposes is much richer hot!) in phosphoric acid and N 
than rain or canal-water. Rain-water (amtains no phosphoric 
acid and only 4 parts of N in 10 million parts, (dear canal- 
water usually contains only 2 parts of N and 10 parts of P 2 0^ 
in 10 million parts and muddy canal-water, 4 parrs of N and 
20 parts of P a 0 5 in 10 million parts, while well-water may 
contain 150 parts of N and 100 parts of P 9 0, in 10 million parts. 


CHAPTER LXXXVII1. 

Rotasii Manures. 

[Felspars, chiefly orUmelase, and mica : Zeolites : Admixture of lime to felspar : 
Other potassie minerals; Test for potash: Kainit ; Ashes; Siu. r ar-r<-fus<* ; 
Adaptability of potash manures to root-crops and pulses; Silt; Irrhjai ion- 
water : Saltpetre; Urine,—specially of pooi' fed cattle: Ashes should he 
sprinkled over compost ; Reclamation of sa tie soil,- ; I’ota-n in different 
parts of plants: Physiological actions of p t.ash : Dr. Dyer’s method o f 
est irnai ion of available potash ... )Lrrn . pere'enraoe composition 

of principal manures; Mammal substance loved by different • crops. J 

Mi lirral — Potash occurs in nature in felspars and 

mica, which enter into the composition of every soil. The 
pink coloured orthoclose felspar which is so common in Indian 
granites, is richest in potash. In felspars, potash is contained 
in a more soluble form than in mica, and its solubility is enhanced 
by admixture with lime. Zeolites also contain potash and being 
more soluble than ordinary felspar (with which they resemble 
in composition) are good fertilisers, and they are abundantly 
present, in some soils. Potassium sulphate ( K 9 S() 4i ), potassium 
chloride or sylvine (KC1), potassium nitrate, and Kainit, also 
occur in nature. 

1031. For ascertaining whether a substance contains potash 
or not, the flame test may he employed. Potassium gives violet 
flame ; the flame effect of sodium, of course, must he eliminated 
by the use of dilute hydrochloric acid. 

1032. In Europe, potash manures are used chiefly in the 
form of Kainit which is obtained from Prussia, where it occurs 
as a natural deposit at Sfcassfurt. Very few soils need 
potash manures as mere plant-food, as usually there is 
enough of available potash in every soil. The composition 
of Kainit is represented by the formula K 9 S0*, MgS0 4 , 
MgCl a , flH 9 0. Common salt often occurs in Kainit as impurity. 
Ordinary Kainit. contains 13 to 15 per cent, of K a 0 and 
Calcined Kainit 17 to 18 per cent. Concentrated potash salts 
are made out of this. Other sources of potash manure are the 
mother-liquor from sea water after the extraction of common 
salt, and vegetable ashes. 
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1033. Organic potash .—The commonest potash manure is 
ashes of all kinds. Liquors obtained by distillation of’ beet and 
extraction of* sugar from beet or sugar-cane, are rich in K a 0. 
(Vude (ptr contains a great deal of KNO g and the refuse of sugar 
factories is therefore rich in potash. Wood-ashes contain 5 to 7 
per cent, of K a O; straw-ashes less. Wool and hair are parti¬ 
cularly rich in 1\ 2 0. Ashes obtained from all tender and green 
parts of plants are, as a rule, rich in potash, o.a.. ashes of sun¬ 
flower stalks, of plantain and other tender leaves, of maize-stalks, 
of sugar-cane refuse, of tobacco leaves and midribs, &c. All 
such ashes or substances should be carefully stored in the manure- 
pit. Potash manures are particularly helpful to the growth of 
leguminous crops, leafy crops, root crops, e <j. , pams, 3/, kaolin. 
potatoes, gram, groundnuts, cabbages, &c. Silt, (‘specially fine 
dark coloured silt, brings so much of potash in an available stale 
that no potash-manure need he applied to anv land which is occa¬ 
sionally renovated with silt. Irrigation water also brings suffi¬ 
cient potash, as it contains about 10 to *20 parts of K a ()in:i 
million parts. "Rain-water, of course, contains no K.,0. Potassium 
nitrate and cattle urine are the best potash manures ordinarily 
available. The urine of poorly-fed cattle is richer in potash than 
the urine of well-fed cattle, because the former feed principally 
on grass and straw, which contains a larger proportion of potash 
than hotter food-materials. 

1034. Compost. — In making compost it is better to use ashes 
than lime and salt. Tile object of adding alkaline substance to the 
manure is to hasten its decomposition. As potash is in itself a 
more valuable food-substance than lime or soda, ashes containing 
some potash in addition to line* and soda are to be preferred. The 
power of potashes to make the N of the soil available 1 for plants, 
is also well known, and the application of potash manures is there¬ 
fore of great indirect value. Ashes also increase the. capillarity 
of the soil, and Lorain observed that the ground where log-heaps 
had been burned was moister than the surrounding soil. Indeed 
excess of alkali is often outwardly recognizable bv the puddly 
character of clay which is difficult to drain. Hilgurd says, 
“soils impregnated with alkaline carbonates may generally be 
recognised by their extreme compactness and refractoriness under 
tillage, and by the fact that they are apt to form 4 low spots’ in 
the general surface of non-alkaline land, i.e., places where turbid 
clay water, dark with dissolved humus will lie for weeks after 
the higher land appears dry.” 

1035. The potash in the soil occurs chiefly in the form of 
hydrated double silicates or hydrated double humates of potash 
and alumina. Had it not been for the double silicates, the potash 
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in the soil would have been washed out. and carried into the sea. 
Because soda is less readily retained than potash bv these double 
silicates, that the seawater is charged chiefly with NaPl washed 
out, from soils instead of KOI. Nad is dissolved out from the soil 
and carried away to the sea by the water of percolation more 
freely than anv other salt. This tact makes it so easy to reclaim 
saline soils like those of the Sunderban. In the decomposition 
and disintegration of rocks, soda salts are most readily parted 
with and washed away into the sea, potash being more or less 
retained by the soil by absorptive* action at the* expense of soda 
salts, which are the first to be* washed away. In the natural condi¬ 
tion,'for instance, a piece of basalt may contain H per cent, of 
potash and 7i of soda, but I he same* basalt aider decomposition as 
soil may show equal proportions (about 2 A percent.) of potash and 
soda. 

lOM. Potash does not accumulate so much in fruits and 
seeds as in straw and leaves which are returned to the* soil in one 
form or another. In the building up of animal tissues also 
potash does not form an important ingredient. In a well 
managed farm, therefore. whernce grain and animals only are sold, 
potassic manures will not be iound of much use. But that 
certain crops, such as root-crops, especially been, potatoes and 
tobacco are benefited by potassic manure, is a matter of 
universal experience, it is only where Hie crops sold are 
of a soft kind, such as fodder crops, beet, mangold, carrots, 
cabbages, turnips, onions, potatoes, tobacco, or where straw is 
systematically sold, that the need of potash manures becomes felt 
in course of time and these art* best applied in the form ot ashes. 
Sun-flower stalks, pea and bean stalks and maize and juar stalks 
bein<>- particularly rich in potash, these should not he neglected 
but carefullv put in manure heaps in their bulky state or converted 
into ashes, and the ashes applied to land mixed up with dung and 
other vegetable manure as compost. Seventeen to twenty lbs. 
of potash "can be obtained from 1,000 lbs. of dry sun-flower, pea, 
bean, juar or maize stalks. 

1037. Potash accumulates more in the extremities of plants, 
trreen leaves and twigs, than elsewhere. 1,000 lbs. of wood 
contains only A lb. to H lbs. of potash. Ordinary cereal straw, 
though rich in potash, contains it chiefly in the form of silicate of 
potash which is not readily soluble in water. The ashes of ordi¬ 
nary cereal straws are therefore not such good potash manures as 
ashes of maize stalks, sun-flower stalks and leguminous crop 
straws. Tobacco stems divested of leaves are extremely rich in 
potash. The desiccated stalks contain about 5 per cent, of K a O, 
iV per cent, of P,0 5 and per cent, of N, of which \ per cent. 
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is in the form of nitrate. The refuse tobacco stalks and midribs 
are therefore a high class fertilizer and may be looked upon as a 
special potash manure and also as a general manure. Ashes from 
cotton seed husk are also a first class potash manure. They contain 
18 to oD per emit, of K a 0 in a. very soluble condition, also f> to 10 
per cent, of IM ) a , of which 1^ to 2 per cent, is soluble in water. 
Lime-kiln ashes contain only 2 per cent, of K 9 () and less than 1 
per cent, of P 2 0 5 . .Brick-kiln ashes contain only 1 A- per cent, of 
K 3 0. These and ordinary wood-ashes are therefore not nearly so 
valuable as ashes derived from burning twigs, leaves and green or 
soft, parts of plants, or from cattle-dung. In applying ashes a>> 
manure to crops, this very important, difference must be borne in 
mind. The greater alkalinity is desirable, not from a mere 
manorial point of view, but from the fact that it is the force of 
alkalinity which enables the ashes to rot weeds and to ferment 
peat. It should be noted that the Stassfurf salts of pota.-h, so 
largely used in Europe as potash manure, are inferior to ordinary 
wood-ashes for manorial purpose, and there is no occasion for us 
in India, to look for Kainil. and other Stassliirt >alts. The explana¬ 
tion seems to he that the sulphate and chloride of potash of Stass- 
furt are devoid of the alkaline quality of carbonate of potash which 
is the effective agent in ashes obtained from wood, brunches, 
leaves, <fcc. But merely as a manure or plant-food, potassium 
nitrate is the best potash manure to use. For potatoes, tobacco, 
and beet, nitrate of potash is now largely used, in Europe and 
America, and we should all the more readily use it both as a 
nitrogenous and as a potash manure, as it is a cheap manure for 
the price at which it can he had in India. 

1088. Physiological action of potash .— Potash [days certain 
very important parts in vegetable physiology and these may be 
mentioned here :—- 

(1) It, has been found to he a means of enabling start;!} to 
move from one part of the plant to another. This is one reason 
why potash manures are found particularly adapted for yams , of 
potatoes and other root-crops which are valued for their starch. 
The potash manure helps the freer circulation of starch granules 
from ieaves to roots. 

(2) Potash manures are helpful to fruit formation, especially 
format,ion of fruits containing sour juices, vvc., fruits containing 
citric, malic, tartaric or oxalic acid. In most cases these acids are 
found combined with potash. Jails in Bengal are required % to 
grow lime trees. At Berkampore jail there were hundreds of 
lime trees that had never borne fruits, although they were 
several years old. The jailor was advised to apply ashes and 
bones. As there was objection on the part of the jailor to 
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the using of bones, ashes, and mustard-cake were applied, after 
the plants were dug up all round. The result was a luxuriant 
growth of fruit at the next season. Phosphates have the power 
of intensifying flowering and fruiting tendencies of plants. 
Henee the advice of applying bones also. A mango tree in 
Malda that had never fruited was dug all round and bones put 
into the ditch and the ditch covered up. The result was the fruit¬ 
ing of the tree the next year. 

(3) It lias been noticed that tobacco leaves charged with 
potash salts or vegetable acids burn readily, and in a manner 
quite different from leaves containing an excess of chlorides. 
Hence Potash salts (not in the form of chlorides hut in that of 
nitrates and sulphates) have been found very appropriate 
manures for cigar-making tobacco. The presence of much car¬ 
bonate of potash in tobacco ash, is an indication that consider¬ 
able quantities of organic compounds or nitrate of potash are 
confined in the leaves. When subjected to heat, the organic 
potash salts swell up, so that the charcoal is left in a spongey, 
easily combustible condition such as we see when a good cigar 
is burning, the ultimate product, of combustion being carbonate 
ot potash. 

1031b histimat ion of available phosphoric acid and potash .— 
Soils are ordinarily analysed tor the estimation of the total Nitro¬ 
gen, phosphoric* acid, pota>h and lime, there are in them. For 
the estimation of available phosphoric acid and potash, a fairly 
satisfactory method has been devised by Dr. Dyer of London. 
A weight of air-dried soil corresponding to 200 grammes of 
completely dry soil is taken, and treated in a Winchester quart 
bottle with 2 litres of distilled water, in which 20 grammes of 
pure citric acid had been dissolved (?.e., with 2 litres of 1 per 
cent, solution of citric acid). The soil is left in the solution for 
a week, during which time ir. is frequently agitated. At the end 
of this time the solution is filtered, and a portion of solution 
corresponding to 50 grammes of soil is taken for the determina¬ 
tion of dissolved potash and a like quantity for the determination 
of dissolved phosphoric acid. The filtrates are evaporated and 
ignited in platinum crucibles, and the potash and the phosphoric 
acid in the residue determined in the ordinary wav. 

1040. From a series of experiments Dr. Dyer has conclud¬ 
ed, that a soil containing less than '01 per cent, of available 
phosphoric acid is in need of soluble phosphatic manures, and a 
soil containing less than *005 per cent, of potash is similarly in 
need of soluble potash manures. 

1041. Available Nitrates .—It is not of much practical use 
determining the available nitrates present in the soil, as they vary 

m, ha 32 
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from day to day specially in the rainy season. It would be ol' 
greater importance to determine the nitrate-producing power of 
the soil, but, this is not a purely chemical question, but a chemico- 
physico-biological one, and analysis can be of little help in such 
a question. Yet the determination of the total Nitrogen is of 
some use as giving some indication of the permanent value of the 
soil. It may be assumed, however, that all except virgin soils are 
benefited by the application ol soluble nitrogenous manures. 
Paddy fields at the foot of a hill, or at a lower elevation than a 
forest, and fields where there is an annual deposit of food- 
supplying silt, need no manuring. 

1042. The percentage of N, P 9 0 5 and K 2 0 in different 
manures can be judged from the following table :— 


N 

20 % 

16 * „ 

2 to 13 „ 
14 „ 
Oto -5 „ 
(say *25 „ ) 


(1) Ammonium Sulphate 

(2) Sodium Nitrate 

(3) Potassium Nitrate 

(Crude) 

(Pure) 

(4) Street Sweepings j 

(5) Fresh Cattle dung 

(ordinary cultiva¬ 
tors 5 ) ... *27 

(6) Well-fed cattle dung *35 

(7) Rotten -in-yard 

manure ... *9 , 

(8) Cattle urine ... *56 , 

(9) Horse dung ... *45 , 

(10) Do. do. with urine 

and litter, rotten 1*45 , 

(11) Horse urine ... 1*50,, 

(12) Poudrette (Poona) ... *9 , 

(13) Poudrette (Cawnpui) 6 , 

(14) Sheep dung ... 7 , 

(15) Sheep urine ... 1*30, 

(16) Fish manure ... 6*8 , 

(17) Droppings « iomestic 


. (Lime *2R%) 


IV h K »<) 

Nil Nil 

Nil Nil 

Nil 7 to 40% 
39.0 „ 

1 - 25 % 


•18 

14 .. 


•30 „ 
114 „ 


•U„ 

02 „ 113 „ 

•32 „ -3.0 „ 

•21 „ r,2 

■ol „ 1 60 „ 


•02 
0 0 . 


2-50 . 


(18) Bones ... 

34 

yy 

„ (Lime 28 „ 

yy „ 

) *21 ,, Trace. 

\ 3 to 20 (soluble) Trace. 
\ 20 to 3 (insoluble) 

(19) Dissolved bone 

s . . 2*4 


(20) Castor-cake 

1 6 to 8 


f 2 3 to 3*4 \ 9 . f Q/ 

( (average 2 9) ( ~ 

(Bengal) 

} average 7 


(21) Til cake 

4*7 

» 

P9 % *9 „ 

(22) Mahua cake 

25 

y> 

•93 „ 

(23) Safflower cake 

5*8 

yy 

1*9 „ 

(24) Eavthmit cake 

7*6 

yy 

‘9 „ ’4 „ 

(25) Cocoa nut cake 

45 

yy 

1-5 „ 

(26) Poppy cake 

... 7 

yy 

3 „ 

(27) Decorticated 

cotton 



cake 

... 6 to 7 


3 to 4 
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N 

r*o s 

k 2 o 

(28) Rape cake 

51 % 

2 to 3 % 


(29) Linseed cake 

4J to 5 „ 

1} to 3 „ 


(30) Kankar 

Nil (Lime 50 to 80%) 

Trace 

Trace 

(31) Silkworm droppings .. 

(32) Powdered dry chrysa¬ 

144% 

•25 „ 

•11 % 

lids (Filature refuse) 

747 „ ' 

•98 „ 

•45 „ 

(33) Bamboo leaves 

66 „ 

01 „ 

35 „ 

(34) Paddy straw 

•63 

11 „ 

•85 „ 

(35) Wheat straw 

'48 ,, 

•22 

69 „ 

63 „ 

(36) Barley straw 

64 „ 

1 07 „ 

(37) Maize straw 

•48 

•38 „ 

1-64 „ 

(38) Fresh grass 

*54 „ 

■15 „ 

46 „ 

(39) Sii siti 

*63 „ 

92 

•47 „ 

(40) Bung cak e-~(G'hautia) 

(41) ])rv and rotten tank 

1 48 „ 

•54 „ 

‘65 „ 

weeds ... 

1-64 „ 

•42 „ 

T77 „ 


104a. The amounts of Phosphoric acid. Nitrogen and Potash 
removed from one acre by various crops (bumper crops) are shown 
below. 


iVops 

' < J rain. 

| 

Straw, Ac. 

Chaff. 

P,0, 

X 

1 K 





lbs. 

tbs. 

i 

iiis. 

Rice 

i 2,676 lbs. 

. 2,676 tbs. 


16*3 

26 2 

28*1 

Wheat. ... 

I 35 bushels —2100 lbs. 

2,700 „ 

300 tbs. 

24 

59 

31 

Barley 

40 bushels—1920 ,, 

2,300 ,, 

390 ,, 

21 

46 

38 

Oats 

♦X) bushels —24(K) ,, 

2,900 

275 ,, 

»>*> 

55 

62 

Maize 

50 bushels-2800 ,, 

4,1(X) ,, 

j 950 ,, 

31 

67 

80 




J (eobbs). 




B n c k 

30 bushels — 1SO0 ,, 

2,200 ,, 


30 

35 

9 

Wheat. 

Potato 

i 

; 200 bushels 5 tons 

1,450 ,, 


21 

46 

74 



(haulms) 

I 




Beet 

; 15A tons 

3 tons. 

1 

32 

69 

143 

M a li g e 1 

1 22 tons 

6 tons. 


46 

150 

264 

w urzel. 
liras s 

1 

i 

2Vtons (dry hay) 


23 

S3 

No 

1164 

O r e e ii 


ll.\ tons 


46 

85 

m a i z e 







(fodder). 
Lucerne ... 


j S tons ( 2 tons 


26 

113 

71 

(ireen sor¬ 


i <lry hay) 






15 tons 

„ 

24 

121 

133 

ghum. 

S'u g a r - 
cane. 

... 

20 tons 


15 

153 

44 

Cotton 

750 fl»s. (seeds) 

250 It is. (lint) 


9 

26 

10 

Tobacco ... 

Cabbage ... 

1600 „ (leaves) ... 

1,300 ,, (stems, 
<fcc.) 


23 

89 

103 

31 tons (heads only) 


88 

150 

360 

Onions 

1J tons 

j 


37 

72 

72 ’ 

Oranges .. 

20,000 lbs. (fruits) ... 



16 

24 

103 
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CHAPTER LXXXIX. 

Calcareous Manures. 

Mineral sources ; Occurrence in India,; Effects of this manure ; Dangers of using: it; 
Application; Marling:; Silicate of < alcium ; Calcium in farmyard manure; 
Solubility greater in water charged with CO, gas ; Unslakt-d lime ; Magnesia 
and soda ; Occurrence of N, r,O s , K,0, 0a,0, MgO and Na,0 in irrigation- 
waters] 

Mineral Sources .—Marble, chalk, dolomite and kankar (or 
ghuting) are the commonest minerals containing lime. Limestone 
rocks are rarely pure calcium carbonate (PaCO,). They usually 
have some Magnesium Carbonate (MgC0 8 ), and also day, silica, 
iron and organic substances, combined with them. When a lime¬ 
stone contains more than 23 per cent, of MgCO. t it is called dolo¬ 
mite. When it contains fossil remains of animals, it has a certain 
proportion of Ca s P 2 0 8 combined with it. It occasionally occurs 
in a pure crystalline state, asealciteor calcspar. As stalactite and 
stalagmite it is found deposited in springs. Marble and chalk are 
also nearly pure CaC0 3 . Limestones contain fossils more often 
than dolomites, and they are more easily scratched, and they 
effervesce more readily with hydrochloric acid. Limestone? are 
found in all geological formation-, as crystalline limestones and 
marbles in old formations, as chalk in the middle age of the 
geological era, and as kankar or limestone nodules in alluvial 
regions. Limestone rocks are often associated with gypsum, the 
former undergoing a local conversion in contact with decom¬ 
posing iron pyrites (FeS s ). Where gypsum occurs, rock-salt may 
also occur. 

1045. Marble, dolomite and kankar occur in almost all the 
districts of the Madras Presidency ; in the Khasia and Jaintia hills 
in Assam ; in the Sam ha 1 pur, Raipur, dubbulpore, Nagpur and 
Wardha districts of the Central Provinces ; in Kathiawar in the 
Bombay Presidency ; and in Baroda, Hyderabad, Mysore, and 
Burma. Kathiawar marble is used even in (Calcutta for building 
purposes. The he-t limestones are found in the north of Juhbul- 
pore and in the Vindhyan range. The Makrana marble quarries of 
Raj putana are very famous. 

104b. The production of marble in the Sonthal Parganas is 
about 7,000 tons per annum ; in Monghyr, about 28,000 ton ; in 
Mozufferpore, about 13,000 tons. Cuttack, Balasore and Manbhum 
also produce some. Singlibhum, Ranchi and a few other western 
districts also contain limestone rocks. In Mozufferpore there 
are some kankar quarries also, the annual outturn of which is about. 
13,000 tons. In Monghyr the annual outturn of kankar is esti¬ 
mated at 28,000 tons and in Manbhum at 40,000 tons. Kankar 
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lime is also produced largely in Cuttack, Balasore, Birbhum, 
Burdvvan, Midnapur and Murshidabad. 

1047. Lime as a mere plant,-food is not of much consequence, 
its every soil contains far more lime than can be used up by thou¬ 
sands of crops. As plant-food, shells and limestones rich in animal 
remains and containing Ca B P fl 0 8 and N, are better manures to 
use. In the district of Pertabgarh in Oudh, the cultivators use 
an ochrey argillaceous kankar as manure. As plant-food this is a 
better substance to use than pure lime 

1048. If it soil to the depth of 1 ft. weighs 11,250.000 lbs. per 
iicre and if it contains only 1 per cent, of lime, it will have as 
much as 8,250 lbs. of this constituent. But a crop of 1,200 lbs. of 
wheat and 2,000 lbs. of straw contains only 0 or 7 lbs. of lime, and 
of 000 lbs. of peas and 1,200 lbs. of pea straw only 28 and 20 lbs. 
respectively. The farmyard manure returned to the soil, ii 
properly rotten, may contain as much as 2 per cent, of lime, i.e .. 
if only one ton of rotten manure is applied per acre it would add 
40 lbs. of lime to the soil, which is more than sufficient for the 
requirements of one single crop. 100 lbs. of bone-meal contains 
about 27 lbs. of lime, and 100 lbs. of crude gypsum refuse of soda 
water factories, as much as 80 lbs., quantities sufficient for supply¬ 
ing lime to almost any crop. 

1040. Action of lime.—It is not, however, by way of direct 
supply of food to plants that, liming proves of benefit to the soil. 
Liming alters the texture of the soil either for good or for evil. 
In some soils it acts as a mortar and renders it hard, especially if 
slaked lime is applied as a thick, smooth paste on soil in hard 
condition. In other soils, in peat, constant liming may 

interfere with capillary action by making the soil too open. 
Ordinarily, however, a soil rich in lime maintains a better capillary 
action, and liming improves the texture of soils by making them 
more porous. Lime exerts another kind of physical action which 
may be called flocculation, finer particles being converted into 
coarser ones. Sch lousing discovered that 2 parts of lime in the 
form of chloride, nitrate or sulphate of calcium, immediately caused 
flocculation in 10,000 parts of a turbid liquor that contained a 
good deal of clay, that flocculation was perceptible when the 
proportion was reduced to 1 in 10,000, but that i a part of lime 
had no effect on the liquor in question even in the course of 6 
weeks. Another experiment mav be tried to bring out the nature 
of the influence exerted bv lime on plastic soils. Let a quantity 
of tough clay soil be worked into a plastic mass with water and 
let a portion be then dried, the result will be a mass of stony 
hardness. To another portion of the paste add half per cent, of 
caustic lime and a diminution of plasticity will be obvious at onc^ 
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even when the mass is wet. On drying this mass will tall into 
ernmbs at a mere toueh. By liming, clay soils are made warmer, 
mellower, and of better tilth. This lightening effect lasts (or 
years and is never entirely lost. 

1050. Another effect of lime is to set free for the use of crops, 
potash, ammonia and magnesia from hydrated double silicates. 
Experiments have shown that gypsum does this better than lime. 

1051. Lime in a caustic condition has a highly beneficial 
effect on peaty and boggy soils (/. e.. soils rich in humus) and on 
compost heaps. It hastens putrefactive processes and reduces 
vegetable substances into c mould.' 

1052. When green-manuring is done, say, with dhainvha in 
August, liming is advisable to hasten putrefaction before the next 
crop, potatoes or sugar-cane, is sown. 

1058. Lime in the form of carbonate, promotes the formation 
of nitrates in the soil. Slaked and hot lime destroy insects, and 
other vermin and also fungus pests. Liming of seed grain for 
preventing rust and smut is practised by European and American 
farmers. When any crop shows any fungoid disease lime should 
be scattered over it. 

1054. Poor sandy soils are also benefited by liming if it is 
done before the application of farmyard manure, inasmuch as it 
cements their particles together as mortar, making them stiffer and 
charging them with hydrous silicates and thus adding to their 
absorptive power. An admixture of carbonate of lime with soil 
increases its power to absorb and fix potash, soda, ammonia, 
etc., from their solutions. 

1055. Liming corrects the acidity of sour land by neutra¬ 
lizing any excess of f ree humic acid. 

105f>. Liming reduces the proportion of rushes and sedges 
and encourages the growth of good grasses and leguminous weeds 
in pasture lands. 

1057. But on poor soils liming should not be done. In fact, 
lime sets free such an amount of plant-food, that, it gives immediate 
good return at the expense of the permanent fertility of the soil. 
There is a proverb which says, “ Lime enriches the father hut 
beggars the son.” It is better to use ashes, bone-dust, apatite or 
gypsum when it is intended to supply lime to the soil. 

1058. Seeds and young plants should not he brought in close 
contact with lime, as the caustic action burns up seedlings. Grass 
can he actually killed by watering it with lime water. 

1059. The action of lime in decomposing orthoclase felspar 
has been already mentioned in connection with potash manures. 
Soils containing fragments of felspathic stone, therefore, are 
benefited by the application of lime. 
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1CM>0. Liming of the soil makes the crop earlier. Phosphates 
have a similar effect of hastening maturity of crops. 

lOhl. One or two tons per acre once in every 7 years is the 
best method of applying lime on lands suitable for liming. Lime 
has a tendency to sink gradually into soil ; hence the necessity 
of repeating the application from time to time. Generally speak¬ 
ing, calcareous regions are particularly fertile specially for pulse 
crops, (day-soil rich in lime is fertile for most crops. 

1002. Soils are sometimes marled, /.<?.. given a dose of clay 
containing 5 to 50 or even 80 per cent, of lime. The application 
of marl to sandy soils alters (heir texture for good. But marl 
must he found on the spot, if it is to be economically applied. 
70,000 or 80,000 lbs. per acre every 10 or 12 years is the rate at 
which marl is applied. 

10bo. Lime exists in most soils in sufficient proportion, about 
i per cent, of Silicate of Calcium being contained in most soils, 
the remainder, which is a more variable constituent, being CaC0 a . 
The presence ol* CaO() # in proportions of over 1 per cent, can be 
detected by the addition of any dilute acid which results in effer¬ 
vescence. ( alc.ium silicate is much more insoluble, though it is of 
equal value with CaC() 8 when permanent fertilitv is taken into 
consideration. Farmyard manure contains Ca chiefly in the soluble 
forms of sulphate and carbonate, but calcium silicate also occurs 
in minute proportions. Lime, Calcium hydrate (CaH s 2(’0 s ) and 
Gypsum are readily soluble in water ; but ghating and limestones 
(CaCO s ) are also soluble in water charged with CO # . Rain water 
contains no lime, but well-water and muddy canal or tank water 
contains 100 parts or over of lime in every million parts, and clear 
canal and tank water, slightly less, about 80 or 1)0 parts in a million 
parts. 

1004. Unslaked lime (CaO) hastens the decomposition of 
organic matter, kills grubs and spores of fungi and decomposes 
double silicates, setting free the bases, potash, etc. In poor soils, 
the setting free of bases is not desirable, and, on the whole, slaked 
lime is to be preferred to hot lime, even when it is used as an 
insecticide and fungicide. Lime renders elavs *r and sands 

less dry. The presence of lime in soil is also useful for storing up 
phosphoric acid in seeds which occurs as Ca 3 P # 0 8 . It also neutra¬ 
lizes acids generally and precipitates oxalic acid in particular as 
oxalate of lime, which exercises useful functions in leaves and 
stem A 

1065. Magnesia, and soda .—Magnesia replaces lime to a 
certain extent, and acts more or less in a similar manner in soils 
and in plants as lime does. Magnesia is also widely distributed 
in Indian soils and occurs chiefly as silicate. Different proportions 
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between lime and magnesia are useful for different crops, and this 
subject has been already dealt with. 

1066. Rain water which contains about 4 parts of N in every 
JO million parts, contains no P«O s , K 8 0, CaO, MgO or Na a O. 
Clear canal water contains in 10 million parts about 2 parts of N, 
JO parts of P a O s , 100 parts of K a O. 900 parts of CaO, 700 parts of 
MgO, and 200 parts of Na a O ; while in a muddy state the pro¬ 
portions in 10 million parts would be— 


N 

p,o 5 

K a O 

CaO 

JvgO 

Ra a O 


2< 0 parts. 
1,100 parts. 
1,000 parts. 
220 parts. 


1067. Well-water which is known to be helpful to vegetation, 
usually contains a good deal of lime, i.e , about J ,000 parts in 
10 million parts. The result of an actual analysis of a sample of 
well-water is given below :— 


N 

150 parts in 10 million parts. 

P 2 O s 

... 100 

n 

h 2 0 ... 

... 100 

ii 

CaO ... 

... 1,000 

j? 

MgO ... 

... 1,000 

ii 

ha 2 0 ... 

... 3,000 

ii 


1068. Well and canal water which are known to h? harmful 
to vegetation, contain a larger excess of MgO and Na a O,/c., 6,000 
or 7,000 parts ot' each in 10 million parts. Canal water rarely 
contains such excess, but well-water often does. 11 (mce the 
unsuitability ot some well-waters for irrigation and the beliel 
current among Bengal cultivators of the general unsuitability of 
well-water for irrigation. 


CHAPTER XP. 

Gypsum and Salt, 

[Occurrence of gypsum ; Effect of gypsum on itmr soil : Other effects of gypsum ; 
Application ; Crops particularly benefited by gypsum ; Sources of salt • drops 
particularly benefited by salt; Disintegrating effect of lime and salt ; Objec¬ 
tions to salt as manure ; Germicidal cffecr. on wheat rust, etc ; Mechanical 
action ; Application unnecessary within 50 wiles of the sea-coast ; caution 
against free use of lime and salt, j 

Gypsum occurs in the natural state in the following loca¬ 
lities : at Trichinopoly, Nellore and Chingleput in Madras ; in the 
latter two places as crystals of Selenite ; in Cutch and the Kirtha 
range of Sind in Bombay ; near Nagore in the Jodhpur State 
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in llajputuna ; at Bijawar ami Baraundhu in Gentral India ; at 
Bannu and Kohat and the Salt Range in the Punjab ; and in 
Kumaun and Garhwal in the U. P. Burnt gypsum is used 
as a cement. It is a valuable manure chiefly for leguminous 

S dants, though it is not used in India. The Salt Range in the 
5 unjab is overlaid by a deposit of gypsum 15 to 20 ft. thick, 
enough for supplying the needs of the whole world. The refuse 
from ignited water manufactories is artifleial gypsum. It should 
be used mixed up with lime as it is liable to contain an excess of 
acid. Calcined gypsum is Plaster of Paris which is used for 
making models and casts. 

1070. The effect of gypsum on LJsar soil is very characteris¬ 
tic. Jf a good soil be mixed with a considerable volume of water 
and the muddy liquid he then poured over a filter, the water 
extract will come through rapidly. This, however, is not the 
case with Usar soil An aqueous extract of Usar soil takes 
several hours or even days to pass through. The effect of small 
quantities of gypsum and some other salts, such as Calcium 
Chloride or Barium Chloride, added to the muddv mixture of Usar 
soil and water, is the curdling together of the soil particles, and 
the rendering of the soil more permeable. The Sodium Carbonate 
which is the most, harmful substance present in Usar soil is also 
replaced by sodium sulphate which is less harmful. 

1071. Gypsum also exerts a powerful action in setting free 
potash which bus been absorbed and fixed by the earth, that is to 
say, bv double silicates in the earth. The CaO of the gypsum 
is fixed in the soil, while a corresponding quantity of K O goes 
into solution, as mav he seen from the following equation : — 
a i.o, j * 40 , ) 

[ ,rSiU v + OaO, SO, = ^ t xSiO a + K,0, SO,. 

n.'o j n,o ) 

1072. Gypsum sets free magnesia and ammonia in the same 
manner as potash, for the use of the crop. MgSO^ acts in the 
same way as gvpsum as a fertilizer. 

107H. Gypsum scattered on moist places in cow-houses and 
stables, does excellent service by checking the fermentation of 
urine and by absorbing some of the odours which arise from it. 
The ammonium sulphate produced by the addition of gypsum is 
a more non-volatile substance than the ammonium carbonate 
which is evolved from putrefying urine. The reaction is expressed 
by the following formula : — 

(NIl 4 ) a OOg -t- CaS(J 4 = Ca0O 3 + (NH 4 ) a S0 4 . 

1074. The use of gypsum as a manure was known to the 
-Greeks and Romans. It is largely used in Europe and America 
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for manuring potatoes ami clover. It is very desirable to extend 
the use of this substance for manure in India especially for clay 
soils. It benefits arahar , gram and other pulse crops, tobacco, 
rhea and potatoes. It should not be used annually, but once in II 
or 4 years on the same soil at the rate off) to 10 mannds per acre. 
It is a more useful manure than lime, the sulphur of OaS0 4 being 
also an essential constituent of plu id-food. 

1075. Salt .—The chief native sources of common salt in 
India are, (1) the salt lakes and pits of Rajputana: (2) the saltmines 
of the Salt Range of the Pun jab, and (II) the sea and the estuaries. 

1076. The evaporation salt of Rajputana is derived from the 
Sambhar Lake, the Didwana Lake ami the Pachbadra Pits. The 
Sambhar Lake is the most important of these three 4 It is situated 
on the borders of the Jaipur and Jodhpur /States, it is a shallow 
sheet of water 20 miles long and 2 to 7 miles wide and only 1 to 
4 ft. deep when full. The salt obtained is very pure and is largely 
used in the U. P., Rajputana and the ( >. P. The working season is 
between November and May. Tin* lake is leased by Govern¬ 
ment from the Jaipur and Jodhpur States for Rs. 7,00,000, with, 
in addition, a royalty of 40 per cent, of the price of salt sold 
in excess of 611,1115 tom, which adds the payment of about 
another two lakhs of rupees. There are three kinds of salt produced 
at Sambhar : (1) Nyur- salt, which is produced in permanently 
walled compartments within the lake whence soft earth is carefully 
removed and which are kept supplied with brine. (2) Pan-salt, 
which is produced in shallow basins along the shores, which are 
kept supplied with brine with hand-pumps or swing-baskets. (II) 
Lake-salt, which is formed spontaneouslv in the bed of the lake 
as the water evaporates. 

1077. The Pachbadra salt is procured from pits dug within 
what might he described as a former river-bed 6 miles in length 
by 2^ miles in width. 

1078. The rock-salt, of Northern India is excavated chiefly 
from the salt mines of the Salt Range which extend for 152 miles 
from the Jhelam to the Indus. There are also salt mines in Kohat 
(trans-Indus) and the Himalayan salt mines of the Mandi State. 
The salt from these mines is obtained by pick and blast in the 
usual wav with all mining operations. The supply is practically 
inexhaustible, and the annual output is entirely dependent on 
demand. The salt is of very pure quality, and it is a good substi¬ 
tute for Liverpool salt. The Mayo Mines of the Salt Range 
produce about 75,000 tons per annum. Salt in the mineral state 
is found near Dwarka also, in the Raroda State. 

1079. Over a tract of country 15 sq. miles in extent south¬ 
west of Delhi, salt is obtained from brine wells. This is known 
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as Sultanpur Salt, which is somewhat bitter owing to the ad¬ 
mixture of sodium sulphate. A poorer kind still is made at 
Sankaransar, 50 miles north of Bikanir. This is used for curing 
hides, for feeding cattle, and it is also eaten by the poorer classes. 
In Orissa there is a little salt manufactured under the Madras Salt 
Department. The sea-salt is manufactured chiefly in the Thana 
District of Bombay. The site chosen is usually on the shore of a 
creek or estuary, below the level of high tides and fully exposed 
to the influence of the prevailing winds, it is first surrounded by 
high embankments, the enclosed space being about 250 by 80 feet. 
The space so enclosed is then divided by other walls into three 
sections, the outer reservoir, the inner reservoir and the pan-area. 
The space devoted to pans is carefully levelled and a floor of clay 
repeatedly puddled until it. becomes water-tight. The pans are 
formed bv small clay partitions two feet broad which run the 
whole length and breadth of the pan-area, crossing each other at 
right angles and thus forming a number of rectangular crystallising 
hed>. The levels sire so arranged that the water flows from the 
firsf reservoir into the second and from the second into the pans, 
being gradually concentrated as it flows from one basin to another. 
The water from the sea is admitted through a sluice and is thus 
exposed to evaporation till it forms brine. With this brine the 
pans are charged to a depth of an inch and a half, and within a 
few hours, in favourable weather, especially on shallow pans, a 
layer of crystals is formed, generally about one quarter of an 
inch in thickness. The salt is then racked on to ridges and left 
to dry and the pans are re-charged. Salt is manufactured near 
the town of Madras also. 

1080. The total production of salt in India is about 1 million 
tons. Less than half this quantity is imported chiefly from Great 
Britain, Germany and Arabia. 

1081. As an article of food for man and beast, the value of 
salt is well known. As a manure, at the rate of 2 ewts. per acre, 
salt lias been found useful for the following plants :—Dabbages, 
cauliflowers, beet, mangold, tomatoes, celery, horse-radish, onions, 
asparagus, coeoanut, date-palm, cashew-nuts, radishes, arums, 
mangoes and bread fruit-tree. In reclaimed lands in the Sunder- 
bans and elsewhere where the excess of sea-salt is too much for the 
healthy growth of ordinary crops, those just mentioned may he suc¬ 
cessfully grown provided adequate provision is made for keeping 
out water from the field during the growth of the crops. Faddy 
seedlings grown on high land comparatively free from salt can 
he successfully transplanted and grown on lands containing an 
excess of salt. In certain soils, cereals, tobacco and cotton are 
considerably benefited by salt. Salt should not be applied when 
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seed is germinating, as young plants and germinating seed are 
injured by the application. It may be ploughed in long before 
sowing or mixed with soil after the plants have grown a bit. 
It should not be used as a top-dressing The inferior kinds of 
salt are better for manorial purpose. Neither Na nor 01 is 
essential for plant life, and Na with S (/>., Nm 8 S0 4 ) is therefore 
of more value as a manure. Impure salt contains also Na a 00 3 , 
NaN0 3 , KNl) a and other substances which are also useful as 
manure Na.< )1 has however an indirect manorial action on the 
soil, especially on soil rich in lime. As gypsum pushes out po¬ 
tash, magnesia and ammonia from th<* hydrous double silicates, 
so also common salt replaces lime first and then magnesia, po¬ 
tash and phosphoric acid. Wolff grew a quantity of buckwheat 
upon a field one half of which was manured heavily with com¬ 
mon salt, while the other half was left unmanured. On ana¬ 
lysing the ashes of the buck wheat straw, he found that the por¬ 
tion of ihe crop which had received the salt contained less soda 
hut more potash, than the other. An application of common 
salt to the land might thus exert a decided fertilizing tuition, 
by merely pushing our, lime and potash from the surface layers 
of tile soil and sending them down to where the roots of the crop 
tire. The disintegrating effect of lime and salt on rocks and soil 
particles is of great importance in the formation of soils and the 
growth of vegetation. 

1082. Salt is injurious to leguminous crops generally. To 
cereal crops it often does good, especially when there is any ten¬ 
dency for a crop running to straw and producing a small pro¬ 
portion of grain. It toughens the straw of cereals. Chloride 
of magnesium and chloride of potassium have the same effect of 
reducing the tendency of a crop running to straw. Tobacco 
grown with salt as manure produces tougher and more flexible 
leaves. Hemp produces a larger amount of better fibre with salt 
used as manure. Potatoes have a tendency to become waxy 
when salt is used as manure. 

108o. For cotton, salt is a very useful manure on soils 
fairly rich in lime. It makes cotton bear longer in the 
season, and stand drought better. It increases the quantity and 
improves the quality of lint. 

1084. As a germicide salt is a very useful manure for 
lands subject to rust and other fungoid diseases. !I00 lbs. of 
salt and 200 lbs. of gypsum used per acre is an excellent 
preventive against rust. Salt kills leeches, snails and other 
vermin. 

1085. Carbonate of soda which is formed by the addition of 
salt to soils rich in lime can dissolve to an appreciable extent 
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phosphate of iron. This is another indirect fertilizing effect of 
the use of salt, on soils rich in lime. 

1080. The mechanical action of salt, like most other saline 
substances, in producing a good tilth in clay soils, should also be 
taken into account. Granules of clay are flocculated or held 
together with salt even when it occurs in a minute proportion, and 
the soil is rendered more permeable to water and friable. 

1087. Air carries with it to long distances sprays from the 
sea and with rain we get more or less salt washed down into the 
soil. This is one source of salt in soils. As a general rule, the 
use of salt as a fertiliser is unnecessary, specially when the land is 
situated within 150 miles of the sen-coast, and crops which are 
specially benefited bv salt manure need not he manured with salt 
within 50 miles of the sen-coast. 

1088. The application of lime, gypsum and salt as manure, 
it done at all, should he done with care. it is rich soils only that 
can afford to part with large quantities of plant-food that are 
made available at once by such application. Where a soil is poor 
in potash and phosphoric acid, the application of lime, gypsum 
and salt is altogether nnadvisahle. ('lay soils rich in organic 
matter are particularly benefited by the application both mecliani 
rally and chemically. provided they arc not already rich in salt 
also. 


OH AFTER XOl. 

dA IKK) FIB UK. 

; I low manufactured ; Its effect ; Renovation of application.] 

Fefokk concluding the subject of manures, it will he well to 
mention a highly fertilizing general manure which goes by the 
name of * Jadoo fibre,’ magic-fibre. The foundation of this 

fertilizer is absorbent peat-moss to which the following ingredients 
are added : soot, pink gypsum, dissolved hone-meal, nitrate of 
potash, soda and sugar, in various proportions, according to the 
crop to which it is to he applied. The manorial ingredients are 
first boiled with a sufficient quantity of water. The boiler is then 
filled with peat-moss in a dry state, and the whole is kept at boil¬ 
ing temperature for half an hour. The moss is then taken out 
and stacked ; to it is added yeast, and the mass is kept fermenting 
for a month or six weeks in a moist state, after which it is fit for 
use. The boiled manurial substances without the peat-moss is 
called Jadoo liquid. Colonel Halford Thomson, F.K.H.s. of 
England, is the inventor of Jadoo, and since its invention a Jadoo 
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Company lias come into existence and factories established in 
England, France and the U. S. A. The Philadelphia Company 
has arranged to turn out 8 tons of Jadoo fibre and 1,000 gallons 
of Jadoo liquid per day. We might in this country try elephants' 
dung as the substratum in place of peat-moss. 

1090. The way Jadoo fibre acts is by encouraging the growth 
of surface roots without interfering with that of the tap-root. 
Having been subjected to boiling, all grubs and germs of parasites 
are destroyed, and being placed at the base of each plant soon 
after germination, it acts as a mulch and a protection against the 
attack of parasites, keeping the soil underneath moist and acting 
as a manure. The use of Jadoo fibre cannot be recommended for 
ordinary agricultural crops but only for valuable fruit and flower¬ 
ing plants. A little Jadoo fibre pressed down at the base of a 
plant above and below the root? at transplanting will prevent its 
flagging. Seed, especially exotic seed, sown in soil made up of 
Jadoo fibre and earth, germinates beautifullv. Some tea seed 
took 11 days germinating in Jadoo soil prepared in this way, 
while another quantity sown side by side in earth, took .17 days 
germinating. In the ease of coffee seed, germination took 
place in half the time in Jadoo soil. For making grafts also, 
Jadoo fibre has been found very valuable. Peat-moss being a 
very imperishable substance, it, acts for a long time as medium 
of food-supply to the plant, and it keeps improving the soil, 
making it more spongey but at the same time retentive of mois¬ 
ture. 

1091. Jadoo fibre can be used again and again for causing 
the germination of seeds, etc. Renovation of used .Jadoo fibre is 
done bv exposure to air for a lew days and moistening it after¬ 
wards with Jadoo liquid at. a strength of 1 : 20 of water. Tim 
points specially to be noted in using Jadoo fibre are :— 

(1) Thoroughly disintegrate the fibre before use, leaving 
no lumps. (2) Use it in a, moist state. (8) In potting plants 
in Jadoo fibre, or Jadoo and soil, pot very firmly, more so than 
in ordinary soil. (4) Do not over-water plants growing in 
Jadoo fibre. Seed sown in Jadoo fibre usually need no water¬ 
ing after the first day when the fibre is moistened before use. 
(5) After sowing vegetable seed put about an inch of Jadoo 
fibre in the furrow in which you sow the seed. This will has¬ 
ten germination, make the plants healthier and stronger, and 
bring the crop to maturity at least a fortnight sooner. Seed- 
potatoes should be sown in furrows with about 2 inches of Jadoo 
fibre. 
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METHODS OF ANALYSIS. 

CHAPTER XOIJ. 

GhNKKAL Kkmakks. 

The sciences mainly helpful to agriculture are Geology, 
Mechanics, Botany, Chemistry, Veterinary Science, Zoology and 
Bacteriology. It is not expected that an agriculturist or scientific 
farmer should he an expert in all these sciences. In treating the 
subject of agriculture in a systematic manner it is impossible to 
ignore the geological, mechanical, botanical, zoological, physiologi¬ 
cal, bacteriological, or chemical aspects of various questions with 
which the agriculturist has to do, and in the preceding Parts of this 
book facts culled from these sciences which are intimately related 
with agriculture, have been freely made use of in explaining the. 
reasons and principles underlying those questions. We have 
already dealt with the chemical aspect of soils, crops, manures, 
etc., and in this Part, therefore, we will deal only with the methods 
that an educated farmer may follow for himself, without going to 
a chemist, in analysing soils, manures and foodstuffs. 

10U8. The main purpose of a knowledge of agricultural 
chemistry on the part of the agriculturist, is to enable him to analyse 
soils, crops, manures, purchased food-stufis, milk, and industrial 
products, such as indigo, tea, sugar, dyes and tans. In fact, the 
agricultural chemist is not expected to do even so much. There 
are specialists employed for the analysis of indigo, tea, sugar, dyes, 
etc., and all that an agricultural chemist is ordinarily expected 
to do is to analyse, with great accuracy, soils, manures and 
food-stuffs. A chemist who cannot do this much, but who has a 
great deal of general acquaintance of the different branches of 
chemistry, is of no use as an agricultural chemist. Chemistry 
is a vast subject, and it is necessary to specialise one’s work if one 
is to produce sound and reliable results, in analysing a soil in 
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duplicate, for instance, if a student o!>t;iins 'h°/ Q of P 2 0 5 by one 
analysis, and *b% of P fl 0 5 by the duplicate analysis, and if the 
soil actually contains only •< of P 2 O f) , the work of the student 
is to be considered worse than useless. The duplicate results must 
agree up to ibe third place of decimals. Accuracy of manipula¬ 
tion, purity of the chemicals used, and a systematised arrange¬ 
ment helpful for getting over a large quantity of work, are the 
essential conditions of success in analytical work. The student of 
Agricultural Pheimstry, if he has already graduated in science in 
the University, should begin quantitative work at once. This 
disciplines him to methods of accuracy. One year of preparatory 
work in quantitative analysis will enable the student to produce 
accurate result in the second year. He should aim from the very 
first to do the work in the manner required for a commercial 
analysis. In analysing soils, for instance, he should aim only at 
getting the proportions of Soluble matter. Sand and other 
insoluble matters, Nitrogen, Phosphoric acid. Potash and Lime. In 
analysing a sample of Nitrate of Potash, however, the proportions 
of Sand, Sodium Sulphate, Calcium Sulphate and Sodium 
Chloride should he ascertained, as these are impurities commonly 
present, and which may have been actually used by way of 
adulteration. In fact, adulteration is so universally practised 
in countries where manures are largely purchased, that it 
is never considered safe to purchase manure without analysis, 
and the time of the agricultural chemist in those countries 
is mainly occupied, therefore, in analysing manures. In 
analysing crops, the agricultural chemist should also hear in mind 
the object, which is the ascertaining of their nourishing value.. 
Another object of analysing a crop is to ascertain the proper mano¬ 
rial substances needed for its growth. The analysis of the tobacco 
leaf, for instance, leaves no doubt that the manurial ingredients 
required by this crop are chiefly N, 0a, 8, and K, and one 
naturally arrives at the conclusion that Saltpetre and Gypsum 
would materially benefit this crop. 

1094. The agricultural chemist should he well acquainted 
with the aims, needs and difficulties of the farmer, that his analyses 
may not he aimless, but directed to tbe elucidation of only those 
points that would be of help to the farmer. In other words, an 
agricultural chemist must he an agriculturist who has specialised 
himself as an agricultural chemist. 

1095. The farmer also should have a general acqaintance of 
the chemical or rather the manurial value of the substances he sells 
out of his farm and those he buys for the farm. His aim should 
be to sell off only such articles as have little manurial value, such 
as, rice, maize, oil (not oil-cake), fibres, India-rubber, sugar, and 
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butter, and lie should buy such food-stufis only as arc particularly 
rich in N, 1\ K, Oa and S. Linseed-cake would Fatten his animals 
quicker, hut it is much better that he should purchase cotton-cake, 
as the latter brings in far more fertility to his soil. 

l()9(b The apparatus and chemicals required by an agricul¬ 
turist for analytical work can he procured for about £200. 
Messrs, lhlird and Tat lock of 14, Cross Street, Hatton Garden, 
London, E. C., are the best English firm to go to for these. For 
purity of chemicals, however, the firms of Kahlbaum of Berlin and 
E. Merck of Darmstadt are the most famous. The best balance* to 
use is that of Paul Bunge of Hamburg (price, 10 guineas). 


CHAPTER XG1 IT. 

The Standard Acid and Alkali. 

The strength of the Sulphuric acid to he used for the estima¬ 
tion of Nitrogen should be determined once for all and noted on 
the jars or bottles. This is done in the following wax :— 

Twenty cubic centimetres of the Sulphuric acid should he 
taken by means of a pipette into a clean beaker ; then another 20 
e.c. into another beaker : and a third quantity of 20 c.c. 
in a third beaker. Ten times much distilled water should ho 

added to each, cc., about 2(H) e.c. A few drops of dilute Hy¬ 
drochloric acid should then he added to each. The contents of the 
beakers are then successively boiled, and when boiling just com¬ 
mences, a solution of Barium chloride in a boiling state should be 
gradually added, and the contents of the beaker stirred with a 
glass rod, until all precipitation ceases. The liquid is to be kept 
near the boiling point for some time, and then covered up and left 
in a sum 1-bath. 

1098. The liquid should then he brought to the boiling 
point and filtered, the next, day, through 8wedish filter-paper ; the 
precipitate on the paper being washed several times with hot 
water, also the residue of the precipitate in the beaker. When all 
the precipitate has been transferred into the filter, the funnel with 
the precipitate is to be covered up with a piece of paper and left on 
tiro water-oven to dry. One precaution should be always taken 
before transferring the contents of a beaker into a filter, etc. : the 
edge of the beaker should be greased and a glass rod should be 
used while pouring the contents of the beaker into the filter. The 
filter-paper should be moistened with water blown out from a wash- 
bottle before the liquid is poured on to it. 

1099. Next day, the precipitate is to be carefully scraped 
out into a weighed crucible, the filter-paper burnt white, rolled up 

M, HA 33 
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in a platinum wire coil, and the ash added to the precipitate. The 
crucible is to be placed on a piece of black glazed paper, while 
the precipitate and the paper ash are being put into it. The cru¬ 
cible is then to be placed on a Bunsen flame or spirit lamp and 
the substance thoroughly ignited. If any fragments spurt out, 
they will be noticed on the black glazed paper, and they can be 
put back into the crucible. The crucible should then be left inside 
a desiccator for over ten minutes and then weighed. The precip¬ 
itate in the three beakers is treated exactly in the same way, the 
estimation of the strength ot the sulphuric acid being made in 
triplicate to ensure accuracy. 

1100. The addition of Barium chloride in the presence of 
Hydrochloric acid results in the whole of the Sulphuric acid in 
the beaker splitting up into BaS() 4 and IIHI; BaS() 4 is nearly 
insoluble in water, but in dilute acid it is altogether insoluble. 
Hence the addition of a few drops of J101. 

1101. The weight of the l»aS0 4 being ascertained, the weight 
of pure ll f S0 4 can be easily deduced. 

1102. Suppose the weight of the crucible + precipitate + 
ash of the filter-paper = 51*021 grammes, and tin?, weight of the 
crucible alone--29*550 grammes, and the weight of the BaS( ) 4 
precipitate and ash of papers2*585. A deduction of *002 is 
usually made on account of the ash of the paper; but this point 
may be separately determined by actual weighment of tin* ash from 
a piece of filter-paper of the size and quality used. The remain¬ 
der, 2*585 grammes, is the weight of the precipitate. The weight 
of the precipitate 1 , of all the three beakers being thus ascertained, 
the average of the three weights is taken, if the weights conn* 
to 2*585, 2*584 and 2*0 grammes respectively, the average* is 

2*584 + 2*;>81 + 2*0 „ ( 

-^-= 2 ;>59 grammes. 


Now BaSO, : H SO± : : 2*580 : ,r 
/.e., 175 -f-52*00+ 1 x 10 : 2 + 52*00+ 4 X 10 
(= 255*00) ( = 08*00) 

_08;00x 2*580_ 255*87751 
255*00 255*00 


2*580 : x 


1*080 grammes in 20 o.c. 


1105. The standard Sodium Hydrate .—The alkaline solu¬ 
tion that has to be used for the determination of Nitrogen in all 
analyses, should be made of such a strength, that 100 o.c. of it 
should be exactly neutralised by 20 c.c. of the standard Sulphuric 
acid, the strength of which has been just determined. This is done 
in the following way : — 

A pipetteful of H 2 S0 4 i.e ., 20 c.c., is taken in a white porce¬ 
lain basin. It is diluted with about 200 c.c. of distilled water and 
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‘Coloured with an aniline colour. A buretteful of the alkaline so¬ 
lution is then taken, and it is found, say, that the whole of the 50 
e.c. of tlie alkaline solution in the burette is taken up without 
neutralising the acid. Another buretteful is then taken and now, 
say, only 2*44 e.c., /.e., 524 e.c. altogether, is required to neutralise 
the acid (when the colour just disappears). The whole of the al¬ 
kali in the bottle is then transferred to another bottle, and say, 
1,100 e.c. measured back into the former bottle. Now, as 524 of 
the alkaline solution requires 47*(> of water to make 1 it into 100 c.e., 
bow much water must he added to the .1,100 e.c. to make it of the 
proper strength ? 

524 : 1 100 : : 47*G : .r 
1100x474; 

524 

So 000*2 e.c. of water lias to he added to the solution in the 
bottle ; and the burette filled with the new solution, and the pro¬ 
cess of decolourizing the 20 c.e. of II a S0 4 coloured with an aniline 
colour, repeated. After two or three 1 trials the exact strength can 
he attained. 

Now, we have seen that 1 pipette of H S0 4 contains 1083 
grammes of pure Sulphuric acid. Hut 1 pipette of this acid i> 
neutralised by 100 c.e. of the standardized alkali. 

1 c.e. of the alkali represents = *01080 of H SO,. 

1 i ( (i 


Hut H S0 4 neutralises (N11 - ) 9 which contains 2 atoms of Nitrogen ; 
■/./., 2 4 3206-)-4 X J 6 = 3806 parts by weight of H 2 K0 4 is 
equivalent to (1 4-4 5) X 2 --34 parts by weight of Nll, ? and 
2 X 11“ 28 parts bv weight of N. 

01083 grammes by weiglit of H 2 SO t , or 1 c.e. of 


n r # oiosy x 34 .. XT1J 

alkali represents ( ,—---grammes ot NH» 

1 3MH> 

. 01083x28 

and llt . ... . grammes ot JN. 

38*00 


Every 1 e.c. of alkali used represents *00377580 
grammes of N H s 
and 00310352 grammes of N ; 
and as albuminoid = 0*33 X N, 
it also represents *00310352 x 6*33 
« *0136832616 grammes of albuminoid. 
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( 'll A PTE 1\ X( IV. 

Analysis ok Soil. 

In analysing a sample of soil, for all ordinary agricultural 
purposes, the following constituents alone are quantitatively 
determined :— 

(1) Moisture, (2) Organic- matter. (o) Mailers voluble in 
water, (4 ) Nitrogen, (f>) Potassium, ((>) Phosphorus Pentoxide, 
and (7) Lime. 

11OA The sample should be taken from different parts of 
the Held, mixed up well, and must he thoroughly representative 1 . 
It should he finely divided, spread out to dry in shade, and 
powdered with pestle and mortal’, before it is bottled up or used 
for analysis. A steel box Iff deep and iff square is hammered 
down and them dug out for getting representative samples of the 
top soil. In Bengal for ordinary crops, a steel box fff x iff X iff, 
would answer. 

(1) Moisture .—Three grammes of the soil should be weighed 
out in a watch glass, and left in a water-oven over-night. Ir is 
weighed next day when cool in the desiccator, and weighed again, 
after having been again left in the water-oven for a few hours, 
and then cooled in the desiccator. The weight should then be 
found to remain constant. The loss of weight is due to moisture 
in the three 1 grammes of the soil. 

(2) Orqanic matter.- - T<m grammes of the soil should be 
weighed out in a Platinum crucible, and gradually heated to a 
low redness. The heat is maintained till all blackness disappears. 
It is then left to cool in the desiccator, and afterwards weighed. 
The loss of weight is due to organic matter and combined water 
as also to the moisture 1 in 10 grammes of the soil. 

(b) Matters soluble in wafer. — Ten grammes more of the soil 
should be weighed out, placed in a flask, 200 c.e. of distilled 
water added, and the whole boiled for a quarter of an hour with 
occasional shaking. The mixture is then kept aside 1 for about 
10 minutes, and the supernatant liquid decanted off into a beaker. 
The process of boiling with another 200 c.e. of water is repeated, 
and the second portion of the supernatant liquid is decanted off 
in the same way as before. This is repeated a third and a fourth 
time. The combined portions of the decanted liquid are passed 
through a double Swedish paper filter, if the filrrate is still 
turbid, it should be boiled, and passed through the filter again. 
This may have to be done* a third time before the filtrare comes 
out clear. This is transferred and carefully washed out into a 
small weighed beaker, left on the steamer to dry, the beaker 
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bain# gradually lilled up while; on the steamer, and when apparent¬ 
ly dry, it is left inside the water-oven, to get completely dry. 
Next day, it is cooled in tin; desiccator, and weighed. The in¬ 
crease in weight is due to the soluble matter in 10 grammes of 
the soil. 

(4 ) AV/zva/c//.— f> grammes of the soil should he weighed out 
in a watch-glass and subjected to combustion for over 2 hours 
mixed up with dry soda-lime in the following manner:—A tube 
about 1 V f lone, drawn out to a fine point at one end and closed, 
and open at the other end, should be taken. This is filled with hot 
soda-lime, it is emptied on a clean porcelain basin, all but 1". 
A funnel with a short stem is held, with the lower end stopped by 
means of the index finder of fhe left hand, while a portion of the 
soda-lime is poured on to it. Then the 5 grammes of soil should he 
put on it. A little more of the soda-lime should be used to clean 
the watch-class of any adhering particles, and this also transferred 
on to the funnel. The soil and the top pari of the soda-lime are 
then mixed up with a spatula, the finger is slipt out, and the stem 
inserted into the combustion tube, and the mixture transferred 
into the tube. The remaining third of the soda-lime still on the 
basin, is poured down through the funnel to effect complete 
transference of all adhering particles ol soil into the tube. About 
of asbestos plug should he then inserted, then the H 2 S0 4 bulb 
containing 20 c.c. (1 pipetteful) of Il.SO. is fitted on with a 
cork. The whole apparatus is then placed on a furnace, with the 
cork and fhe H 2 S0 4 -bulb fairly out of contact with the furnace. 
With the help of a spirit-lamp it is ascertained whether the 
apparatus is air-tight. The combustion is commenced from the 
near end of* the tube, the last burner near the narrow end of the 
tube being lighted alter 2 hours. With cold water the narrow 
end is broken off, and the remainder of the NHj, if any, sucked 
out through the other end. The H 3 S() 4 in the bulb, now partially 
neutralised with the NII a coming from the soil, is thoroughly 
washed out into the beaker containing the residue of the 20 c.c. 
of the H, ? S() 4 originally taken. This is transferred to a clean 
porcelain basin ; some 1 dimethyl Aniline is added as an indicator, 
and the standard Na 11() solution is added from a burette. Suppose 
it takes 1)7*2 c.c. of the solution to neutralise the acid completely, 
then 2 <S c.c. must have been made up by the NH„. 

110f>. The Soda-lime process of estimation of Nitrogen, 
though still commonly followed by agriculturists, and though 
for oil-cakes and nitrogenous manures, this method is sufficiently 
accurate, KjeldahTs process should be followed in the estimation 
of N. in soils and other substances where it occurs in very minute 
proportions. In fact, the process is so easy after the apparatus is 
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once set up, and it gives such accurate results, that there is no 
reason why the Soda-lime method should not be altogether replaced 
by it. It is adapted for liquid as well as for solid substances. 
The substance is first heated with strong Sulphuric acid (20 c.c*. 
of Sulphuric acid being used for 1 gramme of soil), the object being 
to convert all the Nitrogen in the soil into Ammonium sulphate. 
To raise the temperature of the mixture and to make the dark 
liquid clear, 10 grammes of dry powdered Potassium sulpluite are 
added. The heating is continued for 2 hours after this. Jly this 
time the conversion of the Nitrogen in the organic substances of 
the soil into Ammonium sulphate is complete. Next, an excess of 
Sodium hydrate solution is added to the digestion-flask, and the 
flask connected with a steamer on the one hand, by means of a 
bent tube, and on the other by means of another bent tube with a 
vertical Liebig condenser. The lower end of the condenser dips 
into a flask containing 20 e.e. of the standard Sulphuric acid. 
The boiling of the alkaline solution in the digestion-flask is done by 
means of a current of steam passing from the steamer through the 
alkaline solution (with the soil digesting in it), which ultimately 
gets condensed and drops into the Sulphuric acid flask carrying 
all the Ammonia with it. After two hours’ further digestion in 
the alkaline solution the Ammonia all comes out of the soil, and 
then bv titrating the Sulphuric acid in the manner prescribed for 
the Soda-lime process, the proportion of N. in the soil can be 
inferred as before. 

1107. In conducting Nitrogen-combustion in the case of 
highly nitrogenous susbstances, such as Sulphate of ammonia. 
Guano, etc., the preparation for combustion should be slightly 
different. A narrow tube 6" long and closed at one end should 
be weighed, and about gramme of the substance introduced into 
it. This tube is inserted after the one inch of soda-lime into the 
combustion-tube, and the rest of the soda-lime filled in as usual 
hut. very quickly. 

(5) Potassium .—10 grammes more of the soil is weighed out 
in a Platinum crucible, gently ignited for a few minutes just to 
carbonize the organic compounds. When cold, it is transferred 
to a beaker, f>0 e.e. of strong HOl and 100 c.c. of water added, 
the beaker covered up, taken to and left, for an hour in the sand- 
bsith. The cover is then taken off, and the beaker left in the sand- 
bath over-night. Next day a few drops of strong HOI should he 
added and the mixture kept standing for a quarter of an hour. A 
little water is then added, and the whole warmed. The processes of 
drying and boiling are repeated. The Siliceous matter will be 
probably slightly reddish in tinge. This is filtered out, washed* 
dried, ignited and weighed. Lime, Phosphates and Potash* 
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besides other things, e.p., Al a O a , Fe ; ,O a , etc., are dissolved in the 
filtrate and washings. These are precipitated with a slight excess 
of Ammonia, and left uncovered for an hour or two to get rid of 
the NH a . Aluminium hydrate is soluble in NH 4 H0. Therefore 
the excess of NH 3 should be got rid of bv leaving the beaker 
uncovered in the sand bath fora little while. The abundant reddish 
brown jelly-like precipitate contains all the Phosphorus pentoxide 
with Fe 2 0,, A1 c 0 3 etc. ; and the filtrate, the Potassium and the 
Lime. The precipitate on the filter-paper is thoroughly washed 
with hot water. 

(b) Lime .—The filtrate and washings are boiled, and treated 
with Ammonium oxalate as long as precipitate is produced. 
The whole is filtered and washed, till the washing shows no trace 
of K, tested with a Platinum wire on the flame. The residue is 
left in the water-oven to dry, to he afterwards ignited gently 
and weighed as Ca0O 3 . To avoid the difficulty of burning a 
lime precipitate, it is best to sulphate the precipitate, /.e., drive 
off the (XL by igniting the precipitate in blow-pipe flame and 
then add a little dilute H.SO t . The precipitate should be then 
dried on vapour-bath, ignited gently over Argand flame, then 
thoroughly over blow-pipe flame to get (la»S0 4 . The proportion 
of CaO may be inferred from that of (JaS0 4 found out. The 
filtrate and washings are left uncovered in the sand-bath to dry. 
The dry residue is transferred to a clean porcelain basin, and 
gently ignited in it. The fragments adhering to the sides of the 
beaker are washed out into the porcelain basin when it is cool 
after the ignition. This is left on the steamer to dry. When 
dry, it is ignited again, in the same way, gently to drive off* all 
Ammonia-salts. Pure Oxalic acid is then added to the basin when 
cool, to dissolve the bases (K and Mg), some water added, the 
whole dried on the steamer, and again gently ignited. The res¬ 
idue is dissolved in hot water, and filtered. The clear filtrate and 
washings are treated with HOI in slight excess, transferred to 
the porcelain basin, and left on the steamer to dry. It. is 
again gently ignited. The residue is dissolved in a little 
water, one-third of a test-tubeful of Platinum tetrachloride 
added, and a drop or two of HOI, and the whole left on the steamer 
to dry. The moist residue is washed out into a porcelain crucible 
with 80% alcohol. It should, of course, he washed on a filter first 
until the filtrate comes out colourless. The crucible is left on the 
steamer to dry, and afterwards in the water-oven. When cool, 
it is weighed. 

(7) PltosphoTu.s-Pentoxide .—The jelly-like precipitate already 
mentioned is transferred into a beaker with the help of the wash- 
bottle. Some Nitric acid is poured on to the filter to dissolve 
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the adhering precipitate. The filtrate is collected in the same 
beaker containing the precipitate. The filter-paper is once more 
tilled with HNO s when it is empty. A test-tube and a half of an 
acidified solution of Ammonium molybdate is then added. The 
mixture is left uncovered in the sand-bath, to get concentrated. 
The bright yellow precipitate is collected on a filter-paper. The 
filtrate is treated with a little more of Ammonium molybdate 
to see if any more yellow precipitate would form. The precipitate 
on the filter is washed with Ammonium nitrate. It is then treated 
on the filter with just enough of dilute Ammonia solution to dissolve 
the precipitate. A few drops of Citric acid should be added to the 
filtrate and some MgS0 4 mixture. It should he then left covered 
up in a cold place for 12 hours. The precipitate is collected on a 
filter-paper, washed with NII 3 water until the filtrate is not 
rendered turbid with IhiCh. The precipitate is dried, ignited, first 
gently, then before the blow-pipe, cooled, and weighed. 

1108. The determination of a mi! aide phosphoric and and 
potash has been already described in Chapter 1 jXXXVI.I1. 

1100. The following weights, etc., were actually obtained in 
an analysis of a sample of soil : — 


Moistn re — 

Watch-glasses and clip and raw soil 
Watch-glasses and clip 
Watch-glasses and clip and dried soil 
.*. Moisture in 3 grammes 
.*. In 1 gramme=*0249 gramme 

Loss on ignition — 

Crucible and soil ... 

Crucible alone 
After ignition 
.*. Loss on ignition 

.'.In 1 gramme =*0732 gramme 

Silicates and other /nsoluble matter — 

Crucible and insoluble residue ... 
Crucible alone 

.*. Insoluble residue in 10 grammes... 
Deducting *002 for paper ash 

Soluble Salts~ 

Beaker and soluble salts 
Beaker alone 

.Soluble salts in 10 grammes 


— 27*3707 grammes. 

— 24*3707 

— 27*2900 

•0747 „ 


- 2-49% 


... -39 328 
... ~ 29*328 
... — 38*596 
... - *732 


- 7*32 % 


... = 37*724 

... — 29*328 

... - 8*396 grammes. 

... - 8*394 

= 83*94% 


... =20*3080 grammes. 
... .-=20*2465 
... - 0615 

* *615% 
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50 + 47 2 - 97’2 c.c. of the standard solution of NaH(> were required 
to neutralize 20 c.c. of tin* standard Hr,S( ) 4 solution at the 
titration. 

2 8 cc of tlie NaHO was replaced by NIT S from the soil. 

But 1 c.c. of the alkali represents 0031005 grammes of K. 

2 8 c.c. represents -0087000 grammes of N. in 5 grammes 


Crucible and (V» (7), ppt. and paper asli 
( Vueihle alone 


Deducting '002 for filter-paper ash 
Ca< ’(). in lo fry ;nmnes 


Phosphates- 


Crucible and ]Vlg v P v <) 7 and paper 
ash 


asn 

Crucible and paper ash 
Mg, l\<) 7 ppt. 

In 1 gramme 


Pf r/ 4 2 KOI 


Crucible and ppt. . . 
Crucible alone 
.*. the ppt. in 10 grammes 
* In 1 gramme 


2939 2 
29329 
*003 

•0003 -*6C 


- 12 7645 

- 12*6370 

= 1275 

- -01275 =--l-28>; 


Bt Cl 4 *2KC1 : K. 2 () 
485*5 : 94:: i*28: 


1-28; KjjO in 1 00of the sample. 
.C or K y O in 100 parts of the 

sample — '25% 


(1) Moisture being 

The percentage of dry matter 
But loss on ignition ... 
of which moisture 


2'49% 
97*51 
7-32% 
2 49% 


(2) Organic matter, <0c. 4 83 in 97-51% of dry matter. 

In 100 of dry matter the amount of org. matter, &c. = 

97-ni : ioo :: 4 83 : .r 

. t 4 83 x 100 _ . 

” 9751 4,)5 ^ 

(3) Si 0 2 , Silicates , d*c. 83'94 in 97 51 of dry soil. 

In 100 of dry soil, the amount of Silicates, &c = 

97 5i : ioo :: 83 94 : .*■ 

83-94x 100 _ 

oni —86 08% 
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107% 


= *26% 


(4) Ca CO 3 = 104% in wet soil, i.e , 07 51 of dry. 

97 5 i: loo :: 104: r 

1*04x100 
■ ' ,r 97-51 

(5) K 2 0 — '2b/ in the wet sample-- 

97 51: 100 :: *25 : .*■ 

-25 x 100 
'*• *' 97~5T 

(6) 1\0 W — M % P a O y from 100 parts of the wet sample— 63 

222 * 142 ;*. 63 ; amount of P 2 O s in the wet sample. 

, 63 x 142 

. , r 2 O s in the wet sample — 

•\ P a 0 5 in the dry soil = 

97.5i : ioo :: 403 : .#* 

•403 X 100 
7 97'51 

(7) Nitrogen in the wet sample — 174% 

.*. In the dry soil. 

97-5i : ioo :: 174 : .#■ 

. . _ *174x100 

* * '' “ 97 51 


403 


= ■41% 


= *178% 


or calculated as NH ;j 

N. I NIT S *. 178 C NHj in the sample 

14: i7 :: -17s : .r .>-=-23% 

(8) Soluble salts — In the wet sample *615% 

In the dry soil — 

97-51 : ioo :: -615 : .#• 

. , „ *615X100 

97-51 =6 ' U 


LI 10. The following, therefore, is the result of the analy¬ 
sis of the sample of soil :— 


Moisture 

2-49 % 

Organic matter, &c. .*.* ... 

4 95 „ 

Sand, &c. 

... 8608 „ 

Calcium carbonatet 

... 1 07 „ 

Potash 

... *26 „ 

Phosphoric anhydride 

•41 ,, 

Undetermined 

4-474 „ 

Soluble salts ... '63% 

100*00 


* Containing N calculated as NHj ... *23 % 

t Calculated as CaO ... ... ... *60,, 
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CHAPTER XCV. 

Analysis ok Bone-Meal. 

To analyse a sample of* Bone-meal, the following method 
is to he adopted lor determining severally the following constitu¬ 
ents, viz.. Moisture, Organic matter. Sand, Phosphates, Calcium, 
Carbonate, and Ammonia or Nitrogen. 

(1) Moisture. —Three grammes of the powdered bone-meal 
should be weighed out in a watch-glass. This should be left in a 
water-oven. The loss of weight (when the weighing is found to 
remain constant next day), is due to moisture. 

(2) Organic matter .—One gramme of the bone-meal should 
be weighed out in a platinum crucible. This is ignited in low heat. 
When all the black particles disappear, and the residue in the 
crucible appears white, it is put aside in the desiccator, and when 
cool, weighed. The loss of weight is due to the joint loss ot 
moisture and organic, matter in one gramme of the meal, but the 
amount of moisture has been already determined. The remainder 
should be calculated as due to organic matter. 

(3) Sand .—The residue in the crucible should then be 
emptied into a beaker, the crucible being also washed out into 
the beaker with IKM. A little more MCI is then added to the 
substance in the beaker : and the beaker left in the sand-bath for 
that day. Next day, the contents of the beaker are filtered 
through ordinary filter-paper ; the sand on the filter-paper is 
washed a few times, dried in the water-oven, ignited in the crucible 
and weighed, when cool. The increase of weight of the crucible 
gives the weight of sand in a gramme of bone-meal. 

(4) Phosphates .—The filtrate and washings from the sand 
arc then diluted to about 300 c.c.; Ammonium hydrate is grad¬ 
ually added ; the filtrate being stirred with a glass rod. When 
the precipitate settles, it is filtered through ordinary filter-paper 
and washed on the filter several times with Ammonia water. The 
precipitate is then rinsed out into a beaker, the filter-paper being 
afterwards thoroughly washed with a little dilute HCl, the HP1 
being allowed to collect in the same beaker containing the precip¬ 
itate. This acid redissolves the precipitate. The redissolving is 
necessary to free the phosphates from lime still further. It is again 
diluted to about 300 c.c., Ammonium hydrate is again added in the 
same way, and the precipitate again collected in the same way, on 
the filter-paper. It is dried in the water-oven, collected in the cru¬ 
cible, the filter-paper being burnt white and added to the crucible. 
It is ignited, put inside the desiccator, and when cool, weighed. 
This gives the weight of a portion of the Phosphates in 1 gramme of 
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bone-meal. But, as Calcium phosphate is not quite insoluble in 
water, all the filtrates and washings are collected together in one 
beaker, and concentrated by boiling to about 150 c.e. A little acid 
is added to dissolve the CaC(). deposited. It is again boiled to 
drive away the CO.,; and when cool, Ammonium hydrate is 
added gradually, and when the Phosphates are deposited, they are 
collected in filler-paper, washed thoroughly, dried in the water- 
oven, ignited in a crucible, the filter-paper being burnt white and 
added. When cool, it is weighed, and the weight obtained gives 
the additional quantity of Phosphates in the 1 gramme of bone- 
meal. 

(5) Calcium Co r/>ouafe. -The filtrate from the Phosphates is 
boiled with Ammonium oxalate. The precipitate is collected on 
Swedish filter-paper, dried in the water oven, gently ignited to 
convert the Calcium oxalate into CnC(A ; instead of into Cat). 
The paper ash is also added Weighed in a porcelain crucible of 
known weight, the increase of weight should be calculated as 
being due to the weight of CaC( in one gramme of bone-meal. 

(fi) Nitroqen. —One gramme of bone-meal is weight'd out on 
a watch-glass. A strong tube, 12 inches or so in length, drawn 
out into a (dosed point at one end and open at the other end is 
taken. It is filled with hot soda-lime (/.e., 2 equivalents of CaO 
to one of NallO, powdered and heated on an iron pot). This is 
emptied out on a clean porcelain basin, except about, 1 inch. A 
funnel is held with the left hand, the lower end being eloM'd with 
the index finger, a little of the soda-lime is poured on the funnel, 
then the one gramme of bone-meal with more than half the remain¬ 
ing quantity of soda-lime, which are carefully mixed together 
in the funnel with a spatula. Then the finger is let go, and the 
contents of the funnel emptied into the tube. With the remaining 
soda-lime the watch-glass is cleaned out thoroughly with the help 
of a leather, and also the funnel. An inch of asbestos plug is 
then introduced ; and then the Sulphuric acid bulb containing 
one pipetteful (20 c.e.) of the standard 1LS() ; is also fixed on 
with a cork. This is put on the furnace. Whether the apparatus 
is air-tight or not is tested with a spirit lamp. The heating, 
commencing at the bulb-end, takes about two hours. The quantity 
of H>S0 4 neutralised by Nil., is then ascertained. 

1112. The following figures obtained in course of an analy¬ 
sis of a sample of bone-meal will illustrate how the analysis is 
actually worked out : — 

Moisture and organic matter — 

Weight of crucible -p ravv bone-meal = 30*330 grammes. 

Weight of crucible alone ... ... - 29*330 ,, 
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]\ lot stare and oraantc matter -could. 

. . Weight of raw bone-meal taken ••• 1 ^tiuiiiiie. 

Weight of crucible 4- raw bone-meal — 30 33600 grammes. 

Weight of crucible 4* ignited residue... — 29 95825 grammes. 

Weight of organic matter 4- moisture = 37775 grammes. 

Weight of glass 4- clip 4- raw bone ... = 28*42875 

Weight of glass -t- clip alone ... — 25*42875 

Weight of raw hone taken ... — 3 grammes. 

Weight of glass 4- oilj) 4- raw bone ... 28*42875 

Weiglit of glass X clip x dry bone .. — 28*11000 

Weight of moisture lost ... ... *3I8"~5 in 3 grammes, 

in 1 gramme the loss is ... ... — *10025 grammes (l ). 

the weight of organic matter alone ... - *37775 - 10025 

*2715 grammes (II). 

Sum !.— 

Weight of crucible 4- sand ... — 20 30025 

Weight of crucible alone... ... -- 20 33575 

Difference *0005 

Deducting weight of paper ash ... - ’0020 

Weight of san<i ... ... - '05(85 grammes ( 1 1 !) 


Weight of phosphates 4- crucible ... — 20*00150 

Weight of crucible alone ... = 00*33525 

I) i tfe r e i u* e = • 359 *2 5 

Deducting weight of paper ash... --- *00200 

Weight of phosphates ... ... — *357*25 grammes. 

Weight of crucible + 2nd precipitate 

of phosphates ... ... = 29*30000 

Weight of crucible alone ... ... — 20*33525 


Difference ... — *06075 grammes. 

Deducting weight of paper ash ... — *00200 


Weight of the 2nd precipitate ... = *05175 

Total weight of the two phosphate 

precipitate* ... = *35725 4* *05875 — *416 grammes ( LV). 
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( alcinm Carbonate .— 

Weight of crucible 4 (?aC( ) 3 precipitate ~ 29‘47 grammes. 

Weight, of crucible alone ... -21)33525 ,, 

Difference — 13475 

Deducting paper ash ... ... — *00200 

Weight of Calcium Ciirboualc in 

1 gramme ... ... ... - *13275 grammes (V). 

Tfitnafvn .—Tlie ILSO.,. bull) took exactly 01 r.o. of NtiIJ(> 
solution. .'. the NH :{ in 1 gramme is equivalent to 
( J c.c. of alkali, which is equivalent to 0 X OOblObo 
= *0271.1855 grammes of N = *03008 grammes of NIL = 
o'iV.bS per cent. 

1 1 j *>. The jH'i'criihati' rout/>ns/tion ol the sample* ol bonc- 


meal is therefore : — 



(L 

Moisture 


... 10(525 

(11) 

Organic matter* 


... 27150 

dll) 

Sand 


5*850 

(IV) 

Phosphates 


... 41 -000 

(V) 

Calcium carbonate . 


... 13275 

(VI) 

Saline matter (unde 

tennined) ... 

1*500 

100*00 


* Containing leans 7 of mi. 


(1HAPTEK NOVI. 

Analysis ok Skpkii. 

In analysing a sample* of Superphosphate of lime, the 
following points should he determined : — 

(l) Moisture : (2) Doss on ignition ; (o) Sand ; ( 4 ) Lime : 

(5) Soluble Phosphate or Monoealeie Phosphate ((Vi 4 P 2 0,,) : 

(6) Insoluble Phosphate, or Tricaleic ] > hosphate ((laII 5 P.,0 8 ). 

llJf>. The sample taken should be well ground and 
bluish grey in colour. 

(1) Moisture .—Three grammes of the sample are weighed 
out on a watch-glass ; and left in the water-oven over-night. 
Next morning it is covered op and secured with the cover- 
glass and the clip, put inside the desiccator, and when cool, 
weighed. It is left in the oven for another hour and treated 
in the same way ; until the weight is found to be exactly the 
same as before. The loss of weight is due to the escape of 
moisture from the b grammes of the Super. 
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(2) Loss on Ignition .—One gramme oi'tlie sample is weighed 
out in a crucible of known weight, very slowly ignited on low 
heat, lor about a quarter of an hour, until the colour of the 
whole mass becomes much lighter. It is then laid aside in the 
desiccator, and afterwards, when quite cool, weighed. The loss 
of weight is due to the escape of moisture, organic and other 
readily volatile matter. 

(o) & and .—The residue in the crucible of the one gramme 
just ignited is emptied into a (dean beaker, every particle in 
the crucible being carefully washed out with Hydrochloric 
acid. A little more HC1 is added, altogether about 50 e.e.. 
and the beaker left uncovered in the sand-bath. When the 
contents of the beaker become dry, it is taken out, and strong 
1101 , enough to moisten tin* contents of the beaker, added. 
After a quartan* of an hour, about 200 e.e. of water are added 
and the beaker left, covered in tin* sand-bath over-night. The 
Siliceous residue* in the beaker is liltercd out on Swedish paper, 
thoroughlv washed, and left, over-night, in the water-oven to dry. 
Next morning tin* Siliceous matter is transferred to tin* Platinum 
crucible in the usual way, the paper burnt white, the crucible 
ignited, left for about half an hour to cool in the desiccator, and 
finally weighed. The increase of weight of the crucible is due 
to the Siliceous matter present in the one gramme of Super, tin* 
usual allowance of *002 grammes being, of course, made for the 
a<h of the filter-paper. 

(4) 1/nm \—The filtrate and washings from the Siliceous 
matter in one gramme of Super, are treated with a few drops of 
dilute Ammonium hydrate, with constant stirring, until a per¬ 
manent opalescence is just, produced. A few drops of Oxalic acid 
arc then addl'd which for a moment, clear tin* solution. Ammonium 
oxalate is then added, with constant, stirring, until it ceases to 
produce any more precipitation. Tin* beaker is then left covered 
up in the sand-bath over-night for the Calcium oxalate to collect at 
the bottom. Next day the Calcium oxalate precipitate is collected 
on a Swedish paper, and the filtrate containing alfthe phosphates 
collected under the filter on a clean beaker. The precipitate is 
thoroughly washed with hot water, dried in the water-oven, and 
next day collected in a weighed Platinum crucible, the white ash 
of the filter-paper being also put into it. The crucible is ignited 
on very low heat, for about a quarter of an hour, to convert the 
CaC 2 0 4 into CaCO s , but not into Oaf). It is cooled in the 
desiccator, and weighed. The increase of weight of the crucible 
is due to the Calcium carbonate (commonly, but inaccurately, 
called Lime) present in one gramme of the Super, the usual 
allowance for the paper ash being made. 
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(f>) Total Tlioajfluitcs. —Tin* ii Unite ami wash in g>, from the 
lime precipitate, are concentrated to about b(> c.c. by boilino t hem 
in a beaker. When cook a tea-spoonful of Citric acid is added, 
and then to avoid diluting the contents of the beaker, ;i lew drops 
of very strong Ammonium hydrate are added, until the liquid 
becomes distinctly ammoniaeal. Usually no precipitate follows. 
If a precipitate immediately follows, it would indicate the presence 
either of lime, iron, or alumina. The next step, riz., the addition 
ot* Magnesium sulphate solution, should Ik* taken when the liquid 
is quite cool, in the beaker. Haifa test-tubeful of the Magnesia 
Mixture " is added, and the beaker left covered in a cool place. 
Next dav at least 1 '1 hours afterwards), the crystalline 

precipitate in the beaker is collected on a Swedish paper, washed 
with rather strong Ammonia water, dried in the water-oven, and col¬ 
lected in the usual way in a weighed crucible. The iilter-paper is 
ignited white, and added to tin* precipitate. The crucible is then 
ignited, iirst on the Bunsen flame and afterwards before the Blow¬ 
pipe flame for five minutes. It is left in the desiccator to cool, 
and afterwards weighed. The increase of weight, of the crucible 
is due to the Magnesium phosphate formed in combination with 
the total Phosphoric, acid in one gramme of Super, the usual weight, 
of paper ash being allowed. 

(b) Cal /V—Five grammes of the well-mixed sample of 
Super are weighed out on a wafeh-gla><. Halt* a lit r** or ">()() c.c. 
of distilled water is measured out into the wash-bottle, previously 
completely emptied. This water is used for the process of mixing 
up the Super with water. The mixing is done in the following 
wav |—The f> grammes of Super are transferred, with the help of a 
feather final! v, into a clean and drv mortar. Tin* outside of the lip 
of the mortar is rubbed with a little grease to ensure the running 
out of all the water from the mortal to the green bottle. The 
Super is then rubbed smooth with the pestle, a lit,tie water being 
added to it from the wash-bottle, (*reat can* should be taken 
that none ot* the water in the wash-bottle might Ik* wasted or spilt 
outside the mortar. The mixture is then left undisturbed tor a few 
minutes, and the supernatant liquid is drained off carefully from 
the mortar along a clean and dry glass rod into a clean and dry 
green stoppered bottle. The green bottle is used as that glass is 
not attacked by Phosphoric acid. As a further security against 
loss of water, a funnel is placed on tin* bottle, and the water drained 
down on the funnel. The operation of rubbing the Super and a 
further quantity of water is continued, several times, and each 
time the supernatant liquid is drained off into the green-bottle, 
until the residue in the mortar appears quite siliceous. The 
mortar is then cleaned out perfectly with the remaining quantity 
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of water in the wash-bottle, and the contents of the mortar wholly 
transferred into the green-bottle. The bottle is then stoppered up, 
and shaken every now and again for three hours together. It is 
then left to settle for over 12 hours. 100 c*. c. are then filtered 
through into a clean measured cylinder from a Swedish paper- 
filter. This 1.00 c. c. containing the soluble phosphate in 1 gram 
of super, are transferred into a beaker; and the Calcium 
Carbonate and the Magnesium Phosphate are separated out in 
exactly the same way as in the case of the total lime and phosphate 
in one gram as already described. Only in this case the Calcium 
Oxalate precipitate, after being thoroughly washed, is thrown away, 
and the filtrate treated in order to find out the Monocaleium 
Phosphate. 

(7) CaP^O „.—This is found out by difference as per 
calculation. 

J 110. The following calculations refer to an actual analy¬ 
sis of a sample of super :— 


(1) Moisture. 


Watch-glass and clip and raw Mipct 

(3 grains) = 2«*42875 

Watch-glass + clip-f- dry super -= 27*93500 

Moisture in 3 grams = *49375 

. Moisture in 1 gram — 16458 


16*46% 


(2) Loss 071 iffnitlOli .— 

Crucible 4- lid + raw super (1 grm.) 
Crucible 4- lid + ignited super ... 


=30 3280 
- 30*0375 


(d) Sand . 


Crucible 4 lid 4- sand 
Orucible+lid alone 


29*3955 

29*3290 


■ 29*05% 


Less paper ash 


s 6*45% 
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(4) Total Lime ( Calcium Carbonate ).— 

Crucible 4* precipitate and paper ash ... =29*76625 

Crucible alone ... =29*32800 


Less paper ash 


( 5 ) 7 \)t a l phosphates .— 

Crucible + Mg a P 2 0 7 
Crucible alone 


= 43*63% 


= 29*545 
= 29*328 


Mg 2 P a 0 7 + ash 
Deduct paper ash 


(6) Precipitated phosphates in the soluble portion .— 

Crucible+ Mg 2 P a O r ... ... ... =29 520 

Crucible alone ... ... ... -*29 328 


Deduct ash 


(7) To calculate the Monocalcium phosphate .— 

(JaH.P.Oe + dNH^O + CNHJ/VO^OaOA + ^fNHJgPO^ 

2 (NH 4 ) 8 P0 4 +2MgS0 4 =2MgNH 4 P0 4 + 2 <NH 4 ) a 80, 
MgNH 4 P0 4 (on ignition) = Mg 9 P 2 0 7 + 2NH 3 -f H O 

MgoP a 0 7 : CaH^A :: 19%: percentage of OhH 4 P 2 0 8 in 
the soluble portion. 

*.<?., 222 : 2^4 : : 19 : percentage of Monocalcium phos¬ 
phate present. 

.*. The percentage of Monocalcium phosphate in 1 gram of 

19 X 2d4 .?n*nu°/ 

super — 222 ~ 20 0'^ 

(8) To calculate the Tricalcium phosphate.— 

The total Mg 2 P 2 0 7 came partly from the Mono and partly 
from the Tricalcium phosphate. 

.*. Taking 19 from 21*5, 2*5% is left as the amount from the 
Tricalcium phosphate. 

Now, Ca 8 P.O, + 3 (NH 4 )A0 4 -3CaC 2 0 4 +2 (NH 4 ) 8 P0 4 . 

2 (NH 4 ) 8 P0 4 +2 MgS0 4 «2NH 4 MgP0 4 + 2(NH 4 ) 2 S0 4 . 
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2 NH 4 MgPO, (on ignition)=Mg 2 l ,0. + 2NH 8 + H 2 0. 

: Ca,P,0„ :: 2'5 : percentage of Oa 3 P a U 8 
( = 22 - 2 ) ( = 310 ) in 1 gram of super. 

,, un . 2-5x310 9 o/ 

Ca s P,0 8 presen t= - ^2- 


= 3-49% 


(p) Calcium Sulphate .— 

The total CaCO, came partly from {W-A, partly from 
the Oa,PA, and the rest from the (JafsO present in the 
super. "(laSO, being due to the H.feO, which is added to 
CiioP a O B in the preparation of super 

Now. ('aPI 4 PoO|, X 4N H 4 H.0 + (N tf 4 -> (J i- 

»OaC,0 4 +2 (NH 4 ). P°4- 

(laC.O* (on ignition) = (Ja(dO, 4 < 10. 

T> n t, (!;iH,PoO. : <la(10 3 : : amount ot (uiH J a 0 8 present 
: (Ja00 3 which was due to the 
monoealcic phosphate, 

; (J 2154: 100:: 20*03: percentage ol ( "at (X, due to the 

monoealeie phosphate. 20-03x100 

.-. fladO s due to the CaH„P 2 0 8 present^ - — - 

= *•56% 

Apt. CV.O. + * (^H,),0.0..3C.,r.0 f +2(NH. ) > 1>0, 

And 3(410,04 (on ignition) - 30aOU s + oOU 

Oa,P..0 8 : HCaOOv : percentage of Oa s I s O B present, 

3 1 ’ : Ca00 3 due to the Tncalcic 

phosphate, 

;c., 810 : 300 :: 3*40 : percentage ’of CaOOj coining from 
the Tricalcic phosphate, 

„ „ „ ,, 3*49x3O0_ u .^ o/ 

,\ (-aCO s due to the Ca s P 2 0 8 « o oo/ 0 

.-. Taking awav 856+3-38. or 1P94 from 43 63% which is 
the total 0a0’0 3 obtained, we get 31 -69% as being due to 

Now TaSO* +(NH t ) 5 nA=C‘‘C.O*+(NH 4 ) i SO, 

Cat 10, (on ignition) - (!a(J0 8 + 00 

()aC0 3 : (laS0 4 :: 3P69 : the % of OaSO, present 
31*C>9 X 13o_4‘j.i 0 / 

0aS0 4 presento-^- ^ Wo 

(10) Organic matter — 

The total loss on ignition (i.e. 29-05%) is made up partly 
of H.O going off at 100°C, partly of the H,0 that Cali^U, 
loses on ignition and the rest is the water of crystalh/.ation 
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of(<aft0 4 which cannot he calculated, together with the 
real organic matter. 

Now, (JaII 4 P 2 (), { (on ignition) — CaP a O^ + 2lL 0 ( = 36) 

(= 234 ) 

OaH 4 P 2 O e : 2ll 2 0 :: 0aH 4 PO 8 ])rescnt : °/ q of II, O lost by 
the ( = 2341 ( = 36) (i.e., 20*03^) monocalcic phosphate 
present on ignition. 

II 0 losf by the monocalcinm phosphate on ignition 

20-03 x ;h; 

234 

Put the loss of IU> at 100°( l = 16*46% 

.*. Taking away 16*46 -f-3'0S, or 19-54°/ from the total loss 
on ignition, 

/.r., 29*0 5°/. we get, 9*51% as the proportion of tk organic 
matter, Ac.. present in the Super. 

1117. The percentage composition of the sample of super¬ 
phosphate of lime analysed was :— 



Moisture 

- 10*46% 

“Organic matter &c*. ! 

11 " 9T)1 „ 

Sand 

= 0 45 

CaH 4 T\0 8 

= 20*03 „ 

(VP.O, 

- 3*49 „ 

CaSO* 

- 1340 ,. 

A 1 kal is, &c. 

■90 „ 


100 *00 


r_ 26*0% of “soluble phosphate ’*) 


(HI APT 10 R X(?VII. 

Analysis of Nitrate of Soda and Saltpetre. 

In analysing a sample of Nitrate of Soda, or of Nitrate of 
Potash, the method employed is to find out the impurities and to 
estimate the amount of pure Nitrate of Soda, or Potash by 
difference. These impurities are generally—(1) Moisture, (2) 
Sand and other insoluble matter , (3) Sodium chloride , (4) Sodium 
and Calcium sulphate. 

1119. Thirty-five grammes of a sample of Sodium Nitrate 
or Potassium Nitrate should be weighed out, and put in a clean 
beaker, and dissolved in about 300 c. c. of distilled water. A 
Swedish paper is at the same time put inside a tube and left in 
the water-oven to dry. Next dav, the tube is stoppered and put 
aside to cool, weighed after an hour, and weighed again after two 
or three hours, and when the weight is constant, the filter-paper 
is brought out of'the tube, fitted on to a funnel, wetted, and the 
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solution of the Nitrate to he analysed passed through into a clean 
heaker. The residue on the filter paper is thoroughly washed, 
covered up with a clean piece of paper, and the funnel left in the 
water-oven to dry. Next day, the filter-paper is taken out with 
the insoluble residue on it, put inside the tube again, leH in the 
water-oven, after an hour taken out, stoppered, and after a few 
hours weighed. It is weighed again after a few more hours until 
the weight is found to remain constant. The difference of weight 
gives the amount of insoluble matter in .‘>o grams of the Nitrate 
analysed. This is therefore— 

(J) The lota/ niso/iib/c matter, inchtdtmj sand. The filter- 
paper is ignited white, and put in a weighed platinum crucible. 
The increase of weight is due to sand and other siliceous matter 
alone, the usual allowance being made for flie filter-paper ash. 

(2) The moisture is determined in the usual way. Three 
gramme's are weighed out in a watch-glass, left in the water-oven, 
weighed next, day, and weighed again, both times when cool, until 
the weight is constant. The loss of weight is due to the amount of 
moisture in flu; o grammes of the sample of the Nitrate. 

(\S) Sodium (ddoride .—The filtrate containing the remainder 
of the on grams, after the insoluble matter has been separated, is 
made exactly into half a litre or TOO e. e. Of this, should he 
sucked out 100 c. e. containing 7 grammes of the Nitrate analysed, 
by means of a large pipette, and placed on a clean porcelain basin. 
This is treated with 2 drops of Potassium Chromate which is used 
as an indicator. Pin* standard solution of Silver Nitrate is taken 
in a burette. When the surface of the solution inside the burette 
stand> exactly at zero, it is gradually poured into the Nitrate- 
solution. The mixture on the basin is kept continually stirred. 
Potassium Chromate gives a reddish brown precipitate with silver 
Nitrate with the formation of Silver Chromate. But this is not 
permanent, as the Chlorine present as Sodium Chloride as an im¬ 
purity in the Nit rate-solution, is immediately attacked by silver 
Chromate to form Silver Chloride. \\ lien sufficient of the Silvan- 
Nitrate solution lias been used, ail the Chlorine gets just used up. 
This is indicated by the formation of a slight,lv permanent reddish 
brown colour due to Silver Chromate. 

(4) Li mo is determined in the usual wav : 100 e. e. of the 
remainder of the Nitrate-solution is sucked up with a pipette, 
placed in a clean heaker, heated nearly to boiling. Ammonium 
Oxalate and Ammonia are added in excess until all precipitation 
ceases, and the liquid smells strongly ammoniaeal. It is left 
covered up over-night in the sand-bath, then filtered through 
Swedish paper, washed, dried, gently ignited, and weighed in the 
usual way. The weight of Calcium Carbonate determined is due 
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to the amount of Calcium Sulphate present in 7 grammes of the 
sample of the Nitrate (/.c., 100 c. c. of the solution). 

(5) Sulphates .—100 c. c. of the original 500 e. c. of the 
Nitrate-solution should he taken and made into 300 c. c. with 
distilled water, boiled, and precipitated with Barium Chloride. 
Nitric Acid is also added to intensify the action. The precipitate 
is allowed to settle in sand-bath. It is next day filtered, dried, 
ignited and weighed in the usual way, and the amount of Barium 
Sulphate determined, taken in connection with the amount of 
Lime previously determined, gives the amount of Calcium Sul¬ 
phate present as impurity. 

1120. The Standard Si leer JS/trate solution .—For estimation 
of Chlorine in substances analysed, it is necessary to have a 
standard solution of Silver Nitrate always ready. The decinormal 
solution is in general use. It is made by dissolving 10*97 
grammes of pure Silver Nitrate in 1000 c. c. of distilled water. 
The solution must be neutral. Now the molecular weight of 
Silver Nitrate is 109*7, and as the solution made contains 10*97 
grammes of AgNO s , it contains T \yth of the molecular weight of 
AgNO a per litre. 1 c. c. of this solution therefore represents 10 <tog 
of the molecular weight of Chlorine, or of Sodium Chloride,/.c., 
*00355 grammes of chlorine, or *00585 grammes of NaCl. 

1121. The solution in which the Chlorine or Sodium Chloride 
has to be determined must either be neutral, or slightly alkaline 
with a fixed alkali, or slightly acidulated with Acetic Acid. The 
Potassium Chromate* used for titration must be also neutral and 
free from Chlorides. 

1122. The following calculations refer to an actual analysis 
of a sample of Sodium Nitrate 

Porcelain crucible -p sodium nitrate .. ... 0005 grammes 

Porcelain crucible alone .. ... ... -25 05 

35 grammes. 

(1) Moisture. — 

Watch-glass + clip -p nitrate of soda ... = 27*3725 

Watch-glass -p clip -p dry NaN0 3 ... —27*2245 

.*. Moisture in 3 grammes ... ... =■ 148 

Moisture in 1 gramme ... —04933-4*93 per cent. 

(2) Insoluble matter .— 

Glass tube -f stopper -P paper -P insoluble matter =13*180 

Tube 4- stopper -p paper ... ... =13 832 

Insoluble matter in 35 grammes ... ... = 048 

.'. Insoluble matter in I gramme = *00137 = *14 percent. 
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A fter ignition .— 

Crucible + ash ... ... ... ... ... =29*36*20 

Crucible alone ... ... ... ... ••• =*29*3315 


*0305-35 

Insoluble siliceous matter ... ... -'0009 (in 1 gramme) 

= '09 per cent. 

BaS<) 4 .— 

Crucible + ppt. + paper ash ... ... ... = 29*3650 

Crucible alone ... ... ... ... ... —29 3315 


•0335 

Less paper ash ... ... .. ... ... = 0020 

BaS0 4 in 7 grammes ... ... ... ='0315 

.*. BaS0 4 in 1 gramme .. ... ... = *0045 ='45 per cent. 

CaCO s .— 

Crucible -f ppt. + paper ... ... ... .. =29 3425 

Crucible alone ... ... ... ... ••• =29 .3305 

'0120 

Less paper ash ... ... ... ... ... =‘002 


*01 (in 7 grammes. 

.*. CaCOj from one gramme ... ... = *00143 =-14 per cent. 

(3) CaSO . 4 .- 

Now, Or CO, gives CaS0 4 , from ‘14% of CaCO., we get 

100 : 136 : : 14 : .r( = CaSC 4 ) 

14x136 

/. e. r — -- =*19% of CaS0 4 

100 

(4) iVa 7 $<\ — 

Again, CaS0 4 gives BaSO/ .*. 19% of OaS0 4 obtained, came from 

•19 X 233 

(136) (233) - - = ‘33% of BaSO 

136 

But the total BaS() 4 = 45 per cent. 

From which take away 33 per cent, coming from the CaS() 4 
Which leaves 12 per cent, as coming from the Na 2 S0 4 
BaS() 4 gives Na ?i S0 4 , .*. *12 per cent, of BaS0 4 gives. 

•12 x 142 

—-- =-07 per cent, of Na 2 S(\ 

233 

(5) NaCL — 

76'3 c. c. of AgNO ;1 were required for 7 grammes 

.*. 10 9 c. c. for 1 gramme 

But i. c. c. AgN() 3 (standard) = 00589 grammes of NaCl. 

.*, The amount of NaCl present 

— -00585 x 10 9 

— *06376 = 6 .38 per cent. 
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1123. The percentage composition of the sample of Nitrate 
of Soda analysed is, therefore :— 


O) 

Moisture 

... - 4*93 per cent. 

*(V 

Insoluble Matter 

... ~ 14 

,, 

(3) 

OaS0 4 

... = 19 

n 

(4) 

Na a S0 4 

... ^ -07 

n 

7>) 

NaCI 

... — 8-38 

11 

(6).' 

’.NaNOg 

-88*29 

11 



10000 



y Containing Sand - *09%. 

(MATTER XGVIII. 

Analysis of Oil-Oak k. 

For Fodder.— In analysing a sample of oil-cake for fodder, 
the proximate constituents to be determined are six in number : 

(1) Moisture; (2) Asli ; (8) Fibre; (4J Oil; (5) Albuminoid 
matter, and (0) Soluble organic matter. In powdering oil-cake, 
grains, etc., preparatory to analysis, Messrs. Baird and Tatlock’s 
Analytical Grinding Mill (price .£8-15) may be used. 

(1) Moisture. —To determine the amount of moisture present 
in the sample, 3 grammes of the powdered cake should be 
measured out, on a watch glass and left, in the water-oven to dry. 
After a few hours it is weighed again. After another hour it 
is weighed a third time, and when it is found to remain constant 
in weight since the last, weighing, the difference from the orgi- 
inal weight is (calculated as being due to loss of moisture in 8 
grammes. At the two last weighings the usual precautions of 
cooling the substance inside the desiccator, covering it up with 
another watch-glass and fastening them together by means of the 
clip should be taken. 

(2) Ask or mineral matters.—Two grammes of the cake 
should be weighed out in the platinum crucible, already cleaned, 
ignited and cooled in the desiccator. The cake is ignited on the 
Bunsen flame. When rendered quite white, i.e., after about 
half an hour, it is set aside in the desiccator to cool. When cool, 
it is weighed, and the difference between this weight and the 
weight of the crucible alone is due to the ash ingredients in the 

2 grammes. 

(3) Fibre, or indigestible and insoluble organic matter.— 

3 grammes of the sample should be weighed out in a beaker. Two 
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scratches should be made on the side ol' the beaker, one at 150 c. e. 
and the other at 200 e. e. 150 c. e. of distilled water should be 
added to the cake, and the beaker placed on the wire gauze over 
the flame. The whole is brought to boiling heat with continual 
stirring to prevent burning. At this stage 50 e e. of an Sulphuric 
Acid solution containing 5 per cent, of pure Sulphuric Acid are 
added to the mixture ; and the boiling continued exactly lor half 
an hour after that. The normal volume of 200 c. e. is maintained 
throughout by the addition of hot water at intervals during the 
half hour. The residue from this acid-digestion is collected over 
a lilter on a piece of linen rag. It is washed se\eral times with 
hot water while on the rag ; and then when it ceases to turn 
litmu< paper red, it is transferred to a beaker. 150 c. c. ot water 
are added again, and the mixture brought again to boiling heat, 
and at this stage 50 c. c. of a 5 per cent, solution ol (’austie 
Potash are added. The mixture should be boiled exactly for halt 
an hour again. It is again filtered through linen rag, washed, 
and transferred to a weighed crucible. The crucible is leit on 
the steam-bath over-night and in the morning transferred to the 
water-oven. When perfect]v dry, it is weighed, tin* increase of 
weight being due to the insoluble fibrous matter contained in a 
grammes. From this is subtracted tin* weight of the ash which 
is determined by igniting tlie fibrous matter in the crucible, 
cooling it in the desiccator and weighing it again. 

(4; Oil .—Two grammes of the finch powdered cake are 
folded up in a piece of Swedish filter-paper, and inserted in a tube 
between plugs of carded cotton wool : above the upper cotton 
plug is placed a loosely coiled brass spiral. A glass flask is 
weighed, and a ijuantilv of ether introduced into it, and the tube 
with the cake inside it is fitted on to this flask with the help of a 
perforated cork, while the upper end of the tube i- connected by 
means ol a bent-tube with a flask which remains plunged in cool 
water throughout the operation : hot water and cold water being 
alternately applied under the flask with the ether. When hot 
water is applied, the ether evaporates, passes through the cake, and 
becomes condensed in the other flask. When cold water is next 
applied, the ether returns, bringing some oil in extraction. The 
extraction process is repeated JO times, when the ether returning 
through the end of the tube over the ether-flask is found quite 
free from any trace of oil. The flask is then dried on the steamer, 
and then put inside the water-oven, and weighed. The increase of 
weight is due to oil. 

1125. Kstimation of Nittv</en .—This is done exactly in the 
same wav as in the ease of the sample of soil and of bone-meal, 
the analysis of which has been already described in detail. 
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1126. An actual analysis worked out in the following 

way 


(1) Moisture . — 

Watch-glasses + clip + oil-cake 

--18*42875 grammes. 

Watch-glasses + clip+ dry oil-cake 

=28*12150 

.*. Moisture in 3 grammes 

= *30725 

.’. Moisture in 1 grm. 

= *10242 

(2) Ash .— 

Crucible + cake 

=31*33525 grammes. 

Crucible + ash residue ... 

: 29*47350 

.*. Loss of moisture and organic 

matter in 2 grammes 

1 8617r> 

1 grm. ... 

*93088 

Deducting loss of moisture 

10242 

Loss of organic matter 

= *82846 

.*. Weight of moisture and ash in 

1 grm. 

= 1 —*82846 

= *17154 

Deducting loss of moisture 

*10242 

Ash alone in 1 grm. 

k$ *06912 

(3) Fibre. — 

Crueible + dry fibre 

29 538 grammes. 

Crucible alone 

29*328 

.*. Fibre + ash in 3 grins. 

*210 ,, 

Crncible +ignited residue 

29*344 

Crucible alone 

29328 

.*. weight of ash in 3 grms. 

*016 

.*. weight of true fibre 

*194 in 3 grms. 

weight of true fibre in 1 grm. 

*06466 grammes. 

(4) Oil.— 

Weight of glass flask and oil 

24*838 

„ glass flask alone 

24*601 

„ of oil in 2 grms. 

*237 

.’. weight of oil in 1 grm. 

•1185 


(5) Soluble organic matter , or albuminoids, mucilage and 
other soluble non-nitrogenous substances.— 

Total organic matter as ascertained by ignition ’82846 grins. 

But of this, weights of oil and fibre =*06466+*11850 

= 18316 grins. 

weight of soluble organic matter =*6453 „ 
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(6) Albuminoids ( Nitrogen ).— 

79*3 c. c. of the standard alkali were required to neutralise 20 c. c 
of the standard H 2 Sl> 4 -8olution at the titration operation. 

An amount of NH, corresponding to 100-79 3. = 20‘7c. c. 

of the standard NaHO solution was contained in 1 grin, of 
oil-cake. 

But 1 c. c. of alkali represents ‘0031095 grins, of N and 0037758 
of NH 8 

20‘7 c. c. of the alkali=20‘7 x 003V 95 grins, of N. 

-- 063605 grins. (N). 
and 20-7 x 0037758 gnus, of NH 3 
— 07816 grams. (NH,) 

--•40744 grams, of albuminoid. 

1127. The percents go composition of the sample of oil¬ 
cake analysed was therefore— 


(1) 

Moisture 

10-242 

(2) 

Ash ... 

... 6 912 

(3) 

Fibre ... 

... 6’466 

(4) 

Oil .. ... 

11*850 

(« r >) 

Albuminoids 

... 40 744 

(6) 

Soluble organic matters 

.. --23*786 

100 000 


1128. March and snyar. —I\ bile analysing a sample of linseed 
cake lor fodder, it should he noted if there is any starch or sugar in 
the cake, which are indicative of adulteration. Two grammes of 
cake may be taken in a small (4 or f> ounce) beaker, 100 c*. c. of 
water added, the mixture boiled for f> minutes, and then allowed 
to cool. One portion is to be decanted off (not filtered), when 
quite cold, into a porcelain basin and tincture of Iodine added 
drop by drop. If any blue colour is noticed while stirring, the 
presence of starch is to he inferred. 

1120. Analysis of oil-cake for manure .— if an oil-cake is 
used botli as a fodder and manure, besides moisture, ash, fibre, 
oil, and albuminoids, which are found out in analysing oil-cake 
which is used as fodder alone, the amounts of Sand, Lime, 
Phosphoric, anhydride and Potash, present in the ash, should be 
determined, it, as in the case of castor-cake and mahua-c ake, 
the substance is not required for fodder but for manure alone, 
it is unnecessary finding out the proportions of oil, fibre and 
albuminoids in the sample, but it is very necessary finding out 
the proportions of Carbonate of Lime, Phosphoric Acid and Potash 
besides Nitrogen, and such foreign substances as sand and 
moisture. 

1130. After determining the percentage of ash in the usual 
way, the ash is dissolved in half a litre of distilled water ; each 
100 litres representing 3 grammes of cake in the example given 
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below, 15 grammes of cake being ignited for obtaining the ash for 
analysis. 

113]. 200 c. e. of the solution (representing 6 grammes 

of the cake) should then he taken. Ferric, Chloride is then added 
and Ammonia to take down the jelly-like precipitate. The 
precipitate is washed with ammonia water. The precipitate is 
collected in a beaker, dissolved in Nitric Acid ; Ammonium 
Molybdate is added, the Phosphoric Acid precipitated and 
estimated as in the case of analysis of soil. 

1132. The filtrate and washings are concentrated by boil¬ 
ing, and Ammonium Oxalate added to precipitate Calcium Oxalate 
in determining lime in the usual way. 

1133. The filtrate and washings from the last are taken to 
dryness in a sand-bath, ignited on a porcelain basin, and treated 
as in the case of soil in estimating Potash. 

11)14. The following example shows how an analysis of a 
sample of oil-cake for manure is worked out : — 

(1) For moisture .— 

Watch-Glasses -f clip + raw cake 
Watch-Glasses + clip 
Watch-Glasses + clip+dry cake 
.\ Moisture in I gramme 

Loss on Ignition .— 

Crucible + ignited cake (1 gramn 
(Jnieihle alone 

Loss on ignition 

Deducting ft 35 per cent, for i 

(2) Organic 'matter , tLc .— 

(3) Sand , «C*c.— 

Crucible + sand, &c. 

Crucible alone 

Sand, &c., in 15 grammes ... 

Deducting *002 for paper ash 
In 1 gramme 

(4) Nitrogen calculated as Ammonia .— 

Watch-glass -f cake ... ... ... 6* 7855 

Watch-glass alone ... ... ... 01866 

The quantity taken for combustion ... ... — *5989 grm. 

50 + 39& c. c. — 89| c. c. of the NaHO solution was 
required to neutralize the pipetteful of 3T 2 S0 4 
after combustion. 

100—89$ = 10$ c. c. of NaHO was replaced by NH 8 coming from 
the 5989 grammes of the cake. 
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But I c. c. of the alkali represents *0037716 grammes of NH r 

10$ c. c. represents '0396018 grammes of N11 3 in *5989 grammes 
of the cake. 

.. In 1 gram of the cake, the NH S would he '006 grammes —- 6*61% 

= 34*43% of albuminoids. 


( 5 ) CaCOf- 


Crucible 4- CaCO., from 200 c. c. 4- paper ash 

... =29-402 

Crucible alone 

29'326 

Ca<10 s 4- paper ash 

... -'076 

Deducting 002 for paper ash 


(!a,C() 3 in 6 grammes 

•071 

In 1 gramme 

-4)123= 1*23,; 

(Cat) - ’69%) 


(6) Crucible 4- Mg 2 P|G 7 4- paper ash ... 

... =29 4675 

Crucible alone ... 

... -.24-3255 

' Mg 2 P/b from 6 grammes 

-- 142 

Deducting 002 for ash 

... - 14 

Mg, z P,/b in 1 gramme 

•0233 _ 2-33,;: 

MgJVb • IV> s :33 : \\(l in the cake. 


2 33 

x 142 

. . P, z ( ) s in the sample 

2-J2 ~ Oo 


(7) /{,/) - <Yucible 4- ppt. • ... - -6*015 

Crueihle alone ... -25 6575 

\ ? _K Cl. Pt. Cl 4 in 6 grammes .. -'3575 

. . In 1 gramme ... =*0596 —5*96% 

PtCl 4 jjKCl : K ft ()::5 96 . amount of lv 2 0 present. 

5*96 x 94 

.-.amount of K.,0 present "~Tqq - 1*15% 


1185. Thu following thureforu are the results of the analysis 
of the sample of the oil-cake for manure 

Moisture ... ••• ... -- 8*35 per cent. 

* Organic matter, &c. ... ... --76'60 

f Ash ... •• .*• —■ 15*05 ,, 

100-00 

* Containing 34*43% of N—ous matter calculated as albuminoids 
t Containing— 

Silicates, Ac. ... ... ... --7*07 per cent. 

CaO ... ... ... = 69 „ 

P a O ... ... =1'49 

K»0 ... ... ... =1*15 
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CHAPTER XCIX. 

Analysis of Silage, Grass, &c. 

In analysing leaves, hay, silage and .roots, some difference 
has to be made in the estimation of albuminoids from the method 
recommended for oil-cake for fodder, though the moisture, oil, 
fibre and ash are determined as in the case of oil-cakes. Leaves, 
etc., contain nitrates, amides and amines, which have little or no 
feeding value. True albuminoids* should be separated 1‘rom other 
nitrogen-coinpounds and the nitrogen in these alone estimated 
by one of the two processes described in connection with the 
analysis of soils. The separation of true albuminoids is done in 
the following way :— 

1137. Orthophosphorio acid is put on the lid of a Platinum 
crucible and gently heated on a triangle over a Bunsen Same. 
Spurting is avoided by moving about the Bunsen flame. When 
it becomes quite glassy, orthophosphoric acid changes into meta- 
phosphoric acid. In this state it is put inside a beaker along with 
the Pt-lid and a little distilled water to dissolve the Metaphos- 
phoric acid. 2 grammes of silage, hay, or any other food-stuff of 
this class that is analysed, are put in a beaker, moistened with a 
warm phenol solution (4%), and a few drops of the metaphosphorie 
acid solution are added. After a quarter of an hour 100 c. c. of 
the same phenol solution in a boiling state, are added, the mixture 
stirred, and then left to cool. The whole is then transferred to a 
filter, the washing being done with the help of a wash-bottle 
containing the same phenol solution in a cold state. The albumin¬ 
oids getting coagulated by the phenol solution remain on the 
filter, while the non-albuminoid nitrogenous compounds pass off 
with the filtrate. The contents of the filter are then dried and 
the nitrogen therein estimated either by the combustion process 
or by Kjeldahl’s method. 

1138. The following figures refer to an actual analysis of 
a sample of silage :— 

Moisture .— 

Crucible -f powdered silage ... ... =30-860 

Crucible alone ••• ... =29 327 

1 *533 grammes taken. 

Crucible + dry silage ... ... =30*755 

.*. Loss in 1 533 grammes ... ... =105 

=684% 

Dry silage taken ... ... =1*533=*105=1 *428 grammes 

* According to Frankland the heat-producing power of fat to that of albumen 
and starch, is as 100 : 47*4 : : 43*1. Fat and starch have no flesh-forming power. 
Albumen is therefore complete food. 
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■Fibre .— Glass + stopper + silage 

Glass stopper ... 

=37446 

=34-446 

Wt. of porcelain crucible + dry tibre 

Wt.'of porcelain crucible alone ... 

Ask *— 

3 grammes taken. 
-12-0995 
= 10*9665 

3- 1 1330 
•3776=37*76/; 

Crucible + dry silage 

Crucible + ignited residue 

=30*7550 

--29*4445 

Crucible alone 

*1175— ash in 1428 grammes of dry silage 

1 *3105 org. matter 

“ 29 3270 
=8*22% 

Oil.— Glass-1- stopper + silage ... 

Glass 4- stopper... 

=37 446 
=34*446 

Flask 4- foil 

Flask alone 

3 grammes taken. 
=31*708 
=31*922 

Albuminoids — Wt. of glass 4 - sloppei 4 - silage 
Glass 4- stopper 

0286 

36 446 
=34*446 

- grammes taken 

50+ 43*5—-93 5 e. c. of standard NallO solution taken 
up for neutralising 20 c. c. of standard sulphuric 
acid 

6’5 c. c, of alkali represents 

6*5 + *196832616 grammes of albuminoids:- 1279412004 gr. in 2 gr. 

In 1 gramme 06397 grammes =6 397% 

1189. The percentage composition of the sample of silage 
was therefore :— 

Moisture 

Fibre 

Ash (including sand) 

Oil ... 

Albuminoids 

Soluble carbohydrates, &c ... 

6*84% 

37*76,, 

8*29„ 

. 2*86„ 

. 6 39„ 

37 93,, 


100*00 
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Water Analysis. 

The farmer should be cm refill about the quality of the water 
he uses for irrigation or drinking purposes. The presence of 
nitrates is helpful for vegetation, hut that of nitrites and of 
chlorine indicates sewage contamination, and nitrites are also 
injurious to crops. 

1141. Distillation is the only means of getting chemically 
pure water Even rain-water, which is the purest of all natural 
waters, contains traces of chlorides, ammonia nitrates and parti¬ 
cles of arsenic and other solid bodies, such as bacilli, meteoric 
dust, etc. For obtaining eight gallons of distilled water ten 
gallons of ordinary water should he used. This should he distilled 
from a copper still connected with a block tin worm. The first 
half gallon of distilled water is to he rejected and the next 
eight gallons kept. 

1142. In testing the purity or adaptability of water, the 
following points should be noted: (1) Total Hardness; (: i ) 
Permanent Hardness; (3) Chlorine; (1) Nitrates and Nitrites ; 
(5) Free Ammonia; (fi) Albuminoid Ammonia and (7) Total 
Residue after distillation. The points which a farmer should 
speeiallv note :ire Chlorine, Nitrates and Nitrites. 

7 'otal hardness represents the whole amount of lime and 
other salts which render water hard. Clarke's soap-test, is applied 
for determining total hardness ; f>0 c. e. ot water are taken in 
a, stoppered bottle of about 200 c. c. capacity. A burette is filled 
with the standard soap solution, and 1 c. c. added each time 
and the bottle shaken. When the lather remains permanently 
for five minutes further addition of the solution should be stopped 
and the number of e. c. of the solution used read off. Then from 
the “ Table of Hardness” the proportion of (Carbonate of Lime 
in 100,000 parts of water, determined. 1 c. e. of the soap 
represents 48 parts of Ca00 3 in 100,000 ; 5 e. c., fi parts ; 10 c. c., 
13*31 parts ; 15 c. c., 21*10 parts, and so on, as per Table. 

J143. Permanent Hardness indicates the amount of Calcium 
and Magnesium salts in a state other than carbonate. The Calcium 
and Magnesium carbonates are held in solution in water by the 
Carbonic anhydride dissolved in the water. On boiling, this gas 
passes off and the carbonates are precipitated, while all other salts 
remain unaffected. A high degree of permanent hardness indi¬ 
cates sewage contamination, showing the presence of sulphates 
and chlorides, both of which might be derived from sewage 
matter. Moreover, it is impossible to render such water potable 
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by boiling. In estimating permanent hardness, the soap-test is 
applied after boiling the water, and the result noted as “ per¬ 
manent hardness.” 

(3) Chlorine , as chlorides, also indicates sewage contamina¬ 
tion, though nearness to the sea also accounts for some of the 
chlorine in water. 70 c. c. of the water to be tested are placed in 
a beaker over a sheet of white paper and brought under a burette 
charged with the standard solution of silver nitrate. Two drops 
of the solution of Potassium Chromate are then added, and the 
silver solution carefully run in with constant stirring, until the 
solution in the beaker just changes from yellow to red. This 
indicates that all the Chlorides have been precipitated as Silver 
Chloride. The red coloured Silver Chromate will not form until 
all the chlorides have been removed, but whenever this is attained, 
the least excess of silver solution causes the red Chromate to be 
produced. Each c. c. of silver solution will indicate *00355 grammes 
of chlorine per litre. The Silver Nitrate and Potassium Chromate 
solutions must be both perfectly neutral. 

(4) Nitrates and Nitrites .—The sample of water is treated 
with sodium hydrate and a piece of sheet-aluminium dropped in. 
The nitrates and nitrites are reduced to ammonia in contact with 
the nascent hydrogen produced and then Nessler’s test applied. 
As nitrates are beneficial to plant life and nitrites injurious and 
indicative of sewage contamination, it is important to ascertain 
qualitatively if there are any nitrates and nitrites in the water 
used for irrigation and for drinking purposes. Water containing 
nitrates, coming in contact with sewage, the nitrates become 
reduced to nitrites. For nitrites the Metaphenylene diamine 

hydrochloride (C 6 ll i ^ ^ ana-}) test is the best. This 

reagent is dissolved in sulphuric acid, and a drop of it added to 
water supposed to be contaminated by sewage. If a yellow colour 
is gradually formed, the. presence of nitrites is to be inferred. 

For ascertaining the presence of nitrates, an equal volume 
of strong sulphuric acid should be added to a volume of the water 
tested, and then a few drops of Indigo sulphate solution. The 
solution should he heated, and if nitrates are present, it will he seen 
that the indigo solution is decolorized. 

(5) The free ammonia in water is determined by Nessler’s 

test. 

(fi) Albuminoid ammonia is due to nitrogenous organic 
bodies in the water. After the free ammonia has been e-timated, 
by distillation with Sodium Carbonate, the residue remaining in 
the retort is heated with a strongly alkaline solution of Potassium 
Permanganate, sufficient being added to make the solution up to 
M, ha 35 
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Buffaloes. 

[Division of cattle ; Tin; wild buffalo ;The ilomesticated buffalo ; the advantage of 
keeping buffaloes for draught and milk purposes; Feeding of buffaloes; 
Points of a milking and a working buffalo : breeding ; Period for work; De¬ 
termination of age ; Diseases of buffaloes.] 

The sub-family Bovina* belonging t,o the tribe Ruminants is 
divided into three main groups: (1) the Bisontinc to which belongs 
the yak of Central Asia; (2) the Taurine or oxen proper, sub¬ 
divided again into (u) the Zi'hitx (Bos Indicus) or humped oxen 
of India. ((>) the Taurus (Bos Longifrons), the humpless cylindri¬ 
cal horned cattle of Europe, and (/•) the (jamus, humpless, some¬ 
what flattened horned cattle of India and South-Eastern Asia ; 
and (;J) the Bubaline comprising the wild and the domesticated 
buffaloes. These are the animals ordinarily known as cattle. 

11 If). Wild bnffaUw.— The milk of the buffalo being much 
richer in butter than the milk of kine, buffaloes should be con¬ 
sidered as very valuable farm animals. In dry heat buffaloes 
are not so useful for draught purposes as oxen, but on the whole 
they are superior cart and plough animals. Buffaloes are found 
in the wild state in the Himalayan Terai from Oudh to Bhutan 
and in the plains of Bengal as far west as Tirhut, but chiefly 
along the Brahmaputra, and in the Sundarbans. They also in¬ 
habit the table-lands of Central India as far south as the (xodavery, 
also Ceylon, Burma and the Malay Peninsula. They live in 
the margins of forests rather than in the interior, and they never 
ascend the mountains but adhere to the swampy portions of the 
localities they inhabit. The wild buffalo is somewhat larger and 
plumper than the domesticated buffalo. In the wild state they are 
very powerful, but they are not savage nor unapproachable except 
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where they are much hunted. They come to heat in autumn, 
gestate for 10 months and produce their young in the hot weather. 
They usually live in herds. 

1146. The domesticated buffalo is also semi-aquatic in its 
habits. The female buffaloes breed first when they are three years 
old and then once in every two or three years only and produce six 
calves in all. Occasionally they calve annually. They continue 
to give 6 to 12 seers of milk per day for about two years after 
parturition. During the third year when they are in calf the 
yield of milk falls off' until they cense giving milk altogether 
about two months before calving. 

] 147. Buffaloes are coarse feeder# subsisting on stable litter 
and even horse-dung and coarse grass, but buffaloes in milk should 
be given in the cold season (from November to March) 2 or ft seers 
of oil-cake mixed with 10 seers of bhusa , straw, etc., in the form 
of sani or jab in addition to grazing. In the hot weather, they 
should be given green fodder finely chopped up with the sani unless 
there is plenty of pasturage. In the rainy season, they should get at 
the time of milking both in the morning and in the evening 4 
seers of dry food consisting of wheat-bran and oil-cake, or barley 
gram and wheat. Dry buffaloes and working buffaloes are left 
entirely on grazing. 

Ii48. The points of a good milking buffalo are : (1) Hind 
quarters, heavier than the fore quarters ; (2) Skin, thin, smooth 
and shining ; (ft) Hair, fine ; (4) Abdomen and udder, large ; (5) 
Fine boned legs. 

114th The points of a good working buffalo are : (1) Well- 
set, muscular, barrel-shaped form, heavier looking in front than 
behind ; (2) Rough and bony quarters indicating strength ; (3) 
Straight, strong-boned legs. 

1150. Buffaloes being slow in coming to heat, various de¬ 
vices are resorted to to bring them to heat. Flowers and leaves of 
til, about 2 ounces in weight, or anthers of Kia flowers ( 1* and anus 
fasciculatvs) given internally, are said to produce the effect. One 
buffalo bull is sufficient for a herd of 100 buffalo cows. 

1151 Male buffaloes are put to work at the age of three, and 
they work efficiently tor about nine years afterwards. 

1152. The age of female buffaloes is determined by the 
number of rings on a horn. Each ring represents one year of 
age after the third year ; that is, the age of an animal is the same 
as the number of rings on the horn plus three. The age of male 
buffaloes is usually determined by an examination of the teeth. 
They shed their first pair of temporary teeth when two years of 
age and they get all their permanent teeth when five years old, one 
pair being shed and replaced each year after the second year. 
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1153. The chief diseases or complaints of buffaloes are the 
same as those of oxen, viz., anthrax, quarter-ill, hove, foot-and- 
mouth disease, worms in the stomach and yoke-gall. Worms in 
the stomach being more common among buffaloes than oxen, will 
be alone treated of here. This disease can be recognised by 
offensive smell of the dung, constant diarrhoea, loss of con¬ 
dition, and occasional escape of worms with fa»ces. The follow¬ 
ing vermifuge and purgative medicine has been found beneficial 


Common Salt 

... 

... 

... 

ilb. 

Fresh turmeric 


... 

... 

fib. 

Garlic 




lib. 

Old treacle 

... 

... 

... 

lib. 


This mixture is divided into two doses, one being given in the 
morning and the other in the evening, and its administration 
should be repeated for three or four days, if necessary. While 
under treatment the animal should be given little water and made 
to live on dry bhusa as much as possible. 


CHAPTER OIL 


Oxen. 


{Three classes of oxen to be kept distinct ; The Bankipore cross-bred cattle ; 
Montgomery, Meerut, Hansi and Darblninga, cross-bred cows ; The Nellore and 
Gir cows ; The Nagpur bullock ; The Jersey and Kerry valuable for crossing 
with cows ; Bullocks should not, be from cross-bred animals, but from local 
breed ; The heavy Mysore and Hissar breeds and CJujrat breeds best for draught 
purposes ; For Bengal the little Harianaand Kosi breeds best; Points of a good 
cow arid bullock ; Breeding ; Gestation ; Pregnancy ; Food of cows, calves and 
bullocks at different stages ; Changes of food : Relative value of food-stuffs ; 
Relation of food to weight; Housing ; Age ; Castration ; Dehorning.] 

There are three types of bovine cattle,—(a) draught animals, 
(6) milkers, and (c) beef-producers. Draught animals cannot be 
good milkers or beef producers, though it is possible to have 
milking and beef-producing qualities combined, as in the case of 
the Jersey cattle. But it is more satisfactory to keep the three 
types quite distinct and choose the best of each type for breeding 
purposes, the rest being sold by the breeder or used after castration. 
This system of breeding only from one type tends to exaggerate 
the quality sought, which is either power of work and endurance, 
or quality and quantity of milk, or quality and quantity of 
beef. The Bankipore cross-bred cattle established by Mr. Tayler 
about the time of the Mutiny from the local breed crossed with 
English bulls, is a superior milker yielding from 8 to 20 seers of 
milk per diem . A number of these may be made the basis for 
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the milking strain. Other su])erior milking breeds are the Mont¬ 
gomery and the Meerut breeds ; the Hansi ; and a cross-bred race 
established in the Darbhanga Haj State by crossing good country 
cows with a Jersey bull. For power of muscle and bones and 
of action, the trotting bullocks of Nagpur come first, and a 
number of animals of this class may be made the basis of the 
draught strain. In ilajputana also there are very fine trotting 
bulls. There are no Indian cattle which produce the tasty beef 
which is obtained from the Highland Kylo, or the Dexter 
Kerry, and to establish both beef and milk producing strains, 
it is best to import bulls of the Kerry and the Jersey breeds 
from England and rear them free from contamination with native 
cow's, on some hill station. The Jersey breed is specially men¬ 
tioned as it comes from a fairly warm locality, is not very large 
in size, and is an excellent milking breed. The Ayrshire and 
Shorthorn breeds, though heavier milkers, are not so suited 
for crossing with the smaller-sized Bengal cattle, nor are they so 
adapted for the Indian climate as the Jersey cattle. Of the South 
Indian breeds, may be mentioned the Mysore cattle as a superior 
draught animal and the Nellore cattle as a superior milk-pro¬ 
ducing cattle, But they are large sized animals and heavy feeders 
and are not therefore recommended in the same way as the 
Bankipore cross-bred cattle and the Nagpur cattle as the basis 
of improvement for Bengal. The Kathiawar or Gir cattle are 
good both for draught and milk purposes, and they are not so 
large as Mysore or Nellore cattle, and may form the basis of 
selection for both types in Western India. His Highness the 
Gaekwar of Baroda has lately brought to the notice of the Eng¬ 
lish public the excellence of this breed. The hill cattle are 
generally small in size, with undeveloped humps, but, as a rule, 
powerful. These and the Burmese cattle are the worst milkers. 
Of North Indian cattle, the ITissar, Mewat, and Gu jrat. breeds are 
the best for draught purposes, and the Hariana and Kosi breeds the 
best for milk. Mr. 8. M. Iladi, Assistant Director of Agriculture 
of the United Provinces, recommends the use of Kosi bulls for 
improving both draught and milking breeds. Kosi cows are small¬ 
sized animals, but they yield as much as 7 or 8 seers of milk per 
day. Some of the best milking cattle of Calcutta belong to this 
breed. Hundreds of cattle find their way annually from the Kosi 
fair to Calcutta. The excellent commissariat animals of Calcutta 
belong to the Hissar breed. Of Bengal cattle, the Sitamari breed 
alone may be mentioned as worth keeping up. 

1155. Cross-breeding with the Jersey has proved very bene¬ 
ficial for obtaining good milkers, but, as a rule, cross-breeding with 
foreign cattle should be deprecated, as the native breeds are hardier 



and less subject to disease than cross-bred animals. As cows are 
carefully housed and treated, a certain amount of delicacy of 
constitution may not do much harm, but for draught animals, 
which must necessarily get rough treatment, delicacy of constitu¬ 
tion is most undesirable. Draught animals should not be crossed 
with European cattle for another reason : the hump of the bullock 
is of great service in ploughing and in carting, and as European 
cattle are without humps, the cross-bred animals are either with or 
without humps, or with ill-developed humps. Wo can leave 
beef-producing out of consideration altogether in a book on Indian 
agriculture. 

1156. Points .—Of all pure-bred Indian cattle of Northern 
India which are easily available for breeding purposes for the other 
two types of animals, the Kosi is the best to select for Bengal. It is 
a native of Mathura in the United Provinces. A good Kosi 
cow should be characterized by the following marks, which should 
characterize more or less all milch cows :—It should have a heavy 
dew-lap ; a prominent forehead ; bculami (almond-shaped) eyes : 
fine, glossy and polished hair : the hairy part of the tail should be 
bushy, tapery, and touching the ground : the belly, large, hut 
well proportioned to the size of the animal : the horns, elegant 
and well-proportioned : the udder, large, and front teats larger 
than the hind ones, and all four well apart from one another. The 
milk veins should be well developed and tortuous. The temper 
of a cow should be docile, and the animal should he slow and lazy 
rather than sprightly. A bad tempered cow should be assumed 
to be a poor milker. Though a good milker is usually a good 
tempered animal, it should he also borne in mind that the better 
the cow the more likely she is to be of a nervous temperament, 
and the more she is apt to be affected by a change in handling, 
milking or surroundings. If the new milker lacks experience, the 
result usually is a permanent shrinkage of the milk yield and early 
drying off of the cow. Heifers with their first calf should be 
milked for ten or eleven months in the* year, so that the habit of giving 
milk almost to the very end of the period of gestation may he 
established. If it is necessary to introduce a stranger, let him begin 
milking and let the older attendant finish off*. This should be con¬ 
tinued for two or three days before the older attendant is allowed 
to be replaced altogether by the stranger. Black and white are the 
host colours for cows. The skin of Indian cattle, whatever the colour 
of the hair may be, is usually black. A cow should be thin at, its 
neck and slight at fore-quarters and heavy and deep behind. The 
figure given here is of a Meerut cow belonging to Babu Bholanath 
Uhatterjee of Bhowanipur, Calcutta, in which the points of a good 
cow are to be most prominently noticed. 
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1157. A good Kosi bullock has the following character¬ 
istic marks, which should characterize more or less all bullocks. 
The hoofs should be dark, round and compact, i,e ., the toes not 
too far separated from each other. The eyes should be dark and 
prominent, not unlike the eyes of a deer. The forehead should be 
prominent. The muscles on the top of the neck should be well 
developed, giving a greater width to the upper surface and form¬ 
ing a channel when the neck is bent down. Animals which show 
a thin upper neck and no channel should be considered weak. 
The chest should be broad, the tail thin and the sheath not too 
prominent. Grey is the best colour for bullocks as it denotes 
strength. If a bullock is white, its hump should be black. A 
bullock should be well proportioned, heavier, in fact, at the neck 
and fore-quarter than behind. Both cows and bullocks should be 
good eaters. 



Fig. 98.— An ideal Indian cow (Meekut breed). 

115b. Breeding .—Cattle should not be allowed full liberty 
in breeding. Bulls should be prevented from breeding for the 
first three years of their life, and heifers for the first two 
years and a half. Calves should be given plenty to eat if they 
are to turn out good breeding animals. Neglecting calves is 
a great mistake. Some cows calve annually aud some once 
in two years, and occasionally once in three years. Those that 
calve once a year should have the bull put to them two months 
after calving. Those calving once in two years should have 
the bull 8 months after calving. If a cow after giving birth to its 
first calf does not show a desire for the bull by coming to heat 
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within four months after calving, it should be taken as one 
which will not calve every year. Those calving annually give the 
normal quantity of milk for the first four months and those calving 
once in two years for the first eight months. After this period the 
quantity of milk decreases gradually, but the quality improves 
until shortly before they go dry when the milk becomes somewhat 
saline in taste. A cow which gives such milk is called fchero 
(i.e., saline). The Ek-barsi (or one-year cow) goes dry in eight 
months and the Do-barsi (or two-year cow) in 12 to 14 months 
after calving. There are some cows, however, which give milk 
for a longer period. The milking period depends chiefly on the 
breed, also on feeding and milking. 

1159. The period of gestation of a cow is 283 to 300 days, of 
a buffalo 315 to 350 days, of sheep or goat 148 to 156 days and 
of a sow 120 to 127 days. A cow goes on calving from the third 
to the twentieth year of her age. Cows come to heat once in three 
weeks until they get pregnant. 

1160. To ascertain whether a cow is pregnant or not, it is 
milked separately and a drop of the milk is taken out of the pail 
with a bit of straw and dropped on a glass of clean water. If the 
drop of milk sinks to the bottom, without much dispersion, the 
cow is pregnant ; if it disperses readily in the water, the cow is 
not pregnant. Our Gowalas usually judge pregnancy by the 
following sign : if the animal habitually stands with its tail removed 
on one side from the vulva, it is pregnant ; if it habitually rests its 
tail on the vulva, it is not pregnant. Bellowing or absence of 
bellowing, jumping or walking quietly, and the tri-weekly oestral 
sign, are other indications. 

1161. The following food produces the effect of exciting the 
desire of the cow for the bull : a daily ration of Juar fodder with 

2 to 4 lbs. of boiled cotton seed. This food given for three or four 
weeks produces the effect. A heifer which refuses to take the bull 
may be converted into a Kamdhenu (or virgin milker) if she is 
milked regularly. At first she will yield very little milk, but if the 
milking is persisted in, she gives considerable quantities, i.e. t 2 to 

3 seers a day, and the milking can be done at any time of the day. 

1162. Cows in calf which have got dry are usually given no 
special food, but simply left to graze and drink what water they 
can get. But some nourishing food and plenty of good drinking- 
water should always be provided for cows in calf, though fattening 
a cow in calf is highly undesirable. Half a seer of oil-cake, or 
cotton-seed mixed up with a basketful of bhusa ( i.e ., straw, etc.), 
or fodder grass or leaves, e.q ., baer {Zizyplius jujuba) leaves, should 
be given as sani every night, in addition to grazing. A few days 
before delivery, they should be given half a seer of boiled barley 
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mixed with 1 pow (5 to 6 ounces) of gar ;ind half a pow of mustard 
or linseed oil and half a eld ttack (one ounce) of common salt 
every day. This mixture is a mild laxative but strengthening 
food, and it is also beneficial in helping on the flow of milk. After 
delivery liquid food should he avoided as much as possible for four 
or five days and the cow kept on such dry food as wheat-straw, 
wheat-bran, gm\ fenugreek, ginger, and oil. After four or five days 
the colostrum gives place to the flow of true milk. The colostrum 
has an aperient property, and it is useful in relieving the calf of 
the mooconium or accumulated foetal dung. After the period of 
colostrum lias passed, the cow should get for a month 1 seer of 
boiled wheat (or mixed rice and kalai) mixed with 1 pow of guv 
and the milk left by the calf which is drawn, besides grazing ad 
fib. This mixture is very helpful in inducing the flow of milk. 
The first, three weeks' milk inducing diarrhoea among children, 
is usually rejected, i.e., given to calves and rows, or pigs, or 
utilized for making butter. For the first three weeks after 
calving, a cow is called kcc/ntfr (or green). There is usually a 
new accession to the flow of milk about the *21st day after 
calving. If at this time or soon afterwards, the cow is sold 
to a new owner or removed from one place to another, there is a 
serious interruption in the flow. This should therefore be regarded 
as the critical period as far as the vield of milk is concerned, and 
very careful feeding and treatment must be resorted to, and on 
no account should the attendant be changed at this period. If it 
is necessary to sell or remove the animal, this should he done 
before the 20th day after calving, or 3 or 4 months after 
calving. 

11 (Id. The following foods are helpful in enhancing the 
quantity and quality of milk :— 

(1) 2 seers of boiled mash hdai, 1 seer of crushed juar and 
5 seers of ghol (buttermilk or churned curd) made into a gruel, 
in addition to grazing. 

(2) Husked dal of grain well steeped in water, in addition to 
grazing. 

(3) Cyamopsis psoralioidcs (tjvar) cut green before the forma¬ 
tion of seed, in addition to ordinary grazing. 

(4) Grazing early in the morning, i.<\, from 2 a.m. when 
there is plenty of dew on the grass, in addition to ordinary 
grazing. 

(5) Dried leaves or green twigs of wild plum ( baer) chopped 
up into small bits given with cotton seed, in addition to ordinary 
grazing. 

(6) Kanta-notea , bael fruit and mash kalai boiled together in 
water given in addition to grazing. 
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(7) Silage and bran (say 20 lbs. + 4 lbs.). 

(8) For a large-sized cow yielding 12 to In seers of milk a 
day, a very economical mixture is for each feed, f> seers of chaff, 

1 seer of molasses and 24 seers of water, given twice a day. The 
following mixture is also very good :—1 seer of oil-cake soaked 
in hot water, with f> seers of chaff and a handful oi salt, twice 
a day. 

1 161. A liberal supply of (food drink/no-water is necessary if 
a good flow of milk is desired. (Y>ws do not drink I he same 
quantity of water at all seasons. If they are given watery or 
sloppy food, they require less water. A middle-sized cow should 
be provided with 10 gallons of water per dav, though she may 
not drink it all. One part, of dry food to 4 of water is the 
proportion in England, but they require more water in India. 

1 16f>. The flow of milk is also enhanced by rubbing the udder 
with castor-oil after each milking, supplemented, of course, by 
proper feeding. Quick milking also excites the milk-glands more 
than slow milking, and an expert milker who can do the work 
quickly can always get more milk out of a cow than a slow* 
milker. 

I Hit). Milking 1 times a day instead of twice increases the 
quantity of the milk, hut the quality is somewhat inferior. It is 
always desirable, however, to milk cattle thoroughly and not to 
spare any milk for calves. Thorough milking not only gives one 
the last strippings which are richer, hut it tends to increase the 
flow of milk and enlarge the size of the mammary glands. The 
septum of the mammary glands is along the median line and 
milking should he done first at one side and then at the other and 
not, as is sometimes done, at the front teats first and hind teats 
afterwards. 

1167. The calve a are allowed for one month to suck as much 
milk as they can while they learn to pick up a few blades of 
grass. But af ter a month restriction should be put on the calf 
and it should be hand-fed with a mixture of ghol and barley, or 
with wheat-meal and linseed-meal, and allowed to pick up grass 
and other fodder plants. They should be kept as much apart, from 
their dams as possible. Hand-feeding should be practised when 
the calf is only a week old, /*.<?., immediately after the colostrum 
period. In three months the calf learns to live on grass chiefly, 
getting a little bhusa and oil-cake in the form of sani in the 
evening, say 2 seers a day, up to the age of six months, after 
which, if there is good pasture, no special feeding is required. 

1168. Working bullocks should get as sani straw and bhusa 
a maund to 30 seers per day, according to size), and ^ a seer 

to 1 seer of oil-cake or 1^ to 2 seers of cotton seed per day ; but if 
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there is plenty of herbage, 5 to 10 seers of straw and 1 seer of 
•oil-cake or cotton seed are sufficient. 

1169. Sudden changes of food are injurious for all classes of 
animals. Boiled food, linseed and carrots are recommended for 
debilitated animals. 

1170. Relative value of foodstuffs. —One hundred pounds of 
good bay (8th) are equal to— 

(1st) 28 lbs. of beans. 

(2nd) 37 lbs. of peas. 

(3rd) 43 lbs. of linseed cake. 

(4th) 444 lbs. of wheat. 

(5th) 59 lbs. of oats. 

(6th) 62 lbs. of mai/e. 

(7th) 90 lbs. of lucerne. 

(9th) 317 lbs. of oat-straw. 

(10th) 350 lbs. of potatoes. 

(11 th) 360 lbs. of guinea grass. 

(12rh) 370 lbs. of carrots. 

(13th) 370 lbs. of mangolds. 

<(14th) 469 lbs. of turnips. 

(15th) 670 lbs. of beet. 

1171. Preparation. —Crushing of gram, oats, etc. ; boiling 
in the case of Urd (Phaseolus mango) and Kulthi (Dolichos 
unifiorus) parching of barley and wheat, and grinding of maize, 
bean, etc., are the preparations necessary. Bran should form 

! )art of the food of all animals, but used in large quantities, it 
las a tendency to produce calculi. For cattle, straw should be 
cut long and not short, as is done for horses. 

1172. Relation of food to weight. —The amount of food re¬ 
quired by a cow or bullock depends very largely on its size. A cow 
weighing only 300 lbs. as our Bengal cows often do, should not be 
given the same quantity of food as a cow weighing 1,500 lbs. or 
1,700 lbs., like some of the Dutch cows. The world’s champion 
cow of the present time is the Holstein cow, Rosa Bonheur V, an 
minimal actually weighing 1,750 lbs. and eating daily 174 lbs. 
of food (of which 52*43 lbs. is dry matter), consisting of 
114 lbs. of silage, 12 lbs. of maize meal, 9 lbs. of oat-meal, 3 lbs. 
of bran, 9 lbs. of oil-cake, and 27 lbs. of roots. She actually 
gave during a show-test, 106*75 lbs. of milk in one day, and 
726*25 lbs. in one week. Although we can never expect a 
Bengal cow to weigh over 21 maunds, eat over 2 maunds of food 
every day, and give 50 seers of milk a day, yet we can judge 
from this case what the proportions should be in the case of a 
ifirst class cow receiving first class treatment. The proportion of 
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food in the case of a cow in full milk should be -^th of its 
weight, of which the dry matter should be a little less than £rd, 
and it should give A^th of its weight in milk when in full milk. 
In a warm climate the proportion of dry matter may be £th 
or less. 

1173. Housing .—Bullocks, cows and calves should be all 
kept in-doors during the cold and wet seasons, in a well ven¬ 
tilated house, but protected from draughts. The other points to 
be considered in housing cattle are : — (1) 500 to 700 cub. ft of 
space should be allowed for each adult animal according to size and 
a minimum floor apace of 50 sqr. ft. should be allowed. (2) There 
should be sufficient, light and ventilation without draught,—the 
openings being high up. (3) An impervious floor. (4) Plentiful 
supply of pure water not only for drinking but also for flushing, the 
daily allowance being 10 gallons per head. (5) A proper wide and 
shallow drain (3" deep) along the middle of the cow-house, the 
cattle standing back to back on the two sides of the drain. 
(C) The manure pit should be at a sufficient distance from the 
cow-house—00 to 100 ft. away, if possible. The criterion for 
judging the sanitary state of a cow-house or bullock-shed is 
sweetness. If it smells sweet, the sanitary arrangement is all 
right ; if it smells offensive, it is not all right. 

1174. Bulls are not given any special food, but they usually 
live on the fat of the land by sheer force, being surrounded by 
a halo of religious sanctity. They need not get any better food 
than bullocks, and they should be kept with bullocks and given 
light work, and allowed to breed when required after they are 
three years old. They should be allowed to breed only up to the 
sixth year of their age. 

1175. Age.— The age of cattle is determined by looking at 
their teeth. They have eight incisor teeth all placed at the lower 
jaw, there being no teeth on the upper jaw, which is provided with 
a ‘dental pad/ Up to the age of two and a half they are milk-teeth. 
Between the age of two and a half and three the middle pair falls 
off and is replaced by a permanent pair. Between the age of three 
and three and a half or at most four, the second pair is replaced, 
and in the beginning of the fifth year the third pair is replaced. 
The fourth pair is replaced similarly towards the end of the 
fifth year, when all the permanent teeth are complete. After 
this there is no definite means of determining age from teeth. 
The wearing of the teeth gives some indication of age but 
after the sixth year, age must be determined by looking at the 
rings on the horns. This is not a very satisfactory method 
either. In the case of a cow, each ring is taken to denote one 
calving. 
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1176. Castration .—Castration should be performed in winter 
on animals about two and a half years old. 11 they are castrated 
early, the operation is easier, but the animal loses all spirit and 
courage and becomes very feminine, while its neck becomes thin 
which is very objectionable for draught purposes. Castration by 
crushing or hammering with a wooden mallet without opening 
the scrotum is usually practised in this country. This method 
is, however, not alwavs successful, and it is better to open the 
scrotum and remove the testicles completely with a knife or 
better still with Kendall’s Emasculator which grinds the spermatic 
cord and blood vessels, instead of cutting them. It is said that 
daily application of salt to the testicles of calves, inducing 
mothers to lick the part hard, results in gradual loss of genital 
functions. This, however, needs continuation by repeated ex¬ 
periments. Boiled ghee and carbolic acid (20 : 1 ) should be 
rubbed daily at the wound after an animal has been castrated. 

1177. Docility .— Good treatment and constant handling by 
persons from early age, are the best means of making animals 
docile. Castration is practised to bring about docility. As an 
important accessory to rational methods of securing docility of 
cattle, mav be also mentioned dehorning. 

1178. Dchoniiny .—When the horns are just, budding in the 
calf, the hair should be clipped from the skin all round and the 
little horn moistened with water to which a tew drops of ammonia 
have been added to dissolve the secretion of the skin, that the 
potash subsequently applied may adhere 1 to the surface 1 of the 
horn. The skin is not to he moistened except on the horn where* 
the* potash is to be* applied. A stick of caustic potash is then 
held and one end of it dipped in water until it is slightly softened. 
It is then rubbed on the horn. The operation is to be repeated 
five to eight times until the surface of the horn becomes a little 
sensitive. Only a scale will be formed, but no inflammation or 
suppuration of the part, if the operation is carefully performed. 
There are hornless or “polled” breeds of cattle which, if other¬ 
wise useful, may be selected for breeding. 

117th Summary .—In rearing cattle, specially for dairy pur¬ 
poses, three things should be constantly kept in mind ; ?vc., 
Breed, Feed and Trouble. By breed is meant undoubted pedigree, 
/.c., both the sire and the dam should be known for 2 or »> 
generations past to have been of the desired type. In arranging 
for the feed of cattle, paddocks with shady trees are a neces¬ 
sity. Juar , Icurti , millets, khesari and other cheap grains, 
bran, oil-cakes and groundnut plants are the principal food-stufts, 
besides straw, that should be the main vehicle to be depended upon. 
The oil-cake should be bought, but the other things should be 
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grown, if possible, on the premises. Good water is of first 
consideration. 

1180. Under the head of trouble, comes changing of litter 
or bedding, keeping the house clean, avoiding all ailments by 
watching the progress of the cattle day by day. If they go off 
their feed or cease to ruminate, disease should he inferred. 
Negligent milking and neglect of sanitary conditions generally, 
in the dairy, may result not only in diseases of animals, hut the 
diseases may he communicated to human beings. Tuberculosis, 
scarlatina, typhoid fever, diphtheria, cholera, and other diseases 
in the human subject have been traced to infected milk. 
Scrupulous cleanliness in every detail is needed, especially in 
dairy management. One man should he employed for looking 
after and milking only 8 to 10 cows. Mismanagement must take 
place if one man has to look after a large number of dairy 
cows. 


CHAPTER (ill. 

Goat-Keeping. 

Goats will eat almost anything and no fodder crops need be 
grown for them if there is enough of jungle land at one’s disposal. 
It is easy to maintain 10 or 12 goats on the pasture which is required 
for one cow. Jungle or hill land is best cleaned by having 2 or 3 
goats per acre maintained on it. They should he kept within 
barbed wire hurdle fence, 4 ft. high, to keep them from doing mis¬ 
chief to plantations. They can he kept day and night out, except 
in the rainy season, when shelter should he provided. Goat’s 
milk being richer than cow’s milk and being more easily digested 
by invalids and children, goat-farming should not he despised as an 
accessory to dairy-farming. Cow's milk contains about 4 per 
cent, of fat, 4 per cent, of casein and 4 per cent, of milk-sugar ; 
while goat’s milk, 1\ per cent, ot fat, 5 per cent, of casein and f> 
per cent, of sugar, and about 4 per cent, less water. Cream 
cheeses from goat’s milk are excellent. A goat may he bought for 
a Rupee in some mofussil places, and the skin (weighing, say, 4 lbs.) 
afterwards can he sold for a Rupee or even more. All milking 
goats should he given some gram or pulse to eat, say ^ a lh. to 
1 lh. daily, besides coarse herbage. Angoras are the most famous 
milking goats, and their wool is almost as soft as silk. The fleece 
of each Angora goat (about 3 pounds per annum) would bring 
enough of income to pay for the keep of the animal. But they do 
not thrive in the plains of India. For the plains, the Jumna-pari 
goat of Bihar is as good as any. 
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(CHAPTER CIV. 

Calculation ok Weight of Livestock. 

Ascertain the girth in inches at the back of the shoulders, 
and the length in inches from the square of the buttock to a point 
even with the point of the shoulder blades. Multiply the girth 
by the length and divide the product by 144, which gives the 
measure in superficial feet. Then multiply the superficial feet by 
the number of pounds per foot for cattle ot diffeient girths, the 
product of which will be the number of pounds of beef, veal, pork, 
or mutton, in the four quarters of the animal. 

1188. For cattle of a girth of from 5 to 7 feet, 28 lbs. may be 
calculated for each superficial foot, and for a girth of from 7 to 9 ft., 
81 lbs. to the superficial foot. For sheep, goaf and calves, of a 
girth of from 3 to 5 foot the yield should be taken to be 16 lbs. 
per sqr. ft., and of a girth of loss than 3 foot, 1 l lhs. to the square 
foot. When an animal is hut half fattened, a deduction of 14 in 
every 280 lbs. or 1 stone in 20 stones should be made ; but if the 
animal is very fat, 1 stone for every 20 should be added. 

1184. Suppose it is desired to ascertain the weight of the meat 
of an ox whose girth is 6 feet 4 inches and length 5 feet 3 inches. 

76 inches -f 68 inches—4788 square inches. 

4788— 144 = 83*25 square feet. 

Multiply this by 28 and you get 764*75 lbs. or 5-ti stone as the 
weight of meat. The deduction or addition, as the case may be, 
should then be made, if the animal is too lean or too fat. 

CHAPTER OV. 

Poultry-Kk kping. 

Though this subject cannot be included under agriculture 
proper, farmers should keep poultry for hurdling in in their 
fields, as they are excellent seratohers of plouglied-up land from 
which they pick up grubs of injurious and other insects. A few 
short notes on poultry-keeping will not, therefore, be out of place. 

(1) Keep one variety only of fowls or ducks. For fowls 
the real Chittagong is the best for Bengal, as foreign varieties 
do not stand the climate well. The full grown Chittagong fowls 
weigh on the average 8 seers and the eggs 1^ to 2 ozs. each, if 
the fowls are kept in a healthy manner. Aylesbury ducks and 
Muscovies or Musk ducks do well in Bengal, and eirher of these 
varieties may be selected. Their average weight is also about 
8 seers. 
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(2) A breed that, produces the largest number of eggs is 
not necessarily the best. The eggs of such a breed are small, 
and a very small proportion of them hatch out. Some hens would 
lay as many as 200 eggs in the year, while others would lay only 
.‘>6 or 40. Hens that lay only about 10 eggs before becoming 
k broody' and breed only three times in the year, generally in¬ 
cubate and hatch into life every chicken out of their eggs. These 
a re the best hens for breeding and for use as foster-mothers. 

(b) Incubation and bringing up eggs artificially can be 
done in patent Incubators and Foster-mothers. Tamlin’s Non¬ 
pareil Incubator, for 200 eggs size, costs ^7-0, and Tamlin's 
Nonpareil Foster-mother, 100 chick size, costs ^d-12 (W. Tamlin. 
Richmond, Surrey, England). 

(4) Poultry-keeping can never be entrusted to servants. 
Persona! attention of the owner or a member of his familv 
is essential. 

(,*>) The fowl-house where In ns roo-t and lay eggs must 
he perfectly weather proof and yet well ventilated. It must 
i»e cleaned out daily and ashes (and occasionally lime) spread 
on it afterwards. If a wooden house i- specially constructed, 
the construction of too large a house where a great many 
fowls may he kept, should be avoided. It is best to keep 
half a dozen birds (sav five hens and one cock) in each house 
or coop f> feel square and sloping from 6 to 8 feet in height. 
There should be a perch 18 inches from the ground and 4 
inches in diameter for all the six birds to roost on. A pob 
of ffaratt wood answers very well. This should be placed 
m the front part of" the house, fhat the liens mav lay eggs 
on nests of straw at the back of the house. There should be a 
large-sized window in each house. 

(G) The yard in front of* the fowl-house should be covered in 
the rainy season, as wet is most injurious to fowls. At other 
seasons a covered run is not needed, and it is good to let the fowls 
go about in the open as much as possible, and scratch the loose 
earth of the yard and pick up and swallow bits of grit or bones, 
which is their natural habit. As the yard gets polluted in time 
with the dung of the fowls, it is necessary to clean it from time 
to time, say once a week, and sprinkle ashes over it, and a layer 
of dry earth 2 inches deep twice a year. 

(7) A shed open in front should be provided for the sitting 

hens. 

(8) The whole, /. c., the roosting and laying houses, the 
covered and open runs and the shed for sitting hens should be 
fenced in to a height of 6 feet with wire netting of 2-inch 
mesh. 

3G 
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(9) The 'points of a good bird are: (l)it should be young, 
it should show smooth and not rough and horny shanks ; (2) 

it should be of a good size ; (3) it should be plump and sprightly 
looking ; (4) the legs should be short ; (5) the breasts should be 
full. Village stock prove healthier than town-stock and on no 
account should Calcutta Municipal Market birds be chosen as 
the basis of a breeding stock. 

(10) The stock should be always kept young, and all birds 
more than two years old should be used up or sold. 

(11) No fixed scale of feeding can be recommended. If 
hurdling in of poultry by rotation in fallow land and ploughed 
up land, be systematically practised, very little feeding will be 
needed. But the rule to be observed in feeding fowls is to give 
them as much paddy, buck-wheat, oats, or barley, as they will 
eagerly eat, but no more, so that very soon alter the feeding is 
over, no grains should be seen on the ground, and yet then* 
should be no eagerness noticeable on the part of the fowls to 
have more grains. Birds kept enclosed in fowl-houses and yards 
should have three meals a day ; others, one or two according to 
the circumstances. Very healthy village fowls pick up all their 
food themselves and they are not fed. The morning feed should 
be of a soft nature, such as rice-dust ( kunra) and water, or cook¬ 
ed rice and dal, and the evening meal should consist only of 
dry grain. A seasoning of suit and pepper to the morning meal of 
mash-kala /, or rice and dal , keeps the fowls in very good condition. 
The rejections from tin* kitchen or the table make excellent 
morning feed for fowls. The best grain to use for the evening 
meal is buckwheat, which has the effect of stimulating the egg- 
laying power of hens and ducks. There should be plenty” of 
grass in the yard where birds have their run, as they are bene¬ 
fited by liberal grazing. But if the supply of grass is scanty, 
the fowls and ducks must be supplied with green food, such as 
cabbage or carrot leaves, etc. 

(12) Fowls must never be left without a constant supply” of 
good drinking-water which they r may drink at their pleasure. 
When any epidemic such as fowl-cholera ( (inti ) is raging, the 
vessel of water should have a few grains of powdered sulphate 
of iron mixed with it, enough to give a very slight metallic taste 
to the water. This is an excellent way of preventing the disease*. 

(13) The eggs should be collected from each fowl-house 
twice a day. 

(14) Not counting the chickens that are hatched out of 
eggs, each fowl-house with five hens in it, should produce 500 
eggs per annum. If these can be sold for 100 annas or Rs. 6-4, 
the birds should pay for their keeping. But if they have to 
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be led altogether with purchased food, three times a day, it does 
not pay keeping fowls, unless one goes in for breeding high class 
fowls, which should be the aim of the owner from the very first. 

(15) Eggs should he brooded in as fresh a state as pos¬ 
sible : hut. they can be collected and kept for a week before 
they an* put to brooding, without any harm occurring. -Eggs 
which are very stale. ?V., set more than a week after they are 
laid, even when they do hatch, produce sickly birds. 

(16) Shallow </d)n(<ts , or open earthenware vessels, make 
very good brooding nests. Three such (fdm/ds are sufficient 
for three brooding liens kept in a live teet square shed with 
a small vard in front, situated in a damp plaee. Coolness of 
shed mid dampness of atmosphere are helpful to the chickens 
hatching out mop* easily : but draught* and rain must he 
avoided. (>vcr the ifunrfux should he put some ashes, then some 
fresh out damp grass, and on the top a layer of straw cut 
up in lengths of about 2 inches. 10 to 12 fowl's eggs and 6 to 

duck's eggs, are quite sufficient for each hen. 

(17) Brooding hens must he ted once a day, and if may 
be necessary to lift them up with their wings and bring them 
down from their admhf.s to tin* food and water supplied to them. 
Should anv eggs be found broken by some accident, they must he 
removed, fresh straw ‘put on, and any eggs found soiled must be 
cleaned with salt water, and dried immediately afterwards and 
replaced in the nest. The breast of the hen should he also 
cleaned, if it is found soiled in any way before she is allowed to 
go hack to her gem/d. 

( IS) In the brooding shed there must be a heap of sand 
and ashes where, the hens may have their daily dust-bath which 
keeps them free from lice. Half an hour should be quite enough 
for the feeding, recreation and dust-bath, after which the hen must 
be encouraged to go back to her nest, which she usually does 
with alacrity. -But. one or even two hours" absence of the hen from 
her nest does not interfere with the hatching of the eggs. 

(Ilf) Chickens come out after 21 days' incubation. For a 
whole day after hatching they require no food, and as some eggs 
are a few hours later than others in hatching : it. is best to let the 
mother come out with all her chicks before any attempt is made 
to feed them. 

(20) The best food for newly hatched chickens is hard-boiled 
yolk of eggs mixed up with stale bread moistened with milk. 
This may be given with some barley and water for the hen, that 
the hen and the chickens may eat together. The hen with the 
newly hatched chickens should be kept in a separate coop. A big 
basket with open lattice work which is ordinarily used in this 
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country answers very well, as it can be placed on grass and moved 
about from time to time. After the tirst day or two, ground oats 
or buck-wheat, also some finely minced meat, should be given 
to the chickens, while the hen may be given the same food in a 
coarser state. Hourly feeding of chickens is necessary for one 
week, after which the feeding should be done less often ; but the 
secret of success in poultry-keeping consists in feeding tin* chickens 
often and with fresh food. Potatoes mashed with bran and finely 
chopped up green grass, is a very good food for chickens after 
the first, week. They must have a supply of good water also. 
After four months, the be>t birds being reserved for breeding, 
the rest should be sold or converted for table use. More sub¬ 
stantia) pons or coops should bo provided for chickens when tliev 
are a month old. 

118fi>. ]*re$ercht<i cniix .—Eggs can be preserved in a fresh 
state for eating in a solution of Silicate of Soda (called also 
water-glass). One volume of the semi-fluid silicate should be 
mixed up with 20 volumes of water and the fresh eggs pickled in 
this solution will last several months. Before cooking a [juncture 
is to he made in each egg to avoid spurting and bursting. To 
preserve (100 eggs, filbs. of water-glass dissolved in 8 gallons of 
water are sufficient. The exact procedure to be followed is this :— 
Each time 25 to 50 fresh and uncraeked eggs art* taken, placed 
in a sieve, and dripped with warm melted lard. Tin* eggs are 
then removed from tin* sieve and when the coating of lard has 
cooled they arc submerged in the above solution of water-glass. 

Another method of preserving eggs has been also succes- 
fully followed. Eggs art* placed for 5 minutes in a 20 per 
cent, solution of sulphate of iron to which is added li per 
cent, of tannin soluble in water. The eggs are then rinsed in 
water, dried and kept as ordinary eggs are kept. 


CHAPTER CV1. 

Diseases of Cattle. 

[First-aid; Anthrax: Inoculation ; Preparation of Serum; Foot-and-Mout ii 
Disease : Hoven ; Quarter-ill ; Pleuro-Pneumonia ; Pyst disease ; Impaction of 
rumen ; Red Water or bloody urine ; Diarrhoea ; Mammites: Abortion ; Warts; 
Yoke galls and sores ; Cuts ; Apthai. J 

The commonest diseases of cattle are Anthrax, Quarter- 
ill, Foot-and-Mouth Disease, Pleuro-Pneumonia, Hoven, Constipa¬ 
tion or Impaction of the rumen, Dyspepsia, Debility, Catarrh, 
Jaundice, Worm ip tho Eye, Red Water, Aptha?, and Abortion. 
Worms in the stomach has been already dealt with. (See pane 549.) 
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III connection with this subject the reader should study the chapter 
on Agricultural Bacteriology in Fart Yri of this book. Of the 
cattle diseases mentioned, the first lour are due to pathogenic 
organisms, and certain general ideas regarding the manner in 
which such diseases spread and are arrested both in animals and 
in plants should enable the reader to apply remedies intelligently 
in particular cases. 

1188. All that the agriculturist is expected to do is to 
render first aid in the cast* of serious ailments, and treat all 
ordinary ailments of cattle. For special diseases special remedies 
have been found beneficial, and some of these are given below. 

118b. Anthrax (anti). —Preventive inoculation should he 
resorted to. if possible. When disease has appeared, careful 
treatment does good in some eases. When the purging and 
passing of blood and mucus continues for more than 24 hours, 
the following mixture is said to give beneficial results : 


Camphor 

| t-olali. 

Saltpetre 

... f „ 

Dliutura seeds ... 

... ... i kunelilia. 

Chiietta 

... ... § tolali. 

Country spirit 

2 chhitacks 


When diarrhtra has gone on for much longer than 21 hours, 
tolali o! Gallnuts. finely powdered, should he added to the 
above mixture. 

The diet should consist of rice and kalai gruel well 
boiled and of thick consistency, to which should he added some 
our and sail. Water should he given at the first stage of the 
disease when there is eostiveness, heat and discharge of mucus 
from mouth and nostrils, but when diarrluea sets in, the animal 
should not he allowed to drink any water. No straw or other 
fibrous food should he given. If the animal lives for 8 or b days 
and gets little pustules on the body, it generally recovers. 

1 lbO. & hnall-pox pmprr in cattle is not known as ya/b but 
as JJrsInni. It occurs as pustules on the teats and udder. It is 
a harmless disease, Some inconvenience is felt at the time of 
milking lnit that is all. Application of carbolic oil (1: 40) or 
butter, is all that is required by way of treatment. 

1191. /i inderprst J nondation. —According to Koch, immunity 
from rinderpest is conferred on cattle after a subcutaneous injection 
of 10 c. c. of bile taken from the gall-bladder of an animal which 
has succumbed to a virulent attack of rinderpest. This immunity 
sets in on the 10th day at the latest and is of such an extent that 
even 4 weeks afterwards 40 o. c. of rinderpest blood could he 
injected without any injurious result. By mixing virulent rinder¬ 
pest blood-scrum with rinderpest bile Kbcli got the important 
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result of being able to immunize animals with 5 c. c. of bile mixed 
with 5 c. c. of the blood-serum. An admixture of rinderpest blood 
with rinderpest bile, even increases the immunizing qualities of the 
latter. Blood serum itself lias a little immunizing property, but this 
immunity lasts only for a short period. For protective inoculation 
on a large scale, a mixture of an immunized animal's blood-serum 
and virulent rinderpest blood was found by Koch to be of great 
value. To prepare this serum, the blood is taken from the jugular 
vein and conveyed into an air-tighi bottle and allowed to remain 
for 24 hours in a place kept as cool as possible and not disturbed. 
The fibrin and serum will be then found to have separated. 

1192. The following paragraphs on the “Serum simultane¬ 
ous method’' of inoculation are taken from a report of Dr. Lingard, 
Imperial Bacteriologist, dated 5th January 1901 r ^ Serum 
Simultaneous nut hod .—This method, which has been very widely 
adopted in South Africa with most encouraging results, consists 
in injecting a small dose of protective serum on one side of the 
animal's body and at the same time a small dose of virulent rinder¬ 
pest blood on the opposite side. A mild form of the disease is 
produced in 90 percent, of the animals, with a loss of only one-half 
per cent, and with the production of a permanent immunity, while 
the other 10 per cent, are also protected for some months even 
though they fail to react to the inoculation. In this connection 
I would point out that when a totally unprotected animal is 
subcutaneously inoculated with the most virulent blood, it shows no 
symptoms of disease previous to the ord, 4th or 5th day following 
inoculation and then only does the temperature begin to rise. It 
is not until at least three days later, /vc., the 6th, 7th to 8th day 
that any symptoms of rinderpest become manifest. Therefore in 
practical field-inoculations it has to be first ascertained whether 
the disease is already incubating in the animals about to be 
inoculated, as in such cases the simultaneous method of inoculation 
should not be employed, but serum alone injected in large 
quantities should diarrhoea not yet have supervened. If this latter 
symptom should have already made its appearance, nothing cau 
save the affected animal. 

“ Experiments in the Laboratory .—The experiments carried 
out with the above mentioned method in this Laboratory prove 
that the animals which show temperature reactions with fairly 
marked symptoms are immune for upwards of one year, and there 
is no reason to doubt that it will last for a much longer time, if 
not for the life of the animals. On the other hand, the animals 
showing no temperature reaction or symptoms of the disease, 
partly due to the large doses of serum used, may wear off their 
immunity earlier than those which reacted to the simultaneous 
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method, and this difficulty can be got over by re-inoculating those 
animals, which have not reacted within a week or ten days of the 
simultaneous injection, with a second dose of from 1 to 10 c. c. of 
virulent blood. 

u Results in field inoculations .—The inoculations carried out 
by the serum manufactured at this laboratory in Bareilly, Aligarh, 
Bulandshahr, and Dehra districts gave eminently successful results, 
and Mr. Holmes in his report from Madras states : k Out, of 359 
bullocks inoculated, nine died, but these deaths were attributed to 
old age and debilitated conditions, and to the fact that the animal 
were suffering from rinderpest previous to inoculation. I do no 
consider that any of the deaths occurred as a direct result o 
inoculation. I think it is safe to sav that, as a result of thes 
inoculations, rinderpest was at once checked and a heavy los 
averted among the cattle.' 

By referring to Table (\ of the Assistant to the Inspector- 
General, Oivil Veterinary department's Annual Report for the 
year 1899-1900, we find that out of 1,760 animals inoculated by 
the above method, only three died after inoculation. 

I Jill cattle .—Then' is a great difference in the dose of 
serum required for the inoculation of hill cattle , as compared with 
that which is safe in plain animals. Notwithstanding that the 
serum simultaneous method by itself has not been found to bo 
reliable in this particular breed, yet on re-inoculating these 
animals with from 1 to 10 c. c. of virulent blood during the seven 
or eight days following the injection by the simultaneous method, 
protection has been brought about and an active immunity con¬ 
ferred. 

Serum alone .—The use of serum alone causes no reactionary 
fever and it affords immediate full immunity' and is very useful in 
the case of dairy animals and pregnant cows, where it is desirable 
that the milk supply should not be interfered with, and no cases of 
abortion take place. The temporary immunity given by injecting 
with serum alone is sufficient to protect the animals throughout 
an outbreak. The experiments carried out at Mukhtesar proved 
that the animals injected with 10, 20, 50, 100, and 150 c. c. per 
600 lbs. body weight, were found immune on the 43rd, 76tli, 
103rd and 164th days, respectively, after serum injections, and in 
each case when tested by the introduction of virulent blood sub¬ 
cutaneously, only a slight temperature reaction followed, clearly 
showing that the animals submitted to the above test were per¬ 
fectly protected and would remain so for a much longer period 
than those stated above. 

1193. Foot-and-mouth disease ( khurd ).—Keep the parts clean 
and repeat disinfecting applications. One part of carbolic acid mixed 
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with forty parts of cocoanut or other oil is the best tiling to apply 
to the sores of the feet. In the absence of carbolic acid, camphor 
(1 ounce) mixed with a pint of oil may be used. (Solution of alum 
(10 grains to an ounce of water) is the best thing to use for wash¬ 
ing the mouth. Bran-mash, rice gruel and salt are the best food 
substances to use. 

1194. IIoven. —Starved cattle suddenly pasturing on lux¬ 
uriant herbage, get hove, lioven or tympanites. Puncturing the 
rumen is the handiest remedy and it gives instant relief. Murshid- 
abad cfoivalds actually practise puncturing of the rumen in hoven. 
If an eight-inch trocar and canula are available, it. is of course' 
much better to use these than a knife. The puncture should be 
made in the left side at a point equally distant from the point of the 
hip and the last rib. The canula is left until all the gas has escap¬ 
ed. Linseed oil with a lew drops of carbolic acid or oil of tur¬ 
pentine mixed with it may be given afterwards. Rubbing tin* 
stomach and dashing cold water on it and walking the animal 
constantly are also beneficial if* the owner does not venture on 
puncturing the stomach. 

lltb r >. Quarter-ill or fjala/dnrf.u. — W hen a case of this deadly 
disease occurs in a herd, the pasture must be changed at once. 
The disease runs a very short course, proving generally fatal within 
21 hours. Blistering of the neck is practised by ffoicalas , but it 
does not seem to do any good. Preventive inoculation is effective, 
but it has not been introduced as yet into ludia. Horses are 
more subject to it than cattle. This disease is usually mistaken for 
anthrax, in this country. Setoningthe lower part of the tongue 
with a coarse needle and letting out some blood from the congest¬ 
ed veins is practised most successfully in this country at the early 
stage of this disease (when it is known as Simla or SiuLi) when 
salivation, groaning and disinclination for all food is first noticed. 
The blood poisoning evidently takes place at the root of the tongue 
first and afterwards spreads to the glands of the neck and the 
whole system. 

119b. ] y lenro-V neumonia .—(Contagious Pleiiro-Pneumonia 
so dreaded in Europe and so fatal, is supposed to occur in the 
Punjab and Sind. Slaughtering the affected animals and segre¬ 
gating those free from disease are the only remedies that are in use. 

1197. Cyst disease. —Cyst disease caused by the immature 
7 'tenia achinococcus , a worm which in its mature condition is 
harboured by dogs, is pretty common, affecting the liver, lungs 
and spleen of cattle. Tape-worm in man is caused by this para¬ 
site. Exclusion of dogs from the cattle-shed, together with clean 
food and drink, are the preventive measures that can best be 
adopted. 
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1198. Impaction of the Rumen. - This is usually caused by 
the animal eating greedily too much of a palatable but dry food, 

<. y., grain or bran, and when it gets very little water to drink. 
A strong dose of purgative medicine and a stiff dose of country 
spirit in warm water should be given. The belly should be hand- 
rubbed and the animal made to walk. The animal should be given 
as much tepid water or gruel as it will swallow. 

1199. Red 1 Voter or bloody urine. —This usually occurs after 
parturition. Poor and coarse food i> supposed to cause this 
disease. It is ushered in by diarrhoea, but constipation sets in 
afterwards when the urine becomes eland, coloured and the animal 
evinces pain in voiding it. The urine is also offensive in odour. 
The animal becomes weak and debilitated. Death may take place 
in from 5 days to 25 days. Purgative medicine, rice gruel, soft 
green grass, country spirit, pure air and clean surroundings, prove 
beneficial. 

12(H). biarrhua. —Calves often suffer from diarrlnea. Line* 
water, country spirit and catechu are beneficial. Powdered chalk 
and cinnamon sire highly beneficial both in dysentery and in 
diarrhoea to bigger animals, as also to calves. Cattle and gout> 
suffering from diarrhma should be kept on green bamboo leaves 
only. Dean meal is also a binding food. 

1201. Mammitis caused by cold, injury to teats, over- 
distention of udder, or early weaning of calf, is to be treated by 
fomentation, gently drawing out of milk and gently rubbing the 
udder, after each fomentation, with salad oil or eocoamit oil. A 
purgative medicine (linseed oil or sulphate of magnesia) also helps. 
I Iran should always form part of the food. If an abscess forms, 
lancing and poulticing will he necessary. 

1202. Abortion. —Abortion is due either to disease, or to 
external injury, or to predisposition to abortion. Abortion is 
contagious in some cases. The animal should he segregated from 
other animals in calf, and kept in perfect rest, the loins and 
haunches being covered with cloth dipped in cold water and 
wrung out. ilot drinks should not he given, but tlie animal kept 
on light and green food. 

1200. Yoke-*falh s' and sorer. — When fresh, use brine and 
give the animals rest from work. If after live or six days' applica¬ 
tion no benefit is derived, use the following ointment :— 

Sapheda (crude carbonate of lead of the bazaar) i lb. boiled 
with l lb. of cocoanut oil and well mixed together by stirring. 
When boiling, remove from the fire, and add i ounce of turpentine 
oil. Keep the ointment corked up in a bottle and apply daily 
until the sore is healed. Another mixture which has been found 
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highly beneficial is hog’s-lard with powdered turmeric, unboiled 
turmeric being used. 

1204. Apt hen (c.hhavu ).—Sores on the tongue and lips may he 
treated with honey and borax. Powdered round pepper and salt 
may he also rubbed on the tongue, as deep as possible, when an 
animal goes off feed from this cause and begins to salivate. An¬ 
other remedy successfully applied by gowdlds is letting the affected 
animal lick a basket rubbed over with a mixture of turmeric and 
salt. 


CHAPTER CV1I. 

The Theory of Health ln Relation to Poods and Fodders. 

The food or fodder of an animal should contain all the con¬ 
stituents in their proper proportions for the building up of animal 
tissues. Animal tissues again are all built or formed out of blood, 
and blood is therefore the life or vital ffuid, which it should be the 
object of food to keep in proper condition. Blood is not a formed, 
but it is the ultimate formative, tissue of all animals including 
man. It is a highly complex ffuid and it is greatly influenced by 
surrounding conditions. It circulates through a perfectly germ- 
proof channel and unless there are sores on the skin or in the 
alimentary canal which serve as open doors of access of pathogenic 
germs, it is not so susceptible to get diseased as one might think 
looking only to the fact of the highly nourishing properties of the 
ffuid for those germs which surround us even in the healthiest 
climates. 

1206. Blood consists of fluids and solids which should be 
kept at a definite proportion if health is to be maintained. ►Some 
departure from this proportion is constantly occurring and must 
occur : but a persistent and excessive departure from this propor¬ 
tion is the predisposing cause of most diseases whether they are 
due to pathogenic organisms or not. Even anthrax and anthia- 
coid diseases need a certain vitiated character of the blood as their 
predisposing cause, as every animal does not run the same risk of 
attack, and when attacked, the same risk of falling a victim 
to them. 

1207. The proportion of water in blood should vary from 
800 to ff00 parts in 1000 parts. If the water is less in proportion, 
the blood owing to its thickness is sluggish in its flow. A certain 
state of fluidity is also necessary to keep those salts, e.g ., phos¬ 
phates of lime and magnesia, in a soluble condition, which are 
required to be absorbed and assimilated into the system. Besides 
water, food supplies to the blood all the materials by which the 
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fatty tissues of the body are nourished and by which also materials 
for respiration and production of heat are supplied. 

1208. The solid portion of blood consists of white corpuscles 
(leucocytes) and red blood corpuscles. White blood corpuscles 
are larger, irregular in shape, endowed with amceboid movements; 
while the red corpuscles are smaller and devoid of the power of 
movement. The white blood corpuscles have a special connection 
with health. They attack anv foreign substances, such as bacteria, 
that may invade the blood and destroy them by digesting them 
and ejecting the undigested residue into the blood. Wherever a 
wound occurs, the white corpuscles rush up, preserve the tissue from 
the attack of injurious organisms, break up and remove the ac¬ 
cumulated red corpuscles and gradually help to fill up the breach. 
The red corpuscles have also an important function to perform, a* 
it is by their means that oxygen is conveyed to the various 
tissues, there assisting to burn up the excess of hydro-carbons and 
carbo-hydrates, thus simultaneously keeping up animal heat and 
getting rid to a large (extent of useless substances. The actual 
agent which conveys the oxygen is hicmoglobin to which also 
the red colour of the corpuscles is due. As hicmoglobin contains 
iron, an adequate supply of iron with the food is therefore necessary 
to keep the hlood in health. Where there is deficiency of iron in 
the food, the hlood becomes veinous or dark in character and loses 
its bright scarlet appearance. 

1209. The serum or Huid portion of the hlood contains two 
substances called respectively fibrinogen and librinoplastin. When 
hlood is taken from the body, it coagulates, the coagulation being 
due to a ferment acting on fibrinogen and fibrinoplastin, which 
convert them from a fluid to a solid state. 

1210. Water in food .—An excess of water in the food results 
in the colouring matter of the red corpuscles being partly 
washed out and the white corpuscles also getting weakened. The 
turgidity of the capillaries resulting from excessive absorption of 
water, leads to their walls getting weakened and their vitality 
lowered. Serum escapes from the capillaries, which are so weak¬ 
ened, into the tissues and cavities of the body. Anmmia and dropsy 
may follow a protracted course of feeding with an excess of 
succulent food. Repletion and congestion of important organs are 
frequently caused by an excessive draught of water, specially 
when the system is in too heated a condition. Giving of water 
to horses and other animals after work when by perspiration the 
blood has become thick, is the right plan, but when the heating 
of the system is excessive and circulation very rapid, a draught 
of water often results in congestion of the lungs or of some other 
organ. A middle course, therefore, is advisable, /.e., in too heated 
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a condition an animal must Ik* allowed to cool down a little by 
gentle walking or by wispiug, before water is given to it ; but if 
ihe work has not been of a violent but of a light character, giving 
ol water immediately after work relieves the blood ot excessive 
thickening and consequent sluggishness, while it does no 
harm. 

1211. I'roletdn m food.- —Proteids should also be given in 
certain deiinite proportions to different animals. They are necessary 
tor the iorination ol muscles, and blood-serum is the vehicle by 
which the proteids oi food find their wav into the various tissues. 
Febrile diseases result in excessive using up or combustion of 
proteids. Hence the need of foods rich in proteid matter, such as 
milk, soup, carrots, grass, bran-mashes and linseed and other 
gruels, during and after febrile attacks. An excess of proteids, 
on the other hand, produces congestion which results in local 
inflammations, and susceptibility to pathogenic diseases as tie* 
biftiteria find a suitable nutrient soil in blood containing an excess 
of albuminoids. 

1212. Fat and rarhoJit/drale* in food. — Fat is also burnt up 
largely in wasting diseases, and as fat is necessary in the respiratory 
process lor the production of heat and animal vitality, its repair by 
means ol proper carbonaceous food is necessary. All the muscular 
tissues are more or less associated with fat which makes them pliant, 
and joint-oil is necessary to prevent, concussion between bony 
surfaces. \\ here fat is present, the combustion of muscular tissue 
does not take place to the same extent as in its absence. 
Hence the presence of fat saves the muscular tissues from 
oxidation or burning. On the other hand, an excess of carbon¬ 
aceous or tatty food, results in debility and interference with 
the vital activity ot the cells ol the body, and comparative 
stagnation ol the circulatory system. If such food is persisted in, 
infiltration ol fat takes place inside the tissues of important organs, 
and finally tatty degeneration or actual conversion of these tissues 
into lumps of lat. 

1 21 o. Salts tn food. —W hat has been said about a due pro¬ 
portion being observed in the various constituents of food, such as 
water, albuminoids, and carbonaceous food, holds equally true as 
regards tin* various salts required tor the building up ol the 
animal tissues. Sodium chloride (common salt), for instance, is 
absolutely necessary tor the preservation of health. It is needed 
lor the formation ot blood, of gastric juice and of bile, and for 
the digestion ol albumen. The salt taste of perspiration and tears 
is a proof ot its presence in the blood. A salt lick should be pro¬ 
vided in every cow-liouse and stable. But excess of common salt 
is very injurious to the animal system, producing various skin 
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diseases. Dogs ted on highly salted food are particularly subject 
to eczema ; and scurvy in man is, in part, due to the same cause. 

Similarly, a certain amount of potash, is needed by the animai, 
ami the favourite food of farm-animals. grass and other green 
herbs, is rich in potash. Deficiency of potash means impaired 
tissue nutrition. 

Phosphates are absolutely necessary for the formation of 
bones and teeth, and if they are not supplied with food in sufficient 
(juantities, bone-softening or rickets follow, and a tendency to 
fractal re of bones. The teeth also develop slowly and they tend to 
decay. Decayed teeth are very common among animals reared 
on poor pastures. Nerve and brain substances also require a 
supply of phosphorus for their proper nutriment. 

Iron compounds which are necessary to keep the blood and 
the liver in a healthv condition, when ingested in excess, gives rDo 
to hypenomia. a condition which i- opposite 1 to that of arncmia. 
Inflammations may roult from hypertemia, as from execs- ot 
albuminoid- in the blood. 

1214. < ’arhon dioxide* g;i- render- the* blood dark and 
displaces oxygen. I»ut a> oxygen i- easily replaced when it 
is again <upplicd. it has no permanent ill-eflect on the blood. 
Ihit carbon monoxide, while* it heighten- the colour oi blood 
into bright red, brings about -uch a change in tin* condition 
oi the iron a< effectually to prevent re-oxidation. Hence the 
poisoning effect. ed‘ carbon monoxide gas and the blood-stained 
urine we sometimes -ee passed by animals which have been 
exposed t<> the* influene-e* of this ga- in burning stable- and 
cowsheds. 

1 21 f>. To illustrate the effect of certain substances on urine* 
it may he sufficient to cite the* following additional examples : — 
(1) IL one puts his leer into a solution of potash or soda, these 
salts can he detected in a short time in the urine*. (2) If turpen¬ 
tine is rubbed into the skin, it is detected in the urine in a very 
short time* by the odour of the sweet scented violet which it 
imparts to that fluid, (o) Diabetes in horse and sheep has been 
noticed as being connected with the use of mouldy had foods, of 
hay and grass, burnt in the* stack, or of hay grown with excessive 
ejuantity of nitrate of soda. 

12.Hi. The class of diseases produced by food containing 
too much moisture, such as iW-grass, etc., arc those in which 
lowered vitality and debility with dropsies occur, such as, water- 
braxy, shell sickness, and trembles. Low temperature and ex¬ 
posure to cold, winds and rain aggravate these diseases. Moisture 
within, moisture without, moisture above, below and around, must 
dilute and impoverish the blood and macerate and soften the 
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tissues, disintegrate the cell elements and render them incapable 
of performing the functions of organic life, and affect the blood 
cells and the walls of the blood-vessels injuriously. Hence the 
necessity of giving plenty of straw and other dry and also nourish¬ 
ing food in the rains and in the early part of the cold weather. 

1217. Foods too rich in carbohydrates and fat produce liver 
disorders and diarrluea. The blood becomes overladen with their 
products from imperfect oxidation, congestion being the result. 

12JcS. Foods too rich in proteids produce extravasation of 
blood into the tissues resulting in inflammations and red-braxv. 
Milk containing a large amount of proteid matter is a suitable food 
lor young animals, but. when it is excessively poor or excessively 
rich, calves and other young animals sutler from different, forms 
of disease. In the artificial rearing of calves, skim-milk mixed 
with lime-water, is often found a more suitable nourishment than 
the rich milk as it comes from cow’s udder. 

121th Innutritious food results (1) in indigestion, as animals 
require a larger quantity of it to get the requisite amount of 
nourishment or, in other words, a quantity which taxes the 
strength of the digestive organs : (2) in debility for want of 
sufficient nutrition. 

1220. Dirty foods, such as grass full of sand, etc., are in¬ 
jurious, as the sand or dirt lias the tendency to collect in the 
various pouches in the digestive canal, producing irritation, in¬ 
flammation, ulceration and colic. 

Decomposing, mouldy, and decayed foods are the most in¬ 
jurious of all. as they are liable to cause septic inflammation of tin* 
stomach and bowels, and produce diarrlia*a and even blood poison¬ 
ing. Moulds, that is fungi, sometimes cause abortion. Impure 
water is the most fruitful cause of diarrluea and dysentery. 


CHAPTER CV1II. 

Utility of growing Fodder Crocs. 

It is often said, there is no practical advantage in growing 
fodder crops, that the raiyat will never take to them, and that it is 
only the cattle of experimental farms and those belonging to some 
dairy fanners or gowdlds which are fed on fodder crops, the majority 
of the cattle of the country living on the herbage they can pick 
up and the straw harvested with the grain crops. That the 
majority of the cattle of Bengal at least look very miserable is 
admitted, but it is said they are hardy and efficient. There is no 
doubt the native cattle stand the climate better than foreign cattle 
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which degenerate very rapidly when imported into the climate oi‘ 
Bengal. They are the first to succumb when there is any epi¬ 
demic about, and are, in general, more subject to disease. But 
this is due to the indigenous cattle being thoroughly acclimatized 
and not to their being lean or half-starved. Even in Bengal 
some cattle are better than others, and the better class, which 
are generally owned by substantial carters, who feed them fairly 
well, work much better than the leaner sorts. The improvement, 
of draught-cattle, not only in appearance but also in physique, 
must be effected not by going in for importing new breeds, but 
by feeding the existing acclimatized breeds better than they are 
at present led. A man who owns five acres of land must have a 
pair of oxen to work it. At the rate of half a maund of fresh 
grass per day. the two animals require an annual supplv of o(>5 
maunds of iodder. This quantity of ordinary grass is the produce 
of about four acres of land, but a raiyat who owns a holding of 
live acres cannot set apart four acres for the feed of his cattle. The 
remaining one acre will not support himself and his family. Nor 
lias he now the same facilities for pasturing his cattle on waste 
land and forest land which he had at one time when there was 
far less land under cultivation. True, he has the straw, both 
c(»real and leguminous, from his live acres to feed his bullock-, 
and the scanty herbage of his fields after a crop has been harvested 
and until a new crop is put in. But from five acres of land the 
quantity of straw and herbage at the dry season, obtainable, is 
only about 150 maunds. When the full quantity needed is JIG 5 
maunds, 150 maunds must necessarily keep the animals only 
half-fed or still worse. No wonder, the raiyat's cattle are so 
miserable. Where waste lands and forest lands are abundant, 
the question of growing iodder crops may be of no importance, 
but for most parts of Bengal the question is most important. 
J1G5 maunds of fodder can be grown on one acre of land by 
proper cultivation and proper choice of staples. There are certain 
fodder crops, such as guinea-grass, that will grow both in the 
/charif and rahi seasons ; others are perenuial (such as Panicum 
muticum and lucerne). Leguminous fodder crops are more 
nourishing than cereal straw or grasses ; and a portion of the 
fodder, say one-fourth, should he of a leguminous kind, so that 
the proper albuminoid ratio (1:12 or 1 ; 15) may he secured 
without the addition of oil-cakes. Of course, for enriching fields 
the purchase of oil-cakes is always advisable, as the dung is 
richer when the cattle are fed on oil-cakes. But for the purpose 
of feeding cattle alone the purchase of oil-cakes is not necessary, 
if three parts of the fodder used consist ot gramineous kinds 
and one part of leguminous kinds. 
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1222. It. may be said,—-why not do away with cattle alto¬ 
gether, if to feed a yoke of oxen on natural pasture, the culti¬ 
vator must set apart four acres of land, when the average holding 
of a cultivator is only five acres ? It is just possible theoretically 
for every rood of land to maintain its man," /.c._, for one acre 
of land to maintain a family of four or five members, also lor a man. 
with the help of his wile and one or two fairly grown-up 
children, to cultivate one acre of land with such hand-tools as 
spade, hand-hoe, etc. Bui it is only by dint of hard and steady 
labour, distributed over the whole year, that a man can, with hand- 
labour only, get sufficient. food for himsell and his family out of one 
acre of land. A family ot four or live members may be regarded 
as consisting of 2.1 adult units each requiring six maunds of food 
grains for sustenance, or 15 maunds in all. An acre of land 
produces ordinarily about 15 to 20 maumb of grain,—partly 
cereals and partly pulses. At times, it so happens, that cultivators 
are compelled, owing to the wholesale death of cattle caused bv 
famine or rinderpest, to have recourse to spade* cultivation. Thcv 
are then able, by dint of hard labour, distributed throughout the 
year, to cultivate only about one acre per family and just keep 
themselves alive. But it so happens in this country that each 
family has an average* ejuantity of live io six acres of land, and 
it is possible with lighter labour (with the assistance of cattle) 
for the family to earn a good deal more* than bare* living. Bv 
the help of fodder crops, one* can not only grow crops for 
home consumption and sale, hut also keep bis cattle in good 
condition, in which case they can render more* efficient help 
to his cultivation than they could otherwise* do. The* importance 
of growing fodder crops on one-fifth or one-sixth of his holding, 
should he impressed upon each cultivalor through educational 
and other means. 


CHAPTER OIX. 

Fodder Crops. 

Growing of fodder e*rop is not unknown among Indian 
dairy men, but there is no arrangement anywhere for growing 
fodder all the year round, and cultivators generally leave their 
cattle to pick up what they can get. There are few plants that 
would not be eaten by cattle. Where grass is scarce they are fed 
on the leaves of bur, peepul, barr,Jigs, pakur , mango, jack, sajna , 
bael , simul and other trees. In times of great scarcity even date- 
palm leaves are given chopped up to cattle. Ordinarily, cattle 
would not eat neem and sorguja leaves, but they have been seen to 
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oat e voil these when they c;m get nothing else. But because they 
will (‘at almost any kind ol* plant it is not to he supposed that all 
plants afford ail equally nourishing fodder, or that no special 
arrangement is necessary for growing lood for cattle. Plants that 
yield specially nourishing fodder will be now described. In 
Bengal there are sonic crops grown for fodder. When there is 
little pasturage available, dairymen give their milch cows country 
peas, leaves and pods of babul trees, pods of .si vis Jin tree (]\fhnosa 
sn , issa)Jdiringi( Idiasrolus annul ifoli as) and Sorghum rub fare (jama). 
To stimulate the flow of milk gomilds give their cattle a food made 
bv boiling together slices of unripe bad fruits, ma.sh-kalai and 
kania-nof/a ( Aniarunthas sgtnosits}. (ioiviilcis are also aware of 
the fact that cows yield more milk if they get to eat si mid flower 
( Jyomba.r lm/>to/>hi/lla), or seed and plants of cotton. It is also well 
known in this country that skins and rinds of sweet fruits, o./y., 
mangoes, jack, etc., the water strained out after boiling rice, rice- 
dust (blind), husk and bran (b/msa), also mahua. dower (Uassia 
Inti folia ), gar and common salt, are stimulating food for cattle. 
So special arrangements for feeding cattle are not unknown in 
thi< country. 

1224. Introduction of new fodder crops is however desirable. 
The value of sun-flower as a fodder has been already referred to. 
Field-beans form a principal staple of English agriculture, as 
they yield a most nourishing food for animals. The dwarf shrub 
of field-beans produces an abundance of pods. Bean-meal is a 
favourite food for horses, cattle and sheep, it is more strengthen¬ 
ing than wheat and barley and yet if does not cause diarrhoea. 
In fact, in diarrhoea bean-meal is freely used as a binding food. 
On p. 55(), we have placed beans first in the list in considering the 
relative value of food-stuff s. If field-beans are not grown, we can 
at least grow popat-bean and cow-peas more largely. In some 
parts of Bengal, field-beans, though an exotic, used to he grown 
as a crop in former years, and there is no reason why its cultiva¬ 
tion should not be revived. In the district ot Murshidahad field- 
bean plants are met with in the wild state in nearly every old 
garden. Gardeners of Murshidahad call the plants bakhi , and they 
remember the days when this crop used to be grown for the 
(-ommissariat Department, when soldiers were stationed in that 
district. 

1225. A sweet root, called the mangold or mangel-wurzel, 
which is much larger in size than beet but allied to it, is used 
extensively as a fodder crop in England. Larger varieties of 
turnip, carrot, cabbages are also used as fodder. Salt is used as a 
stimulating manure for these crops. In the Sunderbans and other 
parts of the country where the soil contains an excess of salt, 

m, ha *17 
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waste land can be profitably utilized in growing these crops 
for rearing live-stock in a systematic manner. 

1226. Reana Luxurians or Euchkvna Luxurians (buffalo- 
grass) is a huge kind of grass eagerly eaten by cattle of all 
kinds. It grows taller than sorghum and it tillers much 
better, but it must be grown on rich soil, and there must be 
facility for irrigation if it is to be successfully cultivated all the 
year round. Nine or ten months after sowing, the plants < ome 
to maturity and run to seed. It should be cut as fodder before 
seeding, ie., when it is still tender. Grown on rich soil and 
constantly irrigated, each clump will send out 80 to 1M; shoots, 
10 to 12 cubits high, capable of being cut 7 to 8 times in the 
year, each cutting yielding from 50 to 60 maunds of green food 
per acre. It grows most luxuriantly at the Sihpur Farm, at least 
as well as juar, and cattle eat the stalks of Reana with greater 
relish than they do of jnar. Sown in May, one heavy crop of 
fodder can he had in September without irrigation. 

1227. Besides Sorghum and Reana , may be mentioned 
another rank-growing annual grass, which is actually grown 
along with amau paddy in some districts of Bengal, where it is 
known as Era-hati (.lseluenmm ntgosum, i.e., No. 22 of the list 
given in p. 160). 

1228. Of rank-growing grasses, which are either peren¬ 
nial, or practically perennial, e.c., which once grown occupy the 
soil always as a weed, may be mentioned the following which are 
liked bv cattle : Guinea grass ( Panicum Jnmentorum ), Para grass 
or Lata grass ( Panicum muticum) and Sorghum haiipense . Lata 
grass grows equally well on dry land and in shallow water. 

1229. Guinea grass. —The special excellence of this grass 
consists in its being perennial. The stumps can be removed with 
the roots and planted elsewhere, and the plantation thus indefin¬ 
itely extended. For this crop, however, rich soil and facility 
for irrigation are essential. The land should be also well drained, 
that water may not lodge in it even in the rainy season. If the 
plants are grown from seed, the land should be prepared when 
the rainy season is not quite over ; but if they are grown from 
root-cuttings, the land should be cultivated in March or April, 
soon after the winter crop has been harvested, irrigation being 
done, if necessary, to soften the soil for convenience of cultivation. 
After ploughing, the land should be cleaned of weeds and straw by 
passing the ladder or harrow over it. Before June the land should 
be got thoroughly clean and ready by seven or eight ploughings 
followed by as many ladderings or harrowings. Manure should 
then be spread over the land and ploughed in, and as soon as the 
rains have commenced, the planting of stumps should begin. If 
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the plants are grown from seed, a seed-bed is necessary. Holes 
should be made in the seed-bed and two seeds put in each hole in 
regular lines and the bed again levelled up. Two days after 
sowing, the beds should be watered and the watering should be 
continued every third day until the plants come up. After the 
plants have appeared, watering should be done every second day 
except when there is rain. When the plants are about 9in. high, 
they should be transplanted, leaf stalks being cut off. The field 
to which they are removed should be got ready in the meantime, 
ridges being put up 8 ft. apart and the planting done on the 
ridges. If the stumps are planted, the planting should always be 
done on ridges 8 ft. apart. If 7 or 8 stalks with roots are 
planted in each spot, they will form a fine big clump. The stalks 
of the stumps planted should stick out 7ins. or 8ins. above ground. 
The clumps occupy wider and wider area as time goes on and as 
the plants get cut away. In extending the plantation, some of 
the shoots can be taken up with roots and the roots planted, or 
after the shoots have been all cue away, the stumps can be dug 
up, leaving a quarter at each spot. Unless the stumps are 
thinned out either in one or in the other way, the shoots become 
hard and less palatable to horses and cattle. After every second 
cutting the land should be manured with 100 to 150 maunds oi 
farmyard manure or tank earth or jfiil earth per hhfka per annum 
Solid and liquid excrements of horses, men, sheep and goats have 
been found the best manure for guinea grass. After transplant¬ 
ing the seedlings or root-cuttings on to fields, watering should 
be done daily, unless there is rain, until the plants are well 
established. Afterwards in the dry season irrigation should be 
continued once a month. In the rainy season, of course, no 
irrigation is required. After the shoots are cut off, the land 
should be dug up at intervals between the plants, the weeds 
•collected and destroyed, and manure spread over and ploughed in 
and the ridges formed again. The shoots should he cut off before 
they run to seed, that they may be gathered quite tender. If 
seed is wanted, the shoots should be allowed to mature, but clumps 
that, are constantly cut, produce weak seeds that do not germinate. 
Any seed stalks showing smut should not be touched but singed 
with fire. The guinea grass is not known to suffer from any 
other malady. 

1280. Lucerne (Meilieayo saliva). —The leguminous crop that 
is called lucerne or alfalfa is also perennial. In its own home it 
will stand on the same field for ten or twelve years running, if it 
is not allowed to seed and if it is properly attended to. In India, 
however, there has often been great difficulty in maintaining a 
■stand of plant for so long. It is a most nutritious fodder for 
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horses ; cattle should not be given too much of lucerne, as it 
produces diarrhoea. The stomach of the horse, being compara¬ 
tively of a small capacity, requires more nutritious food than that 
of cattle. Lucerne, therefore, is a most appropriate fodder for 
horses though not for cattle. This crop should he grown near 
large towns where good class horses are maintained. There is 
another special advantage in growing this crop. The roots of 
this crop penetrate several yards deep into the soil, it does not* 
therefore, suffer from drought when it has been once established, 
while it yields heavy cuttings five or six times in the year where 
facilities exist for irrigation. Fairly heavy soil, rich in lime and 
well drained, and a dry climate, should he chosen for this crop. 
Lime and tank earth have been found very good manures for 
this crop. 

Cultivation of Lurorne .-—In April or May, after the first 
shower of rain, the land should he given one ploughing. At the 
end of the rainy season about 100 maunds of tank earth should he 
.spread per big ha, and the land ploughed ami harrowed four or five 
times. After the cultivation is finished, three or four maunds of 
lime per acre or six maunds of bone-dust should he sprinkled over 
the land. Trenches should then he made, so as to form ridges about 
two feet apart, unless the land is hilly with a natural slope. The 
seed should be sown on the top of tin 1 ridges. Little holes may 
he made with a sickle and seed put in them and the earth battered 
down. 'Thus sown, lour seers of seed will he found sufficient per 
acre. If the plants do not conn 1 up within ten days after sowing, 
and if the soil appears to he too dry, one or two waterings may he 
required before the plants come up. The plants being grown on 
the ridges or on hillsides, rain is not able to spoil them, and the 
trenches between the rows of plants can he utilized both for 
irrigating and for hoeing the land. After each cutting, the 
plough should he passed through the trenches and weeds cleared 
in this way. After every two or three cuttings manure should 
he applied in the trenches ; in other words, if 30 maunds of 
rotten farmyard manure are applied at one season and at another 
a maund of bone-meal or two maunds of castor-cake or rape-cake 
per big ha, five to six cuttings of plants may he had from the land 
during one year, and an average crop of 50 maunds per acre can 
be obtained at each cutting, or 300 maunds of green food in all, 
during the year. With special facility for irrigation one can 
obtain 600 or 700 maunds of green stuff per acre. Europeans are 
quite familiar with the value of lucerne as a fodder for horses, and 
there should he no difficulty in disposing of the crop in large towns, 
say, at Re. 1 per maund. The fodder is specially valued for race¬ 
horses. If plants are not cut, they run to seed after a year, ?.e., at 
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the next cold season, and the plants witlier away afterwards. 
Plants reserved for seed should not he cut but left untouched in a 
corner of a field. These should not he irrigated so often as the 
plants used for fodder. Plants required for seed should not be 
more than three years old. Any time within the first three years, 
any of the plants can he set apart for seeding. The seed is 
usually sold at Its. ;) per seer, but as the crop is rarely grown 
in this country, there is no market for any considerable quantity 
of the seed. A plant which is allowed to seed, whether it be in 
the first year, or afterwards, dies immediately afterwards. 

Lucerne in flower has tie* following average composition :— 

Water 

Albuminoids 
('rude tibri* 

C-arboliydrates 
Ash 

Albuminoid ratio .. 

1 2o 1 . Kit,art suaar-niur cut up small is an excellent fodder 
for cattle. The cactus of the Opuntia ( I'hauimanasd class, 
divested of thorns and given chopped up to cattle, and the leaves 
and tops of cassava, are; also eaten by cattle. 

12H2. (M* annual and rank-growing leguminous fodder crops, 

Jyarfta.fi or cow-pea ( l /a/ta >afiamt) and Arltaria Sim ((Jjatnopsis 
Pfora/ioitlcs), called knrti in Oudli, occupy the first place. 
Ground-nuts may be grown as a fodder crop on heavy land, as they 
grow in such soils like a weed for ever after it is once sown, and 
it is thus practically a perennial leguminous crop. 

12do. A/hizza nrort ra or the rain-tree of Bengal, being a 
very fast-growing tree, and doing well in the plains of Bengal, 
might be largely grown for fuel. The fruits of tills tree are very 
sweet, and cattle are very fond of eating them. They are 
probably as good for fodder as the carob-beans of the Medi¬ 
terranean regions. I'roxopis sjtiriprra and mulberry have been also 
mentioned as valuable fodder-yielding trees. 
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JLilos. 

I2ii4. kSilos are built either above ground or below ground 
or partly above or partly below, or on a slope. They are either old 
buildings modified or unmodified, or they are new ones specially 
constructed. A fourteen-inch brick or concrete wall carefully 
lined with cement is ail that is required. The internal coating 
of cement should be as smooth as possible. If an old room 
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be converted into a silo, the doorway requires special arrange¬ 
ments for closing up before filling, and for opening before 
commencing using the silage. This is sometimes done by brick¬ 
work and sometimes by a double door of wood with saw-dust in 
the intervening space. The cost of silos should not exceed Its. 10 
per ton of capacity, a cubic foot of silage weighing 45 or 50 lbs. 
Fifty cubic feet should hold a ton. Stack-silos are also common. 
A stack 30 ft. long by 15 ft. wide (10 ft. at the base) and 
14 ft. high would weigh about 100 tons. A pit at the side of 
a hill is the most convenient situation for a silo, as it can be 
tilled from the to}* and the fodder can be taken out from the 
bottom. 

1235. As the greatest amount of mouldiness occurs just 
behind the doorway, or just beneath the covering boards, great 
care is necessary in the construction of a silo. Small silos are 
better than large ones, as the filling each time should be done 
within a dav or two. The best size is 10 ft. x 10 ft. X 5 ft. 

1230. The best materials to pit are green maize stalks, 
arahar plants in flower, jttar, Sorahunt saccharaltun, buck-wheat, 
barley straw and coarse grasses. The materials should be filled 
chopped up, if possible. For a 10 ft. square silo, 4 or 5 c.wts. 
of material should be put in, and 1 lb. of salt sprinkled over the 
mass for every cwt. of material used, and the whole well trod¬ 
den down, specially at the sides and corners. This process is 
repeated until the whole of the pit is filled up. An extra 
quantity of salt should be sprinkled at the top, and the whole 
of the pit covered with boards or <7a?'ma-mats, earth being used 
for weighing the boards at 100 lbs. per square foot. A 10 ft. X 
10 ft. X 10 ft. pit will bold about, 5 tons of materials at the 
first filling. As the boards will gradually sink, crevices in the 
earth must be carefully filled up. After a week or ten days the 
silo should be opened again and filled in the manner already 
described, and closed again. The opening and filling may be 
repeated four or six times, /.<%, so long as there is considerable 
sinking. Properly filled, a pit 10 ft. X 10 ft. X 10 ft. will hold 
10 tons of silage, which is equivalent to 2 or 3 tons of dry bay. 
If necessary, the silage can be used six weeks after the filling has 
been completed, when fermentation will cease. But it will 
remain good for at least two years. In England, 10 tons of green 
fodder produce 9i tons of silage or 3 tons of dry hay. In India, 
the loss of weight in silage-making has generally come to a great 
deal more. In 1892-93, at Allahabad, 33,652 maunds of grass 
made 21,781 maunds of silage, which means a loss of 35 per cent. 

1237. If a thermometer is available, it should be seen that 
the top 3 or 4 ft. of the materials attain the heat of about 
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125°F. before the second filling is done. The maximum tem¬ 
perature (160°F.) is reached in about six weeks, after which the 
normal temperature is attained in a few days. A silo should 
not be opened until it has reached the ordinary temperature. 
About 5 per cent, of the silage is wasted at the sides and the top 
or at the door when there is a door, on account of mouldiness ; 
and more, if air is not properly excluded. To make fiO lbs. 
of silage in India, 90 or 100 lbs. of green fodder are required. 

1238. Heavy pressure and trampling and quick filling 
are no longer considered essential for getting the best results 
in the making of silage. The mass may be allowed to settle of 
itself. When filling, the mass should be made level and well 
pressed into the corners. It should be tight at the sides. 
Even a wooden cover over the top is not needed. A simple 
covering of cut straw answers. A wooden silo above ground 
is far better than any stone or brick building under or above 
ground. Stacking of silage is not recommended for this coun¬ 
try. The waste from decay in stack-silage is great. 

1239. Silage is specially valuable for milch-cattle. It 
increases the flow of milk, makes the milk richer, and supplies 
food at a time of the year when fodder is scarce, the excess 
production of the rainy season being utilized for silage. That 
the fibre is rendered more digestible by ensilage is the point 
which is of great importance in considering the value of silage 
as food as compared to hay. 

1240. Large-sized cattle require nearly 30 seers of hay or its 
equivalent, in silage per day and smaller-sized cattle 20 seers or 
less ; hut the silage-fed cattle will milk better than hay-fed ones, 
the milk being richer in cream and the butter sweeter ami richer 
in colour. The cost of feeding cattle with silage is less than halt 
of feeding them with hay or with straw-chaff and bran oroil-cake. 
An acre of green fodder, say, guinea grass, may weigh 10 tons. 
This will make 3 tons of dry hay, but 7 tons of silage. The 3 tons 
of dry hay will keep 168 head of cattle for a day, or one cow for 
168 days at 40 lbs. a day, while the 7 tons of silage will keep 
392 head of cattle for a day, or one cow for 392 days. 

1241. Pit-silage is more sour than stack-silage, but cattle 
will eat either. The acidity is due to acetic, lactic and other 
acids which are generated when the temperature rises to 80 or 
100°F. During the making of silage the albuminoids are partly 
converted into acids, which causes a loss of food value, 
and the albuminoid ratio of silage being less, some nitrogenous 
food, such as bran or oil-cake should be used with silage. 
Silage is also a mild laxative food which ordinarily does no harm ; 
hut when diarrhoea sets in, bean-meal should be given along 
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with silage or hay and straw partly substituted for silage. 
Generally speaking, 10 to 15 seers of silage along with other food 
should he given per diem to a now. 

1242. The results of some experiments on silage and hay 
are thus summed up by Dr. Leather :— 

The grass used weighed 114,442 lbs. ; the hay 11,152 lbs. ; 
the loss 20,290 lbs. or 07 52 per cent. Of this (54*57 per cent, 
was water. The remainder was almost entirely due to the loss 
of a part of the digestible fibre, woody fibre, and carbohydrates 
present in the grass. The amount of* these, together in the f resh 
grass, was 8,(5t>8 lbs., and in the hay 7,070 lbs. ; the loss was 
therefore 998 lbs. or 11*5 per cent. Of the albuminoids present 
in the grass there was no loss, and a considerable proportion of 
the insoluble albuminoids became soluble ; of the total Nitrogen 
originally present there was slight loss—the grass contained 
1(50 lbs., whilst the hay contained 150 lbs. During the process 
of hay-making, therefore, the loss of food material is but very 
slight, and what is lost consists principally of carbonaceous 
principles. ” 

With regard to some English silage Dr. Leather says : 
“ The digestible fibre, the woody fibre and the carbohydrates in 
the grass weighed together 8,2 13 lbs. ; those in the silage (5,989 
lbs., and the loss 1,224 lbs. Some acetic, and lactic acids were 
formed, amounting together to 215 lbs. Allowing these to have 
the same value as the carbohydrates, the net, loss of carbona¬ 
ceous food was 1,009 lbs. or 12*3 per 100 parts of carbonaceous 
principles. Of the total Nitrogen in the grass employed there 
was no loss ; 151 lbs. Nitrogen was found in the grass and 155 
lbs. Nitrogen in the silage. There was, however, a loss of 
albuminoids, a portion of those being converted into non-albumin¬ 
oid substance. The albuminoids in the grass amounted to 780 
lbs., in the silage to only 449 lbs. 

“ Of the quality of the silage, it will be sufficient to say 
that the silage was employed in a comparative feeding experi¬ 
ment on bullocks ; one lot of beasts being fed on cotton seed¬ 
cake, maize and silage, the other on cotton seed-cake, maize and 
hay, the result of which was to show the feeding value of silage 
to be slightly superior to bay. 

“ It is economical to store the early grass as silage in those 
districts which are too wet to admit of hay-making, and ensilage 
is therefore a process by which fodder may be stored for many 
months, and it may he regarded as a means of providing for 
scarcity of fodder in dry years. ” 

1243. Pasturing or giving green grass to cattle and horses 
is the best. Next to that should be preferred giving of silage 
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to cattle, hut as horses require more concentrated food richer in 
albuminoids, hay is better for horses than silage. Milch-cattle 
thrive better on silage than on hay, although they require their 
food to have a higher albuminoid ratio than horses. They must, 
however, get some bran or oil-cake along with the silage, as 
bulkier food is required by ruminants than by horses. 

1244. The Allahabad Grass Farm .—As a Government 
farm which is worked with profit, it will be interesting to give 
a few details of this farm taken from the report of 181*0-91, 
the year immediately preceding the establishment of the dairy 
farm and cattle and pig breeding in connection with it. The 
year was rather droughty, and the average yield of grass was 
only 126 maunds per acre as compared to 155 maunds per 
acre obtained in 1889-90. The extent of the farm was 2,590 
acres. The rent paid was high, /.e., Rs. lb,999-6-5, i.e.. over 
Its. 6 per acre. The total yield of green grass came to 32n,821 
maunds. 250 acres were cropped with sorghum, oats, barley, 
wheat ami gram, which yielded 15.984 maunds of grain. 

Of the green grass obtained, 153,102 maunds were issued in 
the green state, 120,739 maunds were made into hay, 55,749 
maunds of hay being obtained, while 51,981 maunds were siloed, 
34,723) maunds of silage being obtained from 35 silos. 

The loss by drvage and mouldiness in the ease of silage 
varied from KM2 per cent, to 52*62 percent., the average coming 
to 28 per cent. 

Rs. 8,886-10-6 was the amount spent during the year on 
manuring, while the total expenditure came to 11s. 79.797-10-8. 

The produce was not sold but supplied to the Commissariat 
Department, and an estimate only of its value can he given. 


(1) 

Green grass 

... 1,03,102 nid.s. {<> 3 as. a mnd. 

- Rs. 

28,705 

Vi) 

Hay 

... T,1,749 „ „ 8 „ 

o 

23,874 

(3) 

Silage 

34,723 „ 8 ., 

11 

17,361 

(1) 

Grain 

15,984 „ „ J Re. „ 

~ 1 

15,984 


Total gross outturn ... Rs. 87,924 

Deduct Total Expenditure ... ,, 79.797 

Net saving to Govt ... Rs. 8.127 


CHAPTER CXI. 

Albuminoid Ratio. 

Different animals have different power of digestion, and 
'even the same animal digests different proportions of food-consti¬ 
tuents under different circumstances. 
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1246. The digestible carbohydrates are usually all assumed to 
have the same heat-producing power, but as a matter of fact they 
differ in this respect in their action in different animals, ruminants 
making better use of them than other animals. Different animals 
require foods of different 4 albuminoid ratios’ to sustain them in 
proper health. By albuminoid ratio is meant ihe ratio of the 
digestible proteids to the digestible carbohydrates />/?o< 2*3 times 
the digestible fat or oil. Rut as the proportions of albuminoids 
and carbonaceous food-constituents digested are different under 
different circumstances, the term £ albuminoid ratio ’ is more 
commonly applied simply to the ratio betweeu the albuminoid and 
the carbonaceous food-constituents, the latter including fat which 
is multiplied by 2*3 and then added to the carbohydrate food- 
constituents. The difference between the true albuminoid ratio 
and the albuminoid ratio as ordinarily understood is not very 
great, and for the purpose of ascertaining the value* of a food 
under ordinary circumstances, the digestibility of its different 
constituents may be left out of account. 

1247. The different constituents of all crops are not equally 
digestible and all crops are not equally digestible in all conditions 
and stages of growth. Fodder crops deteriorate towards maturity 
and they are wanting in nourishment when too young. In the 
case of Juai\ the highest nutritive and manorial value is imme¬ 
diately before flowering, but potatoes and mangolds improve with 
maturity, starch and sugar being formed more freely at the latest 
stage of their growth. High manuring, in many crops but not 
in all, increases not only the bulk of a crop, but also the relative 
proportions of water, ash and nitrogen, but there is a smaller 
proportion of carbohydrates in highly manured crops. 

1248. In hay, straw, green-fodder and root-crops, the 
nitrogen present is no guide to the amount of albuminoids. The 
fat in these substances also contains a good proportion of indiges¬ 
tible wax, and some portions of the carbohydrates also have no 
feeding value. Weight for weight these constituents in grains 
an* better digested than in fodders. 

1249. No experiments have been conducted on Indian 
animals to test the digestibility of the constituents of the various 
food-stuffs, and we must at present rely on European and American 
experience in the matter. 

1250. Digestibility has been found affected by the following 
circumstances : (1) Kind of animal, whether ruminant or not ; 
(2) quality of food ; (3) mixture adopted ; (4) age of the plant 
used for fodder ; (5) the state in which the food is given, in the 
rough, or properly washed, or cooked, or dried as hay ; and 
(6) health. 
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Digestibility is not usually affected by the following circum¬ 
stances : (1) age of the animal ; (2) quantity given (i.e. 9 by 
starving an animal a higher proportion of the small quantity 
given is not digested) ; (3) labour (z.c., bullocks at rest and at 
work digest the same proportions of the different constituents). 

1251. The addition of the following substances to food helps 
digestion :— 

(1 ) Highly nitrogenous food, such as bran, oil-cake, wheat, 
bean-meal, etc. 

(2) Oil, at the rate of A lb. per day per 1,000 lbs. of live 
weight. 

(o) Starchy or sugary foods, c.//., potatoes, mangolds, pro¬ 
vided the albuminoid ratio of the whole food does not fall below 
1 : 8. The addition of starch or sugar ordinarily reduces 
the digestibility of food, but when the albuminoid ratio is 
increased by the addition of oil-cake, bean-meal, etc*., then the 
digestibility of the food is increased by the addition of' sugar or 
starch. 

(4) Salt. 

(5) Agreeable flavour is also helpful to digestion, hence the 
advisability of mixing fenugreek. 

(T») The proper proportion of water is of great value in 
helping digestion. In the ease of cattle the best proportion of 
water to dry food has been found in European countries to be as 
4 : 1, and in the case of sheep as 2:1; but in the Indian climate 
a higher proportion of water is probably necessary. 

1252. Grains, potatoes, and root-crops generally are nearly 
completely digested. The higher the proportion of nitrogenous 
matter contained in hay or straw the greater is its digestibility. 
Of 100 parts of fat, proteids, carbohydrates and fibres, in various 
food-stuff’s, the proportions digested are given below, though the 
figures must he understood in connection with the reservation that 
different animals have different power of digesting different 
constituents of food in different mixtures, and the figures therefore 
give only a general idea— 



Fat. 

Proteids. 

Car bo- Fibre, 

hydrate. 

Cereal grains 

85/ 

75% 

85% Very variable. 

Pulse grains 

80 „ 

85 „ 

90 „ 00 % 

Cereal straw 

— 

20 „ 

45 „ 55 ., 

Pulse straw (not too ripe) 

— 

45 „ 

00 „ 40 „ 

Hay 

— 

50 „ 

o 

i.'t 

o 

& 

Oil-cake 

90 „ 

o 

X 

50 to 80 „ Very variable. 

Potatoes 

90 „ 

72 „ 

93 „ 
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1253. Let us now find out the albuminoid ratio or nutritive 
relation ot Bengal gram (firrr Ariel/num). Its average composi- 


tion is — 

Moisture 

10-0% 

(the nutritive value of which is to 
be neglected). 

Oil . 

4'4% 

(which is equivalent to 4'4 x 2*3 of 
starch). 

Albuminoids 



Other Nitrogenous matter 

Carbohydrates 

!•>% 

which may be reckoned as equal to 
starch). 

Woody fibre 

Mineral matter 

*rjL 

(the nutrient value of which is to be 
neglected). 


From the table ot digestibility given above we conclude 
that— 

80 per cent, of the fat which has been reduced to carbohy¬ 
drates as 4*4 X 2*3 is digestible, also, that 00 per cent, of the 
carbohydrates the proportion of which is 57 per cent, is digestible, 
also, that 00 per cent, of the fibre (6*3 per cent.), and 00 per cent, 
of the other nitrogenous matter (1*5 per cent.) which is equal in 
value to starch, are digestible. We also conclude, that 85 per 
cent, of the albuminoids, the proportion of which is 17*1, is 
digestible. Now the proportion between the digestible albuminoids 
and the digestible portions of the food reckoned as starch is the 
true albuminoid ratio of gram. In working the proportion out 
we have the following result :— 

_ 171 x 85 _ _ 

(57 x 90) + (1-5 x 90) + ((»• 3 X 69) + (4*4 x 2*3 X 80) 

14*535 _ 14 535 __ 

' 513 + 1 ‘35 + 3 78 + 8*096 64*256 

1254. The food of a working bullock should have an 
albuminoid ratio of 1 : 13 ; of horse 1:11; and of a cow in 
milk 1 : 74. Cow’s milk which is highly nutritious food has the 
albuminoid ratio of 1 : 5 and of goat’s milk 1 : 44. Food of 
young and growing animals should, therefore, have the albuminoid 
ratio of 1:5. 

1255. In mixing different foods for farm animals the 
albuminoid ratio suitable for each should be borne in mind as 
much as possible that economy in feeding may be attended with 
the best of results. If the albuminoid ratio is too high it is 
waste of good food, if it is too low the food is too poor as a 
flesh-former. 
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1256. The following table of albuminoid ratios gives an idea 
of the value of different foods for animals : — 

Albuminoid Ratio. 



(Nominal) 

(True) 

Digestible proteids. 

Indian wheat grain ... 

.. 1 

9 4 

() 

12 ) 

7 

,, wheat bran ... 

... 1 


(i 

4-2; 

7 

,, wheat straw ... 

... 1 

25 

n 

20*4) 

*0 

„ barley grain ... 

1 

1 1 

a 

7 0) 

0 

„ oat grain 

... 1 

13 

11 

5T>) 

5 

llice gram 

... 1 

20 



3 5 

Rice husk 

1 

18 



2*4 

Rice straw 

... 1 

43 



4 

Jvar grain 

... 1 

10 


,, 

6*0 

Jo nr straw 

... 1 

5 1 


,, 

*5 

Hay 

... 1 

23 



2 

Linseed rake 

... 1 

2*3 



20 

Karth-nut cake 

... 1 

•8 



36 

7V/rake... 

1 

1 -7 



72 

I)emr 1 icated cotton-cake 

... 1 

1 •:> 



38 

Indian cotton seed-cake 

... 1 

4 


,, 

13 

Peas 

... 1 

2'7 

(1 : 

2*9) 

10 

Ren gal main 

... 1 

4*4 



1 \ 

Mangolds 

... 1 

31 

. 1 : 

8 ) 

1*2 

Potatoes 

... 1 

IS 

(1 : 

1 O- 0 ) 

21 

M a i /.e 

... 1 

9 



*8 


1257. Let us now see what the albuminoid ratio of a mixed 
ration consisting of 17 lbs. of hay and 6 lbs. of gram, is. We can 
find from the table of composition of hay, as we found in the ease 
of gram, that it contains in every 100 lbs. 2 lbs. of digestible 
albuminoids and 46 lbs. of digestible carbonaceous food. There¬ 
fore. 17 lbs. of hav contains v*4 lbs. of digestible proteids and 
7*82 lbs. of digestible carbonaceous food or food calculated as starch. 
We also know that 100 lbs. of gram contains 14 lbs. of digestible 
proteids and 610 lbs. (14x4*4) of carbonaceous food calculated as 
starch. (> lbs. of gram would thus contain *84 lbs. of digestible 
proteids and H*69 lbs. of starch. In the mixed ration therefore 
there is 118 lbs. of digestible proteids and 11*51 lbs. of starch. 
The albuminoid ratio of the mixed food is thus 1*18 : 11*51 or 
nearlv 1 : 10. The food is thus a little too rich for horses and 
bullocks, though not rich enough for a cow in milk nor for young 
growing animals. 

1258. In mixing foods the ash constituents cannot altogether 
he left out of account. Maize and rice, for instance, being 
extremely poor in lime are unsuitable for young and growing ani¬ 
mals. Straw and bay are particularly poor in phosphoric acid, and 
as bran and oil-cake are particularly rich in this constituent one of 
these substances should be given to young and growing animals and 
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animals in milk along with hay or straw. So the scientific farmer 
should look not only to the albuminoid ratio, but also to the 
mineral requisites of food he chooses for his various livestock, and 
he should consider such other circumstances as cleanliness, flavour, 
etc., which are valuable aids to digestion. 

1259. For calculating to the total nutriment contained in a 
food-stuff, the proportions of fibre, ash, and moisture contained in 
it are ignored, though, as we have just said, they are not without 
value. The values of albuminoids and of carbohydrates arc* 
assumed to be equal. The fat contained in the food-staff is calcu¬ 
lated as being 2*8 times as valuable as either the carbohydrates or 
the albuminoids. To ascertain, for instance, the nutrient value, 
relative to other fodders similarly calculated, of paddy-straw, 
which contains 40*05 per cent, of carbohydrates, 1*78 per cent, 
of albuminoids and 2*19 per cent, of lat, one has simply to 
add together, 40*65, 1*78 and (2*19x2*8), the result coming 
to 47*467. 

1260. Although chemical analysis gives no exact idea as to 
the digestible and other practical value of fodders, vet the follow¬ 
ing table will be found of some use in determining the merits of 
fodders :— 









-o 



aJ 




>, 

.*2 

o 

z. ~ 






JS 

c 

s 

5 s 

Fodder. 

jn 

*c 

s 

Ash. 

Fibre. 

Fat. 

O 

~ aJ 

a s~ 

8 

3 

JZ 

So* 

? a 






O' 0 


< u 

o i 


p. c. 

p. c. 

p. c. 

p. c. 

■ 

p. <;. 

p. e. 



Paddy straw 

8-12 

16-87 

30*02 

219 

40*65 

1-78 

1 : 43 

47*4 

Wheat straw 

8*78 

4-16 

44*99 

1*29 

37*33 

3-45 

1 : 25 

43*7 

-Oat straw ... 

8*74 

4-81 

41*52 

2*22 

38*89 1 

3-82 

1:23*5 

47-8 

Sorghum straw 

8*06 

7*08 

30*93 

3*14 

48*91 

1*61 

1 : 54 

56*4 

Marua straw 

9*88 

12* 10 

28*22 

2*37 

44-88 

2-19 

1 1 : 36 

52*7 

Barley straw 

15*20 

4-26 

66*54 

1-36 

8*21 

4 43 

1 ; 17 1 

15*7 

Maize straw 

9*57 

5-23 

29*97 

1*10 

49*17 

5-02 

1 : 16 ! 

56*7 

-Green Lucerne 

74*00 

2*00 

9*50 

1*00 

9*40 

4*50 

1 : 2*5 ! 

16*2 

Dehydrated Lucerne ... 

Nil 

9*40 

26*20 

3*40 

43-90 

17-10 

1 : 2*5 

68*8 

Average cereal 

11-6*2 

2-00 

3*00 

, 3*00 

71*26 

9-12 

1 : 12 

87-3 

Average Pulse 

10-00 

3-00 

7*14 

3-50 

51*30 

25-06 

1 : 3*5 

i 

84-41 


CHAPTER (JXI1. 

Manurial Value of Food-stuff,s. 

Relation of food to growth and e.vcrements .—Generally speak¬ 
ing, an animal requires, as sustenance diet, four lbs. of * food to 
-every 100 lbs. of live weight and the relation between dry food and 
water should be about 1 : 4. Ruminants require larger quantities 
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of coarse food and animals with small stomachs, such as the horse, 
require smaller quantities. Four to eight per cent, of the food 
consumed is retained in the body and the rest is voided. One 
part of the nitrogenous food is voided in faeces and two parts in 
urine. A growing animal increases about lib. in weight for 
every 8 lbs. of food consumed above the sustenance diet. The 
proportion of increase of weight in pigs is larger, /.e., they 
increase 1 lb. in weight by consuming only 4 to 5 lbs. of food 
above the mere sustenance diet. Sustenance diet is what will 
keep an animal from starving or decreasing in weight. The in¬ 
crease in weight is due chiefly to the accumulation of water and 
fat and mineral matters. The proportion of development between 
albuminoids, water and fat while an animal is fattening is as 
1:3:7 and the proportion of ash in lean meat to fat meat is 
as 1 : 3. 

1262. ('attle-foods vary very much in their manure-value. 
The manorial value of food-stuff's depends almost entirely on the 
proportions of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash they contain. 
From these must be deducted the proportions of these constituents 
utilized bv the animals in the building up of their bodies. 
Except in the case of growing animals, pregnant animals and 
of milch-cattle, the proportions of manurial substances lost to 
the land by the utilization of food-substances as food first, 
are insignificant. In the case of nitrogen alone, Lavves and 
Gilbert deduced 10 to 15 per cent, of loss, as there is more 
wasted of nitrogen than of phosphoric acid and potash ; though 
it was also recognised that in the case of highly nitrogenous 
food-substances, like oil-cake, bean-meal, etc., the manurial value 
of the dung is specially great. As cattle-food, linseed-cake is 
the best of all foods, that is, more fattening than other food 
stuffs, but the manurial value of decorticated cotton-cake is much 
greater, as the proportions of nitrogen phosphoric acid, and potash 
contained in decorticated cotton-cake are much greater than in 
linseed-cake. It is, therefore, from the chemical composition of 
food-stuffs in these three constituents, that we are to infer their 
manurial value, making a slight deduction in the case of phosphoric 
acid and potash and 10 to 15 per cent, deduction in the case of 
Nitrogen. If the farmer considers the manurial value of such food¬ 
stuffs as oil-cakes or leguminous seeds, he would not grudge giving 
a liberal allowance of these to his cattle, as by so doing he would 
not only have his animals, but his land also in good condition. 

1263. All the organic manures act slowly on the land, />., 
even after a crop is taken it is assumed, that half the dung applied 
to the land still remains unexhausted, and after two }ears, a third 
is still unexhausted. If annually cattle are hurdled on a piece of 
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land and given oil-cake, or gram, to eat, while so hurdled, the 
land will get richer and richer, and the accumulated fertility of 
8 or 10 years will bring it to a high condition, after which careful 
cropping and manuring may help to keep the land always in this 
condition. 

1204. The following figures will give an idea of the manurial 
value of some of the principal food-stuffs likely to he purchased :— 


Nitrogen in 1 ton of food 
Nitrogen in the manure 
from the food 
Phosphoric acid in 1 
ton of food 

Phosphoric acid in the 
manure from the food 
Potash in 1 ton of food 
Potash in the manure 
from the food 


Docort.ioat- I 

ed cotton* | Rape-dike. j Pca^. 
dike. 


Bran. 

56*00 lbs. 

52*84 

80*64 „ 

78*50 „ 
82-48 „ 

8221 


Linseeed 

cake. 

106-40 lbs. j 

101-66 „ i 

44-80 ,, 

41-50 „ 
81-86 „ 

80-05 „ 


147*81 lbs. 

14816 „ 

60*44 

00*48 „ 
44*80 

44*42 


j 100*701hs. 

i 

j 100-02 ,, 

| 50-01) ,, 

54-07 ,, 
88*00 ,, 

88-85 ,, 


80-61 lbs. 

70-58 

10-04 „ 

16-20 „ 
21*50 ,, 

21-15 ,, 


riiAPTKK rxill. 

Milk. 

Milk is an emulsion of fats and proteids in a solution con¬ 
taining of lactose (milk-sugar), some soluble proteids and a little 
mineral matter. The cnmpoMt-inn of tin- principal dairy produce 
are given below :— 
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Buffalo 

milk. 

CowV 

milk. 

Coat's 

milk. 


Butter. 


o i 
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c 
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'&0 ; g 

c 5 


K 

£ 

op 2 





w 


C fl 

CO 

w 

Water 

81 to 86 

85 to 88 

86 

87 

7 to 20 

91 

15 

30 to 40 

Fat 

Casein and other 

4 6 to 0-2 

8-0 to 6-2 

4*7 to 5-5 

8-S 

70 to 89 

•2 to 2 

50 

25 to 30 

albuminoids ... 

8*5 to 4 

2*5 to 3*5 

3-4 

4 

> *2 to 2 

3 

30 


Sugar 

Mineral matter 

5 

•8 

5 

*7 

8*9 
•6 to -9 

4-6 

*7 

f 

•1 

d 

*7to-9 

} 5 

25 to 30 

Nitrogen 

•6 

•48 

•54 

•64 

Trace. 


4*75 


Phosphoric acid 


... 


•19 





Potash 




*12 





Lime 




-18 


... 



Sp. Gr. at 25 °C .. 

1-080 

1 : 030 


1-031 


1-036 



Dry matter 



... j 

16to16% 


... 
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1266. The composition of milk differs very much according 
to the food and the yield. The larger the quantity given by a 
particular cow beyond a certain point, the poorer it is in fat. 
Watery food also results in poor milk. The last strippings from 
the udder are the richest in fat. The average composition of milk 
out of a herd of twenty cattle is fairly uniform. 

1267. Milk is not a homogeneous substance. The butter 
fat which has the specific gravity of *1)1 being suspended in a 
solution of sugar (lactose) and proteids the specific gravity of 
which is 1-03, is not evenly distributed through the whole quantity 
of milk. One sample of milk from the same cow therefore differs 
from another sample, and a representative sample from a particular 
cow is difficult to get, though the mixed milk of a large dairy is 
tairlv even in composition. 

126K. Buffalo butter, having a higher melting point than 
cow's butter, can be easily distinguished from the latter. Ghee 
contains less water and casein than butter, and it has a slightly 
higher melting point and specific gravity. Rutter tat consists 
chief!v of the glvcerin salt* of palmitic and oleic acids. The 
glycerides of stearic, myristic, lauric, eapric, capryllic, caproic 
and butyric acids, arc also present in small quantities. The 
glycerides of oleic, eapric, caprvllic, caproic and butyric acids are 
fluid in ordinary temperature, tin* remaining glycerides being 
solid. In summer the proportion of fluid fats is greater than in 
winter. Food also has a great effect on the fats ot butter. Rape- 
cake, cotton-cake, oats, and wheat-bran produce harder butter, 
while linseed-cake, peas, and barley produce solt butter. 

1260. When butter or ghee becomes rancid, the glycerine 
compounds are decomposed and the acids set free. The butyric, 
caproic, capryllic and eapric acids having a strong smell, produce 
tlie characteristic smell of rancid hut ter and ghee. Since these 
acids are also slightlv soluble in water and more so in milk, the 
disagreeable smell of rancid butter can be got rid of by several 
washings with water, or better with milk. Lard and vegetable 
oils are deficient in these volatile acids, and this fact helps the 
detection of adulteration of butter and ghee. 

1270. The albuminoids of milk consist of casein and albumin. 
The former is separated out by rennet but not the latter, while 
the latter is separated out bv boiling. In shar we have butter 
and albumin, while in cheese we have butter and casein. In 
colostrum albumin greatly preponderates, so that it coagulates on 
boiling. In ordinary cow’s milk, l of the albuminoids is albumin 
and g- is casein. 

1271. The soaring of milk is caused by several microbes or 
bacteria. If these bacteria can he excluded by sterilization and 
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preservation in air-tight vessels, the milk can be kept sweet for an 
indefinite period. There is a future for the sterilized milk trade 
in India. The bacteria act on the lactose of the milk converting 
it into lactic acid. This acid acts on the casein and precipitates 
it, which causes the curdling of the milk. Rennet which is also 
a ferment acts on the casein at a moderately high temperature 
and precipitates the coagulated casein, but its curdling action is 
entirely different from that produced in the souring of milk, and 
in its case no similar acid is produced. The addition of rennet, 
however, turns the milk sour, other acids being generated. Any 
acid except carbonic acid, will coagulate milk, if., cause the casein 
and the fat entangled in it to precipitate. 

1272. There is more than one rapid process in u.se for 
determination of the nehness of milk. The lactometer test is 
largely useless, as skimming the butter increases the specific 
gravity of milk and an addition of water lowers this specific 
gravity. A dishonest dealer with the help of a lactometer can 
easily remove the fat by the rapid centrifugal process and then bv 
addition of water bring up the specific gravity to 1*031 or 1*030. 

1273. The idea in all the newer rapid methods (>.</.. 
Babcock’s method) is to dissolve the casein by a strong acid, say, 
sulphuric acid of sp. gr. T82. When their action goes on, there 
is a great rise in temperature, the fat liquefies, and when submitted 
to the centrifugal force, it all comes to the surface and is measured 
in the graduated neck of the test bottle. The fault in this system 
lies in the fact that owing to the great rise in temperature due to 
a strong acid being mixed with the milk, some of the fat, with 
milk-sugar, gets charred to a black substance which consequently 
interferes with the obtaining of accurate results. 

Gerber's method overcomes this difficulty by the addition of 
amyl alcohol, and it is at present considered the best and quickest 
volumetric test for milk-fat. 

The first stage in the process is sampling of the milk by 
tilting it from pail to pail until the cream is well distributed 
throughout the whole. The sampling should be done when the 
milk is still warm from the cow. 

A number of safety pipettes are then got ready, i.e., 10 c. c. 
pipettes for acid, 11 c. c. pipettes for milk, and 1 c. c. pipettes for 
amyl alcohol ; also test bottles fitted with rubber corks and 
chemicals for the test. 

The sulphuric acid used should be of the specific gravity 
1*82 ; a little more or less does not matter. 

First of all, 10 c. c. of the sulphuric acid are taken in a 
pipette. Then the test bottle is inverted in a stand and the acid 
is run into it. The drop or two of acid remaining in the tip of 
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the pipette is not to be blown in. Next is put in 1 c. c. of amyl 
alcohol (on the top of the acid), which will slightly discolour 
when coming in contact with the acid. The greatest possible care 
must be observed in measuring the amyl alcohol, as an extra drop 
or two affects the result most remarkably. 

Next, the milk is to be let in from the pipette drop by drop. 
Having put in the measured proportions of all the ingredients, 
the test bottles are corked and well shaken and then they are 
put on the rotary machine. The test bottles are now submitted to 
centrifugal force in the machine for 3 minutes after which they 
may he taken out. 

The fat will bo noticed to have collected on the top of the 
liquid, that is, if the operations have been properly performed, 
and it is generally of a palish yellow colour. To read off the 
percentage, the fat must be brought on the graduated scale on the 
neck of the bottle. This is done by pushing in the India rubber 
cork. The bottom of* the layer of fat is to he got even with one 
of the long graduations, or where one sees one of the numbers, 
and then it is a simple matter to read off the percentage. Each 
space between the numbers represents one per cent, which is 
sub-divided into 10 small divisions, each equal to *1 per cent. So 
that if we have three large divisions and five small ones, this 
would represent 3*5 per cent, of fat. which is the composition of 
good milk. In reading, it is necessary that the bottom of the fat 
should be exactly on one of the large marks, and in reading off 
the decimal percentage read up to the bottom of the meniscus, 
which is always present at the top of the fat. 

The ash or mineral matter in the milk generally settles at the 
bottom of the test bottle near the cork in the form of a greyish 
white powder. 

The test bottle is to be cleaned out with hot water immediately 
after use, and if any fat is left in the neck, it should be removed 
with a fine brush, or else it will affect the accuracy of the 
next test. 

1274. The test of butter in milk is no criterion by which 
one could judge fraudulent adulteration . One sample of milk 
may be so rich that it contains 7^ per cent, of butter and another 
may contain only H percent. It is very hard to say whether a 
sample of milk has been watered, or the cow producing the milk 
has been fed injudiciously. Ordinary good milk should give 9 to 
10 per cent, of cream and about 3£ per cent, of butter. One 
good Indian cow giving 5 or 6 seers of milk per day should produce 
annually 100 lbs. of butter or 250 lbs. of cheese. An average 
English dairy cow produces twice as much. One pound of cheese 
is obtained from about ten pounds of whole milk or fifteen pounds 
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of skim-milk. The produce of cheese is a more test; of 

the purity of milk than the produce of butter. 

CHAPTER CXIV. 

( 'UKAM AND ButtKI l. 

Cream consists mainly of the fat-globules of milk which arc* 
separated when the milk is in the fresh state. In the hot weather, 
even with a centrifugal cream separator, it is not easy separating 
cream from milk, except with the help of ice. In tin* cold 
weather, early in the morning or at night, this separation can be 
effected very easily. Cream is also separated from fresh milk by 
setting the milk, in the cold weather, in shallow pans. The* milk 
after being strained through clean cloth is placed in the evening 
in shallow pans about 4" deep in a clean ventilated house ; and in 
the morning with a scoop containing fine holes the cream resting 
on the top is cut out. If a second skimming is done, the creams 
of the two skimmings should be mixed up with a wooden stirrer. 
If a cream-separating machine is used, the separation can be* 
effected in the morning or at night in a few minutes. Whether 
the separation is effected by ihc use of shallow pans or by a 
centrifugal cream-separator, the fat-globules separated out will bo 
found to be still mixed up with casein and sugar of the milk ; the 
cream obtained is thus not butter, it is not even butter diluted 
with a little milk, as fermentation plays a 
part in the formation of what we generally 
call butter. Although the fat-globules from 
fresh cream can be churned out into a very 
tasty butter, it is not proper butter that, will 
keep for any length of time. 

1276. There are various kinds of Centri¬ 
fugal machines (Fig. 99) in use; the principle 
of till being the «aine : the heavier liquid is 
thrown out through a hole into a vessel and 
the column of fat-globules collecting in the 
middle, gradually works its way through a 
separate hole and a separate spout into a 
separate vessel. For this country, the steam- 
power separators are not well adapted, nor 
the very expensive hand separators either, 
which cost Rs. 300 to Rs. 500. The 4 Lilliput ’ 
separator which is only 18" high seems best 
suited for the needs of our dairy-men (r/owdlds), some of whom 
may be induced to invest Rs. 100 on this machine if the benefit 



Fig. 99.— The Cream- 
Separator. 
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of obtaining a larger quantity of cleaner hut tor from fresh milk 
throughout the cold month< can ho pointed out to thorn. In one 
hour a maund of milk may ho troatod with this machine, the 
average yield obtained being about 4 soors of cream per maund 
of milk. 

1277. The English mvfhod of mah'no / imttrr out of cream is 
not suitahlo under ordinary conditions in the climate of Bengal, 
as the proper temperature for churning is 55° F.. going gradually 
up to (12° or f)4°F. Though sweet cream got by mean- of a centri- 
filial separator makes the host butter, we must depend in this 
country on making of butter from curd or sour-milk. or from ahar 
which is practically the Devonshire method of making butter. 
The nuil'intt of ch( j i\<r is also not suited to the climate of Lower 
Bengal. Tin 1 temperature at which the milk should be curdled 
by til*- addition of rennet is of great importance. 74° to 84°F. is 
the suitable temperature, the lower temperature (74° to80°F.) 
for thin cheeses and the higher (80° to N1 C F.) for thick. For the 
subsequent ripening of ch(‘ese a fairly uniform temperature of 
70°F. is also needed. It i> difficult to secure these conditions in 
the plains. 

1278. The tfftftbanrr^ torrssino/ for a small dairy of 25 cows, 
yielding an average (juantity of 50 seers of milk daily, are a 
Lilliput separator, a ten-gallon elmrn (Fie. 100). two pails for 



Churn. Fig. 101.—The Butter-Worker. 


milking, a hair-sieve i'or passing the milk into the receptacle of 
the separator, two glazed earthenware cream-crocks, each holding 
10 seers of cream, two wooden stirrers, a butter tub, two wooden 
platters, a butter-worker (Fig. 101), hutter prints, a marble-slab 
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and butter scales. All the utensils should he washed with boiling 
water and kept scrupulously clean. The cream should be kept in 
the cream-crock, and the fresh skim-milk may be either converted 
into cheese, or given to animals, or sold as inferior milk. After 
each separation of cream an addition may be made to the same 
cream-crock, but at each addition the stirrer should he used for 
mixing up the different lots of cream, and the churning may take 
place on the second or third day. The cream-crock should be 
placed in a cool place. The churning should be done early in the 
morning at a temperature of about (>0°F. The churn is only half 
filled with cream. During the first few minutes the ventilator of 
the churn should be opened out. The churning should continue 
for about three hours, at a uniform rate of about forty strokes 
per minute. When the butter has come, a difference of sound is 
noticed. Then the butter-milk is withdrawn from the churn, the 
flowing out of granules of* butter being avoided by the use of the 
hair-sieve. Any granules accumulating in the sieve are to be 
returned to the hum. Then tin* churn is to bo half filled with 
cold water, ami alter a lew turns of the churn the water is to be 
withdrawn in the same way as the butter-milk. The washing is 
to be repealed until the water comes out clean. Then the butter 
is to be taken out, but it should not be touched with the hand. 
Either the hair-sieve or the two wooden patters are to be used. 
When the butter has been removed from the churn, it is dealt with 
by the worker, which is a corrugated cylinder which kneads and 
rolls the butter against a table. The kneading may be also done 
with wooden hands, well washed with salt-water, in a tub. Salt is 
added now to remove the water more effectually and also to enhance 
the keeping quality of the butter. About 3 ounces of salt should 
be used for every 2 seers of butter. The mass is then made up into 
half pound rolls or prints. 

Further information on butler-making will be found in the 
next part of the book, in the chapter devoted to dairy bacteriology. 


CHAPTER CXV. 


Cheese-making. 

1279. Cream-Cheese .—Take one gallon of fresh cream in a 
glazed earthen-ware vessel, heat or cool it to a temperature of fi8° 
to 70°F. If the cream has been obtained by a separator, allow it 
to stand for four to six hours-to ripen. Add 15 to 20 drops of 
Hansen’s rennet diluted with a little water. Stir this in for ten 
minutes, afterwards covering the vessel, and allow it to stand for 
twenty-four hours undisturbed in a temperature of (]0°F. It will 
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he now found to have coagulated, and then it should he turned 
into a cloth and hung inside a vessel to drain in a circulating 
atmosphere of about 60°F. The cloth should be a coarse material 
which should be thick enough to retain the curd while allowing 
the whey to drain out. The draining should continue for eighteen 
to twenty hours, and during this time the cream should be scraped 
two or three times from sides of cloth to facilitate the separation 
of moisture. After this it should he turned into a fresh cloth and 
placed under weight of from eight to twelve lhs. until dry enough 
tor moulding, / c., for a period of from eight to ten hours. Before 
moulding salt should be added at the rate of 1 k oz. to '1 ozs.. to 
the quantity. 

1280. Ordinari/ —Strain the fresh milk through a 

thick piece of cloth into a vat. Raise the temperature of the vat 
verv gradually by letting in steam into the jacket, of the vat. 
while slovvlv stirring the milk with a stirrer, until the temperature 
reaches 8b°F. Cheese-making, therefore, should not b<* attempted 
in very hot weather, when it doc* not need any heating to arrive 
at the temperature of Kf)°F. If the clmese lias to la* coloured, 
add the colour at Ibis stage, sav, I oz. of anatto-ffiiid for every 
10 maunds of milk used. Tilt* colouring fluid is to be mixed up 
with a quantity of the milk in the vat. and the mixture put in so 
as to get a uniform distribution of colour. Then add, gradually, 
by stirring, one seer of rennet mixed up with water to the 
10 maunds of warm milk in the vat Sufficient rennet is to be 
used to show some coagulation in less than a quarter of an hour. 
The room should he shut off from draughts of air at this time. 
In about half an hour the curd will solidify, and then with two 
curd-cutting compound knives, cleaned, sharpened, and washed 
with boiling water, the curd is to he cut (dean, lirst with the 
horizontal knife lengthwise and then with the vertical knife 
vertically, until little cubical masses of curd are formed in the 
whey. Continue to stir these cubical masses while the temperature 
is slowly increased to ihS° or 10()°F., two degrees being raised 
every b minutes. When this temperature is reached, gradually 
draw off the whey, and continue stirring briskly, and taking off 
the whey. Then spread the curd over a cloth to run out all the 
whey, and afterwards pass the curd through a grinding mill. Then 
mix salt evenly at the rate of ] lb. for even , r > maunds of milk 
used. Then weigh out. the salted curd into the hoops or moulds 
fitted with cheese-cloth. The cloth should be taken out from hot 
water, rinsed before putting it on the hoop and letting curd into 
it. The temperature of the room at the time the hoops of cheese 
are put under press, should be about 80°F. The pressure should 
be slow and repeated at intervals of an hour. Then the cheese is 
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taken out of the mould, the cheese-cloth sewn on, and after 
smearing the surface with hot water, pressure is applied again. 
The next day it is taken out and left on a shelf to ripen for two 
or three months. 

1281. Rennet should he made out of calves not more than 
a week old. The fourth stomach is cut out, turned inside out, 
wiped dry, turned back and blown out in the form of a bladder. 
It should be kept hung up t'°r two weeks in a cool and dark room. 
Then it is cut up into strips about inch wide and put in a stone 
jar containing one seer of water which has been previously boiled 
and cooled. Sufficient salt is to be added to supersaturate the 
water. Occasionally stir and rub the strips: of the stomach against 
the water and the sides of the jar. In three or lour days the rennet 
will be ready. 1 seer of this rennet is sufficient for curdling 
10 maunds of milk in less than an hour. Strict cleanliness is 
necessary at every stage 1 . 

1*282. Mr. Subba Kao of the Madras Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment has been successful in making cheese, without tin* addition 
of rennet, by adding to the milk the juice of Eptearpnnix onentalis. 
The milky juice of the petiole stalks of 32 leaves of this tree 
was used for 4 lbs. of milk. In this connection it may be men¬ 
tioned that Bengal <jowulas use the juice of shmra ( 1'roplus aspera) 
for getting quick curdling of milk. Experiments in cheese- 
making bv the addition of a vegetable ferment, conducted under 
proper conditions of temperature, etc., are likely to lead to import¬ 
ant results. 

1283. We may conclude this Chapter by giving a lew 
extracts from Mr. B. C. Basil's Report to the Indian Dairy Com¬ 
mission, dated 19th February 1890. 

“As the principles which underlie the separation of cream 
by centrifugal force, are not generally known in this country, the 
following description of the “ Baby ” and the 46 Windsor” may 
not be out of place. The principal part of the “ Baby ” separator 
is the cylinder, made of the best Swedish steel, placed inside an 
iron-frame. This cylinder is spun like a top at the rate of f>,000 
revolutions per minute by 40 revolutions of the handle, this high 
speed being attained through the medium of a system of axles 
and toothed wheels. The milk which flows into the cylinder from 
a can placed above it is thus made to revolve 1 at an enormous 
speed, and is at once separated into cream and skim-milk in 
accordance with the law of dynamics that bodies revolving in a 
circle fly, or, if restrained, tend to fly away from the centre ; and 
that of two bodies thus revolving, the heavier flies further from 
the centre than the lighter. Thus, if we put a number of leaden 
and wooden balls into a cup and give a rotating motion to the 
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hitter, the leaden balls will stick close to the inside of the cup, 
and the wooden ones will collect on the inside of the leaden balls. 
Now of skim-milk and cream which are the two component parts 
into which milk naturally separates, the former is considerably 
heavier than the latter. Thus when milk is made to revolve 
rapidlv, the skim-milk being heavier flies farther from the centre 
than the cream, and as both are restrained by the sides of the 
cylinder, they form two distinct layers inside the cylinder, one 
within the other. ” 

The milk being thus separated, the skim-milk, which forms the 
outside layer, is pushed up a narrow tube opening on the inner 
circumference of the cylinder, into a tin-ring fitted into the top 
of the cylinder, and from this ring through a spout into a bucket 
below, and the cream which forms the inner column escapes 
through a notch at the top of the cvlinder into a second tin-ring, 
and from this through a spout into the cream bucket. The How 
of the milk into the cvlinder is regulated by a float which is 
placed in a circular tin dish which intervenes between tin* milk 
and the cylinder. 

u The ' Windsor ' is in principle the same as the 4 Baby,' 
from which it differs onlv in one or two details. These are (It 
that the revolving cvlinder in the 'Windsor' is horizontally 
placed, while in the * Baby ' it is vertical, and (2) that the high 
speed of the cylinder in the - Windsor ’ is communicated by the 
handle through two friction rollers, on which the axle of the 
cylinder rests. 

44 All the modern cream separators are based on the 4 principle 
of separation bv means of centrifugal force, as described above. 
They may he of anv desired rapacity. The larger ones have to 
be driven by steam-power, and can separate as many as lf>() gallons 
of milk per hour, while the ‘ Baby ' has a capacity of I'l gallons 
and the ‘ Windsor ' of ;>f> gallons per hour. 

" The Victoria churn shown is an end over end churn, and 
unlike most churns, has no beaters inside. The absence of heaters 
inside is said to he an advantage, as it allows the churn to be 
easily washed and cleaned. It may be remarked here that in all 
dairy operations, cleanliness of utensils is a matter of the utmost 
importance. 

k4 Mr. Howman gave a series of demonstrations at the 
Metcalfe Hall. The chief among these arc briefly described in the 
following paragraphs :— 

“ 4 The first demonstration was intended to he a competi¬ 
tive trial between the English method of butter-making and the 
native. For this purpose a native dairyman carrying on a large 
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milk trade at Kidderpore was induced to enter the field with 
Mr. Howman. The proceedings opened by making over Idfiilbs. 
of milk of the same <junlitv to each of the two parties. Mr. 
B. Blechynden, Secretary to the Agri-IIorticuItural Society o1 
India, Mr. Irving of the firm of Messrs. T. E. Thomson and 
Company of Calcutta, and Mr. 13. C. Basil, Assistant to the 
Director of Agriculture, Bengal, superintended the proceedings. 
Mr. Howman passed his portion of the milk through the k Windsor 1 
separator, and the cream was put aside in a safe place to make 
it 4 ripen ' and get ready for churning butter on the next day. 
The native dairyman heated his milk and set it to curdle into daht 
in earthen pots which were also put aside for the night. On the 
next day at 12 o’clock several other gentlemen, among whom 
were Mr. Finucane, Director of Agriculture, Bengal, Dr. Green- 
hill, Mr. Tremearne, Managing Director of the Great Eastern 
Motel, and the Superintendent of the Sailors' Home, came to see 
the competitive trial. Mr. Keventer placed the cream made on 
the previous evening into tin* Victoria churn, and in less than 
half an hour the churning was complete, and the butter pressed 
and made. Against this four </<><<l<(s were put to work to (‘burn 
the dahi and get out the butter in the native way. Although no 
attempt was made to arrive at a comparative idea of the time 
occupied by each process, the gentlemen who watehed the proceed¬ 
ings came to he of opinion that the more process of butter-making, 
as followed by native dairymen, would take full thrice the time as 
the English process of butter-making from cream. Tin* native 
dairymen present at the trial seemed to he much interested in the 
new method, and were compelled to own that, apart from other 
advantages, the English method of butter-making had a decided 
advantage over their own in respect of the saving of labour. On 
weighing the two lots of butter, the superiority of the English 
method became at once apparent,* its outturn being (I lbs. fi ozs., 
against 4 lbs. Id ozs. by the native method. The native butter 
also looked thinner and appeared to contain a large percentage 
of water in it than the machine-turned butter. To ascertain this 
point, it. was proposed to carry the trial further by converting the 
butter from either process into ghee, but during the boiling an 
accident occurred which put. an end to the proceedings so far as 
the native butter was concerned. The butter from the machine 
gave 4 lbs. 4 ozs. of ghee (f>7 per cent on the butter), and a 
residue of only 1 oz. 12 drs. of curd and shimmings. 


* It should be noted here that the native dairymen would have got a larger 
yield if they churned the dahi early in the morning: (as they always do) instead of 
in the afternoon. 
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' 4 4 As regards the quality of the two lots of butter, Mr. 
Howrnan claimed superiority for his own ; hut on this point the 
gentlemen present were not unanimous in giving any decided 
opinion. 

44 4 The second demonstration was with buffalo milk. It 
was also intended to he a competitive trial, hut the cream which 
Mr. Howrnan separated was not kept for butter-making hut 
distributed in small quantities to several European gentlemen, 
all of whom pronounced the cream to he of very good quality. 
The native dairvinan made butter out of his lot of buffalo 
milk and obtained 1 -i lbs. of butter from 22ilbs. of milk, which 
is 1 lb. of butter to If) lbs. of milk. This shows the very rich 
quality of buffalo’s milk as compared with the cow's. 


('llAPTIH! ( XVI. 

Pacon and Ham ( Thing. 

Fakmkrs in Europe and America usually practise the art 
of ham and bacon curing. Tin* principle consists in addimr 
preserving substances to tile meat and allowing time for these to 
saturate the tissues. This inhibits the growth of bacteria and 
renders it possible to keep the meat for an indefinite period. 

12(Sf>. The carcass ot tin* animal is rolled inside a vat filled 
with water at ISO 0 p. until the hair comes away easily in the hand. 
Then it is pm on a table and the hair removed by scrapers, after 
which it is bung up above,a singeing furnace in which it is singed 
for about a quarter of a minute. Then the carcass is lowered 
into a cold hath for a second, taken up again, and the burnt 
surface scraped off with hand scrapers. The intestines and offal 
arc then removed and sorted, and the carcass after being again 
cleansed, is spilt down the back, the vertebral column removed, and 
the two sides including the vertebral column, the head, the feet, 
and the kidney fat, an 4 weighed. This is called the dead-weight 
of the animal. The dead- weight of an animal weighing sixteen 
stone is about twelve stone ; from this is deducted 2 lbs. for evap¬ 
oration, etc., and the price is fixed on the net weight. Then the 
head and feet are completely severed, the kidney, fat and vertebral 
column removed, and the sides are disconnected and allowed 
to cool hung up for six to twelve hours, according to the 
time of the year. They are then placed in a refrigerator for 
twelve hours until the meat registers a temperature of 40°F. 
The refrigerator must he 38°F. for the meat to he cooled down 
to 40° F. The blade bones are then removed and the sides 
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trimmed and taken to the cellar where they are laid on a 
bench and pumped at various points at a uniform pressure ol 
4-0 lbs. per square inch with a pickle made ot, salt. ;>0 parts, 
granulated saltpetre f>, dry antiseptic, i. cane-sugar (in 
winter only) f> parts. To these substances 20 gallons of water 
are added and stirred till all the material is dissolved. The 
strength determined by the salinometer should be 9f)°. If it 
indicates less, add more salt until it indicates 9f>°. The sides 
are wiped with a portion of the pickle used for pumping and are 
then laid on the cellar floor. A mixture of equal quantities of 
saltpetre and drv antiseptic is then sprinkled over the whole of 
the inside or cut surfaces, with a sieve. Salt finely ground is 
then sprinkled over the same surface, and the sides are now 
permitted to lie in that condition for seven or eight days when 
it will be cured and may then bo washed and baled for transport, 
or the sides may be washed and dried as 4 ‘ pale dried bacon," 
or they may be smoked and sold as smoked bacon. If wanted 
in the pale dried state, the sides are hung up in a ventilated 
drying room heated to a temperature of 80°F. with a steam pipe, 
and kept there until quite dry. Smoked bacon is produced by 
hanging the sides in a smoke store for about three days where it is 
exposed to the smoke and fumes given off by smouldering hard¬ 
wood saw dust. The smoke store must be well ventilated. 

128b. A simpler method is to make a pickle consisting 
of 5 l*»s. of common salt,, -J- lb. of saltpetre and 2 gallons ol 
cold water, to which i lb. of sugar may be added. Into this 
pickle the whole or cut up carcass is kept dipped for three days at a 
fairlv uniform temperature of 50 C F., and then dry salting is done 
for nine days, or in the case of big animals up to twelve days. 

1287. The most important points in the curing of bacon and 
ham are, (1) cleanliness of all the operations, (2) uniformity of 
temperature of the cellar, and {?>) evenness of density of the 
pickle used. Bacon and ham-curing is carried on successfully on 
European principles by ltaja Ram pal Sinha of Oudh. 

1288. riam-carinff. —If the carcass is cut up into sides or 
smaller pieces and cured, it is called ham. Ham-curing is easier 
than bacon-curing, though the principle is the same. After the 
sides have been chilled, they are cut up into large pieces which 
are flung into the pickling used in the preparation of bacon. 
They are allowed to remain there until the next morning when 
they are taken out and pressed so that the blood may be entirely 
squeezed out from the sinews. They are then laid alternately 
between layers of salt. Pumping may be done at a low pressure 
with an antiseptic pickle. The same mixture of antiseptic* and 
saltpetre is sprinkled over the cut surface and the whole is covered 
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with salt. Attn* three days the hams are pressed again so as 
to squeeze out any hlood remaining in the sinews. They are 
then laid down and covered with fine salt and left in this position 
tor fifteen days if pieces weigh about lf» lbs. They require a 
day for every pound weight to cure, hut left for a week at least 
even if the weight is less than 7 lbs. Then the pieces are dried 
and stonal. 

l2S ( J. Here is another recipe for curing ham or sides of 
hacon :—Pour four gallons of boiling water to i a bushel of salt 
and { lh. of saltpetre. Stir till the mixture dissolves. When 
cold, add 1 lh. of treacle. Put tin* sides in this brine and keep 
it under with heavy stones. Turn it ever)' two days and let it 
remain in pickle for ten days or a fortnight according to thick¬ 
ness. Large hams require one month to five weeks curing. 
Then simply rub each piece well with dry salt. Place piece* upon 
piece on charcoal. Leave them in this way for six weeks. Then rub 
a little more salt and hang up. For hams use treacle or sugar 
and some saltpetre with tin* salt and rub well, for hacon salt alone 
docs. Ih’ip occasionally with their own brine. After six or 
eight weeks take up to dry and when dry put up in hags to keep 
out vermin. 

121U). For curing mutton hams the following recipe ha> 
been found very reliable :— 


Water 

I Mack horse-salt 
Saltpetre 
(i nr 

Mixed spices . 
.7 unipor bei l ies 
Pearl ash 


1 galloii 
3 ihs. 

> 4 11 .. 

I l 7 11>S. 

1 ounce 
1 „ 
w 


The hams should remain in this pickle for three weeks, being 
slightly agitated daily, after which they can he smoked. 


CHAPTER OXVII. 

(Tiring Sheer and other Skins. 

If the skin is dry, soak it in water until it is quite soft. 
Scrape off any fat that is present, placing the skin on a scraping 
hoard and using a scraping knife with two handles for the 
purpose. Then wash the skin well in warm soap and water ; wring 
out but do not rinse. Then leave the skin for two days in the 
following mixture. To five gallons of soft water add lbs. of 
common salt and stir the mixture well until the salt dissolves 
completely. Then add 1£ lbs. of commercial sulphuric acid and 
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stir again. This mixture will smart the hand but do no harm. 
Put the skin in this mixture, then rinse it in cold water, wring 
out as dry as possible, and then hang it in shade to dry. During 
drying, the skin should be rubbed between the knuckles as when 
washing clothes, pulled, stretched in every way and scraped. 
Any hard parts may be reduced with pumice stone, though 
scraping with a knife also answers. As a finish, dust a little 
whitening over the skin and rub this all over with pumice stone. 
During stretching and scraping, the wool should be combed out 
and not left unkempt till the skin has dried. 

1202. Curing may also be done with a mixture of' alum, 
eggs, flour and sugar laid thick over the fleshy portion of the 
skin after the preliminary scraping and washing. This is how 
soft kid-skins are made. 



R.ART VII. 

INSECT AND FUNGUS PESTS. 


(TLA PTE K CXVIJI. 

(■Jknkhal Kkmkiuks acjajnst Pkstk and Parasites. 

A itliancks. —In America the dust of dry J’t/rHh/'um leaves 
and various patent powders are largely used against all insect- 
pests. A hand-duster ( Fig. 102), or one of the patent bellows, 
of which there art* several on the market, may he used for 
dusting all sorts of insecticides or fungicides. In Fig. 103 three 




Fig. 102. —Norton’s Plant Fig. 103. - Woodason’s Bellows. 

Ouster. for Powder and Fluid 

different forms of bellows are illustrated : one for spraying, 
another for vaporizing, and the third for dusting insecticides 
or fungicides. 

1204. For spraying kerosene emulsion 
or Bordeaux mixture, one of the many 
forms of knapsack pumps (Fig. 104), may 
be used. Fig. 10f> represents the general 
manner in which these and other spraying 
machines are used. The Eclair Vaporizer 
represented in Fig. 104 is provided with 
a handle which the man distributing the 
liquid keeps working. Air and the liquid 
are forced out of the same orifice by « ln , « ATT> 

this action, and the result is the distri- tIG ‘ Va^rtzer 
bution of the liquid in extremely fine 

particles over a large space. Each time about 30 lbs. of liquid 
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can be charged, and three such charges will be enough tor sprink¬ 
ling a solution over a whole acre ot land in the course ot a tew 
hours. The vaporizer should be thoroughly 
cleaned and dried alter it has been used, 
and before it is put away. Very largo 
spraving machines and vaporizers mounted 
on carts and intended for spraying orchards 
and large plantations, are constructed, but 
these will hardly be found suitable 4 for 
the needs of Indian cultivators. The best 
knapsack sprayers now obtainable in 
India are the 4 Success' sold by Messrs. 
Maodougall Bros., of Bombay, and the 
4 Spramotor " obtainable from Messrs. 
Williamson, Magor and do., of Calcutta. 

1205. An appliance which is very useful 
for singeng insects on trees and shrubs, 
is the asbestos torch (Fig. 10b). The 
asbestos ball is saturated with kerosine oil and lighted, and the 
lighted torch passed over infested branches and leaves. 

120b. The following general direc¬ 
tions should be borne in mind in storing 
<frains. (a) The buildings used should 
be close. (b) The bins used should be 
tight-fitting, allowing access neither of 
air, nor of light, nor yet of weevils and 
moths, (r) The granary and its surround¬ 
ings should be kept clean. ( t /) Refuse 
grains should be destroyed and not 
left about, (e) drain should be dried 
thoroughly before it is stored. (/’) Stor¬ 
ing can be done between thick layers of 
well-dried neem leaves, or in tarred vats 
lined completely with dry straw. (y) 
Fig 106 —Asakstos Naphthaline powder, half a teaspoonful 
Torch. for every 10 cubic feet of space once 

every 15 or 10 days, or 1 ounce to every 100 bushels of grain, also 
keeps out insects (A) (larhon-bisulphide, however, is the best sub¬ 
stance to use for protecting grains stored in godowns. The gas of 
carbon-bisulphide being heavy, sinks and the liquid can be thrust 
into the grain-store from the top. The use of a Quarantine bin 
is recommended by Mr. L. O. Howard, of the United States 
Department, of Agriculture. Into this, all seeds and grains are 
put in bags as they come in, and are disinfected by carbon-bi¬ 
sulphide, before they are stowed away. The quantity of earbon- 




Fio. 10.0. —Manner 
using Spraying 
Machines 
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hiMiiphide used being H lbs. lor every ton ol seed or grain. {z) 
Uymenopteroii" insert" belonging to the order ( halcididae prey 
upon and destroy inserts injurious to grains, and their presence 
in godowns should b<* encouraged. (/) Salted sacks, Z.e., sacks 
dipped in a t.en per cent solution of common >alt. and afterwards 
dried, have keen found very useful in keeping out weevils from 
grains stored in them. k > For small quantities ot vegetable 
and ot her seeds tkat mav be easily stored in bottles, a drop or 
two of mercury shaken up with the grains in the bottles, are 
found mo't useful in keeping out inserts. Mercury should not 
be used for storing grain* meant for food and not for seed. 
('arl)on bisulphide ean be had of Mcssrv lb Waldie & ('o., 
of ( lulcutfa. for 1*2 annas a pound in quantities of 10 lbs. 
or more. 

1207. For fntmm insects and other pest" which ran be 
reached onl\ bv smoke or gases, hydrocyanic acid gas mav he used 
hv mean* of a pair of patent vaporizing bellow-. Thi" gas is 
generated bv lining 1 ounce ol potassium cyanide with 1 ounce ot 
sulphuric acid and o ounces ol water placed in the glazed receiver 
of the bellows. The gas generated by thr above quantities will [ 
Miftirient for ouo hundred and fifty cubic feet of space. Some¬ 
times tent" are erected over valuable shrubs and small trees, and 
she in*eet" spoiling them destroyed by means ot the gas generated 
inside the tent. Ilvdroevanic gas being ver\ dangerous, this 
experiment should not be readily undertaken by Indian agricul¬ 
turist-. Smoke from ignited malum seed oilcake at the first 
appearance of an insect-pest ha" sometimes been found efficacious 
One and a half maunds of thi" cake per acre burnt windward of a 
blighted plot seem to have been quite sufficient. 

12.*< s . For scale-inserts. resin-icas/t is particularly useful 
It i* made bv boiling together lor three hours in a covered vessel 
f> lbs. of caustic soda, If) lbs. of resin, and sufficient, water. Then 
the mixture i" diluted with water by gradually bringing it up 
to [(.)() gallons. It is then to he strained through canvas, and 
when quite cool applied with an Eclair \ aporizer. 

1 L'iW. As an insecticidal paint for the trunk and mam 
branches of trees that are spoilt by insects (mainly scale-insects), 
the following is recommended : Boil 2 lbs. ol sulphur and 1 lb. 
of stone-lime in 2 gallons of water for one and a half hours. 
Then add o lbs. more of stone-lime and boil for another half 
an hour. Make up with boiling water to 2 gallons and add 
enough tine flour or fine clay to the mixture to make it like 
thin paint. 

LoOO. When animals are troubled with ecto-parasites, 
such as ticks, lice, fleas, itch-mites, etc., they are dipped in a 
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reservoir containing an insecticidal solution. I he following 
mixture may be used as a rattle dtp :— 

1 Its of arsenic. 

3 lbs. of soda. 

3 lbs. of soap. 

100 gallons of water. 

Kerosene emulsion, i.e.. kerosene oil, shaken up with an equal 
proportion of boiling soap solution, or with buttermilk ((/ho!) and 
diluted with 100 times as much water, may be also rubbed into the 
skin of animals suffering from ecto-parasites. Kerosene emulsion 
is a verv potent remedy against all soft-bodied insects. 

1301. Fvm/ieides .— Bordeau.r mixture is the standard 
fungicide, but as it combines well with arsenical poisons, and 
as a combined spray of Bordeaux mixture with an arsenical 
poison, such as London Purple, or Paris Green, acts both as an 
insecticide and as a fungicide. 1 lb. ot one of the arsenical 
poisons should la* mixed up finely powdered with 1 (JO gallons 
of Bordeaux mixture. The Bordeaux mixture is prepared by 
adding to 40 gallons of water, 6 lbs. of powdered sulphate of 
copper and I lbs. of unslaked lime previously mixed to a pasta 1 
with water. If there is an excess of sulphate of copper, it is 
apt to injure the foliage. To see if the mixture has been 
properly made or not, the clean blade of a knife is to be dipped 
into it for a minute. If the knife is untarnished, the mixture 
is all right, but if the knife is stained a coppery colour, more 
milk of lime should he added. 

1302. As an all-round combined fungicide and insecticide, 
may be also mentioned the sulphur, lime and salt wash. Take 
40 lbs. of unslaked lime, 20 lbs. of sulphur. If) lbs. of salt, and 
50 gallons of water. Boil the sulphur with the water and 
10 lbs. of lime for not less than one and a half hours, or 
until the sulphur is thoroughly dissolved, in a strong iron (not 
a thin copper) boiler, when the mixture will he a light amber 
colour. The remaining 30 lbs. of lime is to he slaked with hot 
water, and when thoroughly slaked hut still boiling, 15 lbs. of 
salt are to be added. When this is dissolved, the whole should 
he added to the lime and sulphur in the boiler, and the 
combined substances boiled for half an hour longer, when 
water, to make the whole up to 50 gallons, should he added. 
Then straining should he done through a wire sieve and 
the mixture should be well stirred before use. After using 
this mixture, the spraying machine must be thoroughly washed 
with hot water. 

1303. Another standard fungicidal solution is the Eau 
Celeste. This is made by mixing 1 lb. of sulphate of copper with 
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2 pillions of hot water. When cool, li pints of commercial 
ammonia (strength, 22 J Baume) arc to he added. The solution is 
to he kept tightly corked, and when it, is required for use, it should 
ho diluted wit h 20 callous of water. The Belair Vaporizer may he 
used in spraying both the Kan Celeste and the Bordeaux mixture. 

IdCH. Insect-pests generally have many natural enemies. 
such as dragon-flies, ichneumon-flies, lady-hirds, spiders, ants, 
hats, frogs, lizards, and certain birds, such as. starlings, king- 
crows, domestic fowls, thrushes, shrikes, drongos. rollers, wood¬ 
peckers, tit-mice, jays, lap-wings, nut-hatches, hep-eaters and 
plover*. (Vows are very destructive to unripe grains of maize, 
though they eat gruhs also. Of all the birds mentioned, starlings 
(sin t HI:) arc the best friend of the farmer. As a rule, birds that 
are good to cat (such as pigeons, doves, bagaries and sparrows ) 
or have very flue and attractive plumage (such as linnets and 
parrots;, are destructive of grain. As these are constantly hunted 
by man, they are naturally kept down. Sparrows and linnets 
(ludmi) perhaps do the greatest amount of damage. 

IdOf). Liqhtina fires at night or hanging up lanterns in 
plantations with troughs of water (to which a little kerosene oil 
may he added underneath, is a good means of attracting and 
destroying insects. 

lflOfi. Umbelliferous s/uns (suljm. coriander, etc.). repel 
insects, and these may he grown here and there in the midst of 
and around crops that arc particularly subject to the attack of 
insects, such as cabbages, cauliflowers, brinjals. etc., but this 
method has not generally proved very satislactorv. 

l‘U)7. Iclmnunon flies are largely attracted by flowers of 
ara/iar and country sim (JtoHehos lal>lah). These may he grown 
round a plantation of sugar-cane, as ichneumon flies are known 
to destroy sugar-cane borers. 

1A0A. Free irrigation is a great, preventive against cut¬ 
worms, whiteants, crickets and grasshoppers. They come out 
of their holes and hop away us soon as a field is thoroughly irri¬ 
gated. Thorough preparation of land and hurdling in of fowls 
(scratchers) in ploughed up fields betore sowing, are also good 
preventives. 


CHAPTER CX1X. 

Agricultural Zoology. 

Before introducing the reader to the principal insect-pests 
that cause damage to agricultural crops, it is desirable that a 
bird’s-eye view of the different orders of animals should be given, 
in :i systematic manner, which may enable him to distinguish 
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insects from <11110110 the various groups oi animal?* that are popu¬ 
larly known as worms and vermin. The following zoological 
scheme has been drawn up with special reference to insert" : 



Nematode^ or ronn< 
Earth-worms 
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til* 


SUB-KINGDOM IV (h). 


Ahthkopoda. 


I. < ’rii.stac.c:i 
(✓.</., cvay tishcv, 
lobsters, hs i. 


II. Arachnid;*, 
spiders, scor 
pious, tick^, 
mites). 


Ill Myriapod a 
(centipedes 
and 

millipedes i. 


Metabola. 

i 

A. U v metioptera 
bees, wasps, ant', 
ichneumons). 

B. Coleoptera 
(/.?/., < 'arabida' «>)' 
carnivorous 

ground beetles. 

Ditiseida or 
water beetles : 
Sylpbida* or 
burying beetles ; 

Dejinestida 
«>r Bacon beetles ; 
Se irabida* or 
eockebafers : 
Klaterhhr or 
Gliek-beetles 
(wire worms) : 
Tenebrionida* or 
meal beetles : 

(hirculionida 
or weevils ; 

< lerambyeida 
or wood borers ; 
Ghrysomolid;c 
or leaf and flea 
beet le.s ; a lid 
< Nieeinellida 
or lady-birds), etc. 
G. Uejiidoptera 
(butterflies and 
moths). 

D. Diptera 
(dies and mos 
<|nitoes). 


Hemi mdabola. 

I 

A. Hemiptera or Kbynchot-a 
n. Hemiptera heteroptera 

e.f/., bii".s. 

h. Hemiptera bomoptei a 
eiends. plant, 
lire, scab* insects). 

B. Orthoptera (cockroaches, 
ear wi”s, crickets and 

- rass-boppers). 

< Nenroptera 

(dragon flies ; 
w)»ite a.ntsi. 

I> rhysanoptet a 
ttbrijis’. 


IV. Inseeta. 


i 

A metal>ola. 

I 

Thysanura 
(fish insects. 
s>prinjftails, etc. 


1 X 10 . A short description of each of the above group* ot 
animals, mainly bringing out the meaning of the various terms 
used in the above scheme, will he of some use in getting an 
idea of the classification of the animal kingdom given in the 
scheme. 

loll. Protozoa ---The characteristic features of this class 
ol animals are. thev are simply little masse* of protoplasm, 
without definite organs or a definite body cavity. They have no 
nervous, digestive or circulatory *ystems. The protoplasm is not 
surrounded bv a cell-wall as in the case of vegetable cells, and 
the protozoa are therefore able to throw out pseudopods. /. e.. 
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prolongations of the protoplasmic mass of which their body is com¬ 
posed, when they notice any food substance before them. Thus 
they possess volition which characterizes even the lowest member 
of the animal kingdom. Looked at under the microscope, these* 
lowest animals present at least three common characteristics : 
(1) they are nucleated masses of protoplasm : (2 ) besides the 
nucleus they have a contractile vesicle, a sort of rudimentary 
heart ; (3) the masses of protoplasm are full of granules. The 
Gregarinida* and Rhizopoda are reproduced by fission at the 
nucleus. Foraminifera are encased in shells of calcium carbon¬ 
ate,—a particle of chalk being a mass of such shells. Kadioiaria 
are encased in shells of silica. They have a distinct mouth. 
Infusoria also have a distinct mouth, but no stomach. They 
multiply not only by fission but also by conjugation and 
gemmation. Infusoria grow abundantly in rotting animal matter 
in presence of water. They are either ciliated or flagellated. 

13.12. Orlp-ntorafa .—These have both mouth and a body 
cavity : but no nervous system, no circulatory organ, no blood. 
They often have distinct stinging organs. Reproduction takes 
place both sexually and by segmentation. They usually live in 
colonies (c.o., sponges and corals;. They are sometimes polvmor- 
phie in character,/.e., possessing more than one foim, and the 
same form repeats itself at regular succession by a process which 
is known as alternation of generations. 

1313. Echinodermala. -Xu this group the hodv cavity is 
distinct from the alimentary canal. The body cavity is circula¬ 
tory, belonging to the water-vascular system of circulation. 
There is a distinct radiate nervous system. The body is bilaterally 
symmetrical. Examples are star-fishes and sea-urchins. 

1314. Atuivlom. —The* bodies of these animals are in seg¬ 
ments. They are never radiate, hut more or less worm-like. 
Locomotor organs which arc bilaterally symmetrical are present in 
the arthropoda. but notin true worms ( Vernier ). Reproduction 
of worms is either hermaphrodite, or conjugal, or parthenogenetio, 
or by simple gemmation. They have no true blood, a water- 
vascular system being present. They have a ventral nervous 
system which is not radiate as in the ease of Kchi under mala. 
Many of the true worms are parasitic. Domestic animals and 
birds often suffer from tape-worms. These* throw out a chain of 
segments (proglottids), finishing up with a head which is provided 
with hooks and four cup-shaped suckers attached to the stomach 
or intestines of the host. This may he as long as DO ft. Each 
proglottis has both male and female eggs, so that if one of these 
is swallowed by an animal, it is enough for the reproduction of 
the parasite. The adult form usually occurs in the dog and only 
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a cvstir form in man, or sheep, or ox, ami the superstition 
common among Hindus and Mahometans that a too is an unclean 
animal is a very useful superstition inasmuch as it helps to 
retina 1 the possibility of tape-worm in man. In the nematodes 
or round worms the male and female are separate ant the body is 
unspnmented. Like tape-worms they are provided also with 
spines and suckers at the anterior end. 

]31f>. O/tpocIttrf/r or earth-worm- have segmented bodies, 
the number of segments being one hundred or more, and they 
have four rows of false feet or pads. They have no suckers to 
their mouth, hut the alimentary ranal is divided into distinct 
portions, such a- pharynx, u*-ophagus. proventienlis. gizzard, 
intestine ami anus. The blood vessel.- are two in number and 
united in heart-like sao. hut it i- not true blood that flows 
through these vessels, though it is ;i corpu-eulated fluid. The 
nervous sv'stem consist- of a set ol two ganglia above the 
rpsophagus and two below. There are two pair- ot testes. 

13LG. Ilirmitnit or leeches have a double chain of ganglia 
united by longitudinal cords and forming a collar round the 
gullet. The mouth of a leech is triradian*, /.c., it has three jaws. 
In some species tin* iavv- are provided with teeth. There art* 
two suckers, one at the anterior end and the other at the posterior 
(*nd. Tim -tomaeh is provided with lateral sacs. There are nine 
pair- of testes, one \a> deferens and a protrusihle penis. The 
female organ L inconspicuous, but the female- liave two distinct 
ovarie- and an oviduct. 

1317. A rfhro/xula including the lobster class, spider class, 
centipede class and insect class oi animals, have a ileiinite -erie- 
oi ring's, the integument neing hard and otten chitiuous. The 
rings dispose themselves into two distinct sections, the head and 
the thorax going to form one section, called the cephalothorax, 
and the abdomen another section. The appendages are bilateral. 
The blood is true blood, hut there art* no red corpuscles. Tin* 
heart, is situated longitudinally on the hack. Then 1 is a double 
chain of ganglia at the ventral side, the foremost pair of ganglia 
being above the gullet and they may he assumed to correspond 
with the brain of higher animals. Metamorphosis takes place by 
eedysis or moulting. 

131$. Crustacea. This class of arthropoda have more than 
eight feet, some of which are abdominal. The respiration is 
aquatic either by means of gills or by the whole surface of the 
body. There are twenty pairs of antennae 

1319. Arae/inida are characterized by having eight feet. 
The respiration is aerial, by means of tracheae or of pulmonary 
chambers. The head and thorax are amalgamated. There are 
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no antenna? and no abdominal legs. all the eight loos proceeding 
from the replnilothorax. 

1320. Myriapod a have a larger mimher of feet than even 
1 he Crustacea. The head is quite distinct., tin* thorax and the 
abdomen being amalgamated into one unilorin chain oi rings. 
There is a pair of antenna*. Respiration is by means of trachea 
ending in distinct spiracles. 

]#21. Insert a .—This order will he more till 1 \ described in 

the next Fliapter. 

1322 Mollnsra. These are ^oft-bodied [animals, usually 
provided with a covering shell. The body is without any distinct 
segmentation. Tin* nervous system consists either of a single 
ganglion or scattered pairs of ganglia. Heart and breathing 
organ are sometimes al)sent. The Mollusca arc classified under 
two divisions, riz.. Mulhwoida and Mollusca proper. The 
Mollusroida have their heart either entirely absent or quite 
rudimentary. Tin* nervous system consist* of one ganglion or a 
pair of ganglia. Bracliiof>oda. the bodies ol wbieb are enclosed 
in a bivalve shell, and Polvzoa are examples ot this division. 
The Mollusca proper ha\e a well-developed heart with two 
chambers. Thi* division consists of univalve and bivalve animals. 
To the former belong the Cephalopoda (c.o.. ammonites) and 
(Gastropoda (c.o., whelks j To tin* latter belong I jamellibranche 

oysters and mussels). 

1323. Vertrhmta —These are charaeteri/ed by thepo^se^- 
sioti of an internal skeleton definitely segmented. The norvoie 
centres are dorsal md shut off from the general body-cavity. 
The limbs are a wav from the nervous centre* and never more 
than four. In most eases the adult has a vertebral column. 

1824. risers. Fishes are characterized by possessing a 
gill ; their heart consists of onlv one auricle and one ventricle : 
their blood is cold, and the only limb* they have are fins. 

1325. Amphibia. — Frogs, toads and water-lizards or newts 
breathe first by gills and afterwards by lungs or by both lungs 
and gills. The skull ha* two condyles ; the heart has two 
auricles but one ventricle : their limbs are never fins. 

1326. Reptilia .—These include the tortoise, vipers, lizards, 
and crocodiles, also the extinct saurians, such as Pterodactvle. 
Ichthiosanrus, etc. Respiration is never hv gills ; the blood is 
cold ; the skull has only one condyle ; the integumentary 
covering consists either of scales or plates, hut never ot 
feathers. 

1327. /Ires.—Birds have their lungs connected with air- 
sacs ; the heart is four-chambered as in the higher vertebra fa ; the 
blood is very warm which facilitates brooding : their bodies are 
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covered with teathers ; the forelimbs are modified in tin* form <d 
wings ; the skull has only one condyle. Birds are classified as 
(a) Runners (c.//., ostrich) ; (h) Swimmers ducks, penguin?*, 

gulls, petrels); ( r ) Waders (c.o., cranes, herons, carets, snipes, 
curlews, plovers); id) Scratchers (e.;/.. fowl, pigeon, pheasant, 
grouse) ; (c) ( -limbers (V.#/., parrot, cuckoo, wood-pecker); 

(f) Perchers (r.//., crows. finches. linnets, larks, thrushes, swallows, 
kingfishers) ; and (</) Birds of prey. r.a.. owls, hawks, eagles, 
kit ,es, vultures). 

1 ?>'!$. Mammalia. —The lungs are without air-sacs; the 
bodies are covered witli hair or wool ; t,h<* skull has two condyles : 
the animals have mammary glands. Mammalia are classified under 
two heads, r/~., Non-placental tea/.. Kangaroos), and Placental. 
Of Placental animals the following groups may he mentioned : 

(a) (’efacea (< g.. whale and dolphin) : 

i h) Ungulata u a., horse, ass and hog) : 

(c) It uminantia r.a.. oxen, deer, sheep and goats) : 

(d) pMchvdermata lejephant and rhinoceros): 

r) (-arnivora ;cw.. seal, walrus, jackal, dog, hear. wolf. to\. 
tiger) : 

(/) Rodentia (<.</.. hare, rahhii. porcupine, heaver, rat. 
mouse, and squirrel) : 

(//) Inseetivora (/.</.. mole and hedgehog i ; 

( ft i Bdentuta (V.</., ant-eater) : 

i) < -heiroptera (**.</.. hat i : 

'/) Primates (< monkey and man). 


('H APTKR OXN. 

1 \SKCTS. 

Thk Insrtia are characterized by the possession of six leg* 
on tli*' thorax. The head, thorax and abdomen are distinguish¬ 
able. There is one pair of antenme. The thorax i* dietingui>h- 
ahle into three distinct segments, called respectively the pro¬ 
thorax. the meso-thorax and the meta-thorax, and as there i> the 
sternal and the dorsal or notal side to each segment, the wing- 
are distingtiished as meso-notarv or meta-notary, as the ease mav 
be. The heart, as in spiders, consists ot‘ eight chambers, and 
there are two opposite currents distinguishable. The spiracles are 
on the abdominal segments onlv. 

13o(). Ilijmenoptera. —These have a long proboscis, /.c.. a 
sucking or lapping organ : the ovipositor of the female is 
usually a stinging organ as well. There are four wings with 
tew veins. The wings are apparently naked hut frequently 
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clothed with short, scattered bristles. The larva* are generally 
footless; pupa* inactive. There are some species of Hymenoptera 
which remain without wings in one or both sexes. Neuter ants 
are windless, and even the male ami female ants get wings for a 
little while only. There is one class of Hymenoptera, tin* 
ovipositors of which instead of being adapted as stinging organs, 
are specially adapted as boring instruments. The Tenthredinida* 
or saw dies come under this class. No injurious insects belong¬ 
ing to this familv have been noticed in India, though tin* turnip 
saw-fly, the corn saw-fly, the gooseberry saw-fly, are common 
pests in Europe. Of tin* stinging class, parasites belonging to 
the three families Formicida* (ants), lchneumonida* (blue-bottles 
and dhaloidid.r, are fairlv common in India. Ants, bees and 
wasps, living in communities and exhibiting wonderful intelli 
genre, are very interesting insects to study : but they can no 
hardly regarded in the light of parasites. Ants no more good 
than harm in eating up grubs of parasites, and specially in 
capturing and destroying aphides and tunnel-making grubs. 
Ants do occasionally spoil a crop of potatoes by burrowing boles 
in them and eating up the starch. They art* also found attack¬ 
ing seedlings which art* usually rich in glucose, r. #/., seedlings of 
brinjals and cabbages. Ichneumon flies which art* like slender 
and small wasps in appearance, have very prominent ovipositor-. 
They are usually helpful to agriculture being parasitic on a 
number of caterpillars. One of these. P/mjJa jmnchUor. is a 
long-bodied yellow and black wasp-like insect with a very 
prominent trifurcated hairy ovipositor. Ptrromahnt (h‘t/zo 
(Fig. 05 a), is a minute copper-green ichneumon which may be 
seen in rice godowns, and which is believed to be parasitic upon 
wheat and rice weevils. The largest number of Italian Hymen- 
optera helpful to agriculture belong to tin* familv ( ■haleidida*. 
Their ovipositor is prominent ; they have wings with very few 
veins ; their habits, as a rule, are parasitic. Colrsia Flavifx* 
{ Fig. 05 b ), is a minute chalcid flv which is parasitic upon the 



Fici. 107.— Hymknoiteka- 
{(i) Pteromalm oryza „ (b) Golesia flavipes 

(Both magnified.) 

sugarcane, sorghum and hrinjal borer (Gftilo shnjdex). It is very 
effective in keeping this destructive borer in cheek. The other 
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chalcid insects collected and described in India are nearly all 
parasitic on the pests of tea or coffee plants. 

lbbl. Colroptwa (beetles).—Tin* beetles are four-winded 
insects, the first pair of wines being hornv or leathery wholly or 
partly eovcrino the membranous hind-wines when closed, and 
nicotine down the back in a straight suture. The larva* are 
either with or without lees : the pupa* are inactive. Occasionally 
beetles art* windless (✓-.</., glow-worms) or with elytra soldered 
together. Weevils have branched antenna*. 

Nearly hall tin* insects known are beetle*. The 
lar\;e of most beetles live on vegetation, and they are verv 
destructive, as a rule. Some are carnivorous, such as / h'rnu'Stea, 
living on animal matter or on flesh. Others teed on dune and 
other refuse matters : others a^ain such a* the larva* ot cockchafer?* 
live on roots of plant* ; and some live in lone gallerie* in the 
solid wood of tree,*, feeding oil tin* substance of the wood. 

lood. ( MCarnivorous beetles may be mentioned the follow¬ 
ing : (1) (' id 11 (!<'!(( sc.rjninrtafi( (Fie. Mb/) called in Bengali 

/ t/umtsd-polii. wliicli i> a tiger-beetle. < 'tcmiiA/thr devours both 
the k rice liispa ' and tin* ; rice sapper ' two of the principal pests of 
thi* crop. The head ol this ins(*ct is large : eyes very large and 
prominent : mandibles large and sharply pointed and armed with 
several prominent teeth. The clvtra (or forewings) are >potted and 
long. The insect is about halt an inch in length. (2) Calosoma 
oricniali ia ground-beetle imndddo active and black, about tin* 
si/e o!' a small cockroach : it feeds on other insects, and has been 
reported a* verv useful in the Punjab in destroying young 
locusts, (b) Trodotita mmn'itanica is a small brown beetle which 
feeds on some of the smaller moths which are granary p(*sts. 
But in its larval >tage tin* 7 rot/os/fa does souk* injury to stored 
wh(*at. (4) I^rmrstes ndpimis (Fie. Mi/*), called in Bengali 
Kdn-lutt/r, the larva* being called. Show -pokd< is a dark coloured 
beetle, about \ in length with hairy larva 1 , which preys on silk¬ 
worms and spoils cocoons by feeding on the chrysalids, (b) Lady¬ 
birds (covcinefidir) called in Bengali Cadma-ld . are hemispherical 
beetles often brilliantly coloured, which are helpful in devouring 
scale-insects {cocridce) n plant-lice {a phi did) and other insects. There 
is one member of this famih of beetles, however, riz.. Kpihudnm 
ricfinfi-octo-putictafa (Fig. 6b r) which defoliates pumpkin vines 
and hrinjal plants. Of Srarahidvu or dung-beetles, the Cat harsrtts 
sahoiux (qubre-pokd) may be mentioned here. 

Klb4. Of warehouse h'etIrs* may be mentioned the follow¬ 
ing : — (1) Silvaims idirinamensis belonging to the family Cuatjidit . 
is a little brown beetle, with active white grubs, which has been 
found destroying stored sorghum seed and biscuits. It is also to 
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be seen in date I'm its bought in the I’alrutlu bazaars. <2) 
.I'Jhriostoma nndulat a, belonging to the family I )ennnst?da\ is 
also a little brown beetle with white hairy grub-, which are said 
to be destructive to wheat stored in geieleiwns. ( *>) liluzopnrtlm 
pttsilia , belonging to the loini 1 v Ptinidn -, a minute brown beetle, 
commonly found in warehouses, attacking wheat, sorghum seed 
and biscuits. (1) Cahmd ra Chi Ir-pokd. belonging to the 

weevil (Cnrcnlionid(v) family, is the most destructive of all ware¬ 
house pests. It is a very -mall dark brown beetle v\ith a lone 
snout and jointed antenna*. The larva* live inside tin* grains ot 
rice, wheat, maize, sorghum, <‘tr. (:’>) B rnrhus nhtnnnsis belong¬ 
ing to tin* family Bnmlddn is a small brown beetle which i- 
very destructive to stored grim, arahar and other pulses. The 
larva* are little white grubs which live in the pulse seeds. (t>) 
Bruchu.< ('mammalns is a large grey wee\il which destroys stored 
pea-. 

1 oof>. ( )t bortna dud /nimnlltna berth's ma\ be mentioned 
the following :—( 1 ) Orpntns rhtnonnros belonging to the family 
Ih/nastinOi (Goliath beetles or nail-po/nr) is a verv large black 
beetle with a protuberance on the upper part of its head some¬ 
thing like the protuberance on the head of a rhinoceros, which 
damages roeosinnt trees bv cutting large bob*- in them through 
the voting leal shoots. (2) Rluinnliophorus st anat tntUts. or 
( C ht n rn~kola) and (.*>) Splnmoplmras p/antpnnnts are two \vee\il- 
vvbicli also bore into tin* trunk- e>f cocoanut and date palm-. (1 ) 
The flatleimd legless larv:e of various specie** of beetles belonging 
to the family Bnpmsftdoz tunnel into timber and stem- ot variou- 
plants. ( a ) The I him boo (than ( / >/nodnrns sp.\ and other ah am. 
insect- are also minute* beetles belonging to the family Plinida >. 
Pinodnrus miv.nl ana is the eommom*st perforator of ripe* sugar¬ 
cane. (t>) The* mango fruit weevil. Cn/pfor/i//nnhns manatJ nra 
( Fig. bb d ) is also a tunnelh*r.* i 7) / *lal t/darf t/l ns sn.rsp/nnstts. 
belonging to the family Se-edvtida*. is a small brown beedle. which 
tunnels into the stalks e>l’ paddv plants. (’<S) The Xj/loborus 
perforans or Bnrn-poka of sugar-e.ane* is a heiring beetle*. <b) din* 
swe»et-porato weevil (Ct/las farmiearins) mav be also mentioned 
aiming this class. 

1 Ot bnrf/ns dnst rnnft re tit roots and learns may be* 

mentioned the cockchafers e>r lord-pokd f Mnlolonthint). The 
rurveel fleshy grubs may be* seen elestroying the* mots eif plants 
anel the black or brown imagoes may be seen at night fee*ding 
on leaves from Maredi to dime. Tbe*re are two species 


’ An interesting account of this insert is given in Lefroy’s ‘ Indian Insert 
Bests’, Oaleut.ta. 
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of* this group found in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, called 
respectively. Aj>o<nmia Bltnicfiardi and *S 'chizonycha htsrpscens 



Km. I os. —(\)lkoi»tkka. 


a.) Oimamiela Sexpunrlatu. it) H ispa. reiu'scens. 

(b) l)erme>tcs Vulpii us (</) A ula< ophora abdoimnali* 

(c) Kpilaelina 28-punrtala. (/ 1 ) Opat! uni depression . 

(d) (Jry ptorh v nchus mMiicifna. ( <) < Mart »<nemis basalis. 

<<>) Melolontliini. 


( Kig. \)Ur). Tie* former i- Mark, tile latier brown. Hu* larva' 
live for about four \i*;ir< in the ground. during rhe w hole of which 
time tliev live on the line root- of plants. Where there are large 
tracts of uncultivated land, the grubs can thrive unmolested and 
the beetles ran destroy cultivated crops in the neighbourhood. 
But though cockchafers do a ureal amount ot damage in Russia 
and Southern lOurope. as well as in Upper India, to agricultural 
crops, in Lower Bengal. 11 ie\ have so far principally been noticed 
as a very destructive warden pest, defoliating everv rose-bush and 
other plants in the hot weather. By proper cultivation, the pest 
can be kept off from plantations, but if they come from uncuh’- 
vafed tracts in the neighbourhood of a plantation, it is very 
difficult to deal with them, ('ockehafer larva* have been reported 
from (Uiittagong as destroying paddy and maize crops, and it 
cannot be said that there is no danger front this source in localities 
where uncultivated tracts abound. The fungus ( Botn/tis tniella) 
which causes one of the diseases of silkworms known as niuscar- 
dine, or chuua-1c( j t(\ is said to Ik* destructive to the larva? of 
MAohmthini also. Silkworms affected with tlii> disease may be 
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dried in the shade, powdered and the powder may he applied to 
roots and leaves of rose and other hushes attacked by cockchafers. 

1337. Of beetles u'hieh dent mu eraps proper. very lew have 
been noticed, besides the (Try somelid beetles, ! It spa trnesrens 
{Fie;. bb / ) and Anlacopltora <d>datnt ttalts (Fie. t» q ), which will 
be separately dealt with in the next chapter. A large-sized 
( -antharid-beetle ( I'dnch-poka). Mi/Ud>r/s pustulata , is destructive 
to the dowers ot gourd, groundnut and araltar. A t Trysomelid 
beetle ( I/altiea niqro/nsea) is said to attack the leaves ot garden 
vegetables in the Himahtyas. It has been also noticed defoliating 
indigo plants in Rungpur. Beside** Htspa /tutsans there is (hie. 
bb i) another ot the (Trvsomelida* ( Glut toeaein/s basalts), which is 
said to destroy paddv seedlings. A little Hat beetle .(tpatrnm 
depressant j belonging ro the family /'enebrittnitbt attack** linseed 
and wheat plants ( Fig. bb It). 

133<S. Lepidoptrra .—These include butterHies and moths. 
The tour wines of tin* mature insect an* covered with scales. Tin* 
mouth parts are often developed to an extraordinary decree forming 
a long-coiled proboscis or tube with which the insect sucks up 
honey from plants. The larva* as well as tin* mature insects are 
often brilliantly coloured. The larva* eat up a great (pumtitv ot 
green vegetable matter. The distinction between butterflies and 
moths is onlv justified as a matter of convenience. 

133d. True butterflies have their antenna* terminating in 
a (dub. and they generally flv about in dav time. ( )1 the-c the 
following mav be mentioned as of agricultural interest :- ( 1) 
17 rar/tola inarrates , a graceful purplish butterfly, tin* larva* of 
which bore into the fruits of guava, pomegranate, hxjuat. etc. 
('!) Manetptatu n.epalensts , or Matteipinttt rapa (Fig. b7 a), a 
white butterflx, the larva* of which have been known to attack 
gram, linseed, sugar-cane. This mav be looked upon as an 
Indian form of the destructive English butterfly, Pn-ris or Man¬ 
et ptatu brassiest*. (3) Papilin erithonins is a large swallow-tailed 
butterfly, the caterpillars of which defoliate orange and lemon 
trees, in different parts of India. 

1340. Most, of the lepidoptera of agricultural interest belong 
to the moths. The following may be mentioned as of special im¬ 
portance :—(1) The Spilosoma (stum pok'd or blunt) defoliates jute, 
sunn-hemp, sesamum, castor-oil and other crops. Other hairy 
caterpillars like the Sptlosoma have been known to defoliate 
mango trees, tea, coffee, paddy, raid crops generally, and rape in 
particular. The Mope ricini (Fig. b7 ft) may he mentioned as 
a common Indian defoliating caterpillar. (2) The Noclttes , which 
are thick-bodied moths with thread-like antenna*, are very 
destructive in the larval stage. Tin* larva*, usually known as 
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cut-worms or surface caterpillars, are smooth caterpillars with lour 
pairs of pro-legs and one pair of anal claspers, and they usually 
do their work of destruction at night, living in day-time hidden 
in the earth. The following iS T oetues moths are of special agri¬ 
cultural interest:— (a) Achcea a greyish moth, with 

dark-hrown hind-wings, marked with greyish white streaks. 
The caterpillars defoliate brinjals, paddy, sugarcane, < ajanvt s 
indicus, castor-oil plant. etc. (b) Ileliothen armigera calk'd vari- 
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to be destructive to paddy, hemp (< 'annabis sail r a ). popp\, kiuisari^ 
Dolichos lahlab and other pulses, and rahi crops generally, and 
to immature bolls of cotton, (r) Lcnmnia mi rani a and other 
Leuvanul(t\ the caterpillar- of which a re destructive to young 
paddy plants, oats and peas. Ltnmutin lorn// i Fig. (57 c) has 
been found very destructive to paddv plants. {</) La/>/it/<jma 
p.riana t Fig. (57 f ) attacks lentil plants, (e) Anrofis snfj'usa 
(Fig. 67 d) and ( f) (hiiroplmra ft am malm both attack opium 
plants in the same way. (7>) Geometres or loopers are long, 
slender, smooth caterpillars which hump up the middle of the 
body into a loop in progressing. Their moths are slender-built 
creatures with large wings and comb-like antenna;. Some of 
these are known to be destructive to tea and coffee bushes. (4) 
C!uto s/m/tlr.r is the ‘moth-borer ot sugarcane, (a) /’am/tont/.r 
o/y/Cfi//.*, the caterpillars of which are aquatic in their habits and 
attack paddv plants. ((5 The M<</n(-/to/<( (I'hi/o Ort/:u j pIlt/.s) 
tunnels into the green stalks of padd\ and wheat. (7 ) Sf>/u~ 
uarc/u's cajj'pr is a minute plume moth, tlit- caterpillars of which 
tunnel into the ponds ol bean (llnlirhos lahlah) in Nagpur. 

(<S) (xpUtiihi oosur/jr/t'/Ia i-thc caterpillar of a minute moth which 
tunnels into cotton bolls. ( !♦) (ididua vpnaUlUt is the caterpillar 
of a minute moth which is destructive to stored maize. (10) 
inn j n /xihmnila is the caterpillar ot tin* common clothe- moth, 
and is a minute creature that protects itself in a case. It is 
very destructive to woollen materials. Gt.her Tineid caterpillars 
attack paddy, spinning the grains together into a well. iI2) 
Pvralid moths mav be also mentioned a- in|tinous to stored meal 
i'hence called meal-worms), also to leaves and flowers of mustard. 
These minute moths have long wings which are not folded up in 
repose. The antenna* and legs are long and slender, abdomen long 
and pointed, extending considerably hevond the hind-wings. The 
commonest, example is the 'Lt'nrnnuirs ntiuntalis (Fig. t>7 It) which 


spoils brinjal fruits by tunnelling holes in them. 

17J41. /h ft! era .—The insects of this order have onlv two wings 

with few veins, not clothed with scales or hair. The hind-wings 
are replaced by rudimentary half pm s or poisors. The mouth is 
furnished with a proboscis. The female is stingless, hut. tin* last joint 

is often prolonged, into a beak-like 



proeess which helps it in making 
holes for the deposition of eggs. 
Tin* larva* are footless maggots ; the 
pupa* inactive. Nearly all the dip- 


— Imptera (Mosquito) 


terous larva* live in fluid or in semi¬ 
fluid substances (c.g., putrid meat) 


and <*ven the imagoes {e.f/., ordinary house flies) have the power of 
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living under water for an hour or more. The spiracles are 
situated close to the anus or posterior extremity of the body and 
they push up this end of tin* body occasionally to get fresh 
air. The slender wriggling larva* we see in dirty water are 
chiefly the larva* of mosquitoes. 

1342. The principal families of dipterous insects are : C l) 
PnlieidcB or fleas (ft/slut) ; (2) Afnsridn 1 or flesh and house flies ; 
Cl) <E sfridtr or bot-flies : (4) I! i ppohoscidai or sheep ticks ; 

( r>) Tahtuudir or horse-flies : ill) 1'nliridiv or mosquitoes ; (7) 
Chi ronomidir or gnats; (<S) Crejt/oni/ftidce or gall-midges; 
(A) I ipnlidcp or erane-flie< also called 1 holdv-longlegs ; (10) 

£t/rphtdtr or aphis-enters. 

Of tin* Muscida* insects may be mentioned (1 ) Darns 
fcrrnpturns, the grubs of which are found in rip** mangoes, and (2) 
(\irpom/iia parr/alimi which i> \erv destructive to gourds, melons, 
cucumbers, etc. 

Of I Vcidomyiuhe mav be mentioned Crr/dnni t/ia nrnzcB , a 
minute* flv winch attacks paddy. chiefl\ (ins paddy. 

Bot-flies do a great deal of damage to ox-hides They 
live* in the larval state either in stomachs of animals, or in tumours 
under their skin, or in tlieir nose and frontal sinuses. The class 
of the bot-flies called /lppoderma or Warbles, spoil the hides of 
oxen, 'fanners can doctor up the holes made by tin* bot-flies, but 
hides with such minute holes art* classed as second class hides. 
Rubbing with kerosene when cattle are troubled with these flies, 
is the best treatment. 

Ibid. Fleas iptshn) which are parasitic on domestic fowl*, 
dogs, cats, etc., pass their larval stage in dust, and they must- be 
looked upon as a sign of general uncleanness of the house and 
the animals affected. The P nitride?, or fleas are without wings. 
Their bite produces blister in man, but they do not thrive on 
human skin. The best prevention of fleas for domestic fowls is 
the dust bath. If tin* dust- consists partly of ashes and lime, fleas 
get little chance. 

We may just mention here the Tarhinid parasites, Trycohnm 
h omhycis and M a sierra pram! is which blow ' the silkworm and 
the t-usser silkworm respectively. 

1344. liemi pier a (Bht/nehota ).— The llemipiera or true bugs 
are divided into two groups, the Urtrroptrra aud the IIomoptera . 
(1) The Heteroptera have their fore-wings horny and the hind- 
wings (as also the tips of the fore-wings, as a rule), membranous ; 
they are usually provided with a scutollum or shield-like protection 
on the back, the antennae are long, four or five jointed; the head is 
generally free. This group includes the plant-bugs and the 
parasitic bugs Cimej' lectnJarins , the ordinary bed and chair 

M, HA * 40 
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bug, or chhar-pokd). (2) The Ilomoptera have their head 
completely fixed to the thorax. The antenna? are short ; the 
wings when present are membranous. This group includes the 
True Idee (eg/., the hair louse, I*edit-ulus capitis, or ukun ), the 
Aphides or plant-lice, and the CoccidcB (bark-lice or scale insects). 



Fig. 111.— Memiptkra Hetkroptetia (Hugs). 

(a) Leptocorisa acuta. (/>) Lohita grandis. 

1345. Ot the he! eropterous insects may lie mentioned (1) 
Ajdnis coucinna , a pentatomida bug which attacks raid crops 
and vegetables. It ha* a prominent beak, oval body and 
large meso-thorax. The seutellum or shield is very large, covering 
nearly the whole of the wings and abdomen. (2) Leptocorisa 
acuta (Fig. 111. a), the rice-sapper ( Gandhi or Bhoina) has a small 
triangular seutellum, long and slender body, and is yellowish 
brown in colour. (6) I hfsdercus cinpulatus , which has a very 
short seutellum, is a conspicuous red-coloured insect, about the 
size of a wasp. It attacks cotton, bottle-gourds, musk-melon, 
cabbages, etc. (4) (hct/carenus Imjubris (very like the chinch-bug 
of America, Bhssus leucopterus ), is a small, black, fly-like insect 
with a short seutellum, which commonly attacks cotton plants and 
cotton bolls. (5) Lohita, prandis (Fig. Ill ft) which attacks cotton 
plants (known as kaposi-pokd in Nadia) is also a slender insect 
with hard wings and short seutellum. (6) Another bug (Physo- 
pelta schlaubuschii),- known as kuti-pokd in Nadia, attacks rice 
plants. (7) The so-called 4 mosquito blight* ( Helopeltis theivora) 
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of tea, is also a bug. (8) Blissus cfihlms is a bug which spoils 
the sugarcane leaf and growing canes by feeding on the sap 
or juice. 

Ibid. Of hoinopterous insects may be mentioned the 
following :—(1) Aphis hrassicce , the jdb-pokd of mustard, etc*., and 
other aphides. Aphides secrete a sweet honey-like substance for 
which they are much sought after by other insects. The fully sexual 
forms have large wings, but they are mainly propagated asexually. 
Some live on leaves, others suck the juice of green stems and 
leaves, others again live on roots. They are green or brown, or 
black, in colour. l*hi/llo.rnra vastatri.r is tin* vine aphis which 
attacks both roots and leaves and produces little galls also. The 
tea-aphis (Crt/louia f/trarolu) is a blackish insect which sucks 
up the juice of voung tea leaves and causes their edges to curl 
up (Fig. L12 a). (2) The Pst/Hidce, the larvae of which are 

covered hv a cottonv secretion, are small leaping bugs. Like 
aphides they subsist on the sap of plants, and exude a sweet 
secretion. Some species produce* galls. /’sj/Ua, isifts which is 
extensively destructive to indigo in Bengal, is a gall-forming 
P st/ll id. The Psplla risfrliafa is a small black fly-like 
insect which attacks young shoots of mango and makes them 
abortive, (o) The (heads arc unable to leap, and they are larger 
than aphides or psvllids and sometimes very large. The males 
are provided with conspicuous drum-like appendage> to their 
abdomen. They art* black, green, or yellowish in colour, and 
the wings arc cither transparent or marked with a row of 
moderate sized black spots on the veins. Tin* larva* and pupaj 
resemble the imago in general appearance except that 

the wings are undeveloped. Some large-sized cicads keep 
up a perpetual chirping 
in the silence of forests. 

Although eieads are 
commonly to Ik* seen 
feeding on the sap of 
plants in India, none of 
them have been described 
as injurious to crops. 

(4) The Corrida' or scale- 
insects are often very 
injurious to cultivated 
plants and specially to 
trees and perennials. 

The males have two 
wings. The females are 
wingless and scale-like in appearance. Kriochiton cajani 



Fig. 112.—Aphides and Scale-Inseots. 

(a) Ceylonia theiecola, winged and 

un winged 

(b) I eery a zEgyptiaeuin. 

{c) Aspidiotus flavescens. 
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attacks araiiar. Asjiidiotus destructor is destructiv<* to cocoanut 
palms. Chionaspis aspidistra is injurious to the areca nut, 
palm. J )acl ylopi us Uronudii causes the curling disease of 
mulberry bushes, locally known in the silk-districts ot J>ongal as 
' I'ukrd . Jeerya - Idgyptiaemn (Fie. 112 h) caused wholesale destruc¬ 
tion of trees in Fgypt some years ago, and this insect has been 
seen on different trees in Calcutta and in Madras. Aspidiotus 
/farmerus (Fig. 112 r) occasionally attacks tea-bushes, as do, in 
fact, a multitude of scale-insects. 

I'M7. Or!ho/.lcra .—The insects of this order, to which 
locusts, grasshoppers and crickets belong, have tour wings, the 
anterior ones being narrower than tlie posterior ones which are 
usually folded up, and thev are leathery rather than horny in their 
texture. The larva* and pupa* are both active. The egg> are 
generally enclosed in a case. The hind legs are usually tashioned 
for leaping. The commonest example of this order will lx* found 
in the Peri/ laurta orieuta.lis , the ordinary cockroach, belonging to 
the family Biattidie. {2} To the family P/iasniidiv belong tin* 
stick-insects and leaf-insects, with long slender lr.alie» and legs, 
some of which are wingless. Some insects of this family are 
very destructive to cocoanut trees in the South Sea Islands, and 
when alarmed, they stjuirt out a highly acrid fluid, which causes 
blindness if it reaches the eyes, (d) Mautidcv, of which the well- 
known preying mantis is the best known, are not agricultural 
pests. They devour insects and are helpful to agriculture. They 
also have slender stick-like bodies. They deposit their eggs in 
spongy ball-shaped nests. (4) Next come the Acrid tdiv or short 
horned grasshoppers to which belong the following Indian 
varieties of migratory and invading locusts :—Aeridium />ercyri mun , 
Acr/dnnn sure/ net inn, Acr/dium nielanororne , Acrtdnnn wruyt nosinn , 
Caloptenus eruheseens , Caloptenus caliguiosus , ( y rt avauthaens 

ranacea , (t.ryd furcifera, Paelujt//las eineresnus. To the Arndidce 
belong also non-migratory locusts and grasshoppers of which 
many are destructive to crops. Crotoyoieus s />., a small thick-set, 
brown grasshopper, is destructive to young crops of all kinds as 
soon as they appear above ground, such as, indigo, kalai , harbati , 
opium, wheat, barley, linseed, rape-seed ; til , bdjrd , arahar , castor, 
etc. Catantops axillaris ( Kat-phariny ), and Evprepovnemn 
bramina attack young paddy plants. (Edalas marmoratus and 
Pcecilocera hieroylyphica defoliate sugarcane. The most destruc¬ 
tive of all the grasshoppers is the /lieroy typhus furcifer which 
attacks paddy and maize plants. (4) Then come the (Jryllidoe , or 
the crickets ( Ui-chingri , usrang, jhinyun ), the abdomens of which 
are furnished with long ovipositors. An enormous mole-cricket 
(Schizodactylus monstruosus) is injurious to young tobacco and 
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other crops growing on high land in Bchar. where it is known as 
Jiht rica. Un/llotul j>a sj>. is a cricket wliioli i< said to injure 
opium plants by cutting them off when thev are eonsiderahly 
advanced in growth. AcJufa s/>. is also said to injure young 
opium. Ltoi/n/l I us hi want I at us 
(Fig. 1 In) spoils young potato, 
cabbage and other rahi crops. 

(f >) The lon e horned grass- 
hop]K‘rs ( / jocusf id(v\ which, 
however, do not include 1 the 
(amiinon locu>ts and grass¬ 
hoppers, are* somewhat rare. 

Io4< s . JVntro/itwu. — In this order of insects the lour wings 
are ol' similar texture and with numerous veins. The* wines are 
sometime* hairv. The dragon-flies ( j/i/njr-foln, or /hin/t-phu rnt'j) 
an* tlie commonest example of this order. Thev can he seen in 
Lower Bengal in the* month of October speeiallv in lar^v numhers, 
dialing their in>eot prev wherever thev ffv. and they are to la* 
looked upon as one of tin* host fri(*mL the farmer has. Their 
larva* live* in water, and the larva* of the tew species that do live 
on plants feed on aphides, etc. The white-ant is the other 
commoner example* of 11 1 i> order, but. thev are exactly of the 
opposite character to dragon-flies, and thev have been dealt with in 
a separate* chapter. 

1 .‘>11*. T/n/sann/>f( m.—Onlv the* Tlirips belong to this 
ord(*r. The wines are* lone, narrow, straight, eejiial and vein- 
less. f rii(*se minute* inse*e*ts either ffv or hop very vigorously. 
Many flowers are attacked by tlirips which with tlieir bitine 
mouth keep chewing the* elelicate* leaves and pollen grains. 
The female* is apterous, /.c., without wines. The males are 
scarce*, and propacation prohahlv takes place by parthenogenesis. 
Tin* male's are different in appearance* altogether from females. 
A minute hlae*k winged tlirips has been noticed, spoiling the 
turni(*ric crop in Madras. Another tlirips has he*en reported as 
injuring the poppy in Behar where tlie insect is called I hi or 

lehi. 

ldf>0. Ihi/sanitra .—These are wingless, mandihulate 
insects, with long, many-jointed antenna*, abdomen composed of 
te*n segments, which do not undergo metamorphosis. Not being 
parasitic on plants they have no interest for students of agriculture, 
though they are most curious animals. They are covered with 
scales or hair. They have two or three long caudal appendages. 
The “ Silver-fish ” or “ Fish-insects (Lej)isma) which are so 
destructive to books, are the commonest example of this 
order. 



Fiu. 113. —Liuc.ryllcs IUmaculatus. 
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In the succeeding chapters we will give more detailed 
description of the commonest agricultural pests and treat each 
subject from the farmer’s point of view. 

CHAPTER (’XXL 

Locust (Acridium Peregrinum, Acridium Succinctum, etc.). 

There are two important types of Indian locust—that found 
in llajpntana (Acridium j>ercnd/turn) and that occurring in the 
Deccan (Acridium sued net inn). The Rajputana locust usually 
breeds twice in the year, while the I)eecan locust only once. The 
breeding ground of the Rajputana locust are tin* sand-hills of 
Rajputana, Sind, the Punjab, Jeyporeand A jmere. Tlie chief liome 
of the Deccan locust are the Western Ghauts. They are also 
found to breed in the Konkan and the adjoining part of the Deccan. 
From these two centres both varieties of locusts migrate to all 
parts of India and sometimes even to Bengal. The Acridium 
succinctum prefers tin* invasion of moi-ter tracts, while the 
Aecidnnu j>erajri/tum chooses driercliniat.es. Boides these two 
migratory locusts there are others, and souk* varieties ot* stationary 
locusts an* found in Bengal and other provinces of India. 
These also do some little amount of damage. 

13d2. The life-history of the Bombay locust has <jni(e recently 
been very completely worked out by Air. Lefroy. the Entomologist 
to the Government of India. From his description, it appears that 
the Hying locust emerges from tin* grass lands, in which it has 
come to maturity, in September, October, or November, and enters 
the crops. In ordinary years, it is then observed for the first time. 
During the night, it usually remains motionless in the plants or on 
trees not feeding, and apparently numbed with cold. If the nights 
are warm, it is active all the time, and hops away on being disturbed. 
During October and early November, it Hies during the night, 
migrating from place to place. As the sun rises, tin 1 locust, becomes 
active and commences to feed. At midday, if is Hying aimlessly 
about in the air, feeding on the crops, and when disturbed, settling 
overhead. The practice of cultivators at this time is to go into the 
fields and beat tins to frighten the locusts, but as a rule, this has no 
good effect, unless the whole field be driven by a largo force of 
men in the early morning or evening. 

From November to March the winged locust is torpid at 
night, and can then be killed in large numbers. With the first fall of 
rain the coupling period begins, and the locusts may at this time be 
caught by hand during the day, for they are sluggish and move 
little. The females lay the eggs in a hole in the ground, a hole which 
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they hike an hour and a half to make, while the actual deposition 
of eggs is complete in half an hour. These are never laid in dry 
soil, always in that more or less damp, and usually in land fairly 
free from jungle. They seem to prefer an uncultivated surface, 
and a soil not too clayey. Many were found in the embankments 
of low-lying fields. More still were placed on grass land. 

Within five or six weeks of the la ving of the eggs, the hop¬ 
pers or young locusts come out. They live in the grass lands and 
feed upon grass and other vegetation. Their life occupies some 
six weeks, during which time they an* unable to flv and can onlv 
leap. They are active almost from the moment tliev hatch, and 
commence feeding within an hour. In tin's stage, when very abun¬ 
dant. they can he brushed in huge numbers into hag> dragged over 
the surface of tin* ground and so destroyed. 

About October and November the loeusts become mature, 
acquire their wings, and begin to collect together in swarms and 
migrate. In Bombay, this migration takes them to the highland 
of the Western Ghats. During the cold weather they remain 
in these districts and about tin* se omi hair of March or the 
beginning of April, the outward movement from the Ghat region 
commences, to the North-East, East, and South-East especially. 
About the end of Mas the swarms break up, and the locusts are 
scattered singly over enormous areas of country. A little later, 
on the first fall of rain, reproduction coimmuiees as already 
described. 

The whole history of the Bombay locusts during the year is 
stated bv Mr. Eefrov to he as follows :— 


Winged loeusts emerged and entered crops 
,, migrated 

„ „ remained in forests 

,, migrated 

,, ,, scattered 

,, ,, reproduced and died 


October 1st to 20th. 

October 20th to November 
30th 

December 1st to March 20th. 
March 20th to May 20th. 
May 20th to June 10th 
June 10th to August 10th. 


There are several points in this life-history, at which it is 
possible to attack tin* insect. "We have already indicated one, 
namely, the young c hopper ’ stage lie fore wings are acquired and 
when the hoppers can he brushed up off the ground into hags, attach¬ 
ed to bamboo frames to keep the mouths open, which are dragged 
over the ground. In addition to this, it is often well worth while to 
give rewards to children or even to men in a locality, sav of ^ 
to i anna per seer for locusts collected during the cold weather or 
during the coupling season. Insecticides have only been effective 
when mixed with food, and then have only been applied on a 
small scale. The spreading of fodder dipped in a mixture of lib. 
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lead arsenate, f>lbs. / unuvn and 100 gallons of water, seems to 
have been effective in killing the locusts, and not to have been in¬ 
jurious to cattle or large animals. Tlie egg masses, in the ground, 
can be found and collected for payment of rewards, as described 
above, at the proper season. 

Locusts at various stages have <juite a number of enemies. 
Crows, monkeys, scjuirnds are all very fond of them. The larva* 
of certain flies (large ina^ots) live in the abdomen and teed upon 
the tissues. A large red mite (7 rcmdudnuu <mtudr,<s/mi(m) lives 
on the lower wings. Tie* coos are attacked bv at least thn»e dis¬ 
tinct organisms. The first is a beetle grub which eat> the eggs. 
TIk* second is a cachytnud worm which i< found in great num¬ 
bers in the egg clusters. The third i< an ichneumon • Scclis 
ntdtnu s). which lavs one egg in each locust egg. 

1 3f>3. We have hitherto spok(m of the Bombay locust. Tin* 
North-West or true migratory locust is Arridimu jwvvnr/ni/m. In 
recent years it lias done much damage, and is liable to vi>it anv part 
ot Central or Northern India. Others arc Acr/dium tc/v/c/ nosmn, 
common over (Vntral imd Southern India. These an* probably never 
gregarious, and have no special periods for reproduction. Arridhtm 
m/danoennif' is a large solitary grasshopper occurring over most 
parts ot India, and there arc <juitc a number of others well known 
in their own districts. 

1 of)I. It may be mentioned here that Mahommedans catch 
locusts for food, and even preserve them for tlii> purpose, as tliey 
negat’d them in the light, of a holy food from Mecca. Desiccated 
locusts might be tinned and exported to Europe, where tliev are 
prized as food for insectivorous cage-birds and also for game-birds. 

('HALTED < XXI1. 

(trass hoppers and ('rickets. 

The paddy grasshopper ( / lieroqli/phut fmri/er). —This acrid 
insect (called Phartnu and Ah/tka) docs very extensive damage to 
the paddy crop and also to young maize and jnar. It attains full 
size when the paddy crop is nearly ripe for cutting and when 
cracks in paddy fields are numerous. The females can be seen 
laying eggs in the cracks in masses of forty or fifty about the end 
of November or beginning ot December ; five or six of such 
masses are deposited in different crevices by a single female. 
Throughout the dry season nothing more is noticed of the pest, 
and hidden in the crevices a certain proportion of the eggs hatch 
at the beginning of the rainy season. Where cold weather culti¬ 
vation is practised, or where very heavy showers of rain occur in 
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the grasshoppers into the trough or kill them by contact with the 
kerosene with which the canvas is saturated. 


CHAPTER CXX11I. 

Granary Pests. 

The (jram weevil (Callandra or Sitophilus On/zea'\ — This 
insect does a good deal of damage to stored rice, wheat, barley, 
maize, juar, etc., three to four seers per maund being often eaten 
up by the weevil in course of a year. 

13511. Each female lays about 150 eggs, generally one egg 
being laid on one grain of cereal. She cuts a minute crevice on 
the grain, lays the egg in it, covers up the crevice with dust, etc., 
and then goes on to lay other eggs. Throughout the cold weather 
and hot weather this goes on, the weevils having come out during 
the preceding rainy season from grains stored in the same godown 
or vessel and remaining hidden all this time in cracks and crannies 
of the godown or the vessel. The egg w almost too minute to he seen 
with the naked eye. It hatches and the grub goes on burrowing 
inside the grain and eating into it< substance, leaving a minute 
aperture behind it, to enable it to breathe. In a few weeks the grub 
changes into a pupa, and for a while remains dormant until it 
becomes a full formed weevil when it bites its wav out of the grain. 
The breeding goes on all the year round and only <{iiieker in the 
rains when the grains are softer and more readily eaten through 
by the grubs. Every egg laid before the rainv season commences, 
gets the chance of becoming a weevil ; so although wo mav find a 
few weevils in the cold and the hot weather, we find the godown 
swarming with them towards the end of the rainv season. The 
time taken for the egg to develop into the perfect insect is about 
two months, though the time required for development depends 
on the temperature. 

1360. The godown or the vat where the grain is stored 
must he thoroughly cleaned, white-washed or tarred in the 
dry season, and then the grain stored and kept, well covered up. 
The surroundings of the godown should he also clean, for the 
weevils crawl out of old stray and rejected grain and attack the 
new grain stored in the godown. The grain should he spread out 
very thin in the hot sun, if weevils are subsequently noticed in it ; 
but under ordinary circumstances weevils can be only kept down 
by cleanliness and care, but not altogether prevented. 1 n jalas 
tarred inside and out and kept hermetically sealed up in the dry 
season after storing the grain, there is almost no fear of loss from 
weevils. Put Carbon bisulphide gives the most absolute protection. 
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In shops and godowns where such arrangements an* not feasible, 
a mixture of lime and crude carbonate of lead (Soph (da) is used, 
but the use of this mixture should be deprecated. 

1361. Paddy is seldom attacked by this weevil, and hard 
wheats are not so subject to its attack as soft wheats. The weevils 
are not able to penetrate a thick layer of chopped straw or of dry 
neem leaves. Hence, bags of grain stored in open vats first 
cleaned and tarred inside, and covered up simply with chopped 
straw or dry neem leaves, are found almost entirely free from 
weevils. At 1 knnarara tin* people are accustomed to attract ants 
into rice godowns with sugar, and then the ants attack the weevils. 

1302. The plan adopted in this country for protecting cobs 
of maize kept for seed, is to hang them up in bunches at the end 
of bamboos and keep them exposed to light and air and smoke 
inside ordinary dwelling houses. Indeed, the weevils are more 
destructive in town godowns than in villages, where sweeping and 
lepinu an* practised daily, making quiet inroads of pests somewhat 
more difficult. 

1303. The weevils themselves arc* attacked in tin* granaries 
by certain Hymenopterous parasites belonging to the order Ohal- 
cidida*. Three such inserts destroying the weevils, have been 
noticed. 

1301. The vernacular name's of the granary weevil are elude 
poht and hena poku. 

1 305. 77/c Grain moth .— lima anrnella .—Another granary 

pest which may be* seen in old stores of rice, and somewhat resem¬ 
bling the tiny moth spoiling clothes and furniture, is the wolf 
moth ( Tinai prunella). The larva* of this moth collect grains of 
rice* around them into lumps ami e*at them through into shells. 
In t.h<* chrysalis stage* the insect remains hidden in cracks and 
erannie»s of the* godown. The remedies applicable are similar to 
those recommended in the ease of the weevil. 

13)00. A minute* grain moth attacks stored rice, maize and 
wheat alike. It has been identified as Gelechia eenalella. 

1307, Other pranarp jtests. — Stored grain is particularly 
subject to the* attack of a brown weevil melius ehinensis called 
in Bengali <fhora poka . Peas are subject te> the attack of another 
Rruedms weevil, which is larger than the grain weevil. 


CHAPTER CXXIV. 

Paddy Pests. 

The Rice-ihjg, — Leptoeorim acuta .—This insect belonging to 
the order Rhynchota and section Heteroptera, is known to be very 
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destructive to the pudilv crop all over India while the crop is still 
green. It is greenish hrown in colour, and nearly an inch in 
length with .slender hodv, lone legs and jointed antenna*. and ol 
very offensive smell, from which it derives the name (rode////. It 
settles on the rice plants in large numbers and sucks up the juice 
when the ear-heads are just coming up. It often destroys halt tho 
crop of a whole locality or district. The mode of parasitism has 
not been studied ; but it. seems the winced insect lavs eggs on 
stems, and sucks the juice of tin* plants from outside while the 
larvae hatching out of the eggs actually are inside the stems 
of the planN and further help in the work of destruction. The 
pupa' probably hibernate in the soil, and when, owing to early 
approach of tin* rainy season, a long preparation of land is not 
possible, the majority of these pup;e get the chane.e of transform¬ 
ation into imagoes and continue breeding, as soon as the rice plants 
are up, on which the oviposition is effected. In any ease, there 
is hardly a rice field where a few rice bugs may not be observed 
if search is made for the insect, and if for two or three seasons 
they get a chance of rapid multiplication due to imperfect culti¬ 
vation and <hort exposure of turned up soil to the attack of birds, 
ants, etc., the attack becomes epidemic in character. 

iofiib The remedy obviously suggested is a preventive one, 
/.e., ploughing up of rice fields, in the cold weather and stirring 
lip their soil from time to time till the sowing season. It the soil 
is too hard immediately after the rice harvest, tin* first shower of 
rain after the harvest should be taken advantage of in ploughing up 
the stubhle. 

L370. A caterpillar that does not do much harm mav he 
incidentally mentioned here. If is the paddy stalk borer Chtfo */>. 

1371. 7 hr litre ll/sfta .— trtirsrrna ).— We had at the 
Sibpur Experimental Karin swarms of this black beetle in the 
rice transplanting season of 18 ( dh, /.c., at the same time when 
several districts reported damage from this pest. It belongs to 
the family (ffirysomelidne, of the Order (/oleoptera. It does 
damage both in the larval and imago stages, and it pupates on 
the young leaves. The insects teed on the green cellular portions 
of leaves, and the white fibrous blades remain exposed which give 
a withered appearance to whole fields. But the plants being quite 
young at the time, they recover their vitality and the injury done 
is not so great as it appears at first. The full development of the 
beetles from eggs takes place within a fortnight to three weeks. 
But a second generation is not known to succeed during the same 
season, and if is not known how the beetles appear in such 
swarms and disappear. Probably the large swarm which appears 
at the time of transplanting is the second generation from 
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hispas which have bred in waste lands and jungle and come from 
there to attack' the plants after they are transplanted. ( h»cr 
observation can alone completely e,l(‘ar up the life-liistorv of the 
pest. Their sudden appearance and disappearance are at present 
looked by cultivators upon in the li<»lit of a my>terv. Several 
remedies wen* tried at Sibpur. Dusting of ashes mixed with 
lime and arsenic, of soot, of turmeric powder, bellowing Carbon- 
bisulphid(‘ and ('vanide of Potassium vapour, spraying tobacco 
decoction, kerosene emulsion and a solution of asafovtida and aloes, 
were tried in different plots with no marked effect at the time 
of application. i»ut the beetles disappeared the next dav. 
Another swarm, however, appeared in a few da vs and they were 
similarly treated. At this second attack were noticed large num¬ 
bers of tiger hectics Citichuh l<( se.rjuntefatd feeding on the hispa. 
and probably they were of greater help than the insecticidal 
applications. The /nrreut/on ot the pest was successfully carried 
out at tin* same time by dipping each bunch of seedlings imme¬ 
diately before transplanting in a solution of asafmtida. Probably 
the stink kept tin insects off, though some of the plots already 
attacked were also treated with asalietida solution with no 
immediate result. 

lb?-. In the vernaeular the hispa is variously known as 
Morche /mini , «S//A7 to yoloK *S euko j>ok<d Pdmart poWt* Jd'nnli 

r okd.* 

ld7d. 77/e Uirc Mitltfr ■{( 'ecidomyia oryzen >.—Serious in jury 
to the paddy crop done by this dipterous pest, was first reported in 
October 1 SS0 in IVIon*»hyr, and since then it has been recognized 
as a pretty common and very destructive pest of the aus paddy 
crop, specially in the Bihar districts, where it is known as mechlda. 
Tin* Hessian fly of Europe and America Cecidoon/ia destructor 
which feeds upon the sap of green stalks of wheat, and the 
wheat, midge (0 rcidoin/fia tritici) which renders wheat plants 
abortive bv devouring the pollen grains, are two allied species. 
The rice-midge is known to devour pollen grains in the same way 
as the wheat-midge The maggots which are probably deposited 
on the ears of rice in tin* living stage are at first semi-transparent, 
but they get darker with age, and, when full-grown, resemble 
linseed imbedded in the substance of the ear-head. The destruc¬ 
tion caused by the wheat-midge and the Hessian fly is so consider¬ 
able, that it would be wise to guard against the rice-midge. 

Id74. The k Pattanai' butterfly*—(Suastus yreniius). —Oc¬ 

casionally green paddy plants are attacked by the larvae of a 


* A chrysomelid beetle Phced • brassicas is known to attack the mustard crop 
and another Ltptupa pygm&a to a tack young sugar-cane plants. 
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butterfly belonging to the family Hesperiidae and sub-order 
Rhopaloeera of the order Lepidoptera. The butterfly (Fig. 114) 
from one extremity of tin* wing to the other, when fully expanded, 
is about 1| inches and it is of a glossy brown colour on the upper 
side of the wings, with pale yellow spots at the fore-wings. The 
larvae when full grown are about an inch in length, cylindrical 
and tapering at both ends, light green in colour, with a deep green 
line extending down the middle of the back from one extremity 
to the other. The spiracles are black. On a sunny day the 

caterpillars remain hidden 
“ in shelters of leaves which 
they construct for them¬ 
selves with silken threads 
somewhat in the style of 
leaf-rolling insects, Contin- 
uous heavy rains wash them 
down and they are killed in 
this way. This insect, seems 
to be recognized as a 
very destructive pest of the 
rice plant by the cultivators of Balasore, and though it has not 
done serious damage elsewhere hitherto, it is just as well as to pick 
and kill the caterpillars when they are noticed in rice fields, 
and to depend on the hibernating pup;e being killed In¬ 
constant and long-continued stirring of the soil before sowing, 
as recommended in the ease of the Leptocorisa anda. The pale 
yellowish green pupae are formed in the rolls of leaves made by 
the caterpillars, but they probably also crawl down and hibernate 
in the soil. The butterfly lavs eggs singly on the upper side of 
leaves early in the season when the rice plants are tjuite young. 
The larvae are known to live not only on paddy leaves but also on 
tender leaves of the date-palm. 

137;.). Lecanta (\rtraru j a^ Leu rani a lorejji and other cut worms 
do considerable injury sometimes to young paddy plants ; but., as 
has been suggested for other paddy pests of the field, these would 
do little damage it long-continued preparation were systematically 
practised by the cultivators. 


Fig. 


] 14.- Suastus Gremius (Larva, 
Imago and Pupa). 


CHAPTER CXXV. 

Out-worms (noctuids). 

The Noctuid larvae known as kdtree pokdt , kdjrd, kumwah. 
iedd-poka , or chord-pokd , remain hidden in the earth in the day time 
and the moths fly only at night, or in the dusk. Some species 
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venture out in day time, cut tender pieces of stems and take them 
down into their burrows for consumption, or remain hidden in 
leaves and stems on a bright day. They attack young plants of 
rice, wheat, poppy, khvsari , cabbage, turnip, mustard, linseed, 
tomato, tobacco, cotton, indigo, and potatoes, and perhaps other 
plants, and they destroy tar more seedlings than they can possibly 
consume. Potato and poppy plants remain subject to the attack 
of the pest to the last, as their stems are always very tender and 
the damage done to these crops bv cut-worms is often very con¬ 
siderable. The pupal stage F passed altogether underground, 
and thorough preparation for a long period seems therefore to he 
the best preventive. From November to February, when the 
moths are to bo commonly seen in the (warning, the eggs .arc* laid 
on leaves in small batches, often two or three layers deep and 
then lightly covered with tin* down of the parent moth's abdomen. 
Probably there is a second generation in the rainy season. The 
larva 1 are more 1 active* when they first come* out, progressing like 
looper caterpillars, hut soon become fat and in appearance some¬ 
what like stumpy silkworms. It is at this stage of its life that the 
insect is niO't voracious and wantonly destructive. Each caterpillar 
has been known to cut down fifty to a hundred plants of potatoes 
and poppv in one night. The pupation goes on in the soil 
three to eight inches under the surface 1 , and the moth emerges in 
about a month. Kerosene emulsion syringed under cadi plant 
was tried successfully some years ago in the jail garden of Khulna 
against At/rotis su//‘usu. At the jail garden of Berhampore also 
this insect proved most destructive to the potato crop, until the 
method of sowing seed of potatoes along with a mixture consisting 
of rape-cake, ashes, salt, lime and a little white arsenic was 
resorted to. No loss took place since then from this cause, and 
the use of this insecticidal manure is recommended as a preven¬ 
tive. 

lo77. Besides Aorotis si/jfttsa. there are many other Noc- 
tuid moths which are destructive to vegetables, poppv, etc. One 
of these is the Hrliothis armiavra called Kujraht in Monghyr and 
Boll-worm in America. Young bolls of cotton are eaten into by 
these caterpillars and they also feed on maize, poppv, tomatoes, 
peas, beans, and kliesari. and other pulses in the cold weather, and 
also in the rainy season, lfain seems to favour their growth 
and even in the cold weather after a heavy shower of rain they 
carry on their work of destruction with renewed vigour. There 
are three generations of these insects in the year. The caterpillar 
feeds on the lower surface of poppy leaves also on seeds and on the 
seed-pods or opium capsules. A full-grown caterpillar is over 1^ 
inch in length. It pupates in the earth. A single female moth 
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of the boll-worm is able to lav as many as five hundred on os, 
laid at dusk, chiefly on cotton plants. The larva* live chiefly on 
leaves, hut later on they bore into buds and bolls. Sometimes 
after devouring the contents of one boll, tin* larva* will come out 
and attack another boll. The hole> made by the caterpillars 
attract the chrvsomelid beetle, Anlacoff/ioni abdominaif's* which 
continues tin* destruction of tlx* bolls. It is tin* third veneration 
from January that is usually found parasitic on the cotton plants 
in about July and An oust. 

1378. The common cabbage moth (Mmnrstnt brassirn ) is 
also a Noetuid. It is a brown moth with transverse black mark¬ 
ings on the fore-wings, the centre of which is marked with white. 

137J. Tin* Arhu’ti nu lm rte (called / * Itulauna in Orissa ), which 
feeds on the leaves of the castor-oil plant and tin* aralmr plant, 
the Pinna ntnrisiama which attacks tin* gram : the Lmrafiia 
r.rframa (called Ln/(i/>o(’<t in Ka.stern Ilengalg which attacks 
paddv and pea ; tlx* f,i j nran/a lore/// whicii destroys paddy 
plants are also Noetuids. Jjrnrania I'raacl is attacks young wheat 
and millet plants. Prodntia Uttoralis caterpillars. also belonging 
to tlie Noetuids. did a great deal of damage to mulberry plant¬ 
ations in the district of Murshidabad. a few years ago, and a 
serious attack on tea is likewise on record. It is also known to 
attack potato and tobacco and tea plants. Jute is subject to the 
attack of another Noetuid. 

1380. The Noetuid parasite that does most harm during 
tlx* hot weather is Aamtis s^ndis. It is most destructive to tlie 
indigo crop. The moths lay eggs at night on young indigo 
plants in March or April. In a week the eggs hatch and the 
larvae keep on eating tlx* leaves for three weeks until they pupate, 
when they go down deep in the soil. The pupal stage lasts for 
more than a month, and a second and a more formidable crop 
of caterpillars sometimes occurs and does far more damage in 
the indigo districts in July, than the first crop in May. 

1381. ►Spraying is not likely to prove a practical remedy 
for Noetuids. Long and thorough preparation of the <<>il, and 
the use of an insecticidal and manorial mixture along with seed 
consisting of arsenic, lime, ashes, soot, etc., is likely to prove 
more efficacious. Some tachinid, ehalcid and ichneumon flies 
are parasitic on Noetuid larva* in the same way as tachinid flies 
are parasitic on silkworms.* Crows and starlings are also very 
fond of ferreting out and devouring the larva* and pupae of 
cut-worms. In cloudy and rainy weather when the caterpillars 
come to the surface, they are more readily devoured by birds. 


Vide Handbook of Sericulture by the author (p. 112, etc.) 
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Tlu* same is the case alter irrigation, and thorough irrigation is 
a v<*ry good remedy against, this pe-r. In poppy fields, hand- 
picking ot the grubs liniv In* practiced. busting the plants in 
the evening with a mixture of <piicklime and ashes and the 
method of* catching the Noetuid inotle in lantern traps and also 
in hasins containing a mixture of molas-<*< and vinogar, have 
been sueeessfullv tried. 


(MlAITKIi rXXVl. 

TlIK SlU.Ak-CAXK I > < > K i\ I; (tdllLo > i \ 11 * L E X ). 

Thk larva* <>1 this motii b<»r»* into the stalks of’ Mi^ir-ctme. 
maize, jaitr. and prohahlv al-o the /a.<h/ti gra<s (Sarrharum 
sj'Ottfancmn ). A hrinjal stalk horer i» al.-o a ( lain. The borer 
attacking tin* sugar-cane. often n*-ult- in putrefaction, .-<» that the 
whole stalk becomes worthies-. Often the borer i- followed bv 
a tuno'iis in the work of dc-t met ion. and the wholesale lo-s 
occurring in some districts to -oft irieiie.- of sugar-cane, is 
rau-cd jointly by the borer and the fun^ie, the latter in fact 
dome far more harm than tin* borer m divine i i>e u* an ejn’demic. 
It i- curious the borer and the fungu- have also cone hand-in- 
hand in the destruction of >ugar-canr plantation- wrought in 
Barbadoes, in Jamaica, in Mauritius, in loutish Ouiana and in 
the United States. The pest tir-t shows itself by the di vine of the 
mid lie of the earn* and the cane rotting away afterwards, and thus 
the disease is known in Bengal both a- M<ijrr<< and hhatha. Tlu* 
former name should, however, be confined to the damage caused 
bv the horer alone, the name ol tlu* horer insect being Majeca- 
The name Dha&ha may lie similarly properly confined 
to tlu* damage caused by the agency of the V richospluvria fungus 
a- the same name is applied to other fungoid diseases. Hard- 
rinded canes, which are comparatively free from the attack of 
the borer, are also comparatively fret* from the attack c 1 the 
fungus. 

UhSo. The parent moth lays her eggs upon tlu* leaves of 
the young cane near the axils, and tlu* young borer, hatching 
in the course of a few days, penetrates the stalk at or near the 
joint, and commences to tunnel through the soft pith. The 
growth of the larva is very rapid, and the full size is reached in 
a month. The full grown larva is about an inch long, rather 
slender, nearly cylindrical, and cream white in colour, usually 
speckled with black spots, with a yellow head and black 
mandibles. On attaining its full size, it bores a hole on the 
side of the cane for its future exit and then goes back into its 

M, HA 41 
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tunnel and pupates. The slender brown pupa is about three- 
quarters of an inch long. In a few days the pupa becomes 
a moth, and comes out of the hole already made in its larval 
stage. The moth is light greyish brown in colour and 1 \ u from 
wing to wing when the wings are expanded. The hind wings of 
the male are silvery white. There are several broods in the course 
of the same season, and the larva' are plentifully ensconced in 
the tops or cuttings sown, or the portions of the cane rejected 
and left neglected in fields. The hibernation takes place it) winter 
in the larval and pupal stages, and the moths conn* out again 
in April or May. 

lo84. The methods of keeping down the [test suggested 
by the above description are: (.1) collecting all refuse leaves, 
tops, etc., and burning them in a heap, and (2) pickling the tops 
or cuttings sown with an aqueous and poisonous mixture consist¬ 
ing of soot, lime, ashes and arsenic made up into a thin mixture, 
and leaving the canes dipped in it for a few hours before planting. 
If sulphate of copper solution instead of plain water is used 
a simultaneous preventive against Trichosjt/urria fungus, tin* secd- 
canes should be kept dipped in the mixture only for a minute. 

1385. Thorough cultivation of soil is useful ; also hunting 
of the sod, after the harvesting of canes, the stumps and leave- 
being set fire to. Even after the firing, the ratoons will come up 
if it is intended to keep the canes a second year. 

1386*. EVrfain special methods are said to have been e/lec- 
tive in keeping down the sugar-cane borer. These are: ■■■(a) 
collecting all leaves on which the eggs of the borer are seen and 
burning them. The eggs are brownish in colour and are deposited 
in groups of about twenty, and children can he taught to recog¬ 
nize them and afterwards employed in picking them from planta¬ 
tions. (b) cutting out and burning all shoots or stems that 
appear withered or wanting in life. Children may he taught to 
do this also, and they may he employed in plantations for thi> 
purpose, (e) keeping lighted lanterns hanging in sugar-cane 
plantations at night, with shallow vessels of water and kerosene 
under them. By adopting this last device, one can get rid of 
Noctuid moths and other insects in large quantities. In the 
month of Kartic (October and November), a custom prevails in 
this country of hanging up lights in the open at night. It mav 
not be very difficult to induce cultivators to adopt the modified 
custom of hanging up lights in their fields with vessels of water 
underneath, during the month of Kartic ;, as it is during this 
month, as also in June and July, that moths, etc., lay eggs and 
do the greatest amount of damage to crops, though the damage 
is most noticed later on in the season. 
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CHAPTER CXXVII. 

White-ants (Termex Taprobanes) and other Ants. 

The white-ants (Nenroptera) are well-known social insects 
which make tunnels and galleries in homesteads and fields, and 
thus do a great deal of mischief. They destroy most of the 
ordinary timbers except teak. They sometimes attack roots of 
living plants and trees, such as sugar-cane plants and mango trees, 
gradually working their way upwards. The males and females 
are furnished with four large wings of equal size, but the workers 
or neuters have no wings. Their bodies are oblong and depressed. 
The queen will lay 80,000 eggs in a day for a long time, and the 
enormous growth a colony may undergo in a short time may thus be 
imagined. As in the ease of ordinary ants, the white-ants leave their 
nest for their 44 marriage flight ” at the end of the rainy season, lose 
their wings, and a surviving pair after losing their wings, have 
been said to he led into the nest by the neuters (though this is not 
certain) when the abdomen of the female becomes enormously 
distended with eggs, /.e., two or three inches in length and more 
than half an inch in thickness (Fig. Ilf) a;. Site goes on laying 
about sixty eggs per minute. The larva? from these eggs perform 
the greater part of the work of the nest, in making tunnels 
and galleries. The pupa? differ from larva 1 in possessing rudi¬ 
ments of wings. The 4 * soldier white-ants art* distinguished by 
their larger head and powerful mandibles. They are probably 
neuters. 

1388. When white-ants attack the roots of ordinary agri¬ 
cultural crops such as sugar-cane, rice, jute, arahar and vege¬ 
tables, a heavy shower of rain or thorough irrigation, proves the 
best remedy. When, however, they attack the roots of trees, it is 
difficult to get rid of them. Vigorously growing trees, however, 
are seldom attacked by white-ants. Liberal application of castor- 
cake, is the best remedy against this pest, as the insects dislike 
castor-cake, and the vigour imparted to the plants affords perhaps 
a further remedy. 

1389. Dr. Watt recommends the use of the 4b Gondal 
mixture/’ first prepared by the Thakore Saheb of Gondal and 
used by him as a white-ant destroyer. It is a mixture of Deka- 
mali (Gardenia Imida) gum, asafeetida, bazaar aloes and castor- 
cake. (See The Pests & Blights of the Tea Plant by G. Watt & 
II. FI. Mann, 1903, p. 343.) 

1390. Ordinary ants ( the Formicida y—order Hymenop- 
tera).—Against ordinary ants of which there are several species, 
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the following remedies have been found useful : (1) Attracting 
them with cocoanut kernels mixed up with sugar and then des¬ 
troying them by drowning or otherwise from time to time. (2) 
Attracting them with a sponge dipped in a, strong solution of 
sugar, and drowning them in hot water, (3) Strings dipped in 
corrosive sublimate solution (1 : 2,000) may be laid along corners 
of godowns whence ants make their approach or the solution may 
be brushed on to the whole floor. (4) Agave fibre mats are said 
to be a protection against both white-ants and common ants. (5) 
Turmeric powder is very efficacious against red ants. (l>) Of 
patent preparations reported favourably may be mentioned the 
‘"Atlas preservative A”. Messrs, Crowder and Company of 



Fio. 115. —The White-Ant. 

(a) Queen white-ant ready to (c) Soldier neuter, 
deposit eggs. ' (tf) Male pupa. 

(t>) Working neuter. (c) Female pupa. 

(./') Winged white-ant. 

Calcutta are the local agents for sale of this preparation. It can¬ 
not be applied to a, living crop in the ground as it destroys the plant. 

1391. Ordinary ants (Form! rid at) belong to a different 
order altogether from white-ants, the former coming under 
Llymenoptera and the latter under Neuroptera. There are 
several common and injurious members of the Formickhe, 
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the Formica sacchartrora (( wo/ido-jam/tra), the bormtca jnlufiuosa 
(the common jet black ant) : ami the Camjtonotvs scrums (the 
ordinary big black ant). The < am/emotus smaraydinm ( Kat~ 
j>?m/>ra ), a greenish and large-sized ant which lives on trees and 
makes large-sized nets of live leaves connected by a while 
web, belongs to the* sub-family Formicida*, while the ordinary 
red house-ant ( ] )if)lorho]>1rnm moles!am) belongs to the sub¬ 
family Myrmieimv, which an* armed with a sting. The For¬ 
micida*. though stingless, often bite very sharply (eg., ha!]>impra). 

CHAPTER CXXV111. 

The Mango Weevil (Ckyptouhynohus mangifeka). 

This weevil (Fig. ION/, d.\ which is very much larger in 
size (about ; -j of an inch being its length) than the granary 
weevil, belongs to the familv Curculionida* of the order Cole- 
optcra. It can be cut open from many ripe mangoes, specially 
those hailing from Eastern Bengal, where it occurs very plenti¬ 
fully. The weevils are black when they newly come out of a 
fruit, but on drying they assume* a rusty-brown colour. The 
larva* are white, fat, with fleshy tubercles instead of legs. As 
both larva* and pupa 1 as well as imagoes can be got out from the 
same mango, the pupal stage cannot last long. The hibernation 
through the autumn and winter months takes place in the imago 
stage when the insects usually lie concealed in the bark of the 
tree. Then they are noticed in May, dune and July flying 
about. Whether these are the last season's weevils or fresh 
weevils from early fruits, is not known, it is not known exactly 
whether the oviposition takes place on flowers or young fruits 
or on stems or barks. Xo hole or pustule of any kind is noticed 
on the surface of affected fruits. 

1303. The remedies suggested are :—(1) Cultivation of land 
under mango trees and growing turmeric, or ginger, or some 
such aromatic plant that will grow w T ell in shade. (2) Letting 
poultry in after cultivation but before sowing of seed. (3) Allow¬ 
ing servants and others habitually to cook under the affected 
trees. (4) Carefully removing and destroying all stray fruits, 
stones, rind and refuse of mango trees generally. (5) Keeping 
crevices and holes in the trunk of the mango trees plastered over 
or otherwise obliterated. In Europe trunks of valuable trees are 
painted or tarred, to protect them from insect pests. It is 
probable the weevils hibernate in the crevices of the trunk, and 
the effect of painting the trunks on a large r?cale may be watched 
in some Eastern Bengal district. 
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1394. The larva of a dipterous insect (Dams ferry(jineus) 
spoils late ripening mangoes in certain localities. The Malda 
mangoes growing in the Katgola garden in Mnrshidahad are 
annually spoilt by these maggots. The remedies recommended 
for tliis pest are the same as for the weevil. Probably the 
oviposition in the case of the weevil takes place when the trees 
are bearing small fruits, and in the case of the maggot, just, 
before the fruits ripen. Spraying of Kerosene emulsion or 
asafetida water, for the purpose of producing a stink in 
the vicinity of trees one wishes to protect from the flies, is a 
treatment that may be suggested in the case of the maggot. The 
spraying should be done when the fruits are still green but 
properly developed. 

(T1APTEK GXXIX. 

The Indian Goldkn-Applk-Bektlk. 

(A idacofthova nbdamimilts .) 

This is a Coleopterous insect belonging to the family Chry- 
someluhe. It destroys various Indian crops and in its turn it is 
usually destroyed by a coccinellid beetle known as Pabeopeda 
sex-maculata. We have noticed both these insects in the Sibpur 
Farm on cotton, gourd, melon, and cucumber plants. Water 
melons, jhingas and pal nil creepers growing in the same field are 
hardly attacked. In the Saharanpur Botanical Garden it was 
found to be generally destructive to all Cucurbitaeeous plants. 
It is said to attack the floating water-nut plants (' Traj>a bispiuosa) 
also. The beetle is a little under half an inch in length, brilliant 
reddish yellow in colour ; the wings are yellow and do not 
entirely cover the abdomen. The legs are reddish yellow. The 
under-surface is partly yellow and partly black. Heavy dusting 
with ashes is the remedy ordinarily adopted. 


CHAPTER OXXX. 

Plant-Lice and Scale-insects (Aphides and Coccid^:). 

These hemipterous insects are very destructive. Plant-lice 
(aphides) are more destructive to agricultural crops than scale- 
insects. The commonest aphis of Bengal is the jab pokd ( Aphis 
brassiere) of the mustard crop. Aphides are also known to attack 
potatoes, cabbages, cauliflowers, tobacco, araltar , turnip, raddish, 
etc. An aphid which produced curling and twisting of leaves of 
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the tobacco plants grown at the Kibpur farm in 1892-93, was 
identified as Si/thonophora scahiosa. The coccinellid beetles 
(lady-birds) that preyed upon these were identified as CJdiomenes 
se,r-m andat a. Another aphid which causes injury to the mustard 
and rape crops, was identified by the authorities of the Indian 
Museum as Hhopalosip/unn diautld. The females which are 
generally windless are viviparous, their abdomen being transparent ; 
the yellow young embryos may be seen through the green skin 
of the abdomen. The colour of the insect, however, is not 
always green, but it is sometimes red, brown, yellow, or black. 
The pupie and the larva* can hardlv be distinguished. The wing- 
cases of the pupa* are tipped with brown and the points of the* 
antenna are also brown. The larva* are the most voracious. 
Males are very rare, and for a number of generations their help is 
not required for fertilization. The asexual larva* usually develop 
into wingless females. The fullv mature sexual forms have prom¬ 
inent wings, but they also are propagated asexuallv. The 
blackish tea-aphis has been already spoken of. 

1397. The belief that blights, that is, the appearance of 
aphides and coeeidn* insects, an* due to fog or east-wind, is common 
not only in this country but also in England, but it is a mere 
superstitious belief. The extraordinary multiplication of the 
aphides gives one the idea that they appear all of a sudden, and 
their apparent sudden appearance is accounted for in some fanciful 
wav. Suppose one little aphis produced from an egg deposited 
last autumn should appear in spring on a bean creeper when it 
is just budding. She gives birth say to ten young aphides each 
of which is a female. In a few days these ten females without 
any connection with a male will each produce another ten 
agamogenetic females. If the weather is fine and the aphides 
are not tracked by ants or other insects, and if the bean¬ 
stalk continues flourishing, this agamogenetic propagation will 
go on every four or five days for about twelve generations, 
the rate of increase being, say ten in (‘very case. If a cal¬ 
culation is made, it will be found that in less than two 
months from one aphis one billion may be produced, and if 
the rate of increase be one hundred instead of ten, the number 
comes to something enormous. The last generations are partly 
male and partly female, the intermediate generations being 
wingless and imperfect females. The male and female pair and 
lav eggs in the autumn or in the cold weather and from these 
eggs come males and females of the following spring. 

1398. The Scale-insects .—The Aleurodes which invade rose 
hushes, orange trees, sugarcane plants ; the leery a which spoil 
various fruit trees, etc. ; the Dactylopivs , one species of which 
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causes the disease known as tuhra to mulberry trees, and other 
coceid insects, are preyed upon in their turn by lady-birds 
((’occinellidm) beetles. But the latter are unable to nope with 
the insects when they heroine too numerous, when kerosene 
emulsion and other special remedies already described, may be 
tried with success. 

lfjyi). ►Scale-insects do considerable damage to limit trees 
and other perennials, but they do not do such damage to ordinary 
agricultural crops as the other hemipterous insects (aphides) we 
have just described. There are several scale-insects, on the 
other hand, which manufacture some important economic products. 
Cochineal and lac are produced respectively by Coccus cartt 
and Coccus lacca. Manna is the gummy secretion of the 
tamarisk tree which are punctured by i 'oecus man nt par as. Tin* 
white wax of commerce is produced by Prioccras pda. a Chinese 
scale-insect. There is an Indian scale-insect, also ( Ccn>pljstcs 
Ccr/Jcrus) which yields a white wax. The females of scale-inserts 
are always wingless, and they are scale-like. The male is provided 
with two wings, but. as in aphides, their presence is not always 
necessary for the formation of the embryo. 

1400. ( 'Oeeinellid beetles are very useful in devouring 

scale-insects and aphides. It should he remembered, however, 
that they are not invariably friends to the cultivator. The larva* 
of hfulacliua (lodeca-stiffuia and others of the same genus attack 
the leaves ol brinjal plants and sometimes do a great deal of 
damage. 

1*401. For aphides and scale-insects the kerosene emulsion 
treatment generally proves most efficacious. One part, of kero¬ 
sene oil to eighty or one hundred parts of water should be used. 
The oil should be mixed up with equal quantity of fresh-milk 
or butter-milk (<jh,ol) and thoroughly worked up with a syringe 
or shaken up in a bottle, to emulsify the oil, before it is mixed up 
with water and applied with a spray-pump. 

(IIAPTKR OXXXI. 

Insults In.iuiuoi s to Iniuan Ckocs. 

Caddf/. 

1. (Jockchafkr lahwk (Melolouthini, order Ooleoptera). 

2. Lasiodcrma testacemu , or the cheroot weevil (Ptinida.*, order 

Ooleoptera). 

3. Calandra ort/Z'n (Ourculionhbe, order Ooleoptera). 

4. Platt/dacft/lus se.rsprnosns (Scolytidm, order Ooleoptera). 
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5. Ilis/xi aenescens (( ‘lirysoinelida*, order Coleoptera). 

0. A uldcojiltora alnlominalis (<’hrysomelida*. order Coleoptera). 

7. duet oenenii s (> anal is (Ohrysomelida*, order (Coleoptera). 

8 . Snaslus ynonius (Hesperida*, or skippers, Lepidoptera). 

9. Linuuodid caterpillars ( Neti le-grub-defoliator, Lepidoptera). 

10. Arhaca mdirerte (Noctues, Lepidoptera). 

11. Hdiothis armiyera, (Noctues, Lepidoptera). 

12. Leu rani a extrania (Noctues. Lepidoptera). 

Id, ! tn. loret/t ( I Jo., Do.) 

14. Earaponyx onjzalis (Hydrocampida?, Micro-lepidoptera). 

15. (hiJo on/yeellu.s i ( Yambida*. Micro-lepidoptera). 

Id. O/'cidom/fia oryzoi (Oecidomvida*. Diptera). 

17. Lepioiovisa unit a f Khvnchota, Hemiptera). 

18. l } h,,sopdto. sdifaulmsdut (llhvnehota. Do.) 

19. i\ittintops axtllarts (Aeridida*. Orthoptera). 

20. Hierotjhydrus Jure/frr (Acridid;e. Do.) 

21. Euprcpoenemis hrutninu (Aeridida), Do.) 


1. I'royosifa mauritantra (Tro^ositidtc, Coleoptera). 

2. Arthriost oma nndulata (Dermestida*, Do.) 

o. JUuzopertha pusiUa (Ptinida*, Do.) 

4. Of nit rum deptu'ssum (Tenebrionida*, Do.) 

5. ( alandra < hu/zm (('urculionida*. Do.) 

t>. A*writs si/jfnsa (Noctues. Lepidoptera). 

7. ('hilo on/zCBeilus ((drambida*. Do.) 

8. Crotoyonus s/>. ( Aeridida*, Orthoptera). 

Ha dry. 

1. Ay rot is s u[j) t sa . 

2. Crotoyonus sp. 

< tats. 

1. Lcucania extrania. 

2. A grot is su/fusa. 


Jttar. 

1. Si/nanus surinamensis (Cucujida*, Coleoptera). 

2. 1 Uuzopertha pusilla (Ptinida*, Do.) 

8. Epicauta rouxi (Cantharida*, Do.) 

4. Epicauta tenuicollis (Cantharida*, Do.) 
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Maize . 

!. Chilo Simplex (Oriunl>id;e, Lepidoptera). 

2. G elec hi a cerealella (Plutellida*, Mierolepidoptera). 

o. Hi era ply pints furcifer. 


Pani cum m 111 arc . 
1. Kn/)rc))Ocncmis bramina. 


1. 


1. 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
0 . 

10 , 

11 . 

12 . 


Bajra . 

Crotoponvs sp. 


Stiff arcane 

Xyleborus pcrforans. hern paid (Scolvtiday Coleoptera). 
Maneipium -nepalensts ( Pioriiiio, Lepidoptera). 

A dura melt eerie (Noctnos Lepidoptera ). 

Scirpop/uipa aurifi.ua (Mierolepidoptera, Lepidoptera). 

( /tilo simplex, majera-pokd. 

Drap ana pan sails ( Deltoides, Lepidoptera). 

CKdalus marniorafus (Aeridida;, Orthoptera). 

Percilocera hieropltfphica (Acrididie, Do.) 

Termes taprohaties (Termitida 1 , Nenroptera). 

Dortflus orient (ills, driver ant (Formieid;e. Hv menoptera). 
Bliss us tf I hints (Chineli-buo, Hemiptera). 

Ri t >er si a saeeliari (Scale-insect, Do.) 


Gram . 

1. A ulaeopltora ahdominalis. 

2. Mancipiurn nepalensis. 

o. Darasa sp. (Liinaeodida*, Lepidoptera). 

4. Aqrotis stiffusa. 

5. Pin sia niprisipna (Plusida*, Noetues, Lepidoptera). 


A rahar. 

1. Bruchus Chinensis (Pruchidae, Ooleoptera). 

2. Achcea rnelieerte . 

8. Eriodiiton cajani (Ooccida*, Hemiptera). 


BrinjaL 

1. Epiladma vujint, i-oct o-pun ct at a . 

2. A dura rnelieerte. 
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Chih* sp. 

1. Lenrinodrs orhonalis ( IVTierolepidoptera). 

Cucurbit arm us crops peuerallg . 

1 . Aiflacopltora abdominali s. 

2 . Kpilarhna rigi n f i-orto-pu n ft a f a . 

Car pom pi a parctalina (Muscida*. Diptera). 


1. SpHosoma sp. (Arotiid.c, Lepidoptcra). 

2. Noetuids. 


Cotton . 

1. Sphonoptera gosst/pii : (Buprestidje, ('deoptora). 

2 . Aularophora abdominalis . 

o. 11 idiot his armiifcra. 

4. I)iprcssaria gossi/picl/a ( Plutellida*. Mieroiepidoptera). 

5. !tgsdcrrus cin.gulat us (Ithvnohota, Hemiptera). 

6. O.n/rarmus lupubris (I>0. Do.) 

i. Lohita arum l is (Do. Do.) 

Mustard. 

1. Apr of is su/fusa and other Noctuids. 

2 . Aphis brassicce (Apliida?, ITemiptera). 

Li ns red. 

1. 0pat rum drj>rcssu m . 

2 . Mauripium nepalens/s. 

5. Agent is su/fusa. 

4. ( 1 rotoponus sp. 


Indigo. 

1. 11 alii ca nigrofusra (Dhrvsomelidje, ('oleoptera). 

2. Ap rot is seget u m. 

3. Psylla isitis (Psyllidie. Hemiptera). 

4. Grotoponus sp. 


Rabi crops generally. 
1. lleliothis armigera. 
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2. Apinis ronrimm ( Rhvnchota. He miptera). 

3. Kulporithe (1 jantcrn flies, Do.) 


KhanI crops pcncrallt/. 

1. Kpacromia dorsalis (Acrididte, Orthoptera). 

2. I Ictrroj dr ruts sj>. (Do. Do.) 


S'landnuf crops pcurrallp. 

1. Aloa lactinm (Arctida*. ... ... Lepidopt.era,— 

fluffy moths, with 
hair covered, de¬ 
foliating cater¬ 
pillars). 


2. 

Spilosoma sp. (Ar<*tiida\ 

1 >0.) 


;5. 

Spaliria minor ( Lasiocampid; 

1‘, 1 >0. ) 


4. 

ll (Hot his arm i< ter a. 



r>. 

Aprofis scpitvm (Noctuida*. 

Do.) 


6. 

A<frotis su/fusa. 



7. 

Arm!nun prmtrintun (Acridida* 

Orthoptera' 

8. 

. 1 rnd/um sure t netam 

(1 >o. 

1 )o.) 

9. 

Arrulnun melanocorne 

( 1 >0. 

Do.) 

10. 

Acridiuni cerupi nosum 

( 1 )o. 

1 )o.) 

11. 

( \ilopfenus cruhrscens 

( Do. 

Do.) 

12. 

('aloptrn ns caHpinosus 

( I )o. 

Do.) 

13. 

([//rfarant hacns ranacea 

(1 )o. 

Do.) 

14. 

(J.rt/a forty/era 

f Do. 

l)o.) 

15. 

0,n/a relo,r 

(Do. 

Do.) 

16. 

l^achptplus cine msec ns 

(I )o. 

Do.) 

17. 

Grot op onus sp. 



18. 

Gwcilorera picta 

(Do. 

Do.) 

19. 

Hieroplt/phus furcifer 



20. 

Try.ralis turrit a 

(Do. 

Do.) 

21. 

A tractornorpha crenulata 

(Do. 

Do.) 

22. 

Mr copot la s/>. 

(Do. 

Do.) 

23. 

Kujrrontemis hrurnina 

(Do. 

Do.) 


CHAPTER 

cxxxn. 


Zymotic Diseases and Remedies for them. 

When an agricultural crop or herd of animals dies out in 
abundance without any apparent cause, the loss may be supposed 
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to be duo to some microscopic organism. Potaio-rot, wheat-rust, 
cattle-plague, animals dying suddenly after a swelling in the neck, 
are examples of loss due to micro-organisms. When one notices 
am crops or animals dying from some mysterious cause, one 
should take some fluid out of a recently dead plant or animal from 
an organ that appears to have undergone special decay. If the 
diseased organ or tissue is too dry to yield any fluid, it should he 
macerated with a little clean water and the fluid thus made taken 
on to a glass slide*. The fluid should he spread out thin on a coyer- 
glass and mounted in tin* usual way. The specimens may then he 
examined leisurely for identification of the epidemic. For certain 
epidemics protective* inoculation has been found beneficial in 
oth<*r countries, as for instance, (1 ) for anthrax. ('!) for fowl-cholera, 
('.)) for charhon symptomatiejue* (called, also quarter-ill, black- 
quarter, hraxy of sheep and gloss-anthrax.-- tie* di-ease of horses 
and cattle called (ialn {>ln’iln). and (4) rabies. Protective inocula¬ 
tion for animals can be* carried on in this country also if the 
plagues are identified. 

140-4. For another class of zymotic eliseases another form of 
remedy has been applied with success. The method of combating 
these diseases consists in the destruction of the* organisms 
producing the* disease*. No exact information is available jis 
to the origin and growth of these* parasites: in other words, 
wo cannot trace* in every case of epidemic the origin of the 
germs associated with it at their first occurrence* and how 
they are afterwards conveyed into the bodies of animals and 
plants through the vehicles of wind, water, leaves, grasses, 
mosquitoes, flies, etc. That every ease* of decaying fruits, flowers, 
leaves, and specially animal matte r and excreta is associated with 
numerous microscopic organisms, can he easily seen under 
the* microscope. That germs occurring in putrefying matter are 
in some eases productive of disease, has been also established 
without doubt. W e can see for ourselves that if we allow vege¬ 
table matters, excreta, dead animals, etc., to rot in considerable 
quantities near human habitations, fatal diseases break out among 
men. It has also been proved that most, if not all, epidemics are 
associated with certain microbes. The connection between epidem¬ 
ics among animals and plants and the putrefaction of vegetable 
and animal substances is in fact very close. It is not certain, 
however, in every case of epidemic where exactly the germs 
originated and became converted into pathogenic germs. The 
main principle on which the prevention of epidemics, both among 
plants and animals, is based, consists in the removal of organic 
matter attacked by the germs from the neighbourhood of the 
plants or animals. 
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1405. Some general rules for prevention of epidemics are 
given below : — 

(a) As soon as a contagious disease is noticed, cleaning of 
jungles, re-excavation of tanks, cleaning of sewers and disturbance 
of putrid matter generally, should be stopped. One should be 
always careful about cleaning sewers, jungles, tanks, etc., before¬ 
hand. But when a disease takes an epidemic character, the attempt 
to remove nuisance often causes the spread of the disease all the 
faster. When an epidemic has broken out, it should be considered 
that the germs have become mixed up with the water that is 
drunk, and the disturbance of tilth at this stage is likelv to cause 
a greater admixture of such germs with water. Instead of 
disturbing these possible sources of infection it is best to treat them 
with germicidal substances, such as permanganate of potash or 
Condv's fluid. 

(//) It in a herd oi cattle one is found attacked with a 
zymotic or infections disease, the affected animal should not he 
removed elsewhere, hut only the healthy animals. It is a oreat 
mistake to suppose that then 1 is any safety in removing the 
diseased animal to a place which is untainted with the genus of 
the disease, though unfortunately this is the nut hod of .sy ^notation 
usually followed in this country. 

(r) When removing the healthy animals, their bodies should 
he washed with a solution of sulphate of copper and they 
should be made to swallow a little of ferrous sulphate with ginger 
and treacle (£ ounce of the sulphate being given to an ox). 

(d) When an epidemic breaks out in potato, wheat or any 
othei agi lcultuial ciop, the crop should not be removed after 
harvest, but some arrangement should be made to store it in the 
field in which the plants have grown. 

^ ^eeds of all kinds should he pickled before sowing. 

For delicate seeds steeping in camphor water is recommended 
for two hours, and tor ordinary agricultural seeds, such as wheat, 
paddy, sorghum, potatoes, the sulphate of copper dip is the best! 
Immediately after the dip, the seed should be got dry with lime 
and ashes which have also germicidal properties, and then sown. 
There is very little chance of a crop suffering from a fungoid disease 
which can be caused by the seed if the latter has been pickled 
in this way before sowing, and the sowing is done in a field in 
or near which this particular disease has not been noticed for 
about two years. 

(./ ) Animals and plants enjoy some amount of immunity 
from epidemics if they are kept, in a vigorous condition. For 
vegetables, water and. manure, and for animals, oilcakes, pulses, 
wheat-bran, salt, fenugreek and sugar are invigorating and 
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stimulating foods. A vigorous constitution is, generally speaking, 
unsuitable for the growth of parasites. It has been noticed that 
even wheat-rust, which is favoured by a damp, i.e., unaerified 
condition of the soil, is corrected after a good shower of rain where 
the crop had showed not only rust but also need for water. 

A list of germicides, including the proportion which usually 
suffices to kill the germs or prevent their growth, is given below. 
The same proportion is not applicable* in the case of every germ, 
and it is safest to use a stronger solution in every case. Some of 
these have been experimented with only in the case of cholera 
bacillus. Others have not been experimented with on any 
pathogenic germ, but only on the ferment of sugar-water or of 
wine {Bacillus accti) or some sueh harmles- germs. So the 
following table will only give a rough idea as to the proportion 
in which different germicides should be used. 

140(1. Sugar has the effect of preventing the growth of 
Bacillus autl/rar/s. The use of sugar or molasso should therefore 
be freelv resorted to in the treatment of anthrax and in feeding 
of animals when this epidemic is raging. Salt also has germicidal 
properties, and the nse of salt which is vogue in Bengal in 
the treatment of anthrax (aobasanta) is to he considered quite 
rational. 

Iodide of mercury 1 to '200,000 

l»ichlori<le of mercury (corrosive sub¬ 
limate) ... 1 to l()0,(J0O 

Nitrate of Silver ] to 50,(.00 

Hydrogeu peroxide 1 to 8,000 

Iodine ... 1 to 6,(00 

[Koch has ascertained that 1 to 100 of iodine is required 
to kill the germs of cholera..] 


Sulphate of Quinine 

1 to 

5,000 

Iodoform 

1 to 

5,000 

Naphthalene 

1 to 

4,000 

Sulphate of copper 

1 to 

2.500 

Mustard oil (English) 

1 to 

2,000 

Salicylic acid 

1 to 

2,000 

Cinnamon oil 

1 to 

2,000 

Permanganate of potash 

1 to 

1,000 

Eucalyptus oil 

1 to 

600 

Carbolic Acid 

1 to 

500 

Hydrochloric acid 

1 to 

500 

Borax 

I to 

350 

Camphor 

1 to 

30d 

Arsenic 

1 to 

250 

Chloride of zinc ... 

1 to 

250 

Lactic acid 

1 to 

125 

Carbonate of sodium 

I to 

100 

Alcohol 

1 to 

10 
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BliAPTEK OXXXIII. 

Agricultgkal Bacteriology. 

Professor llankin of* the Agra Bacteriological Laboratory 
reported a few rears a^o, that the water of the (4arises and the 
dumna contained nearly a thousand microhes to the (‘iibic centi¬ 
metre, that is, in about a quarter of a teaspoonful. In European 
bacteriological laboratories they usually find one to two hundred 
thousand microbes per cubic centimetre of water. Even ordinary 
good drinking water usually contains about one hundred microbes 
to the cubic centimetre. As B the water, so is the air and the 
earth teeming with microbes. (Generally speaking they are 
harmless ; but occasionally the air, or the water, or milk, or even 
the earth, teems with germs which are capable of producing 
epidemics. A cubic yard of country air contains from fifty to 
three hundred and fifty germs, while a cubic yard of city air 
contains over two thousand germs, and the air inside [muses 
contains over five thousand germs per cubic yard, specially 
where there is carpet or mat used in the rooms. An ounce of 
street dust may contain over thirty million living germs. The 
superficial layers of soil also teem with bacteria. There may be 
hundreds of thousands in a single grain of superficial soil, but 
at, a depth of ten to twenty feet there are no microbes. On 
the top of high mountains ami in mid-ocean tin* air is free 
from microhes, and spring water is also nearly free. 1 hiring 
the changes called respectively fermentation and putrefaction 
microbes multiply enormously, and in this sense, these processes 
.nay be called the usual source of microhes. \\ lien juices of* 
fruits are fermented for making wine, when cooked or uncooked 
meat or vegetables get >j»oilt. when milk gets sour, when curd 
of milk is ready for churning, when cheese is getting ripe, 
special microbes multiply enormously. These are either useful 
or harmless microhes. Baring the processes of disease, which 
may, in many senses, he classed as fermentation, there is, 
however, a similar multiplication of disease organisms which 
are afterwards disseminated. 

1408. Fnzjfmea .— All the effects which microhes are able to 
produce are not, however, the results of their direct action. 
During their growth, and in fact., during life of any kind, there 
are a group of soluble ferments produced which carry on part 
of the work of the microhes or other living organisms long after 
the life is destroyed. For instance, they are able to render 
soluble many foods which would otherwise he too insoluble to he 
of any use. Absorption of food substances in the alimentary 
canal of animals takes place after decomposition effected by 
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such soluble or unorganized ferments which are termed enzymes. 
Enzymes are insoluble in alcohol, but soluble in water, and 
they must be in solution to he able to do their work of de¬ 
composing food substances. In the saliva, for instance, there is 
an enzyme which dissolves starch converting it into sugar. In 
seeds also there is an enzyme, called diastase, which is capable of 
converting starch into sugar. There is another enzyme called 
pepsin, in the stomachs of higher animals, which has the power 
of dissolving meat in the presence of an acid. In the intestine 
there is an enzyme which is able to dissolve meat in the presence 
of an alkali. Enzymes do not diminish or increase in amount 
(like microbes) in doing their work. They do their work best in 
the presence of moisture at a temperature of about US°F. Heating 
to the boiling point destroys their power. In these two respects 
they resemble microbes, but must nevertheless be carefully dis¬ 
tinguished from the latter. 

1401b Microhm* or ordinary ferments are living organisms 
which are capable of growing and multiplying. They also cause 
fermentation. With a high power microscope they ('an he 
actually seen. Enzymes themselves are often the product of 
microbes. 

14.10. j'rrmntfafioji .— Fermentations are divided into four 
classes :—( I Fermentation proper. >. <t. (a) Vinous or saccharine 
fermentation caused by the yeast fungus and certain moulds 
resulting in the production of alcohol ; (/>) Acetic fermentation 
caused by a microbe known as A ft/coderma aveti acting on 
deoholie solutions: (n Lactic fermentation caused by another 
microbe} known as Hanllus Lict/s acting on the sugar of milk ; (d) 

I »nt\rie fermentation caused by still another microbe know n as 
the / Hirfrrtam lutti/rirum acting on the fat globules of milk and the 
like. (11) Putrefaction or growth of saprophytic germs on dead 
waste plants or animals. This is usually accompanied by the pro¬ 
duction of* mal-odorous gases containing sulphur, phosphorus, etc., 
and also of highly poisonous substances known as ptomaines. (Ill) 
Pathogenic fermentation is caused by disease-producing germs 
living in the tissues of plants and animals. During their life they 
produce toxins or poisonous substances which are highly deleterious 
to the life of the plant or the animal. It is not by the blocking up 
of capillaries caused by an abundant grow th ot Bac/llua anthracis , 
but by the production of a poisonous substance by the bacilli, that 
an animal dies so suddenly when it is attacked by anthrax. (IV) 
Fermentation caused by unorganized ferments which must he distin¬ 
guished from the above three classes of true fermentation caused 
by microbes. 

M, ha 


42 
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1411. Anti-toa'in treatment. —The lover whieli accompanies 
most, discuses due to pathogenic microbes is the result of a fer¬ 
mentation caused by a toxin or poison secreted by the microbes 
of the disease. In defending itself against this poison the animal 
is often able to prepare a body specially capable of neutralizing 
this toxin, hence called an < mti-1o.rin , and it' it can be prepared, a 
specific against the disease. In two diseases, r/c., diphtheria and 
glanders, the avti-to.ri'n treatment' has proved most valuable. 
Dr. lloux's Diphtheria Serum is prepared by first cultivating the 
microbe of diphtheria in meat broth for some weeks. The liquid 
portion is then filtered off from the bacilli and the chair liquid 
is injected under the skin of a horse. Minute doses an* used at 
first and cause the production of a certain amount of anti-toxin 
in the blood, and so the animal is able to stand larger doses of the 
virus or toxin of diphtheria. Bv gradually increasing the dose 
of toxin the amount of anti-toxin present in the blood becomes 
larger and larger and can be increased to almost any extent. 
'Die blood scrum of a horse thus containing large* amounts of anti¬ 
toxin is now regularly and successfully used as a remedy for 
diphtheria in Europe. The substance called mullein , which is used 
for diagnosing and sometimes also for curing glanders, is a fluid 
similarly prepared. Glanders is communicable not only from horse* 
te> horse, but also to human beings, de>gs, goats, donkeys and 
mules. It is a disease caused bv a bacillus ( Barillas mallei ), 
which appears in the form of an obstinate* running e*old. or 
in which the* skin of the fae*e* and neck of the* horse* is affect¬ 
ed by streaky sores ( fare//). The* bacillus can be* collected 
Irnm insiele these sores and cultivated in broth at the* tem- 
p<*rature of i)8°F. for 30 davs. The* culture* is afterwards 
sterilized at the boiling temperature fe>r one hour. Then the* 
de*ad bacilli are separatee! out from the* liejuid portion and the 
liquid portion (which is cal Del mullein), is used for diagnosing 
the* disease in suspicious cases (when an injection causes temporary 
fever)- Once* cured, even a strong dose of mullein does not cause 
fever in the* animal, into which the fluiel is injected. For diag¬ 
nostic*. purposes the use of another toxin is also of somei interest 
to agriculturists. Professor Koch discovered that tuberculin, 
/.e., the serum separated out in a semiewhat similar inanne*r from a 
culture of Barillas tuberculosis, when injected in small doses inte> 
cattle afflicted with tuberculosis, produces fever, while a similar 
dose injected into an animal which is not so suffering, produces 
no reaction. This is thus a good means of detecting tuberculosis 
in cattle, and is now in regular use. 

14J 2. Microbes are usually classified simply according to 
the appearance and form of the organism, as seen under the 
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microscope. The simplest form of the microbe is the coccus or 
spherical form, and those which retain this form to the last are 
known as Mirrorocri. Micrococci, however, become slightly 
elongated and then dumb-bell shaped and then divide* themselves 
each into two. But the genera] appearance of a cluster of 
micrococci is that of minute little spheres. If the general 
appearance of a cluster of microscopic, fungi indicates elongation, 

if most of the microbes in the cluster instead of being 
-spherical are spindle-shaped, or like short rods, in appearance, 
then tliev are called Bacteria. If the* general appearance of a 
group of microbes is that of bits of thread or cylindrical rods of 
different, lengths, these are classed as Bari 1li. These* may be 
straight, bent or curved, fine* or fairly plump, of the same thick¬ 
ness t.hrougheuit. or beaded, or knot-like in appearance. When 
the* bacilli are serpentine (/.r., made up e>f small S's), they are to 
he recognized as ! 75/vo.* ; and when they are cork-screw shaped 
tliev are railed either SpiriUa or Spi roelurta. The* common bacillus 
of cholera is to be classed as a spirillum, generally representing 
part of one* turn only. 

141 H. Besides tlie*se simple forms, r/:.. micrococcus, bacte¬ 
rium, and bacillus (with its variations of vibrio, spirillum, and 
spiroehieta), then* are complex forms under each group. Where* 
tlie* mieToeoeei usually occur in pairs, tliev are ('.ailed diplocoevi. 
The* microbe of lbwl-cholera (anti) is a diplococcus. When 
micrococci occur in chains they are called sirepfocoeri. When 
th(*y occur in groups e>f four, tliev are* e*alh*d tetrads or tetra-cocci. 
Where they occur in the* iorm of cubes or sejuare clusters, thev 
are* ralle*d sarcimr. Where* they occur in irregular masses, they 
are* e*alle*d staphylococci : ami where* they occur in large uninter¬ 
rupted masse*s in the* form of slime* or scum, these masses are* 
railed zoogkea. Bacteria aUo occur singly or in pairs. Bacterium 
Irvino. the* ordinary germ of putrefaction, usually occurs as a 
double* spindle* provided with hair-like* appendages termed flagella*. 

1114. The* unit of measurement of bacteria is ,J (n ,th of a 
millimeter, which is equal te> ^ <»f an inch, and this length is 

represented by the* letter /i. The* le*ngth of bacteria usually varies 
from 2 to 1 0/a. and the breadth from - 1 , 7r to 2 t u. The Bacillus 
ant brads rods are about lfe in diameter. Yeast cells are about 10/i 
in length. With the help of micrometers, measuring of bacteria 
is done at the same time as microscopic observation. The dimen¬ 
sions of a microbe may be also judged by comparison with those 
of certain microbes, whose dimensions are known to the observer. 

1415. lie production .—Yeast cells multiply by budding, 
whereas microbes proper multiply by fission, and for this reason 
the groups of microbes, riz., micrococci, bacteria and bacilli, are 
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generally termed Schizomyeetes. Resides reproduction by ^emula¬ 
tion or budding, which takes place in the case of yeast, and repro¬ 
duction by fission, which takes [dace in the ease of Seliizoinyeetes, 
there is another method of reproduction, riz., by the formation ot 
spores in the interior of the organisms. Yeast, fungi usually have 
four spores formed in each. Bacilli and spirilla often have several 
spores in each. Micrococci do not form spores. Some bacilli, 
c.r/., anthrax bacilli, require free access of air and a temperature 
of between 70° F. to 10f>° F. for free formation of spores. 

1 lib. Some germs, e.o.. the germs of putrefaction, an* not 
parasitic on living animals or plant. They flourish best, at the 
temperature of 7.V to 85 F.. while parasitic microbes generally 
grow best with a temperature of 98° to 104°F.. /.c, the temperature 
of the animal body. Most microbes stop growing below a temper¬ 
ature of 48° F., and a few arc destroyed by freezing, though the 
majority of microbes only remain quiescent at low temperatures 
and do not actually lose their vitality. Under repeated thawing- 
and freezings they succumb more quickly. But spores of anthrax 
survive even this treatment. 

1417. Microbes can stand dry heat better than moist beat, and 
if it is intended to destroy microbes by the use of hot water, or by 
beating milk or other liquids which are likely to contain microbe*, 
it is necessary to bring up the temperature to 150 n F. Some 
microbes which live in the soil can resist the temperature of even 
lbf>°F., and others must he subjected to a heat of 250* F., for ten 
minutes before thee are killed. In the ordinary boiling temperature 
of water, it requires six hours to kill some of the spores ot 
putrefactive germs. Exposure to heat, not sufficient to kill 
disease-producing germs inav, however, attenuate their virulence. 
This fact is of great economic importance, as it is possible 
that the heat of the sun make- most of the germs which 
would otherwise produce epidemics, more or less harmless. 
The action of sunlight, independent of any heating action, specially 
in the presence of air, in destroying microbes, is also recognized, 
but light is only effective in presence ot* air. The rays of tin 1 
sun that have most effect in destroying microbes are the ultra¬ 
violet rays, while the red rays and those nearest, to them have 
little or no effect Electric light has hardly any potency in this 
matter of destroying microbes. Sunshine, which is not sufficiently 
great to kill a microbe, is yet abb* to reduce its virulence. 

1418. Besides heat, air, and sunlight, there are other potent 
agents for killing or restraining the growth of microbes. Agents 
which actually kill microbes are called germicides, e.</., corrosive 
sublimate, quicklime, iron and copper sulphates, chlorine gas and 
carbolic acid. Agents which only restrain the development ot 
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microbes without killing them are called anti studies, c.g., salt, 
sugar, oil, and small quantities of sulphate of iron, etc. Germici¬ 
dal .substances used in a very dilute form act like antiseptics. 
Disinfectants is the common name given to germicides and anti¬ 
septics. Spores resist the power of disinfectants longer than 
vegetative forms. Products of germs (toxins, etc.), are generally 
antagonistic to the growth of germs. 

1411b / h'catj of food substances mav he prevented in various 

wa vs, and this is one of the most important applications of bacteri¬ 
ology in the field of* agriculture and its allied arts : 

(1 ) />// desn‘cat ton .—This deprives substances of moisture 

which is necessary for the growth of microbe-*. Desiccation actu¬ 
ally kills some microbes. the cholera microbe. Milk, meat 

and fruits may he rapidly desiccated and preserved in air-tight 
tins. The desiccation of fruits and vegetables is done by many 
methods, but probably the " Gnom " Evaporators (Waas patent), 
which are sold at various prices ranging from oO shillings to £o0 
by Messrs. L. Lumley & Go., of America Square, Minories, London, 
E. G., are the best for India. They 7 consist of a series of trays 
placed one above another in a vortical frame. Underneath is a 
hot air stove from which a current of hot air. of a tempera Lire 
of 120° to 180°F., passes up through the series of travs. The 
process of drying commences at the lowest of* the series of’ trays, 
where the* heat is the greatest. By a lever arrangement, the whole 
series of trays may be lifted up admitting a tray at the bottom. 
Successive trays are thus added at the bottom and the upper travs 
removed. Before the fruits or vegetables are put in, they” are peeled, 
cored, or sliced, as necessary. Garrots and beans, for instance, are 
sliced, and most fruits are peeled, and vegetables as a rule, sliced 
and steamed for a few minutes before they are desiccated. One 
hundred pounds of fruits or vegetables are reduced to 10 to oO lbs., 
according to the variety treated. 

(2) Btf freezing which must be continuous, as freezing does 
not kill tlie microbes, but, only suspends their action so long as the 
freezing lasts. Meat, fruits, etc., (‘an be transported from one 
country to another in freezing chambers. 

(%) Btf addition of harmless antiseptics , such as sugar, oil, 
salt, smoke, etc. Smoked and salted fish, bacon, preserved fruits, 
jams and jellies, are examples of this. The preservation of lime- 
juice with powdered charcoal is another example under this head. 
The addition of 64 grains of borax to every quart of milk can be 
practised without harm, but it, prevents curding only for about 24 
hours. 

(4) Addition of minute quantities of strong germicides, which 
being poisonous and injurious to human health, should not be 
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encouraged. The use of alum lor purifying and preserving drink¬ 
ing water, of bicarbonate of soda for preserving cakes of condens¬ 
ed milk, etc., are examples of this. 

(/>) Use of vinonar and spirits of wine for pick ling and pre¬ 
serving medicinal substances may be mentioned in this connection. 

(«) Curries , etc., are now largely preserved in tins in < lie 
cooked condition always ready for use. After the cooking has been 
done, the article to be tinned is put in the tins which have been 
already washed with boiling water or steam and fumed with sulphur 
fumes. The tins with their contents are heated twice more (the 
soldered tins being put in boiling water each time) at intervals of 
1 2 hours before thev are finallv stored. The first cooking causes 
those microbes already in the vegetative condition to be destroyed. 
Those present in the form of spores germinate afterwards, and 
get killed at the second heating. 

(7) Sterilizing of milk is an adaptation of the same 
principle. As milk is altered in character by boiling, and as 
<‘ven boiling temperature continued for an hour or two may 
not kill all germs, it is very difficult to preserve milk in an 
unthickened condition. The method employed by Tyndall is 
tedious. It consists in heating the milk on eight, consecutive 
days, for two hours each day, at a temperature of t)f)°(k, and 
keeping the milk in the intervening periods at the temperature 
most suitable for the growth of bacteria, viz., the temperature 
of 40*0. The value of the milk is not affected by this treatment, 
and it continues to remain fresh. 

(8) The condensed milk prepared by sterilizing in vacuum 
pans without the addition of sugar has proved the best substitute 
for fresh milk. The gravity of this thickened milk at 15°C. is 
1*1, and its composition is :—Water, 06*2 per cent ; fat. 8 4 
per cent ; nitrogenous matter, 10*9 per cent ; milk-sugar 
12*8 per cent ; ash, 2*2 per cent, while that of ordinary fresh 
milk the composition is— 


Water 

... 87 r> 

Fat 

3*t> 

Nitrogenous matter 

... 3 3 

Milk-sugar 

4*9 

Ash 

7 


100*0 

This sterilized condensed milk is 

obtained by 


the fresh milk by applying to it centrifugal force, and after¬ 
wards boiling it to coagulate the albumen and reducing it to 
a third or fourth of its original volume. It is then poured into 
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metal vessels which are filled and then soldered and finally placed 
at a temperature of for two hours. The keeping quality 

of’ the milk is then proved by storing it in a temperature of nearly 
4()°(\ lor a few weeks, alter which, if the top or the bottom of 
the vessel distends, it is inferred that gases due to putrefaction 
have generated inside the vessel, and any vessel showing such 
distention is rejected. 

(10 Pasteurized milk .— By pasteurizing 0 meant destroy¬ 
ing ret jet afire microbes by continuous heating for a quarter of 
an liour at a temperature of 75°(h, and then sealing up the glass 
flask containing the milk. This operation makes milk practically 
safe for u<e, as the microbes of tuberculosis, typhus and cholera, 
have no persistent spores capable of resisting great heat, and the 
milk keeps longer, say for 24 hours, -after it has been pasteurized. 
Pasteurized milk is only temporarily sterilized milk. The safest 
thing to use, however, is perfectly sterilized milk, or sterilized 
condensed milk. 


CHAPTER (XXXIV, 

Dairy Bacteriology. 

Having given a general notion regarding the utility of a 
knowledge of bacteriology, we will now go on with the consider¬ 
ation of certain special microbes with which agriculturists are 
concerned. Ordinary fresh milk may contain as many as 50 
million microbes per pint without looking or testing any the 
worse for it. But if the cows and the cowhouse are kept 
scrupulously clean and if the person milking washes his 
hands and the |>ail properly, there are much fewer microbes. 
The milk as it leaves the udder is free from microbes in a healthy 
cow. 

1421. The Bardins lactis converts milk-sugar into lactic acid. 
As this ferment is the agent for curdling milk into dahi,und as dab is 
are apt to get more or less improperly curdled, the conditions 
required for the most perfect curdling of dahi should be under¬ 
stood. The sdnjo , i.e., the seed or culture, should be made of 
skim-milk and not rich milk, as it is not desirable to associate the 
butyric ferments with the lactic. The skim-milk should be taken 
in the fresh state, heated to about 75°C. to pasteurize it, i.e., to 
temporarily kill all the germs, and then, after adding a little 
watery portion of any dahi, the pasteurized and inoculated skim- 
milk should be left in a cool place, ie., at a temperature of 
about 16°0. This can be used afterwards as souring agent for 
making good dahi or for souring cream before churning it into 
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butter. We often find dahi of* a slimy character. r riiis is due to a 
micrococcus attacking the milk-sugar in larger numbers and 
replacing or resisting the action of the lactic bacilli. This micro¬ 
coccus multiplying becomes a zooglcea, and the slime is a zooglu\a- 
slime. There are other characteristics we notice in dah/, the 
most noticeable of* which are coloured patches on the surl ace ol 
pots of bazaar dahi. The blue patches are due to Bacillus 
vyanoyenus, the yellow patches to several bacilli, and the blood- 
red patches to Micrococcus prodiyiosus. There is a Kareina which 
produces rose and another which produces brown-red colour, 
and one of the lactic, acid bacteria while coagulating milk like 
Bacillus acid/ lad is imparts to it a blood-red colour il light be 
excluded. These ekromoyenic microbes which arc fairly common 
in milk, are not known to produce disease, though the blood- 
red colouration produces a superstitious horror which induce* 
owners of valuable cows to part with them at once, as they do 
not know that the cause of the blood-red colouration was not 
present in the cow at all, but in impurities with which the milk 
came subsequently in contact. Redness of milk, due to the 
mixture of blood from inflamed udder, is a different thing 
altogether, where the redness is visible at the time of milking. 

1422. There is not one bacillus only but many which curdle 

milk and cause milk-sugar to split up into lactic acid and carbon- 
dioxide gas. The curdling itself could be caused by anv acid, 
as in the preparation of chh.dnd out of boiled milk, and also by 
certain enzymes, rennet, and the milk of sheard As none 

of these microbes are known to develop spores, they do not require 
very much heat to kill them. A temperature of 158 F. is 
sufficient to destroy them all except the Bacillus l act is of Hueppe, 
which produces the most uniform dahi not readily liquefying. 
The method of heating may hence be used lor obtaining Hrst class 
dahi and first class butter, such as an* ordinarily obtained by 
(jowdlds in some of the Bengal districts. 

1423. When dahi is kept too long, a visible mould develops 
on the crust. This is the Oidium lactis , which is a higher fungus 
consisting of hyphie and spores. Sliminess and stringiness of dahi 
are caused by various fungi, many of which have been studied. 

1424. Cheese .—Besides the lactic ferments there are the 
cheese or casein ferments which break down the casein of 
milk. These ferments being mostly spore-forming ferments 
which are difficult to kill in the milk, and these account for the 
difficulty in sterilizing milk. The commonest of these is the 
Tyrothrix tenuis of Duclaux. It can stand a temperature of 239° to 
248°F. Cultivated in milk at a temperature of 984°F., it is capable of 
curdling milk, the curd at first formed being redissolved afterwards 
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by the action of the same bacillus. The decompositions effected 
by this bacillus result in the production of peptone, leucin, tyrosin, 
ammonia, butyric acid, etc. Other bacteria also play a part in 
caseous fermentation, and probably still others in the ripening of 
cheese. It has been noticed that cheese does not ripen properly 
if the milk is pasteurized, or if hoiled or sterilized milk is used 
before the addition of rennet. Such milk loses most of rhe 
bacteria, some of which are helpful in the ripening of cheese. 
But tlie bacteria helpful in the ripening of cheeses, have not been 
isolated, and no improvement in the ripening of cheese, due to the 
addition of pure cultures of specific bacteria, lias been as yet 
effected. Besides it is doubtful whether there are any specific 
bacteria which help in the ripening of cheeses, or whether the 
lactic and the curd forming bacteria are not principally concerned 
in the ripening also 

14 2f>. Hnftrr .— Though some of the curd-forming bacilli form 
butyric acid, one of the characteristic constituents of a butter, it 
is not to he supposed that the latter is a product of fermentation. 
Butter can be made from fresh milk as well as from sour, /.c.. 
fermented milk. Butter made from sour milk or sour cream, 
keeps better, and bv souring, a larger proportion ot blitter is 
obtained. Butyric acid, no doubt, is obtained as a residue from 
the breaking down of milk-sugar which is effected by various 
lactic ferments ( '(VII| 9 () fl - * + 2< * * + H 4 ). The presence 

of bulvric acid can he detected in all ripened cheeses. As the 
fat globules of milk come together more readily if the casein 
of the cream is previously precipitated by fermentation, such 
fermentation pin vs a part, in most of the ordinary processes ot 
manufacture of butter. If butter is made from cream, milk 
should be used in as fresh a state as possible, and if no centrifugal 
separator is employed, the milk should set in shallow pans, ferment¬ 
ation being prevented by rendering the milk as cold as possible 
by rapidly passing the fresh milk through a refrigerator, that the 
milk may lie set at a temperature of 12 to lf>°0. (say. f>f>°F.). 
If* fermentation sets in, coagulation takes place, which offers 
resistance to fat globules rising readily to the surface. After the 
fat globules have come to the surface, the top portion of the milk is 
skimmed off. This, containing all the fat globules, is called the 
cream, and, from this, butter should he made after fermentation 
or fresh milk can he fermented and butter made from the ferment¬ 
ed sour milk or dalu. In this climate, it is difficult to secure 
fhe proper temperature for setting of cream, and it is better 
therefore to obtain butter from dalu or from clotted cream ( shar ) 
as is the general practice of the country. The latter method* is 
practised in Devonshire also, where the milk is set in deep tinned 
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vessels, or pans of iron or of brass, and after twelve hoars’ stand¬ 
ing without disturbance, fire is lit and the milk heated till the first 
steam is seen in bubbles on the surface of the milk, after which 
the vessels are allowed to stand undisturbed and cool until the milk 
is quite cool, and then (say after ten or twelve hours) the cream 
is skimmed off. The cream so obtained is left to ferment before 
butter is churned out of it, which is usually done bv flapping it 
with the hand in a tub for about ten minutes only. This modified 
plan of making butter out of shar may be introduced in this 
country. Churning should be done early in the morning. But if 
the temperature at this time he below G4°E., sprinkling of warm 
water, while churning daht or .s/e//*, helps to bring the fat globules 
together faster. All the fermentation and other processes applied 
in the manufacture of butter, help only to bring the fat globules 
already existing in the milk together in as pure a state as 
possible, divested of all sugar and casein. If the quantity and 
the keeping quality are of no consideration, the sweetest butter 
can be obtained out of the freshest milk, by separating the cream 
out of it and churning the cream in the fresh state. The milk 
also can be churned directly to yield some butter, though a 
less quantity still is obtained by this means. 


CHAPTER CXXXV. 

Son, i > AOT K KI() LOO V. 

It has been known that land left without crop increases in 
fertility in spite of loss of soluble matter by drainage, it has 
been further observed, that poor soils which yield very poor 
returns of cereals, turnips, and beet, are yet capable of yield¬ 
ing good returns of leguminous crops ; and further, that land 
which has become deteriorated by heavy cropping is recuperated 
bv growing clover, arahar , or some other leguminous crop on it. 
This recuperation ot exhausted land is due to the presence of a 
large number of microbes. The power of microbes, and, in a few 
cases, of fungi to make use of the free nitrogen of the air has been 
demonstrated by various observers, notably by Hellriegel and 
Wilfarth, in Germany. The multiplication of the microbes in the 
root-nodules of leguminous plants has been chiefly studied. It is 
now also known that microbes of root-nodules are not the only 
ones capable of utilizing and fixing the nitrogen of the air, and 
probably bacteria have a wide influence in feeding plants with 
nitrogen. Some nitrogen is, in fact, accumulated in the soil by 
very many microbes and fungi, whether they live on roots or not. 
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Berthelot's experiments went, to show t.luit. 75 to 100 lbs. a ml 
in some cases over 900 lbs. of nitrogen per acre was accumulated 
by bacteria, independently of any leguminous plant, and that 
humus rather hindered than helped accumulation of nitrogen from 
this source. Fixation of nitrogen in the soil goes on by day and 
by night, but more actively in daytime, and in high temperatures 
(50 to 104 C F.). Free access of air, and moisture from 12 to 15 
per cent, in the soil, are also most helpful. Though nitrogen 
living bacteria accumulate largely in the roots of leguminous plants, 
soils in which leguminous crops have recently grown are not those 
in which such fixation is mo>t active*. Thus there is a limit to the 
accumulation of nitrogen hy the growth of leguminous crops, and 
it is not possible to go on increasing the fertility of soils by taking 
one leguminous crop after another. Rotation therefore is necessary, 
if the organism which bring about the desired fixation of nitrogen 
from the atmosphere are to he utilized to tile best advantage. 

1427. Though the uppermost layers of soils teem with 
microbes, there are scarcely any microbes below a depth of three 
feet from the surface*. Among those* found in the surface layer, 
there are none* more valuable from an agricultural point of view 
than the group which convert the complex organic matter added 
as manure*, into the nitrates required for the* nutrition of the 
plants. The process by which this is carried out is called nitrifi¬ 
cation. Nitrification goes on more freely at the surface, and so 
when these organisms are used specially for making nitrates, the 
beds are made only with the superficial layers of soil and not with 
soil dug out from a deep pit. If is not certain if the nitrification, 
which results in the formation of saltpetre, is the result chiefly 
of the action of one microbe or the joint result of that of several 
microbes, though tlie latter is the most probable, especially since 
the complete and convincing investigations of Winogradsky were 
made. One of the principal microbes in the earlier part of the 
process, which has a wide influence in decomposing decayed 
vegetable matter hy destroying the cellulose of vegetable cells, 
is the Bacillus Ann/lobacter discovered by Van Tieghem. It is a 
drum-stick shaped amerobic microbe, and has been stated to he 
the active agent in the retting of jute. Possibly the nutrition of 
ruminant animals, which are able to digest a large proportion of 
cellulose, is also partly due to this microbe. It seems also to be one 
of the active agents in the production of butyric acid in cheese, 
hay silage, etc. The commonest microbe of putrefying vegetable 
matter, and hence one of the most important agents in changing 
the organic matter in the soil, is the Bacterium Ter mo. It can 
be always obtained by rotting some pulse in water ; while rotting 
hay shows Bacillus subtilis more abundantly. Bacillus subtilis , 
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Bacterium lev mo , Bacterium amj/lobacter and Micrococcus urea 
are the commonest of* all microbes and are present every where, and 
are all important in the changes occurring in the sore. 

1428. These microbes, however, are only the agents commenc¬ 
ing the conversion of organic matter into the nitrates required hy 
plants. Their activity is followed by that of others, which ulti¬ 
mately bring all the nitrogen of the. materials into the form of salt" 
of ammonia These salts of ammonia are then acted upon by a 
special nitrifying organism, which produces nitrites of potash or 
lime. These latter are finallv converted by still another microbe 
into the nitrates required for plant food. 

142ib After the discoverv of the organisms in the roots of 
leguminous plants causing the fixation of nitrogen, it was imagined 
that the addition of a culture of these microbes would increase 
the crop of such leguminous crops on anv soil : a material called 
nitragin was, in fact, put on the market. It consisted of a jeliv, on 
which there has been sown minute organisms derived from the 
nodules found in the roots of leguminous plants, such as ara/iar, 

(lhanicka . sunn, ground-nut, etc., and was sold in little bottle-* 
containing an ounce or two ol* jelly, on the surface of which a 
white mould-looking substance has been grown. It was claimed 
by the manufacturers that this small speck of white fungus, if 
mixed with about half a gallon of water, and the water sprinkled 
carefully over about a hundredweight of earth,and thoroughly mixed 
with it, was capable of inoculating half an acre of land when spread 
over it as a top-dressing, and that land so inoculated would in 
most cases produce a much larger crop of clover, peas, beans, or 
other leguminous plants, than uninocnlated land. 

1430. The root-nodules of leguminous plants were first 
discovered by the famous anatomist, Malpighi, about the year 1660. 
For two centuries no further notice was taken of them until a 
Russian botanist, Woronin, made a careful microscopic study of 
them. He described the root-nodules in 1866, and noticed that 
at a certain stage of their development, they were filled with a 
slimy matter containing myriads of tiny little bright corpuscles 
capable of motion and resembling bacteria, and he thought they 
were allied to the slime fungi which caused the finger and toe in 
turnips De Fries, in 1877, discovered that they were absorbers 
of nitrogen, as he found they were full of albumen during the 
whole life of the plant until about the time of the ripening of the 
seed in the host plant, in which is stored the albumen for the use 
of the future generation. 

Following on this, Beyerinck then discovered that the growth 
of the nodules was due to a real Bacterium, and he grew it in a 
nutrient medium outside the plant, taking his seed from a variety 
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of leguminous plants. Ho gave the Bacterium the name ot 
/la a!Las radicicola. 

Hellriegel first discovered that the nodules enabled legumin¬ 
ous plants to make use of tin* free nitrogen of the air by 
converting it into living organic albuminoid matter in their bodies. 
Experiments made in almost all parts of Europe confirmed this 
point once for all. 

1431. The manufacture of nitragin, of which I have already 
spoken, was the result of the experiments conducted by Nobbe at 
Tin irand, in Germany, in growing pure cultures of Btardlus 
rad'trtcola in gelatine, to which was added, when liquefied, a decoction 
of the plant on which the organism under investigation is 
accustomed to feed. Nobbe found that the best results in the way 
of inoculation were attained when the micro-organisms were got 
from a soil growing plant:* of the same kind as those he was 
experimenting with, so that, in order to give vigour to a clover 
crop, the soil should he inoculated with micro-organisms obtained 
bv cultivation from the nodulo of the clover plant, and so on. 
Thus tlic Bari Hus radirirola of Beyerinek, though it was recognized 
by Nobbe as tin* one original organism present in all soils, is 
powerfully affected in it< nature bv the nature ->f the leguminous 
plant it grows on. Accordingly, in preparing material for inocula¬ 
tion. cultures made from the nodules ol the various species of 
leguminous plants arc kept distinct, sc that they may be used for 
application to crops of the same species only. As an actual 
practical process, the method of soil inoculation by Nobbe's 
method has proved a failure. Except in t Ik* case of a few sandy 
or moorland soils which have not previously borne a leguminous 
crop, there has been little benefit from using the inoculating 
material. It was thought in 11)04 that the reason for this had 
been found by Moore, in W ashington, who stated that the cause 
of failure was t.lte weakening of the microbes through culture 
in such artificial media a> had been employed. He prepared his 
culture in media containing no organic matter and only a trace 
of nitrogen, but so far tin* cultures lie lias sent out have been as 
great a failure in India as the former ones. We are by no means 
near an understanding of the question even yet. 


OHAPTER OXXXVI. 

Vaccines and thelk Preparation. 

One of the most important results of the study of bacteriol¬ 
ogy applied to agriculture, has been the methods devised for 
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protecting farm animals, by vaccination, against several of the 
most virulent oi‘ the disease* to whieh they are subject. The 
first of these, in which the possibility of such vaccination was 
proved, was anthrax, or ttvli or <jo-bamnta , as it is called in 
Bengal, and the demonstration was due to Pasteur in Paris. 
Numberless modifications in the method of preparing the vaccine 
have since taken place, hut the idea remains the same throughout. 

1433. The principle on whieh the preparation of these 
vaccines depends, is really that of accustoming the animal to weak 
non-virulent cultures of the disease microbe, so that when a more 
virulent form is introduced into the system, it is able to resist 
an infection which would otherwise cause it to succumb. 
Pathogenic or disease-producing organisms, subjected to certain 
conditions, either diminish or augment in their virulence. The 
virus of swine plague, for instance, inoculated in pigeons, increase* 
in virulence in each successive generation of its passage through 
pigeons. If, however, the virus is passed through successive 
generations in the bodies of rabbits, it becomes gradually atten¬ 
uated in virulence, and after the tenth generation the virus taken 
from the rabbit may lie used to inoculate pigs to protect them 
against swine plague. 

1434. The actual methods now employed in the 1 preparation 
of anthrax vaccines are three, the first being used bv Chauveau, the 
second by Arloing, and the third being Pasteur's own method. In 
the first, the virulent virus is taken from a reeenily dead 
animal with an ordinary sterilized pipette in the usual manner. 
This is sown in a sterilized flask on broth, and the culture of the 
bacilli is allowed to go on in the flask by leaving it for twenty 
hours in a chamber regulated to a temperature of 42 (\ When 
this period of time lias elapsed, the vaccine (still virulent* is 
sucked into sterilized tubes, sealed at one end and having a cotton¬ 
wool plug at the other. The sealed end is broken off, the tube 
passed through a flame four or five times with a twisting motion 
of the wrist, dipped into the flask, and a portion of the vaccine 
drawn in by sucking through the other end. When a sufficient 
quantity has been drawn in, the end is again sealed. The cotton¬ 
wool end is also sealed beyond the cot,ton-wool, so as to obtain a 
sealed glass tube containing virulent vaccine. Several of these 
tubes are taken at the same time, placed on a rack. This rack is 
plunged in a vessel containing water kept by a similar automatic 
arrangement as has been already described, at a uniform tempera¬ 
ture of 48°C. for three hours. At the expiration of this period 
of time, the vaccine in the tubes is sufficiently attenuated for 
application in the usual manner to animals. This is the simplest 
and the quickest way of preparing anthrax vaccine. 
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1435. The second method ;i]>[>]ied by M. Arloing j n preparing 
anthrax vaccine may be described as follows — 

Virulent Bacillus anlhraris is obtained from an animal dying 
of anthrax in the usual way, and cultivated in broth in a sterilized 
flask. This flask is put inside an iron receiver, which is fitted on to 
a force pump, and oxygen, prepared in the ordinary way and kept 
in an air-tight. India-rubber hag. is forced with this pump into the 
receiver. When the manometer on the receiver indicates from 
2 to 24. /.c.. when the pressure inside is 2 to 24 atmospheres, the 
screws are turned, and tin* charged receiver is put inside a chamber 
kept for 14 to 2D days at a uniform temperature of 3G (■. 
After the expiration of this time the attenuation of the vaccine 
complete in the flask. But as only a small quantify is contained 
in the flask, it is sown in a large sterilized flask containing 
proved broth to increase the quantity. The flask is taken out of 
the oxygen vessel and its contents transferred to the large flask 
containing a large quantity of broth. When, after a few days, 
the contents of the larger flask appears quite turbid, the cultiva¬ 
tion of the bacilli is finished, and the vaccine can be used for 
inoculating animals to protect them from anthrax, two drops for 
sheep and four drops for cattle. This method of attenuation is 
exactly opposite to that of Pasteur in this respect, that in 
Pasteur's methods spore formation is suppressed, whereas in 
Arloing's method spore formation goes on profusely inside the 
oxygen vessel. 

143G. Pasteur s me! hod ol />nj>a c/jo/ aol hreu' vaccine consists 
simply of keeping the virulent vaccine for twenty days at a uniform 
temperature of 42 to 43 ( \ in the preparation of the weaker 
vaccine used in the first instance : and at the same temperature 
for twelve days in the preparation of the stronger vaccine used after 
the first or weaker vaccine has been employed. 

14b7. To prepare these 4 vaccines by any of the three methods 
is an extremely dedicate 4 process, anel demands not only an exceeding¬ 
ly well-equipped laboratory, hut also a high bacteriological training. 
It is therefore useless hen* to give 4 the method in greater detail 
than has already been done*, for 1 have already indicated the 4 
principles on wliiedi the methods depend. Even in the hands of 
the most skilled workers, anel with all the 4 precautions that can he 
thought of, vaccination may fail in certain cases, and this cannot be 
accounted tor. The processes are so many and the opportunities 
of making mistakes present, themselves so often at each stage, 
that it. can he easily understood how difficult it is to explain how 
some failures occur. 

1438. When disease does not exist in a flock, hut only in 
this case, it is preferable to vaccinate the dams when they are not 
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pregnant, or only in the first stage of their pregnancy, otherwise 
abortion may occur. It is necessary to vaccinate lambs as soon 
as spontaneous disease is feared. (’ovvs fall off in milk when they 
are vaccinated, and it is good t,o vaccinate them when they are dry. 
The milk from cows recently vaccinated must he boiled before it 
is drunk. If the malady does not exist during the suckling period, 
it is best, to wait until the weaning. Sheep are vaccinated in the 
inner part of the thigh, the first vaccine on the right thigh, and 
the second on the left : oxen and horses behind the shoulder, 
sometimes before, le-t the collar should press on the place of 
inoculation. It is well to shave off the hair of the part before 
inoculating, lest the orifice of the syringe should he blocked up 
with a hair and prevent inoculation. When a vaccine tube has 
been uncorked once, it must not he used a second time : what 
remains over after the first series of operations must be rejected, 
and not reserved for another place or occasion. 

143 th We may now turn from anthrax to a disease which 
has been often confused with it. known as aala-fdnda in Bengal, 
and as k charbon symptomatique ' in France. 

1440. The characters that distnnfiiish anthrax from charbon 
symptomatique are— 

(1) Anthrax is fatal to almost, all animals known. ( 'harhon 
virus, if inoculated into rabbits, or dogs, does not have any 
effect. White mice may or may not die of charbon when inocu¬ 
lated with the virus. The animals most susceptible to charbon 
are cattle, (.lows and oxen die more frequently of charbon than 
of anthrax, from which about halt the number recover Sheep and 
guinea-pigs are also susceptible animals, that is, invariably die 
when inoculated with the virus, whether of charbon or of 
anthrax. The subject lias not yet been sufficiently investigated to 
enable one to say whether man is more subject to one than to the 
other. Limping before death is an invariable symptom in charbon. 

(2) (Fdema take- place at the point, of inoculation in both 
anthrax and charbon. When an incision is made of the (edematous 
part, the appearance which presents itself in the case of anthrax 
is moist, bright and gelatinous, ami light red. In the case of 
charbon, however, the (edematous part on incision presents a dull 
dark red, almost black, appearance. The (edematous part in the 
case of anthrax also is redder than in the natural state ; but the 
difference in colour in the two diseases is most characteristic. 

(3) Both charbon and anthrax art* virulent for susceptible 
animals ; but charbon is quicker in its effect, death taking [dace 
within twenty-four hours ; whereas, in the case of anthrax, 
oftener after thirty-six hours, and usually if the animal lingers 
for more than a week, recovery takes place. Two guinea-pigs 
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inoculated at the same time bv M. Arloing, with the object, of 
demonstrating the difference between tin* two diseases, were found 
two days afterwards, one dead and the other (viz., that inoculated 
with anthrax virus) still alive. 

(4) The disease in the one case is caused by a non-motile 
bacillus, /vc., in the case of anthrax, and in the other, /.c., in the 
ease of eharbon, by a bacterium, which is a shorter organism, which 
never forms chains as bacilli do. 

(f>) The organisms of disease are found in the case of anthrax 
all over the body, more or less in every tissue, but more particular¬ 
ly in the spleen, the heart and the liver. In the case of eharbon 
they are found only in the (edematous part, and they are invariably 
oca li sod. 

(b) Swelling of the glands of the neck is invariably present 
in the case of eharbon when it arises spontaneously, and only some 
times in the case of anthrax. So neck swelling must not be 
regarded as a necessarily peculiar diagnostic symptom in the case 
of eharbon. 

(7) A crepitating sound of the (edematous part is always 
present in the case of eharbon, never in the case of anthrax. 

(<S) Spores are formed in the eharbon organism (named 
by M. Arloing, Bacterium Chauveau ) in the body of the animal 
even when it is still alive. In the case of anthrax, the spore 
formation of Bacillus ant/tracts goes on unit/ outside the body 
of the animal, when the bacilli conn* in contact with the free 
oxygen of the atmosphere. 

( ( d) Bacillus ant /tracts is a longer hut narrower organism 
than Bacterium Chauveau. In artificial culture Bacillus anthracis 
appears as long filaments ; whereas, under similar conditions, 
.Bacterium Chauveau appears even shorter than in its natural 
states, the reason being that this bacterium is an amcrobic 
organism, incapable of full development in contact with free 
oxygen of the air. 

(10) Bacterium Chauveau is rounded at the ends, Bacillus 
anthracis , straight; Bacterium Chauveau in decaying becomes 
more inflated ; but in a dry state, narrower (as in the vaccine). 

(11) Bacterium Chauveau is never found in chains of three 
or more, like Bacillus anthracis . The usual mode of vegetation 
is by spore formation, sometimes, however, section takes place, 
hut never in a series of more than two. 

(12) An animal dying of anthrax is almost invariably 
found bleeding from the anus and nostrils. An animal dying of 
eharbon has never this symptom. 

The black colour of muscles in eharbon is caused by the 
extravasation of blood into the muscular tissues, caused by the- 

M, ha 43 
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solvent action of the diastase of the Bacterium Chau re a a dis¬ 
solving the muscular cells and allowing blood to flow into them. 
Greater oxygenation goes on, the hemoglobin of the blood losing 
more oxygen than in the natural state, and the carbon dioxide 
gas produced helping the further development of the aiucrohic 
bacteria. The light red arterial blood becomo exaggeratedly 
veinous and dark, in consequence of this action. 

A vaccine for charbon has been prepared by Arloing, and 
has proved very effective, and is now in regular use in France. 

1441. We may turn now to consider value *, or hydrophobia, 
in connection with which the highest development of the principle 
of vaccination has taken place?. If the virus of rabies be passed 
through the bodies of rabbits, it is found that it rapidly augmcnt> 
in virulence. A rabbit inoculated with tin? virus of rabies from 
a mad dog dies in eighteen to twenty days. A second rabbit 
inoculated with the virus taken from the dead rabbit will take 
less time to die, and so on, until the thirtieth rabbit inoculated 
with the virus of the twenty-ninth rabbit takes only six days to 
die. Here, however, the maximum of virulence is reached, the 
32nd, 33rd, etc., do not die any quicker than the thirtieth 
rabbit, but they all take, after the latter, six days to die. At this 
stage the standard virulent virus used by Pasteur in the prepara¬ 
tion of the vaccine is reached, as the strength of the virulence is 
now constant. 

141*2. In preparing the vaccine the dead rabbit is dissected, 
its spinal marrow taken out, and hung inside a glass jar contain¬ 
ing potash at the bottom, the jar being placed in a room regulated at 
a constant temperature of 20° 0. The spinal cord thus gets drier 
and drier, the potash preventing putrefaction, and in drying up it 
gets more and more attenuated. But even after seven days of 
desiccation, it is capable of killing rabbits. On the <Sth day it is 
harmless for rabbits, and probably much more so for men. But to 
be more careful, the first vaccination applied to man is made with 
the spinal cord desiccated for 12 days ; the second vaccination with 
what has been desiccated for 11 days ; the third with what has been 
desiccated for 10 days ; the fourth with what has been desiccated 
for 9 days ; the fifth for 8 days ; the sixth with what has been 
desiccated for 7 days (capable of killing rabbits unprotected 
by previous inoculation with weaker vaccine) ; the seventh 
(still stronger) with what has been desiccated for fi days ; the 
eighth for 5 days ; the ninth lor 4 days ; the tenth and the last 
vaccination with the vaccine prepared from spinal marrow which 
has remained only for 3 days in the glass jar. Pasteur 
stopped here. He never vaccinated men with the vaccine which 
is quite virulent. But he believed men vaccinated 10 times with 
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the graduated vaccines could be inoculated with perfect safety 
with the virulent vaccines, that is, those made with two and one 
day’s desiccated spinal marrow, and with undesiccated marrow 
freshly taken out of the dead rabbit, or the dead dog. The 
desiccated spinal cords are mixed up severally with water in 
glasses before syringing the vaccines to men. The inoculation 
is done with a Pravaz syringe, under the abdominal cuticle in the 
case of the human subject, and into the brain of lower animals 
for experimental purposes. 

It may be that Pasteur’s method of inoculation for rabies, 
both as a curative and also as a protective measure, will be in 
future adopted not only in human pathology, but in the pathology 
of our domestic animals also, which are no less subject to rabies 
than men. 

144A. Pathological explanation uncertain .—Why this method 
of treatment for infectious diseases ( i.e ., those caused bv lower 
organisms) should prove efficacious is difficult to say. But analogy 
goes to show that it is a most natural method. A person may 
accustom himself to taking gradually larger and larger doses of 
arseuic until he can take such a quantity without serious harm as 
would certainly kill one not so accustomed. So with alcoholic 
poison, opium, and perhaps all poisons. It is like a perron 
accustoming himself to lifting heavier and heavier weights, 
touching hot substances or performing acrobatic feats. There is 
an almost unlimited degree of tendency in animal organisms to 
adapt themselves to the circumstances to which they are subjected 
if they are gradually subjected to them. This tendency is shared 
alike by the muscles, the nerves, the viscera, and, in fact, by all 
living portions of the body. But exactly in what way custom is 
a protection against susceptibility, no one can say. It may be that 
the particular tissues undergo a chemical alteration in this process 
of accustoming, and the chemically altered tissues are no longer 
acted upon injuriously by the otherwise poisonous or deleterious 
conditions, inoculation for infectious diseases is a kind of 
accustoming. It is done in the case of rabies afseveral stages : 
in the case of charbon at two ; in the case of anthrax, according 
to Pasteur’s method, also at two, and according to Ohauveau’s 
methods only at one stage. When the tissues come in contact 
with the vaccines, some chemical alteration probably goes on not 
sufficient to cause death, but producing (edema or fever, or some 
slight disease. But the animals getting over this slight disease 
evidently acquire a new constitution, in which the tissues become 
invincible to the attack of the virulent virus also. 
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CHAPTE U CXXXVII. 

The Higher Fungj. 

The commonest of these fungi, which show distinctive mycelia 
and spores, are known by the name of moulds. The green mould 
in cheese, bread, etc., is caused by the Penicillium glaucum. The 
blue mould is caused bv a fungus termed Aspergillus, and the 
white mould by another termed a Mucor. The Oidium of dahi 
spoken of before is also a common fungus. 

1445. Instead of giving a systematic classification of the 
higher fungi, we will go at once to the description of the principal 
disease-producing fungi which will give some idea of the life 
history of these plant". Mushrooms are also included among 
these higher fungi, and a description of the cultivation of edible 
mushrooms will follow in the next Chapter. 

1446. Potato-rot (Phgtophthora inf estates ).-—This disease, 
well recognized by the peculiar stinking smell of the tubers, as also 
of the plants affected with it. is caused by a fungus known as 
Pluftophthora infestans. Dark patches appear on leaves first, then 
a white bloom both on upper and under surfaces, hut chiefly on 
the under surface of the leaves : the stems are then attacked 
and finally the tubers. The disease sometimes makes very rapid 
progress specially in wet weather. Fortunately for us the potato- 
crop growing at the dry season, the potato-rot has never been 
so serious in the plains of Bengal as it otherwise would have 
been, but nevertheless it does an enormous amount of damage 
in Assam, Bengal, the Eastern Himalayas and the Nilgiris when* 
the general conditions are more or less humid. An average 
temperature of over 77° F. or a temperature lower than d4° F. 
is unsuitable for its propagation, the temperature most suitable 
being between 50° to 60° F. The tomato and some other 
solanaceous plants are also subject to the attack of the fungus, 
and it is necessary to suspend the cultivation of all these 
crops for two or three years w hen the potato-rot appears in anv 
locality. 

1447. If a particle of an affected leaf is examined under the 
microscope, it will be seen that the fungus grows chiefly at the 
lower part of the leaf, and the growth is downwards from leal* 
to stem and from stem to tuber. The mycelium or spawn-thread 
will be found branching out and bursting through the stomata 
of the lower surface, and wherever one of these threads comes in 
contact with a leaf-cell the latter gets discoloured and putrefied. 
Occasionally a thread comes out at the upper surface also (ride 
Fig. 116a). The stomata getting blocked up with mycelia. 
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transpiration is prevented, and ultimately putrefaction results. 
Oonidiophores, Le., jointed branches bearing little fruit-like bodies 
(conidia), appear chiefly at the under surface. The conidia 
observed under a high power microscope magnifying about 250 
diameters will be found to be divided into compartments ; and if 
a eonidium is placed on a moist substance, each compartment will 
be found coming out as a ciliated zoospore and sailing about 
in the slightest film of moisture. These zoospores after a little 
time become non-motile and more spherical. After resting a while 
each zoospore, if properly conditioned, throws out a mycelium, 
and thus the life of the parasite is repeated. 



Fig 116—Piiytophthora Infkstans. 

Explanation of the figure —(a) Section through an infected potato-leaf, 
showing greater protrusion of the fungus from the under surface than from 
the upper surface of the leaf ( x 50); (b) Conidiophore with conidia shown 
greatly magnified ( x 250). (c) and ( d ) Zoospores coming out of a conidio¬ 
phore. ( e) Germinating zoospore, (f) Promycelium from zoospore, (g) 
Promycelium growing directly out of a conidiophore ( h ) and (j) Oogonia 
and Antheridia inside the potato-leaf shown enlarged ( x 250). ( k ) Germin¬ 
ating oospore. ( l) Zoospores coming out of an oospore, (m) Germinating 
zoospore. 

1448. The conidia also sometimes throw out a, pro-mycelium 
without producing zoospores. The conidia are carried about 
with the wind, and the zoospores swim over the surface of leaves 
bedewed with moisture, and the infection spreads in this two-fold 
way. Insects and birds also act as carriers of infection from 
field to field. When the mycelia reach the tubers, they decompose 
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the cells and corrode the starch. In bad cases the tubers rot 
altogether, hut in mild cases the mycelium hibernates in the tuber 
and becomes perennial, and these tubers which contain the disease 
in an undeveloped form may give rise, when they are used as seed, 
to potato-rot in the next crop. But perennial mycelium cannot 
survive an unusual amount of heat, cold or moisture, and diseased 
seed-potatoes, therefore, do not neresmrilt/ produce a diseased 
crop. 

1449. Besides the non-sexual reproductive functions by 
means of mycelia and conidia (which usually form zoospores as an 
intermediate stage before the pro-mycelial growth), Phtfpfo^lifJtora 
infestans is reproduced by sexual means also. If a section of the 
leaf intersected bv mycelial growth is closely observed, little 
thickenings and buds will be observed in the mycelia them¬ 
selves as apart from conidiophores. These thickenings and 
buds are called Oogonia and the enclosed cells Oospheres. 
Smaller buds growing out of the mycelia will be also noticed 
which are called the Antheridia. The Antheridia are the male 
cells, and these coming in contact with Oogonia, and the proto¬ 
plasm of the Antheridia flowing into the Oospheres, fertilisa¬ 
tion takes place and Oospores are the result. These fertilised 
Oospores are also called llesting-Spores. They are round and 
sometimes smooth and sometimes spiny in appearance looked at 
under a powerful microscope. The Oospores abound in diseased 
seed-potatoes after they have germinated and spent themselves. 
The perennial mycelium in the tuber, not being able to produce 
conidiophores and conidia (which require contact with free 
atmosphere for their development), develops oogonia and an¬ 
theridia as it multiplies. As zoospores give rise to germinal threads, 
so do oospores when kept uniformly moist and warm. The 
oospores are of brown colour and thus easily distinguished from 
zoospores, which are almost colourless. The oospores, having a 
longer vitality than zoospores, and remaining in old potato fields 
in decayed tubers and old leaves and haulms, they germinate again 
next summer, and it is usually by their means and not by means 
of the perennial mycelia of the seed-tuber, that potato-disease 
reappears year after year. As the potato-disease spreads from leaf 
to stem and from stem to tuber, and as it is never observed to take 
the opposite course of development from the tuber upwards, the 
source of infection is not so much the seed-tuber as the decayed 
haulms and tubers of the previous year. It is not necessary for 
the mycelial growth from the oospore to take place on the leaf of 
the potato plant itself. The fungus can grow at first on the moist 
soil and then gradually spread by means of conidia and zoospores 
to the leaves of the new' crop. The source of infection being 
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chiefly the previous year's decayed tubers and haulms whether 
lying in fields or in manure heaps, and the oospores, which possess 
greater power of resisting climatic conditions than the non-sexual 
reproductive tissues, such as mycelia, eonidia and zoospores, 
germinating in the hill districts in spring at or immediately before 
the potato sowing season, the treatment indicated is both preven¬ 
tive and curative. Sulphate of copper solution or corrosive sublimate 
may be sprinkled on the field with the help of a knapsack vaporiser 
immediately before the potatoes are sown. Then the crop should 
be carefully watched and if any black patches and white bloom 
appear at the lower surface of the leaves at any portion of the field, 
the vaporising should be repeated. One preventive and two 
curative treatments should be sufficient. But if treatment is not 
feasible all over a tract affected with potato blight, it is best to give 
up potato cultivation for three or four years, that the vitality of 
the resting-spores may die out before potato cultivation is resumed 
in that tract. This is how the potato-blight, which ruined the 
crops in the Darjeeling hills about ten years ago, had to he faced. 
There was entire suspension of potato cultivation for three years 
all over these hills, but since then the disease has re-appeared. 

1450. In France, the potato-blight was successfully com¬ 
bated with the help of the BouiWr bordeJaim^ or the Bordeaux 
mixture which consists of a half per cent, solution of sulphate of 
copper in hot water to a quantity of milk of lime is added. This 
was applied with the help of the knapsack spraying machine called 
Retail* Vaporiser, both before sowing and two or three times after 
germination of the seed, during the growth of the crop. 

1451. Hunt .—This is a disease of cereal plants caused by a 
minute fungus known as Puvcivia. There are different species 
of Pnccinia the commonest of which attacking wheat, is called 
Pocc'nua aramin 'n s\ This is different from the known to 

attack oats or barley plants. Barley plants growing in the midst 
of rusted wheat at the Sibpur Farm were found entirely free 
from rust, but barley is also subject to a rust. 

w 1452. The fungus was first noticed by Fontana, an Italian 
botanist, in 1767, but its biology was first studied by the great 
German botanist, de Bary. Do Bary discovered that the fungus 
has three distinct stages, (1) the uredo or the orange colour stage, 
(2) the toleuto, or the black colour stage, and (3) the mcidial 
stage. De Bary also discovered that the iccidial stage of the 
fungus was passed in a different host plant altogether, such as the 
bramble, the barberry, or the borage, and not in the cereal plant 
affected. Dr. Prain discovered, at the Sibpur Farm, all the three 
stages of the fungus on a common weed belonging to the order 
Gonipositae locally known as tikehond (Lannea asplenifolia). The 
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absence of the teleuto-stage in the wheat-rust, at Sibpur may, 
perhaps, l)e aceounted for according to the same authority, by its 
presence in the ilkchond. The connection between wheat-rust and 
the Puceinia fungus found on tikehond has not however been 
satisfactorily established as yet, and it may be looked upon in 
the light of a theory for the present. 

14T>;>. Humidity and heat are alone required for germina¬ 
tion of nredo and sveidiospores. Teleutospores require a period 
of repose, before they are active. In pickling wheat seed before 
sowing, one kills only the teleutospores. The other sources of 
infection are not done away with. So even after sowing pickled 
wheat seed one may have rust, in wheat, the infection coming 
from the aecidia or cluster cups on some other plant, or uredo- 



Fig. 117.- "Pucci nia (Hiaminis. 


[ ('O Large oval sori in clumps on a blade of wheat, (/>) One uredo- 
spoie detached from its elinode or stalk (x 300). (c) A germinating 

uredospore. (d) Smaller, detached and round sori of Puceinia graminis var. 
rubigo-vera (e) A detached rubigo-vera uredospore ( X300). if) Two 
teleutospores attached to their clinodes. (g) Promycelial growth from the 
two sections of a teleutospore, showing also sporidia borne on short stalks.] 

spores blown along by the wind from other wheat plants. The 
•ecidial stage, at least in the ease of Indian wheat-rust, not being 
definitely established, only the uredo and teleuto-stages are 
represented in the annexed figure ( Fig. 117). 

1454. Linseed, mustard, gram, khesdri , and beet are also 
subject to distinctive diseases caused by fungi closely related to 
Puceinia. Meiampaora linn causes the linseed disease. Another 
Melampsnra causes rust in mustard and rape. Uromyees fumn 
cause diseases of the same class in pulses and in beet. 

1455. The commonest Indian rust which affects judr, bqjrd, 
sh-dmaum] some wild grasses, is known by the name of Puceinia 
pemuseti. The red patches on judr and other leaves affected with 
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this fungus are due to urcdo pustules, it should he noted, how¬ 
ever, that certain races of jvar are naturally almost immune 
against this disease. These should alone be selected for seed. 
Attempts are being made to establish stocks of wheat which would 
be immune against rust, but so tar no definite results have been 
obtained by the use of the so-called rust-resisting varieties in 
India. 

1450. Smut (Fstilago).—This is another disease of cereals 
chiefly affecting the judt\ but noticed also in paddy, oats, wheat, 
barley, bd/rtu maize and shdmd. It is caused by a minute fungus 
called Ustilt *<10 setfelvm (or I'nliUujo zeamays, the variety which 
affects the maize). It affects chiefly the grain, while rust affects 
chiefly the leaves and only indirectly the grain. The loss due to 
smut is not, however, so great in this country as that caused by 
rust, except in the case of jndr and s/tdmd. An ear-head here and 
an ear-head there may be seen affected with smut almost in any 
corn field, but wholesale destruction due to smut is not known in 
the case of wheat, barley, or oats. In June and July are 
commonly seen smutted grass at Sibpui. and even earlier in the 
season one plot of Khan sugar-cane showed a profuse quantity 
of smut in 1901. It i> a disease, however, which comes in ' on- 
nection with seeds, and if one is negligent about the harvesting 
of grains kept for seed, it is possible to have smut in an epidemic 
form ; while on the other hand, it is a disease which can he easily 
prevented, in a large measure, by pickling the seed. The spores 
of the fungus germinate after the seed of the cereal, with which 
they wore entangled, has been sown. The germinating spore 
throws out one or more promyoelin from the joints of which 
are thrown out sporidia or eonidia. These throwing out minute 
germinal tubes penetrate the tissues of the seedling of judr e r 
wheat, or whatever the cereal innv be, and once inside the tissues 
of the plant, the fungus grows up along the stem forming hyphso 
and finally fructifying in the grains of the cereal affected. This 
is how all the grain* on the ear appear smutted. It is curious, 
the fungus when it develops inside the stem of the cereal, scarcely 
affects the growth of the cereal. The sorghum grown at the 
Sibpur Farm in 1898 was nearly all smutted, and yet it was 
surprising how vigorously the plants grew. But when the cereal 
plant reaches the stage of fructification the fungus prevents seed¬ 
ing altogether, and where the ears of grain should he there we 
see only a mass of black spores. But these sooty spores wafted 
by the wind affect healthy grains which get these spores entangled 
on their surface, and sewn unpickled the next, year, they again 
give rise to this fungus. In the case of the maize, smut-swellings 
appear on the stem as well as inside the cob. 
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1457. Lt should be noted that jvdr stems and grain badly 
affected with smut are injurious to the health both of cattle 
and human beings, and death among cattle due to their eating 
stunted judr, though attributed to the stems containing an excess 
of nitre’ may be also due to their being badly affected with the 
hyphre of this fungus. But this subject is still considered a 
recondite one. 

1458. Bunt (TUletia hptenx). — Bunt or stinking smut 
is also caused by a fungus (Tilletia fattens), the life-history of 
which closely resembles that of the smut-fungus (vide Fig. 118 ). 
The rice plant is affected by it, as well as wheat, barley and oats. 
The grains become abnormally inflated, and they emit a putrid odour. 
The leaves and stems close to grains are also affected by the black 
spores. Dhanev-ifu is the name given to the bunt fungus when 
it affects grains of paddy. The same fungus affects oats also. 



Fig. 118.—Smut vnd Bunt Fungi. 

[(«) Spore of (Jstilago (smut), (b) Spore of (jstilago throwing out 
promycelium with sporidia. (c) A germinating sporidiurn of smut, (d) 
Spore of Tilletia (bunt), (e) Spore of Tilletia throwing out prornvcelium 
with sporidia. (f) A germinating sporidiurn of bunt.] 

1459. Bunt spores adhering to grains not only give rise 

to bunt in the next crop when the grains so affected are used 

as seed, but they are far more injurious to health than spores 
of ordinary odourless smut. Headache, eruptions on the face, 
indigestion and other forms of human ailment have been traced 

in some cases to the spores of bunt. AVhen bunt is known to be 

amongst seed-grain, it should be steeped in some weak germicidal 
solution before use. Salt, quicklime slaked with boiling water, 
permanganate of potash, sulphate of copper and sulphate of soda 
solutions, have been recommended for use. The spores being 
lighter than water, mere steeping of the grain in water is also 
efficacious, as the excess water afterwards run out usually carries 
with it all the spores which originally adhered to the grains. 
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1460. Siifjar-nntr Ihteatc ( Trichospluvria .s arc hart ).—This 
sugar-cane disease, due to a fungus, broke out a lew years ago 
in the West Indies and Mauritius, and it has appeared recently 
in the Godavari District of Madras. The disease was first ob¬ 
served in Barbados in 1893, then in Trinidad, and then in British 
Guiana. In 1896 it was noticed in the District of Mozuffarnagar 
in the N.-W. P. 

1461. The diseased canes are first recognized in duly or 
August by dark red or brown marks on the rind in one or two 
joints towards the middle or base of the canes. Up to the time 
of ripening in January or February, the red patches steadily 
increase in size and number. The fibro-vascular bundles become 
less juicy, red and spongy in character. Fine-looking, thick and 
soft canes are specially affected. Towards the ripening of the 
canes black specks begin to appear which burst open from within 
outwards. These first appear near the roots and then work up¬ 
wards, and then finally the affected cane shrivels up and dies. 
The Bind Fungus and Boot Fungus, at one time considered 
different, are only two stages of the same fungus. The yield 
of sugar from a diseased plantation is very poor and the fungus 
in its epidemic form does very extended damage to the orop. 
Juice obtained from diseased canes, takes longer to crystallize. 

1462. Probably the fungus first makes its entrance at the 
middle of the cane at the spots where the sugar-cane borer 
( ('hilo shnple.r) has already made burrows for its offspring. Put 
the rind fungus will he noticed in canes altogether free from injury 
caused by the borer or other insects. Perhaps the practice of 
tearing and breaking off of leaves at the time of tving and trash¬ 
ing, also helps in the lodging of the spores of rhe fungus in the 
rind. 

1468. Experience on the Sibpur Farm has shown us that 
superior varieties, such as the Chittagong Pafua Kitsttr , and 
the* Sam sura, are far more subject to the attack ot this fungus 
than poorer varieties such as the Khari sugar-cane. It has been 
also seen that if tops are used for seed and if these are dipped in 
a solution (I: 200 or 300) of sulphate of copper at the time of 
planting, the disease can he arrested. The old affected fields must 
he set fire to as also the dry leaves and trash accumulating at the 
time of liarvesting and crushing of canes. Rotation should be 
invariably practised in cultivating sugar-cane, as the same field if 
it is used for growing sugarcane year after year must become a 
hot-bed both for the conidia of this fungus and for the grubs of the 
borer moth. Growing of canes from seed and then gradually 
establishing a healthy stock has been found beneficial in Java and 
other cane-growing localities where European planters are employed 
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in the cultivation of cane. 14ut t.h( i result from seedlings is al¬ 
ways very uncertain. 


CHAPTER CXXXVII1. 

Mushrooms (Agaricus Compkstuis). 

I.t must not he supposed that all fungi are noxious pests. 
Some of the mushrooms (which are among the highest fungi) otter 
very palatable food, and if the food can be digested, it is very 
nutritious. Some mushrooms are very poisonous, and the most 
practical methods of distinguishing edible mushrooms are :— (a) 
To taste a bit of the raw mushroom. If the taste is sweetish and 
pleasant, it is quite safe to count it as an edible mushroom. 
II it has a bitterish or acrid taste, it may be rejected as a poisonous 
one. (/>) To rub a little bit of the raw mushroom with the 
lingers. If the colour changes from white into green, the mush¬ 
room is poisonous. If the colour does not change, it is a safe one 
to eat. But, it is still safer to relv upon imported French "spawn" 
bought from the Great Eastern Hotel, Calcutta, or some other 
reliable firm, and grow the mushrooms from it in artificially 
prepared beds. The spawn incorporated with loose manure is sold 
bv the Himalaya Seed Stores, Mussoorie, at Its. 2-1 per box of 21b. 
This gives very good results. The best place to choose for 
mushroom-beds is a damp godown, where a specially prepared soil 
is to be spread to a depth of 18". The soil should consist of five 
parts of garden mould, 10 parts of fresh horse-dung and one part 
of fresh ashes, thoroughly mixed up and exposed for two days to 
the sun before it is spread out in the godown. After four or five 
days the spawn should be sown a foot apart each way. The spawn 
should betaken in pieces about. 2 inches square, dipped in water and 
sown in holes 8 inches deep covered up alter sowing and beaten 
down firmly. After a month 2 inches of garden mould are to he 
spread over the bed, beaten down and well watered. No further 
attention is needed afterwards except occasional watering of the 
walls to ensure dampness of the atmosphere of the godown. If 
spawning is done early in September, the first mushrooms will 
come up at the end of October. Small cellars are utilized in 
Europe for growing mushrooms on shelves fixed in the walls one 
above another. So grown, the mushroom crop may prove remu¬ 
nerative in this country also grown in towns like Calcutta where there 
is a rich European population who value mushrooms as a delicacy. 



PART VIII. 

FAMINES. 


CHAPTER (’XXXIX. 

General Remarks on Indian Famines. 

Famines are not to he looked upon as a novel phenomenon 
in India. Famines occur and have always occurred, except in the 
most highly civilized countries of modern Europe. In these 
countries trade and manufactures are in such an advanced state of 
development, that people in them do not need to depend on their 
local agricultural produce only. The yield per acre in these 
countries is also larger, and total failure of crops is prevented by 
the adoption of scientific methods of tillage and treatment. 
Severe famines are spoken of in most ancient historical works, 
and in India it is the paucity of ancient historical records that 
makes the subject of periodical failures of crops so difficult of 
demonstration. Famines of long duration are, however, casually 
mentioned in many Sanskrit works, and they are spoken of 
as the consequence of the sins of the sovereign. The tendency 
of Hindus to blame the sovereign power whenever there is a 
famine, is, therefore, quite orthodox according to their notions. 
It is known, however, that even during the most prosperous and 
illustrious reigns, famines have occurred. In 151*6, in the reign 
of the popular Emperor Akbar, a very severe famine raged in 
India, in which people were reduced to such extremity that 
many kept themselves alive by devouring human flesh. In 
1615-16 a similar famine occurred followed by plague, which 
lasted several years. It is also known from authentic history 
that severe famines raged in the reigns of Shah Jehan and 
Aurangzeb. In the famine of 1770, in nine months ten million 
people died in Bengal. The famine of 1784 was of such 
bad type that four seers of wheat were sold for a rupee, and 
the deaths from starvation were innumerable. The most recent 
of all famines, viz., that prevailing in some part of India or other 
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from 1897 to 1900, has been severer than the famine of 1874-78, 
but neither of these two famines which are within our living 
memory can he compared in destructiveness of human life to the 
famines which prevailed more than 100 years ago. 

1466. On the other hand, it must not be supposed, that 
because more land has been under cultivation now than ever there 
was in former times ; that because, on the whole, there has been 
steady progress in the export of food stuffs from India ; that 
because India has had no occasion yet to look to foreign countries 
for means of livelihood ; that because the agricultural population 
have been generally better off now than they ever were before, 
that therefore there is nothing to fear from the steady increase 
of population and the necessary limit there is to extension of 
cultivation. Already the extension of cultivation has gone on to 
such an extent in the populous localities, that there is not 
sufficient pasture-land left for the 1 cattle. Barring occasional 
famines, no actual stress is felt vet regarding the food supply of 
the country. But in another twenty years, unless agricultural 
improvements keep pace with the increase of population, or 
plague decimates the people at a still greater rate than ir 
has been doing, the aspect of affairs may change entirely, and 
India like England may have to look to foreign sources for food 
supply, or take to emigration on a more wholesale scale. How 
India stands at present with reference to the rest of the Empire 
can he seen at a glance from the following table :— 


I. 


■2. 


3. 


4. 


• 5 . 


Approximate 

area. 


j Density of population 
Population. per .s<j. mile (- f>40 
acres). 


-I 


Great Britain and Euro¬ 
pean possessions 

Scj. miles. 

12o,000 

41,000,000 

India and other Asiatic 
possessions ... 

1,720,000 

325,000,000 

African possessions includ¬ 
ing Transvaal and 
Orange Free Colony ... 

3,000,000 

50,000,000 

American possessions 

3,765,000 

7,000,000 

Australian colonies 

3,257,000 

i 

5,170,000 

Total 

11,867,000 

428,170,000 


1 


328 (less than 2 
acres per indivi 
dual). 

189(=over 3 acres 
per individual). 


16§ (nearly 40 acres 
per individual). 

Nearly 2 (-320 

acres per indivi¬ 
dual). 

About \\ (over 400 
acres per indivi 
dual). 


37 
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1467. Taking the area under food grains in India at 164 
million acres and the produce of grain per acre per annum at 
840 lbs., and the population at 1150 millions, we have to the lot 
of each individual of the population only 80)1 lbs. of food grains 
per annum, a quantity though sufficient for the present needs, is 
alarmingly little, if any future expansion of population is taken 
into consideration. Of course, for a time the difficulty will he 
naturally met by the conversion of non-food areas into food¬ 
growing areas, but there is a limit to this source of expansion 
also. 

1468. The area covered by the British Empire is about one- 
sixth of the area of the whole earth's surface, and the population 
represents ;i fourth of the population of the whole world. 
The stress of population, though highest in England itself, 
cannot now result in famines in that country. The following 
among other reasons may be ascribed for this immunity. (1; The 
produce per acre is much larger in England. (2) The population 
does not depend upon agriculture solely for subsistence as com¬ 
mercial and manufacturing pursuits have increased the wealth of 
England to such an extent that unless all means of communication 
by sea with foreign countries can be stopped, there is no possibil¬ 
ity of food becoming scarce in that country. (3) The superabun¬ 
dance of food produce in one part or other of the vast Empire can 
always supply the deficient produce of England. England in fact 
is not able now to produce the food she requires for her consump¬ 
tion. But she need not depend upon foreign countries at all : her 
own possessions in other parts of the world making her quite 
independent in this respect, though as a matter of fact England 
still imports a good deal of wheat from Russia, France and the 
United States of America. (4) Emigration to other countries is 
another means whereby England has maintained her position as a 
wealthy country notwithstanding the great stress of population. 
As the population of India is getting alarmingly large, it is by the 
fourfold means noted in the case of England that India must also 
learn in the near future to keep herself above want in the matter 
of food supply :—(1) She must learn better methods of cultiva¬ 
tion whereby the produce of land may be enhanced. (2) She must 
direct her attention to commerce and manufacture, whereby stress 
on land will be lightened. (3) She must learn to import food stuffs 
from those parts of the Empire where meat and corn are produced 
excessively cheap, as soon as famine becomes certain. (4) She 
must learn to send out her superfluous population voluntarily and 
willingly to those parts of the Empire. The stress of population, 
in normal years, is not yet felt in India because the allotment of three 
acres per individual of population is quite sufficient. But where 
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cultivators readily convert their surplus food into cash in a good 
year, and where this surplus food goes out into foreign countries, 
a had year brings sudden distress, which is not relieved by indig¬ 
enous commercial enterprise bringing food stuffs in from foreign 
sources, as would be the case in more civilized countries. The 
native grain-dealer does not trouble himself about the price of 
orain in Australia, Canada, or ('ape Colony when a bad year comes 
round, and lie in common with the cultivator looks to Government 
for means of subsistence to be brought to his very doors. The 
need for emigration also is not felt yet except in special localities. 
Butin another twenty years, the question of emigration into other 
parts of the Empire may have to he more seriously taken up, and 
then India must make common cause with England and try to he re¬ 
cognized as an integral part of the Empire, looking upon the 
sparsely populated portions of the Empire as the natural field for 
her expansion. By assisting in the foreign wars of the Empire, 
and by common political sympathies with the heart of the Empire, 
and not by the encouragement of merely national or racial 
feelings, can India hope to be recognized as an integral part of the 
Empire, with equal rights and privileges with England in the 
matter of colonial expansion. The time will come when the right 
political attitude will be forced by necessity upon the intellects and 
consciences of the leaders of Indian thought, who can still afford 
to indulge in the idea that India's resources make her quite inde¬ 
pendent of such ideas of colonial expansion with which the nations 
of Europe are perforce guided, compelling them to seek fresh fields 
and pastures new in sparsely populated regions of the globe. 
What is now recognized as the 4 Imperial feeling’ is neither a bye- 
word nor a mistake, but a concrete necessity, which English 
politicians of all schools of thought are beginning to realize, must 
he the solid foundation of that vast Empire to which we have the 
privilege to belong. 

1469. The cause of famines is, as is well known, the 
failure of the monsoons. The tracts protected from failure from 
this cause are (1) the canal irrigated tracts, and (2) the regions 
of heavy rainfall, viz., Assam and parts of Eastern Bengal, the 
Cis-Himalayan regions of Northern Bengal, and Eastern and 
Western Ghauts and Southern Burma, ?.e., all those tracts where 
the normal rainfall is 70 inches per annum or more. The rest of 
India may be looked upon as L precarious tracts.’ Because the 
Rarh country suffered more than the Bagri in the famine of 1874 ; 
the Rarh was at one time considered a precarious tract, hut in 
the famine of 1897 it was the Bagri country that suffered and 
not the Rarh. 
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CHAPTER CXL. 

The System of Land Revenue as affecting the Question. 

It has been said that the land revenue levied by Govern¬ 
ment is so heavy, that it is indirectly a potent cause of famines. 
The total annual income from all sources which our Government 
receives is a little over 100 erores of rupees, of which land 
revenue accounts for about 26 to 27 erores, or a little over one- 
fourth of the total income. Sir William Hunter estimates the 
revenue demand at 5-A per cent, of the cross produce of land. In 
Bengal, where most of the land is permanentlv settled on zemin¬ 
dars, the revenue demand of Government usually bears but a small 
proportion to the rent recovered by zemindars or the superior land¬ 
lords from actual cultivators. The Government demand alone, 
bearing but a small proportion to the actual outturn from land, 
causes no appreciable hardship to the cultivator in Bengal. In 
comparison with the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, for 
instance, Bengal has to carry a very light burden in the shape of 
land revenue though the actual rent paid by cultivators to their 
landlords is higher, specially in Bihar and in Eastern Bengal, than 
in those up-country Provinces. The acreage of the United Prov¬ 
inces of Agra and Oudh is only two-thirds that of Bengal. Debar¬ 
red by the Permanent Settlement from materially increasing the 
land revenue of Bengal. Government is obliged to assess a higher 
rate of revenue from most of the other Provinces, and the burden 
is consequently unequal. And yet the land revenue in the United 
Provinces seldom exceeds ten per cent, of the gross produce of 
land. This is a lighter burden than what was imposed by former 
Governments, on land. Akbar claimed one-third of the gross 
produce of land as his due. From the historian Strabo we learn 
that at the time of Alexanders invasion of India the Raja's share 
of the produce was a r limit h or fourth. Manu put the king’s 
share variously at J r th, £th and • 1 1 fl -th of the produce of land. The 
total land revenue obtained at the time of Akbar was indeed 
about ten erores shorter than what is obtained by the British 
Government. But this may be accounted for by two causes : (1) 
Akbar was never able to bring to complete subjection for the 
purpose of assessment of land revenue such a large territory as 
is owned for this purpose by the present Government. (2) There 
is far more land under cultivation and less jungle now than in the 
days of Akbar. The development of the country's resources by 
means of roads and canals and railways has been very great and 
the purchasing power of the rupee is also far less now than in the 
time of Akbar. The land revenue collection, therefore, though 
M, ha 44 
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nominally higher, is intrinsically of less value than in the time of 
Akbar. It should be noted, however, that in the reign of 
Aurangzeb the land revenue exceeded the present limit. 

1471. The present land revenue systems of India are 
a direct heritage from former Governments. The modifica¬ 
tions under the British Government have been few and unimport¬ 
ant, the tendency having been to recognize the local customs 
prevailing at the time of the codification of any law regarding 
land. And yet tracing the main feature of the Indian land 
revenue system from the oldest time to the present, one cannot 
help confessing, the change has not been altogether to the benefit 
of the cultivator. The earliest inhabitants of India, known to 
ethnologists as Kolarians, recognized the patriarchal or family 
system. The proprietary rights in land rested in the family or 
tribal organization by whose labours the land had been cleared or 
reclaimed from the jungle. Their institutions were democratic. 
The chiefs, though they held larger and more fertile holdings, 
claimed no tribute or revenue as a matter of right and only accept¬ 
ed gifts. The democratic instinct is still ingrained among Kols 
and Sonthals who cultivate jungle land without waiting for 
anybody’s permission, and who consider themselves harshly treated 
if they are ousted by the zemindar afterwards. The Dravidians 
who followed the Kolarians extended the system of their predeces¬ 
sors. They permitted the proprietary rights in the land to rest 
with the actual cultivator. The king, however, exacted a certain 
share of the produce from each holding, except from those held by 
priests, military officers and others rendering service. The Aryans 
who followed the Dravidians kept up the land system of their 
predecessors and recognized the reclaimer of land from jungle as 
the true proprietor, and all landholders, except priests, kotwals 
and others who rendered service, paid a portion of the produce 
of land to the king. The Hindu system never recognized the 
king as the proprietor of cultivated land, but only its pro¬ 
tector or overlord. The Mahomedan conquerors accepted the 
system of their predecessors as it happened to be in accord with 
their own laws and customs. The first important change was 
made by Akbar, who substituted cash payment for payment in 
kind. It was during the decadence of the Moghul empire that 
petty chiefs, rajas, and jagirdars rose into power. They had 
sufficient local authority to prevent collection of revenue by the 
officers of Government. It became necessary for the British 
Government in its early days to recognize these magnates and to 
transfer to them the claims of Government in return for an 
annual tribute paid by them to Government. In most cases the 
revenue paid by rajas and talukdars to Government is of this 
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nature only. Another class of people also arose at the decadence 
of the Mahomedan power, /vc., one to whom Government farmed 
out the right to collect revenue, to retain a certain share of it for 
their trouble (afterwards known as Malikana), and to pay the 
balance to Government. This is the origin of the zemindar class. 
The Permanent Settlement recognized permanently the maximum 
collection the British Government could make, at the latter end 
of the eighteenth century, in these provinces. Lord Cornwallis 
only carried on the existing system by collecting revenue through 
zemindars. The Permanent Settlement, however, was saddled with 
three serious mistakes, which Government have been since trying 
hard to rectify without breaking its pledge with tlie zemindars : 
(1) No survey of estates or holdings was made, and the revenue 
was iixed for ever irrespective of the extent or the possibilities 
of the estate. (2) The rights of the cultivators were not safe¬ 
guarded, and practically no limit was placed to the rent demands, 
though the revenue demand was fixed for ever, (o) in fixing the 
land revenue for ever. Government is hampered in the matter of 
taxation, zemindars, for instance, being exempt from the payment 
of income-tax at the expense of their fellow-subject*. When it is 
remembered that half the income-tax of Bengal is derived from 
the residents in Calcutta, it may be inferred how trade is unduly 
hampered by this limit of choice on the part of Government. The 
light burden of land revenue of about three percent, of produce im¬ 
posed on permanently settled (‘states necessitates the imposition of a 
heavy burden of ten per cent, in the case of estates not permanently 
settled, and thus the burden is unequal without any adequate 
reason as regards prosperity or otherwise of the cultivator. 

M72. The actual incidence of land revenue per acre of 
cultivated nef cropped area in the different Provinces of British 
India and Native States may be judged from the following figures 
compiled from the Agricultural Statistics for 1898-99 :— 


Bengal 



Rs. 

0 

A. 

12 

c 

Assam 



1 

3 

4 

N.-W. Provinces 



2 

O 

-) 

Oudh 

... 


1 

15 

1 

Punjab 

... 


1 

o 

10 

vSinci 



2 

<> 

0 

Bombay 



1 

t; 

0 

Madras 



2 

4 

11 

Bera r 



1 

2 

lu 

Central Provinces 



0 

9 

4 

Ajmir-Marwar 



1 

3 

11 

Upper Burma 

... 


2 

2 

1 

Lower Burma 



1 

15 

4 

Coorg 



1 

4 

11 
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Mysore 




Ks. 

1 

A. 

8 

l 

<; 

Bikanir 




0 

7 

7 

Jaipur 


• •• 


l 

3 

11 

Gwalior 




2 

5 

0 

Mar war 




0 

15 

10 

Tonk 


• • • 


2 

0 

(•> 


1473. The above figures show that, the Government, demand 
in the shape of land revenue is very light, and it is not any more 
in British India than in most Native States. Though a rupee 
was iar more valuable in olden days than now, the land revenue in 
the days of the Moghul Emperors was about the same as at the 
present time. In 1664 the land revenue of India under the Moghul 
Empire stood at 26 erores 74 lakhs, and in 1665 at 24 erores 5 
lakhs. In Aurangzelds time the land revenue was assessed at 34 
erores ot rupees. In the ease of Bengal, it will he seen, that though 
the Government demand is only about 4 annas per biglia, the rent 
actually paid by the cultivating raiyaf is seldom so low as 4 annas 
and it is often as much as Us. 3 or oven Us. 10 per bigha, 
and the average rent of agricultural land in Bengal is about 
Be. 1 per biglia or Us. 3 per acre. To lay the blame, when 
tamine or distress of any kind prevails in the eountrv. on Govern¬ 
ment, and to say the poverty of the people is due to over-assessment 
of land revenue, is absurd. Of course, the high rent actually 
paid by cultivators in other than Government, estates, is due to 
the facilities at present existing for the creation of intermediate 
proprietorship and tenures between the Government, and the 
actual cultivator. But this system can he changed only at the 
sacrifice of the Permanent Settlement, to which Government is 
pledged in most parts of Bengal. Besides it cannot he said Bengal 
suffers any more from famine than other parts of India, or that 
the raiyats in permanently settled estates in Bengal are worse 
off than the raiyats of the Central Provinces, for instance, though 
the former pay the average rent of Us. 3 per acre, while the 
latter only 12 annas per acre. The greater fertility and the 
more settled rainfall of the Gangetie plain, make our province 
more secure against famines, though the cultivator is burdened 
with larger demands in the shape of rent by their immediate 
landlords. 


CHAPTER OXLI. 

Measures of Protection and Belief. 

legislative measures .—It is not impossible for Government to 
help the cultivator by legislative methods. (1) The exportation 
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of now rice may be prohibited. This may have the effect of 
cultivators, zemindars, mahajans , and grain dealers holding large 
stocks of grain until the next season’s prospects are certainly 
known. It is not difficult, to distinguish between old and new rice, 
and the prohibition can be easily enforced. (2) The export of 
bones and oil-seeds (not oils) may be prohibited. (3j The mini¬ 
mum proportion between laud revenue and rent paid by the actual 
occupier who is a cultivator may be fixed for ever. (1) All 
cultivating raivats mav be compelled by law to maintain one food 
or fodder yielding tree per acre of land he bolds, the list of such 
trees being published from time to time and nurseries maintained 
in connection with District Engineers’’ offices and inspection 
bungalows, whence planting from road, river and canal sides may 
also proceed systematically. (f>) Each Village Union may be 
compelled to maintain a conservancy establishment, and allotted 
fields for burial of dead animals, night-soil and other refuse matter, 
where trees yielding food and fodder may be systematically grown, 
and fuel and fodder sold from this miniature forest after 10 years’ 
growth. This is a modification of I)r. Voelcker’s recommendation 
regarding propagation of fuel and fodder reserves. 

117T>. Ih’fuirlntmldl nuasnrrs .—The Agricultural Department 
mav teach raivats how to store grain, by having stores of superior 
varieties of seed at certain recognized centres for sale to raivats. 
One variety of seed may yield twice as much as another variety, 
all other circumstances remaining the same. The collection of 
seeds ot prolific varieties of grains, pulses, etc., may occupy the 
time of a special travelling officer of the Agricultural Department. 
Tin* same officer mav collect seeds, tubers, etc., of drought-resisting 
and flood-resisting crops. Some varieties of rice do well in dry 
soils bv sending their roots deep down into the soil. Some varie¬ 
ties. on the other hand, increase in height as the flood increases. 
A list of such prolific, drought-resisting, and flood-resisting crops, 
mav gradually he prepared by the Agricultural Department after 
careful enquiry and experiment ; and seeds, roots and cutting of 
such crops mav be kept for sale to raivats in the recognized seed- 
distribution centres. This may also have the effect of protecting 
raivats from taking inferior seeds from mahajans s on loan on 
ruinous terms. A maund of paddy seed, for instance, may be 
valued by the mahajan at the sowing season when he gives it out for 
Rs. 2. At harvest time he values the paddy at Re. 1 a maund, and 
takes hack two maunds of paddy by wav of principal, and another 
maund by way of interest. The mahajan does not mind if the 
raivat loses his crop. He advances another maund of seed 
again to him next year, and then if he has a good crop he takes 
hack from him li maunds, i.e., 3 maunds on account of previous 
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year, 14 maun cl s on account of interest, for that 3 maunds subse¬ 
quent to the harvest, and 3 maunds for the second year’s loan. Thus 
in two years the mahajan gets hack 7 h maunds for the loan of 2 
maunds of seed which lie may have? bought at a cheaper price than 
what he sells his 7-J>- maunds at. It, is local price at harvest time 
that the mahajan considers when securing his grain, and it is local 
price at seed time at which he gives it out. and if the price of seed 
is cheap, he sometimes does not give it out at all, but bolds bis 
stock till next year, or the year after, when he gets the best 
bargain, selling the grain as grain and not as seed. It is in this 
wav some mahajans in Bengal were found to own several lakhs of 
maunds of paddy in the famine year of 1S97, and they let it all 
out that year. The mahajan} system has its advantages, if no 
better system of supply of good seed at more reasonable rates can 
he substituted in its place. But if ail official system, or a system 
devised with the aid of local bodies or bankers, can he substituted 
for it, one of the greatest of curses under which the Indian culti¬ 
vator has lived from time immemorial, will be removed. 

1476. The Agricultural Department may also organize a 
system through village unions and /nmearies, of lending out 
irrigation and other machinery, superior bulls, etc., on hire. Behia 
mills have, no doubt, been popularized without such aid, hut as a 
matter of fact, the vary til needs a helping hand, as small farmers in 
(‘very other country do. The fruits of agricultural science can filter 
down to actual cultivators only by means of an organized agency, 
where the cultivators arc either illiterate or very poorly educated, 
who are not accustomed of their own accord to make new depar¬ 
tures. Of course, the principal lever to move the raif/at is 
education, specially agricultural education, hut an expert agency, 
working in connection with village unions, may also accomplish a 
great deal. 

1477. The extension of canals and railways are further 
measures of protection whidi (Tovernment has been steadily 
developing. Death from starvation even in localized famines was 
more genera] in times past than now, when means of communi¬ 
cation with the interior are easier. But a greater state of 
progress in these directions is desirable. 

1478. Relief works .—The means of affording relief when 
famine actually breaks out are detailed in the Famine Code. One 
suggestion, however, will not be quite out of place in a book like 
this. By the end of September or middle of October it becomes 
quite evident, whether famine is going to take place or not. If the 
general outturn estimated for tl»e whole province by the Agricul¬ 
tural Department, of Bhadoi and A man crops, falls short of 50 
per cent., it may be assumed that there will be famine, though 
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people may not begin to come to test or relief works till 
February. Relief works should be started in each 1 liana where 
the estimated crop is 25 percent, or less. All works organized for 
relief of famine should be arranged for from October to January, 
—the actual opening of test-works, however, being delayed as 
long as possible. The programme of works should include only 
such as are calculated to increase the produce of land directly or 
indirectly. It is a sorrv sight to see thousands of men and 
women employed in raising a road 4 or 5 feet high, when their 
energy might have been devoted to irrigating lands on canal and 
river sides, and raising a food-crop, or when they might be 
employed more usefully in excavating canals, irrigation channels, 
tanks and even wells. The roads made by famine people are 
usually so badlv made, that the next rainy season makes the fact 
quite patent that making of knicha roads is not a suitable work 
for these people. Growing a crop by irrigation at the driest 
season of the year, from February to May, would be a splendid 
object-lesson to raij/ats , which may have a permanent effect in 
their learning how to avoid famines for all times to come. Relief 
works ought to aim at giving such object-lessons to the cultivators. 
Earth-work in a tank or a well is as easily measured as on a r oad, 
and in the large expanse of a paddy field it would be easy getting 
5,000 labourers employed under one supervising staff’, if 1,000 
wells are excavated in it at regular distances. Each well would 
cost about Rs. 25, inclusive of the cost of well-rings, and the 
work would not take more than a week accomplishing. Each 
party of live can be then employed in irrigating with leather 
buckets, worked by bamboo levers, an acre or two of land, one-tenth 
to one-fifth of an acre being irrigated every day according as 
the soil is light or heavy, cultivating the land, and raising a 
crop from it, in three months, of maize, or millet, or avs paddy, 
or some pulse. The crop will just come in when the famine is at 
its full height, from May to July. If 2,000 acres can be irrigated 
out of a paddy field 5,000 acres in expanse and 40,000 maunds of 
food grains thus raised from the tract, the lesson thus taught is 
not likely to be forgotten very soon. In some suitable localities 
dons may he employed and a thousand of these worked beside a 
canal or a stream, may serve to irrigate 4,000 acres of land, by 
the employment of 3,000 persons, 2,000 being employed in work¬ 
ing the dons and distributing the water, and 1,000 in cultivating, 
sowing, weeding, etc. We never hear of the energies of famine 
labourers being thus utilized in raising a crop at the worst time of 
the year, and throwing in an extra supply on the market when 
the food supply usually gets to the lowest ebb. Another special ad¬ 
vantage claimed for the system of relief work here recommended 
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is, cultivators will be able to go and work in their own fields 
from June instead of diverting their attention to famine works to 
the great detriment of the agricultural prospects for the succeed¬ 
ing year. From February to May is the slack time for culti¬ 
vators, and it* by artificial methods a food-crop can be then raised 
by people in distress, the advantage will be two-fold. 

1479. Agricultural Banks .—These should be under Govern¬ 
ment supervision, and Government can guarantee an interest of 
3 per cent, per annum and transfer to the Thinks the duty of* 
granting takavi loans on interest. Any raii/at contributing to this 
Bank can thus be sure of* his principal and at least 3 per cent, by 
way of interest, and of* getting back in years of local distress the 
whole amount of his contributions and accumulated profits, or on 
joint application of a number of cultivators and shareholders, of 
getting back the whole amount of their joint contribution. A 
larger amount can be lent on joint security, under certain restric¬ 
tions and interest charged thereon at 6^ per cent. As shareholder, 
a should be eligible to share in the profits of a Bank provid¬ 

ed his balance does not fall below Its. 100, though be may contrib¬ 
ute any amount down to a minimum of Us. 10 per annum to 
make him eligible for sharing in the benefits in years of distress. 
The Banks should invest the money in securities approved by 
Government; but speculations of an agricultural character ap¬ 
proved bv Government should he allowed. A scheme worked on 
such a line will teach rau/ats economy, and it may lay the founda¬ 
tion of a great many agricultural improvements. If 3 per cent, 
of interest is guaranteed by Government and if the Banks are con¬ 
trolled by Government, there should be no lack of shareholders 
and of capital. 


CHAPTER CXLI1. 

Agricultural Education. 

We have alluded to agricultural education as one of the 
principal means of overcoming famines. The means must neces¬ 
sarily be slow in its operation, but it is the surest means of all; 
and if the system of agricultural education devised is of a suffi¬ 
ciently practical character, the effect need not take very long in 
being perceived. Foundation has been laid of agricultural edu¬ 
cation in Bengal ; but the arrangements that have hitherto been 
possible to make at Sibpur, have only enabled Government to give 
agricultural education of a rather high standard, to onlv about 
a dozen individuals annually. If these men (who are mostly 
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graduates in Science of the Calcutta University) were judiciously 
employed, they might he able to supply all the special agri¬ 
cultural agency needed for developing the educational and 
experimental works under Government. A much larger scheme 
of superior agricultural education is, however, now under con¬ 
sideration, involving the establishment of an agricultural college 
at Bhagalpur, which will turn out fifty or sixty trained men 
each year. The passed men from this college might be employed 
in charge of farms attached to the Normal Schools, which 
should form the centres of that form of agricultural education 
which should be imparted in the different vernaculars of the 
province. The practical work of the farms can then be conducted 
under those conditions under which agriculturists have to work 
in the different parts of these Provinces. The methods or staples 
that may Ik* introduced with success at Sibpur or Bhagalpur, 
may not answer for Hazaribagh, or for Kalimpong, or for Guttack. 
Men trained in scientific principles of agriculture* will, however, 
be able to adopt new methods suited to the conditions and 
environments under which they work, and what village school¬ 
masters should be taught are not so much the principles or the 
theories, but concrete facts regarding improvements that are 
feasible in their own particular localities. At the School of 
Agriculture at Nagpur, village school-masters are given training 
in agriculture for a period of six months only (inclusive of holi¬ 
days and vacation). In six months or one year, these men can 
be taught to advantage* only certain new methods, and if they 
go back to their village's or village schools with seeds and cuttings 
of half a dozen new and valuable staples, one or two new 
implements, and with their minds stocked with various useful 
information regarding the manner of pickling seed, of avoiding 
insect and fungus pests, of avoiding the effects of drought or 
inundation, their training will be directly beneficial in intro¬ 
ducing improvements in the villages in which they will be em¬ 
ployed, by means of school-gardens. The knowledge communi¬ 
cated through text-books by means of object-lessons in the 
school-garden, is bound to spread in a real manner. The pupils 
will be naturally anxious, for instance, to get from their school- 
garden seeds of such valuable staples as the fine a us paddy, 
Gabul gram, popat beans, white-linseed, bulbs of African yam, 
cuttings of cassava and suckers of Sansievieria trifasciata and 
Fourcrot/a (jiejaatea. Their books on agriculture should not be 
devoted to teaching, on the one hand, what the pupils and their 
parents are already quite familiar with, nor, on the other, to 
attempting to stock the minds of the pupils with abstract notions 
of botanical physiology and abstruse facts regarding nitrogen. 
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potash, and phosphoric acid, leaving to the pupils the hopeless 
task of making use of the principles they are taught in intro¬ 
ducing agricultural improvements in their own way. They should 
be shown certain definite examples of improvement in their 
school-gardens, and their teaching should be thoroughly concrete. 
The school-masters themselves may be taught agriculture in a 
more systematic manner in farms attached to Normal Schools, 
but in village schools should be taught only certain definite facts 
which will enable the pupils to derive some immediate benefit 
from their school education. If the school-going son of a culti¬ 
vator can be of help to his father in his own difficulties, the 
father and the son will both begin to find out that education and 
farming are not necessarily antagonistic to each other. If the 
village school-master can be of help to the raiyat in his own 
business, the raiyat will think more highly of his own business also, 
than he is accustomed to think at present. The tendency among 
cultivators and artizans who attain to some amount of prosperity 
by following their own ancestral craft, is to shun their craft, to 
take to money-lending, and to make clerks of their sons. The 
spread of literary education has been antagonistic to the advance¬ 
ment of arts and industries, and it is very important that from the 
lowest stage children should have education of such a character as 
may enable them to pursue their ancestral occupations with 
greater ability and interest, instead of despising such occupations 
and taking to others which are considered genteel. 

1481. By the Bengal Government Resolution No. 1, dated 
the 1st January 1901, foundation has been laid of such a system 
of education for village schools. It now remains to extend the 
principle to High Schools and Colleges. Nowhere else perhaps 
do the lower classes aim so much at imitating the higher classes, 
as they do in Bengal. The educated Nepali or Sonthal likes to 
be addressed “ Balm he takes to shutting up his women folk in 
the zenana, and worshipping the gods and goddesses of the 
Bengali. If the educated classes of Bengal can be made to take 
more interest in farming, the cultivator will begin to despise his 
calling less, and will abandon the practice of making a clerk of 
his son whenever he can afford to do so. The educated classes of 
Bengal have begun to take a good deal of interest in agriculture, 
and it is worth while fostering and encouraging this taste, by 
recognizing Agriculture as an alternative subject for High Schools 
and Colleges, and thus putting a stamp of respectability on an 
occupation which has been despised for ages as belonging to the 
lowest caste of all. 

1482. This, in fact, was recognized in one of the Resolutions 
of the Agricultural Conference held at Simla on the 6th October 
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1£HU, and the particular Resolution of this Conference here 
referred to lias been quoted in the Bengal Government Resolution 
No. 1 of the 1st January 11)01. It runs thus : “That it is most 
desirable that the Universities should recognize the Science of 
Agriculture as an optional subject in the course fora degree/’ 

14bJ. The principle already recognized for Primary and 
Secondary Schools can he recognized also for High Schools and 
Colleges, and permission may be granted to all mofussil Schools 
and Colleges to teach agriculture in place of physics or chemistry. 
It is less expensive organizing gardens and farms in connection 
with mofussil Colleges and High Schools than making an adequate 
arrangement for teaching chemistry and physics, and many 
Colleges and High Schools may avail themselves of the permission 
right off by employing passed students of the Sibpur agricultural 
classes, to teach agriculture in place of chemistry and physics. 
However meagre the arrangement that mav he made by a mofussil 
school or college for teaching agriculture, this subject cannot 
possibly be worse taught than physics or chemistry is at present. 
Facts of agricultural science abound in the mofussil, and if the 
teacher employed has been himself taught in a practical manner, 
he will not need much outlay of money to impart s'und 
knowledge of such facts and the principles underlying them, 
to his pupils. There cannot, in other words, be such occasion for 
cramming in the case of agriculture, as there is in the case of 
chemistry and physics, in the case of mofussil Schools and 
Colleges. In course of time, specimens of rocks, minerals, crops, 
manures, economic products, insect and fungus pests, will accu¬ 
mulate, if the teacher does his duty, and the subject will be 
always better and better taught. In the case of chemistry and 
physics, an opposite tendency is often noticed in mofussil Colleges. 
A sort of a laboratory is fitted up at, what is regarded as, great 
cost, and there is unwillingness on the part of the College author¬ 
ities to replace implements and chemicals as they get broken or 
used up. Some agricultural implements must be bought, but 
their working can he shown with hired bullocks, and no great 
outlay is needed for this purpose. Tbriftiness on the part of 
School and College authorities will be less detrimental to 
agricultural education, than it now is to the imparting of a sound 
knowledge of chemistry or physics. As a means of developing 
the faculties of the mind, agricultural education is far more 
valuable than even a sound training in any one particular branch 
of science. If it is contended that a preliminary knowledge of 
all the sciences is necessary for a systematic study of agriculture, 
it may be pointed out, that agriculture as a subject by itself, 
which can be taught in a very easy manner and also in a very 
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difficult manner to students of various standards of education, 
is recognized in all advanced countries, and that what is really 
needed for a right understanding of agricultural science, is only 
the science of every-day life, which intelligent farmers of Europe 
and America, without any scientific training,find sufficient to-enable 
them to keep abreast with the times in their own particular 
occupation. If a farmer has first to be a chemist and botanist 
and geologist and zoologist and engineer, he will never make 
money by farming. 

14f>4. In the Introduction to this book, which is virtually 
the inaugural lecture delivered at the Sibpur Engineering College 
some years ago at the opening of the Agricultural Classes, we 
have expressed doubt as to the usefulness of high caste Bengalis 
in the sphere of practical agriculture. After some years’ ex¬ 
perience we have had ample reason for modifying the opinion. 
The number of students seeking admission into these classes who 
are really interested in agriculture is steadily increasing, and the 
men who have passed out and employed in agricultural work are 
doing such excellent work that we feel disposed to assert that 
English education will have as much influence in remodelling 
and improving the agricultural condition of the country, as it has 
had in other walks of native Indian life. 


The End. 
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Helancha Sag, 165. 

Hemiptera, 613. 

Hemp, 45, *262. 

Hieroglyphic Furcifer, 632, 633, 
Hoe, American Hand, 124. 

„ Wheel, 124, 213. 
” Bullock, 91, 125, 154, 175. 

„ Hand, 124, 125. 

„ Hunter, 84, 88, 91. 

„ Wheel, 124, 125. 
Hopperdozer, 633. 

Horse-gram, 164. 

Hoven, 568. 

Humus, 33, 34, 42, 44 -46, 474. 
Hybrids, 445, 446. 

Hymenoptera, HI3, 617—619. 
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ICHNEI MON, 611. 

Impaction of Rumen, 217, 569. 
Inarching, 443. 

Indian Corn. {Sw Maize.) 
Indian Horse Radish, 165. 

,, Spinach, 165. 

India Rubber, 396—399. 

Indigo, 45, 75, 162, 169, 340-344. 
Inoculation, 669, 672. 

Insect Bests, 607—652. 
Insecticides, 153, 607. 


Iron (in soil), 40—60. 
Irrigation, 7, 8, 9, 7n, 82, S3, 
177, 217 218, 292, 454. 
Irrigation Spoon, 83. 


128—152, 


J All a, 2S3. 

Jack, 165, 307, 437. 

Jadoo-Fibre, 174, 509-510. 

Jainti, 284, 375. 

Jerusalem Artichoke, 163,165,300—304. 
.I hand, 437. 

Jhinga, 102. 

Jhumkalata, 284. 

Jira, 164,361, 362. 

Juan, 362. 

Juar, 15. 44, 71, 159, 167, 169, 211, 219- 
221, 276 

Jute, 4, 89, 163,164, 169, 253-259, 355 


Kachp, 160. 

Kalai, 30, 44, 89, 162, 211. 

Kamela, 436. 

Kankar, 22, 28 -34, 51, 54, 453/500. 
Kankri, 162. 

Kankrol, 162. 

Kaval a, 162. 

Kasha, 160. 

Kasturi, 283. 

Kayon, 159. 

Kenja, 230, 233. 

Keyaphul , 165, 284. 

Khag, 160. 

Kham Alu, 160. 

Khesari, 45, 162, 225-230. 

Khurpi, 124, 350. 

Knol-kol, 165, 299—304. 

Kodaly, 88, 91. 


Kuli-begnn, 161, 290. 

Kulthi, 164,225-230. 

Kumra, 162. 

Kundruki, 162. 

Kunra, 198, 199. 

Kurthi, 162, 211, 225-230, 581. 

Kutki, 223. 

Knti-laga, 298. 

Lac, 170, 430-433. 

Lac-dye, 432. 

Ladel. (»SV* Irrigation Spoon.) 

Ladder, 122. 

Ladies’ Finger, 163, 165, 283. 

Lady-bird, 048. 

Lai Garanyia Alu, 160. 

Lata Grass, 160, 165. 

Lau, 162. 

Layering, 443. 

Lentils. (Sett Mushuri.) 

Lepidoptera, 613. 

Leptocorisa Acuta, 635-636. 

Lettuce, 163, 165, 299—304. 

Lena, 365. 

Lime (in soil), 40—60 (as manures), 453, 
458, 500—504. 

Lime Trees, 496. 

Linseed, 44, 163, 164, 169, 213, 232, 233, 
237-239. 

Litter, 214, 271. 

Loam, 36, 38, 44 - 46. 

,, Sandy, 36, 38, 44. 

„ Clay, 36, 38. 

Locust, 32, 630—632. 

Lucerne, 2, 15, 46, 579, 580. . 

Mad ck Katti, 160, 165. 

Magnesia (in soil), 40 —60. 

Magnesium, Sulphate, 129. 

,, Chloride, 129. 

Mahua, 231,234, 249, 250, 438, 577. 
Maize, 2, 44, 49, 71, 123, 159, 164, 169, 
215 -219, 276. 

Maize Hidler, 153. 

Makhan Sim. 162. 

Mammites, 569. 

Mancipium Nepalonsis. 622. 

Mandar, 357. 

Mango, 41, 165, 307, 437, 645. 

Mangold. 34, 161, 577. 

Man kaolin, 160. 

Manila Hemp, 160, 164, 284, 289. 
Manure, 450-516, 590—592. 

Maple Tree, 308, 337. 

Marua, 71, 160, 222—224. 

Mat-grass, 392, 393. 

Mauritius Hemp, 164, 279. 

Melons, 16, 165, 384. 

Menjhri, 159,223. 

Mesta, 163, 260-261, 279. 

Microbes, 653—675. 

Milk, 592. 

Mint, 165. 

Mosquito-blight, 367. 

Mot, single, 135, 150, 151. 
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Mot, double, 136-187, 150, 151. 

Moth, -225—‘230. 

Mowers, 125. 

Mug, 162, 225 -230. 

Mulberry, 155, 161, 165, 400—430, 438, 
581. 

Mulching, 86. 

Munj-grass, 160, 164, 284. 

Mushroom, 684. 

Mushuri, 45, 162, 211, 225—230. 
Musk-mallow, 163, 164. 

Mustard, 16, 30, 44, 75,163,164, 169, 213, 
230, 234-237. 

Mutha-grass, 160. 

Mylabris Pustulata, 622. 

Myrabolan, 436. 

N A lit a, 253. 

Neuroptera, 613. 

Niglit-soil, 472, 473. 

Nim, 230,233. 

Nitrates, 82, 129, 457-458, 463—484, 532. 
Nitre, 82, 193, 210, 215, 463-484, 532 - 
536. 

Nitrification, 79, 466—468, 666—669, 
Nitrogen (in soils and manures), 455— 
484. 

Noria, 145. 

Nubian Tube-well, 146. 

Oats, 2, 42, 159, 214-215. 

Oil-cake (./rusher, 152. 

Oil-cake, 166, 232, 233-258, 274, 536- 

541. 

Oilseeds, 230 - 247. 

Ol, 160, 384. 

Onions, 15,41,160, 164, 299—304. 

Open Furrow, 117. 

Opium, 169, 363—366. 

Oranges, 394—396. 

Orthoptera, 613. 

Oxen, 549—559. 


Paddy, 16, 44, 80, 89, 159, 164, 169,182. 
,, Aus, 44, 131, 182,214. 

,, Aman, 131,182. 

„ Boro, 82, 194, 195. 

,, Long-stemmed Aman, 195. 

,, Kay da, 195. 

Paikota, 134, 140. 

Palam, 164, 165. 

Pal as, 162, 164. 

Palval, 165, 299, 384. 

Pan , 37, 164, 242, 354-357. 

Pans, 40. 

Papaya, 2, 161, 165, 383-384. 
Para-rubber, 170, 396- 399. 

Parsley, 299- 304. 

Parsnip, 299— 304. 

Pasewa, 365. 

Pasteurization, 663. 

Patal, 162, 297, 298. 

Peas, 44, 128, 162, 164, 225- 230, 299- 
304. 


Peat, 17, 20, 36. 

Peepul, 161,164, 362. 

Pepper, 161. 

Peyra-mater, 226. 

Phapar, 224. 

Phosphoric Acid, 40—60. 

Phuti, 162. 

Physical Properties of Soil, 35—40 
60-67. 

Pigeon Pea. (87r Arahar.) 

Pineapple, 160, 281 286. 

Pittaraj, 164, 230, 232. 

Plant-lice, 646 647. 

Plantain, 2, 160, 284, 286—289, 438. 
Pleuro pneumonia, 568. 

Polariscope, 336 337. 

Plough, I {aid eo, 106. 

,, Double Furrow, IDS. 

,, Double-mould-board or Ridg¬ 
ing, S3, 84, 108, 115. 

Indian, 104—121. 

Meston, 106, 107. 

,, Multiple, 112, 113. 

Paring, 108, 114. 

,, Potato-digging, 108, 116. 

,, Pulverising, 1(18, 115. 

, Sibpur, 106, 107. 

,, Steam, 108, 117. 

,, Sub-soil, 85 108, 114. 

,, Sulky, 108, 116. 

„ Swing, 108, 109, 111. 

,, Three Furrow, 108. 

,, Turn-wrest, 108. 

,, Watt’s, 106. 

,, Wheel, 108, 109, 111, 120. 

Popat, 225, 227. 

Pop-corn, 216. 

Poppy, 233, 242, 363 366. 

Pot,ash (in soil), 40 - 60 (manures), 453, 
493—499. 

Potatoes, 2, 7, 41, S3,128, 155, 1(J1 165 

289 294,675. 

Poudrette, 472, 473. 

Poultry, 560 - 564. 

Preservation of Food, 438, 661—663. 
Preut’s Plan, 177. 

Proteids, 165—168, 477, 478. 

Pruning, 444, 445. 

Pulping, 377. 

Pumpkins, 165, 356. 

Quarter-ill, 568, 653. 

Raw Land, 44. 

Rabies, 653, 674-675. 

Radish, 41, 163, 165, 234, 299—304—306 
Radhuni, 164. 

Rai, 233, 234 - 237. 

Rajgir, 224. 

Rake, 122. 

Ramblia, 162. 

Randliuni, 362. 

Ranga Alu, 161. 

Rape, 30,164,169, 213,230, 232,234—237 
240-241. 
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Ratoon. (See Sugarcane.) 

Reana Luxurians, 165, 578. 

Red Spider, 368. 

Red-water, 569. 

Regur, 51, 54-55. 

Reh, 77. 

Resin, 609. 

Retting. 257. 

Rhea, 30. 164, 263-269. 

Rice. {See. Paddy.) 

Riee-husker, 152, 199—205. 

Ribbons. (See Rhea.) 

Rinderpest, 565—567. 

Roller, 86, 122, 123. 

Root-cutter, 152. 

Root-nodules, 666—669. 

Root-pulper, 152. 

Roselle, 163, 165, 283. 

Rotation, 177-182, 289, 298, 346, 364. 
Round Pepper, 181. 

Rubber, 17(1, 361. 396- 399. 

Ruisa-grass. 392, 393. 

Rust, 221. 679, 680. 

ttAJUAI ORASK, 30. 

Sad a Alu, 161. 

Safflower, 163-164, 233, 250-253. 

Sajina, 162, 384, 437. 

Sal, 453. 

Salsify. 299—304. 

Salt, 453, 506-509. 

Saltpetre, 193, 210, 215, 463- 484, 532- 
536. 

Sani, 553-554. 

Sank Alu, 163, 165. 

Sansivieras, 160, 278, 279. 

Saphcda, 569. 

Sarson., (See Rape.) 

Sathi, 161. 

Scale-insects, 609, 647-648. 

Scattering. 118. 

Sea-kale. 299-304. 

Seed-drills. 123, 124, 154. 

Seed-lac, 430—433. 

Sericulture, 399—430. 

Serum Simultaneous Method, 565 567. 
Sesamum. 161, 169, 230, 239-240. 

Sewage. 483. 

Shadoof, 143, 144. 

Shama, 159, 437. 

Shellac, 433. 

Sheora, 664. 

Shorslie, 234. 

Shushni sag, 165. 

Shyala, 330. 

Shyalkanta. 230, 233. 

Shyalnaja, 223. 

Silicates (in soil), 40—60. 

Silk, 241. 

Silk, Cotton, 163. 278. 

Silos, 153, 581-585. 

Silt, 473, 474. 

Sim, 162, 611. 

Simul, 163, 278. 

Singhara, 164. 

M,HA 


Sirajgunge Jute, 163. 

Small-pox, 565. 

Smut, 221, 681,682. 

Snake-gourd, 165. 

Soda (in soil), 40-4)0. 

Soil, 28-67, 516-522, 666-669. 

Sola, 163. 

Sorguja, 45, 75,163, 233, 240-241. 
Sorghum. (See Juar.) 

Sorghum Halipense, 165, 167, 219, 578. 
Soy Bean, 163, 2*25—236. 

Spinach, 299—304. 

Splitting, 117, 118. 

Standardizing, 513—515. 

Sthal Padma, 283. 

, Stoney’s Water-lift, 136, 137. 

I Straw (as manure), 479. 

Sucroses, 335— 339. 

Subha Rao’s Seesaw Water-lift, 137- 
138. 

Subsoiling, 85. 

Subsoil Ploughing, 114, 115. 

Subsoiler, 85, 108, 115. 

Sugarcane, 30, 44, 83, 88, 155, 160, 169, 
302, 308-326, 683. 

Sugar, 247, 249-250. 

Sugar, Malt. 336. 

,, Brown, 337. 

„ Beet, 337, 338. 

Date, 326- 334. 

„ Invert, 336 -337. 

,, Grape, 3135. 

,, Cane, 308—326. 

,, Suastus Gremius, 637-638. 

Sulpa, 164, 362, 611. 

Sultan Water-lift, 137. 

Sunflower, 163, 230, 232, 234, 577. 

Sunn Hemp, 71, 75, 162, 164, 245, 257, 
261—263, 283, 318. 

Supari, 165. 

Sweet Potato, 304—306. 

Swing-basket, 144, 150, 151. 

Swingle, 111. 

Tama kind, 163. 

Tapioca, 30, 386, 387. 

Taramani, 163, 213, 230, 233. 

Tarmuj, 162. 

Tea. 164, 169, 367 -374. 

Teepari, 161. 

Tejpata, 164, 361. 

Thrashing, 126, 127, 154. 

Thysanoptera, 613. 

Thysaunura, 613. 

Til, 45, 71. 161, 169, 232, 233, 237, 238, 
239-240, 276. 

Tobacco, 2, 7, 45, 80, 155, 161, 169, 344- 
357 

Toddy Palm, 438. 

Tomato, 161, 165, 299-304. 

Tori, 234, 235-236. 

Tree tomato, 161. 

Trenching, 83. 

Trichosphceria, 641-642, 683. 

Tulsimara, 296. 

4;> 
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Turbine, 99,100, 101. 

Turmeric, 161,164, 307-308. 

Turnip, 44,163, 299—304. 

Tusser, Silk, 402-409. 

Uchhe, 162. 

Ulat Kambal, 164. 

Ule-tree, 397-399. 

Ulu, 160,165. 

Umbelliferous Spices, 164, 362. 

Urd, 225-230. 

Urine, 464, 468. 

Usar Land, 30, 36, 62, 75, 77,130,133, 
505. 

Vaccines, 669 - 672. 

Vanilla, 175, 380-382. 
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Water-analysis, 544—546. 
Water-Hfts, 134-152. 

Water-nut, 164,165. 
Water-power, 98,101. 

Weevils, 212. 233. 634-635, 645. 
Wheat, 44, 131, 159, 164, 169, 206 
Wheat Soil, 209, 210. 

White-ants, 643—645. 

Windlass, 147. 

Wind mills, 94, 95, 96, 97, 135. 
Wind-power, 94, 95. 

Winnowers, 127. 

Winnowing*, 378. 

Yams, 165, 390. 

Yoke, 111. 

Yoke-galls, 569. 

Yucca, 160, 278. 


Walnut, 233. 
Warping, 87 


Z EDOARY, 161. 

Zymotic Diseases, 652—675. 
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